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BLACKWELL’S 

Booksellers to Universities 
Libraries Scholars Students 
and Booklovers throughout 
the world 

An Export Department, developed through 
years of experience, is always ready 
to deal with enquiries 

CATALOGUES IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 
ISSUED GRATIS ON REQUEST 

BROAD STREET OXFORD ENGLAND 

Books Of 

SR* AUROBINDO 
The Life Divine 

Vol. I (2nd ed. revd.) Rs. 6/ 1 2/- 
II ( do ) 18/. 

“among the greatest products of the Indian mind in any age.” 

— Sir Francis Younghushand 

Essays on the Gita 

1st series Rs. 7/8/- ; 2nd series Rs. 10/- 
“It carries to a new perfection the difficult art of expounding Hindu 
thought to the West." — The Statesman 

Collected Poems & Plays 

In 2 vols. ; price Rs. 1 5/- 

“Of the Poems and plays it were impossible to speak loo highly." 
— Mr. William Saunders in the Peeblesshire Nevos (Edinburgh) 

Arya Publishing House 

63, College Street, Calcutta. 




KITABISTAN Publishers : ALLAHABAD 


* Are always pleased to give Authors MSS. careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 

* Are interested in receiving Manuscripts which you may 
have ready. We specialize in books on India. 

* Do you intend writing ? Do not hesitate to write to 
us, we shall be only too happy to assist you. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


KITA BISTAN Booksellers : ALLAHABAD 

* Carry at all times a comprehensive stock of best and 
the latest of all publishers Foreign and Indian. 

* Are the largest stockists of Urdu and Persian Books 

* Are in a position to supply books in any language 
published any where. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


Our Address : — 

KITABISTAN, ALLAHABAD. 
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Administration of India 1945 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, North West Frontier, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissionerships of British 
Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Ooorg, the Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

The name India describe! the central peninsula of Southern Asia, south of the 
Himalavas, reaching eafitvrard to Siam, French Indo-Ohina and China. It is 
b 9 undea on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan and Thibet ; on the south by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Inaian Ocean and the Arabian Ssa, on the ^est by the 
Indian Ocean, Arabian Sea, Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large as that 
of Europe minus Russia. Burma was separated from India politically (April 1,1937). 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in the southeast to cooler 
eltTationa of the north-west mountains, the whole being tropicsl in general 
character. The highest point in the world is Mt. Everest, 29.141 ft., in the 
Himalayas, between India and China. 

Approximately 20 % of the area ie forested, among the timber products being 
sandalwood, teak, ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, Cocoanut, sago, banyan 
and acacia. 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% of the people living therefrom. 
The most important crop is tea and engages the daily employment of nearly a 
million persons. Other princijial agricultural products are * rice, coffee, wheat, sugar 
cane, cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, aesamum, castor seed, groundnut and rubber. 
Corn, barley, tobacco and indigo are also grown. 

India has an usually wide range of minerals and was famous for its riches from 
time immemorial. The country has yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and rubies to 
the western world. The most important mnierals today are coal, petroleum, gold, 
lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, mica, copper, tungsten, iron, and zinc. 

The chief induetry» after agriculture, is the weaving of cotton clothee, followed 
by silk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-oarving and metal- 
working. 

The cities of above 200,000 inhabitants with their population are : 


City Pop. 

Calcutta (with suburbs) 2,109,000 

Calcutta proper 1,161.410 

Bombay 1,489,883 

Madras 7,77,481 

Hyderabad 466,894 

Delhi 447,442 

Lahore 671,659 

Ahmedabad 313,789 


City 
Bangalore 
Lucknow 
Amritsar 
Karachi 
(’awn pore 
Poona 
Agra 
Nagpur 
Benares 


Pop. 

306,470 

274.659 

264.840 

386,655 

243,755 

233,885 

229,764 

301.957 

205,315 


In British India there are 211,192 “recognised” educational Institutions with 
13,911,172 scholars ; and 19,354 “unrecognised” schools with 597,443 scholars. There 
are 20 universities. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 languages, 2,400 castes and tribes, 
and 700 Indian States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres to its religious beliefs and 
social rules. The religious population follows— Hindus, 239,195,140 ; Muslims, 
77,677,545 ; Buddhists. 12.786,806 ; Tribal. 8,280,347 ; Christians. 6,296,763 ; Sikhs, 
4,335,771; Jains, 1,252,105; Zoroastiians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the Indian State Forces, 
the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force form the defense. Membera of the 
British Regular Army in Indian service are paid by India. The Auxiliary Force is 
composed of persons of British extraction and subject to call for local service. The 
Indian Territorial Force comprises provincial and urban battalions and a University 
Training Corps, all subject to general service. The Indian Aimy Reaerve comprises 
reservists of all arms. The Indian States ifuintain the Indian State Forces and are 
trained by British officers. The strength of the Indian Army waa eitimatad at 
1,000,000. The Royal Indian Navy consists of five escort vessels, a aurvey boat, 
patrol ahip and trawler, 
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In London the ^OTernmental affairi of India are handled by the Secretary of 
State for India. At New Delhi, the capital of India, there ia a Britiah governor- 
general and, under the Government of India Act (1935), two legialative ohambere, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

The Government of India Act establishes a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States with a measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are : Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces, and Northwest Province. Delhi has separate 
administration. Each Province has a Governor appointed by the King, a Cabinet 
and Legislature of two chambers except in Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central 
Provinces, and N. W. Fr. Province there ia only one chamber. 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 

( Ascended the Throne : 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India — The 
Right lion. Mr. L. S. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under- Secretary af State — 
Sir Find-later Stewart, G.c.B., G.C.I.K., 

CB.I., LL.1>. 

Parliamentary Under •Secretary of 

State — I'he Karl (»f Liatowel. 

Advisers to the Secretary <f State — 
Sir H. Stakofth gb.e, Sir H. Williamson 
c.iB, MB.B., Sir J. Olay, K.c I.R., c.s i., 
O.B.E., Lt. Col. Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.k., 
Sir J. A. Woodhoad, ic.O e.l„ c.i.b., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. BugaiiHudan, Sir Courtnay 
Latimer, k.g.i.e., g.si. 

High Commissioner of India — Sir 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt. 

Government of India 

(Area l8,0S,679 sq, miles with a 
population of 85S,S97f7ii of people— nearly 
one-fifth a f human race, British Provinces 
area —1.31s 3 IG sq miles and population: 
$89,49JMt. 

Viceroy Si Governor General 

H. K. Field Marshal the lU Hon. 
Viscount Wavell of Syrenaica and 
Winchester, P.C., G.C.B., G.M.S.I., Q M I.E., 
C.M G. 

Members of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre AuchiulecW, g c.i.b, c.b., c.s.i , 
1 ) B.O., 0 B w , A P c., Commandor-in-Cbief 
in India {War), 

^I'he Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell. 
K.C 8.1 , g c I.E., I.C.8. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raismau, 
KC.B.I., CIE, I.C.S.. (Finance), 

The Hon'ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Rnmaswami Mudaliar, k.c.b.i,, (Supply). 

The Hon’ble Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed 
p.L., Bar-at-Law {Information & Broad- 
casting), 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, K.CBI.. K.c.i.B, (Defence), 

The Hon’ble Sn Edward Beftthall 
Transport), 


1 1th December 193U ) 

The Hon’ble Khan Bihadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, K.C.I.B. (Post and 
Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
(Labour), 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Srivatsava, 
KB.K (Food). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon’ble Sir Mn hammed Azizul 
llaque, C.I.E., LWT, (Commerce, Indu- 
stries and Civil Supplies), 

The Hon’ble l>r, N. B. Kharo m.d. 
(Indians overseas) 

The Hon’ble Sir Asoka Kumar Roy, 
Bar-at-Law (Law) 

President : Legislative Assembly — The 
Hon'ble Sir Abdur Rahim, k.c.s.i. 

President, Council of State — The Hon, 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.H.l, 
K.C.I.B., L.L.D., Bar-at-Law. 


Numerical Strength of Partiea 
(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 

40 

Muslim League Party 

2.5 

Non party 

2.5 

Independent Party 

10 

Congress Nationalists 

11 

European Group 

9 

Officials 

' 20 


Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 


Independent Progressive Party 

30 

Congress Party 

6 

Muslim League* 

6 


Total 22 


Government of Bengal 

Area : — 82 955 sq, miles ; Population — 
60,814 000 ^Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. The Rt. Hon. Richard Gardiner 
Caiey, c.B.. P.s.o, MCt {ZZnd Ji^n. 1944) 
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donneil of MfnigterB 

Coalition formed ou April 1943 

(1) The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, k.cie., Chief Mininter 
and minister for Home Department 
(Including Civil Dejcnce Co-ordination) 
\Muslim Bengal Coalition) 

(2) The Hon^ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 
Surhawardy, Civil Supplies, (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition)* 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Tulsi Chandta 
Oogwami, Finance (Caste Hindu Bengal 
Coalition), 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Education (Muslim- Bengal CoAi- 
tion), 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Barada Proaanna 
Pain, Communication & Works, (Caste 
Hindu — Bengal Coalition). 

(6) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Mnazzamuddin HosBin, Agricul- 
ture. (Muslim - Bengal Coalition), 

(7) The Hon’blc Mr. Tarak Nath 
Mukherjce, m.b e , Revenue (Caste 
Htndu-Bengal Coalthon), 

(8) The Honourable MusharrufF Hossain 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and legislative 
(Muslim- Bengal Coalition) 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja 
Sahabuddin c.b.e., Commerce, Labour 
and Industries Including Post-Wa^ 
Beconstruction (Muslim- Bengal Coalu 
tion). 

(10) The Hon’ble Mr. Premhari 
Barman, Forest and Excise, (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(1j) The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
J**lalIJddin Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Government, (Muslim- Bengal 
Coalition). 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Bchary 
Mullick, Publicity, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(13) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mondal, Co-operative Cndit and Rural 
Indebtedness. (Scheduled Caste Bengal 
Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(2) Navrabzada K. Nasirullab, 
Musltm-Bengal Coalition), 

(3) Mr. Abdullah AI-Mahmood 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition,) 

(4) Mr. Berajul Islam (Muslim-Bengal 
Coalition), 

(5) Mr. Biren Roy (Caste Hindu — 
Bengal Coalition), 

(6) Khan Sahib Mohzuddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Mr. Rasik Lai Biswas (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition)^ 


(9) Mr. Jatindra Nath Chakravarty 
(Caste Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(10) Mr. Sayed Abdui Majid (Muslim — 
Bengal Coalition), 

(11) Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
(Musltm-Bengal Coalition), 

(12) Mr. Banku Behari Mondal, 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(lil) Kiian Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman (Musltm-Bengal Coalition). 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
— Bengal Coalition), 

(16) Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Choudhury 
(Musltm-Bengal Coalition). 

Party Analysis In the Bengal Legislative 
Agsembly~(Total ^eatB — 25u) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim Ijeague 79 

2 Bengal Swarajya Parly 5 

3. Scheduled CaBte party 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 

140 

Opposition 

1. ProgresBive J^uiy 24 

2. Knshak Proja Parly J7 

3. Nationalists i3 

4. Congress (Official) 25 

5. Congress (B- se Groii]>) 19 

0. Indian Chiisiian 1 

7. Independent 1 

8. Scheduled Canto 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. ’Jhe Hon’able 
Speaker is not included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

(Total Seat 63) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 23 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Europeans G 

36 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2. Congress (Bone (ttoup) 5 

3. Congress (Cflicuil) 6 

4. Nationalists 6 

5. Unattached 2 


2G 
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(The Hon’ble Preeident if not included). 

OapiUl and ita population— 
Calcutta— 21,09.000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

Bummer Capital and its population 
Darjeeling— 25,900 ( Provisional to 

the nearest thousand) 

Receipt and Expenditure- 
Receipts— Bs 21,97,44,000/- 
Expenditure— R h. 30,43,78,000}- 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — 1S6,3B0 Sq» miles, Population — 
415,519). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Bertrand Glancy K. c. s. i., 
K. c, I. B., (Assumed charge April 7, 1911) 

Council of Ministers 
A Unionist Ministry with the late Sir 
Bikander Hyat Khan as Premier was 
formed on April 1, 19ii7. Bir Bikander 
died On December 26,1942, and the other 
Ministers resigned. Lt. Col. Malik 
Khizsr Hyat Khan Tiwana was then 
summoned to assist the Governor in the 
formation of a Miniatry^ All the former 
Ministers were included and a new Minis- 
ter added. The present Ministry was, 
therefore, technically formed on Dectm- 
ber 30, 1942, but virtually it is a con- 
tinuation of the former Unionist Minis- 
try with a new Premier. 

(a) The Boii. Lt. Col. Nawabzada 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, (il/us- 
Itm- Unionist), Premier, 

(b) Chaudhri Tikka Ram, M. B. e. 
Minister of Revenue {Hindu-Umontst), 

(c) The Hon. Bir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister {Hindu- National Pro- 
gressive). 

(d) The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education. (Muslim- Unionist), 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, (Sikh-Punjab 
United Sikh Party), 

(f) K. B. Nawab Bir Muhd. Jamal 
Khan Leghri, Minister of Public Works, 
(Muslim^Muslim League), 

(g) Major Nawab Ashiq Hussain, 
Minister of War Planning (Muslim 
Unionist), 

Political designation of the Ministry — 
Unionist, 

Date of formation of Ministry — 
December 30, 1942. 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) K. B, Sheikh Faiz Muhammad 
M. B» B. (Muslim Unionist), 

(b) Eai Bahadur Thakur Hipudaman 
Singh {Hindu- National Progi essive), 

(c) Bardar Jagjit Bing Man, b. e. 
(Sikh- Punjab United Sikh Party), 

Four Posts are Vacant. 


Parliamentary Private Secretaries 

(a) Byed Amjad AH Bbah, M. B. B. 
{Unionist- Muslim). 

(b) Bhagat Hans Raj {Depressed 
Class- Unionist), 

(c) Bir William Roberts, Kt. c. i. b. 
{Christian- Unionist), 

(d) Mian Bultan Mahmud Hotiana 
(Muslim- Unionist), 

(e) R. B. Oh, Suraj Mai (Hindu 
Unionist), 

(f) Bardar Lai Singh, M. Sc , L. L. B. 

(Sikh -Punjab United Sikh Party). 

(g) Sardar Gopal Singh (American), 
M. B. E., (Depressed Class- Unionist), 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
The total number of seats in the 

Legislative Assembly is 175 including 
the Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows : — 

Government Supporters : — Unionist 
Party 75 ; Punjab United Sikh Party 17 : 
National Progressive 4. 

Opposition Congress Party 33 

Muslim League Party 23 

Unattached 22 

Capital and its population— I jvAioig — 
671,659. 

Summer capital and its population'-^ 
Simla — 18,349. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
A ccount for the current year : — 
Ri-vcnue Estimate Rs, 1,24,56,51,000 
Expenditure Rs, 1,22,72,14,000. 

Government of Sind 

(Area — Hi, 878 Sq, miles ; Population — 
d 585,008). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.s.i,, C.I.B., i.c.B., 
(April. 1, 1941). 

Council of Minister! 

Coalition — Formed on 10-10-1942 
The Hon'ble Bir Ghulam Hussain 
Hida>atullah K.C.S.I, (Premier in charge 
Finance Depaitment) (Muslim League), 
The Hon’ble Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
zali (Miinster-in-cbarge, Education, Ex- 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Rural Recons- 
truction and Labour Department) 
(Muslim League), 

The Hon’ble Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar (Min ister-in -charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League), 

The Hon'ble Rao Baheb Gokaldai 
Mewaldas Rochlani (Minister-in -charge, 
Public Works Department and Local Belf- 
Govt. Dept.) (Hindu Mahasabha), 

The Hon’ble Dr. Hemandas Rupchtnd 
Wadbwani (Min ister-in -charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Depsitments (Hindu Mahasabha), 
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i’aTHanieiitary Secretarlet 

(1) Khan Rahadur Allah Bakbah K. 

Gaholc, (iJaloch), 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad 8hah 

{Muslim League), 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana 

{Muslim League), 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yusif Khan 

Ohaitdio {Muslim League), 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewachand 

Motwanl {Hindu Mahasahha), 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Seats. GO 

CoMf^reBB 10 : Hindu Indopendrnt 
Party 9 ; Muelim Leaj^iie 30 ; Azad Muelim 
3; Hindu MahaHabhad; EuiopeauB 3 ; 
Independent 1 ; J seat vacant 

Capital and its Population Karachi 
—386, 655. 

Budget for current year— Revenue 
Rb. 797,27,000. 

Expenditure on Revenue Account— 
Rfl. 7,97 04,OoO 

Government of Orissa 

{Area — 32,000, Sq, miles ; Population — 
87,2S,544. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis 
K.C.S.I,. K.c.i E.. i.o.s., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941, Per- 
sonnel ; — 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi {Prime Minister) — Home 
Affairs {excluding Publicity), Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

(2) HoiPble Pandit GodavariH Miera 
— Finance, Home Affairs {Publicity), 
Development and Education, 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan — Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health, 

Parliamentary Secretary : — Sri Pyari- 
shankar Roy (Hindu- National Coalition), 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total SeatB—60 

Congress 31 : Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure :-~Receiptfl 
Rs. 256,96,000; Expenditure— Rb. 
2,67,32,000. 

Advisers to the Governor after the I 
dissolution of Ministry : — 

S. L. Marwood, c. i, e., i, p., i. c. b. 

G. K. Gokhale, c. i. e., i. c. s. 

Government of Assam 

{Area — 87,834 Sq, miles ; Population — 
30,hS0,3S8) 


Governor — Sir Andrew Goiirlay Clow, 
K.C.S.I. c.i.B,, I C.S., (May 4, 1942) ; 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition formed August 25, 1942 ; 

1 Personnel : — 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah. M.A., iJ.L., {Muslim League) 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naba Kumar Dutta (Assam 
United Party) 

(3) Maulavi Munawwar Ali, b.a. l.l.b. 

(Muslim League.) 

(4) Hirendia Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B A , {Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan vSahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
IJ uBhairi Chaudhuri, b.l. {Muslim League), 

(6) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, l.m p. 
{Assam United. Paitif), 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahaiuan. M.A , B.l.., {Muslim League), 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin ChaudLiiii, 
B.L., (Muslim League). 

(9) Mibb Mavis Dunn, B.A., B.T„ 
B.L, {Assam United Party). 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, b.l.. (As.am 
United Party). Appointed Miniettr on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legislative At^Bcmbly 3'otal seatB— 108 
CongreBB— 31 (including the Speaker). 
Assam United Party— 54 (32 belong to 
Musltfn League party). People’s Party — 
10 ; Independent — 4, Total 108. 

Letfis. Council : — MiiRlim 7 — including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the leet 
belonging to the APBnm United Party 
and also the League Party ; Europeans 

2 ; PlaiiiB Tribal 1; Schedulsd ("aBte 1; 
Ahom Community 1 ; CaBte Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 inemberB belong to the Ahshih 
Party); IndependentB 9 (Marwaries 3 and 
CaBli Hindu 6). 

Capital and its Population — Shillong 
— 38,192. No Summer ("apitul. 

Receipts and Expenditure foi cimeni 
year Receipts Rs. 4,51,71,000 ; Ex])eii- 
diture Rs. 4,fe,ll,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area 124,363 Sq, miles. Population — 
4 9S,40,664), 

Gevernor Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Plope, G.c i.E., m.c. , 
AsBumed charge March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council foimed October 30, 
1939 ; Prep'ent Personnel : 

(1) Sir D. N. Strathie C.I.E., i.C.S. 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.O.le., i.cs. 

(3) T. Austin, I.C.B. 

(4) G. W. PrieBtley, cm.e., i.c.s. 
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Nnmerical Strength of Patrties 

Legia, Assembly : Total Scats 215 
(vacant 37) Coni^ress 138; Justice 12; 
Anglo-Indian 2 ; Muslim League 12 ; 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 2 ; Total l78. 

Legis. Council : — Total Seats 55 (vacant 
15) CougresB 22 ; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 
7. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3 ; total 40. 

Capital and its population — Madras ; 
7.77.481- 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Ootacamund ; 29,850. 

Keceipts : Rs. 30,23,73.000 
Expenditure Ks. 30.19,97,000. 

Government of Bombay 

{Area : — 76,4^3 sq. miles\ Population — 
20M9,840. 

Governor — ‘^ir John Colville, g,c.i.b.,t.d, 
(24 March 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

Council foiined Nov. 4, 1939, riesent 
Personnel : — 

Sir H. F. Knight, Esq., K.c fl.i., C.i.B. 

I.C.8. Portfolio : Finance. 

Sir C. H. Hiistow, Esq., c.i.R., i.c.s. 
Portfolio : Home 

O. F. 8. Collins Esq., c. s i., c. l. E 
Portfolio ; Revenue. 

J. H. Taunton Esq., c. I. B., i. C. s. 
Portfolio : Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(») In Asse??! bl y—(ToiA\ Scrtts— 175) 
Congresh 86 ; Muslim League 24 ; Inde- 
pendents 13; Independent Lubour 13 ; 
Progressive 12; Peasants and I'eoples 6; 
Peasanls and Workers 4; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 : vacant Seats 13 ; Total 162. 

(b) In Council — ( Total Seats 30 ) 
Congress 10; Muslim League 8 ; Inde- 
endentsS; Progressive!; Democratic 
waruj 3 ; Liberal 1 ; Vacant seats 4 ; 
Total 26. 

Capital and its population — Bombay 
City— 1,489,883. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona— 237,560 

Rsceipts— Kg. 24,89,56,000 
Expenditure- Rs. 24,88,70.000 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area — 1,12,191 sq, miles \ Population 
—5,63,40,456). 

Governor — H. E, Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallet, K.CM.K., C.I.B., i c.e., (De- 
cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council— formed on Novem- 
ber 4. 3939, Personnel : — 

(1) Dr* Panna Lai, M.A., iki.BC., llb. 
(Cantab), D, Litt* (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


cs.i., c,i,B., I.c.s Education, Industrial, 
Local-Self-Government and Public Health* 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas) 
K.C.I.E., c.s.i., I.c.s. — Home affairs 
Finance, Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirref, B.A., J.P., i.C.B. — 
Revenue. Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and Irrigation. 

(4) Sir A. W. Ibbotson, m.a., c.i.b., 
M. B.E., M.C., I.CS.— Supply 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats 228) 

Government supporters: Congress 147. 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
OjipoMtion) 21 — q'otal 228. 

(b) In Council— (I’otal seats 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13. independent 
8 ; Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24 ; Total 
—59 (excluding I’resident). 

Capital and Uh population — 

Allahabad ; 2,60, 63u. 

Slimmer Capital and its population — 
Naim Tal— 21,333. 

Rooeipts and expenditure : — Receipts — 
Rs. 24,29,39,300, Expenditure— Ks. 
23.93,00,600. 

Government of Bihar 

Aica, — (>9,348 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
3rj)85,5Sl, 

Oovernoi — 34. E. Sir Thomas George 
Ruiheifoid, K.c.SL, C.I.E., I.c.s. (Assurntd 
charge 24 Apiil 3934 ) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 6, 1939, 

Personnel 

1. Y. A. Godbole, c.s.i., c.i.b., i c s. 

2. K. E. Hussell, c.s i , c i.e., i.c.s. 

3. E. C. Ansorage, c B L, C.I.K., i.e.S. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly— ivi) 'lotal number of 
members 347 (excluding 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim members (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(c) Number of mtxhbers belonging 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to deatli of members 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such recog- 
nised party. But there are five 
members who own allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council~^(e) Total number of 
members 29. 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the CongresB Party 10, 
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(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog- 
nised party in the Council but two mom- 
beiB have informed that they owe allegi' 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its population — Patna — 
196, 43». 

Summer Capital and lU population 
— Kanchi —63,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Ueceipt8 
—Re. 9.77,85,000. Expenditure-lis. 
7,56,46,000. 

Government of Central Prov. 

Area — 98,575 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
1,68,22,581 (excluding States.) 

Governor— H. E Sir Henry 'I’wynam 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E., l.CB (October 2, 1940). 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 11, 1939. 

Personn(‘l~(i) Sir Gcoflfiey Pownnll 
Burton, k.c.i.b., i.c s. 

(ii) Henry Challcn Greenfield, c.B.i., 
C.I.E., i.c.s. 

(iii) A. L. Binny, c i.e., i c.b 
N umerical Strength of Parties 


Total ScatH — ll2 

Congress Party 69 

Independent Party 1« 

Muslim League Party 9 

United Party 5 

Independent (Unattached) 9 

108 

Seats vacant 4 


112 

Capital and its population- Nagpur 
3,01, 90?. 

Summer ca»»ital and its population — 
Panfhinari, 6,696. 

Receipts and cxi>enditure Rcc/^ipis — 
R«. 8,08,31,000 Expenditure— Rs. 

8,05,37,000 

Govt, of N, F. W. Province 

Area — S0^3S/)67 Sq. Miics\ Population — 
5,415,666,) 

Governor — H. E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham K.C.S.I, K.C.I.B., O.H.E, I.C.8., (Manh 
2, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers 

Muslim lipague Coalition ; foimed 
Mav 26, 1943; Peixuintl : 

(1) Sardur ]\Iohd. Aurangzeb Khan, 
Chief Minister. 

(2) Samin Jan Khan, Minister of 
Education. 

(3) Raja Ahdur Rahman Khan, 
Minister ol Tnformaiiou. 

( 4 ) S. Ajit Singh, Minister of Public 
Works Department. 

(6) Sardar Abdur Rab Khan » ‘Nish tax’ 
Finance MinUter, 


Congress Ministry : — formed on March 
19 15 after no-confidence motion was 
carried out against the Muslim League 
Coalition Ministry formi'd on May 25, 1943 
(1 ' Dr Kh in Sahib, Premier (Congress) 

(2) Khan Mohd. Abbas Kban, Minister 
of ln(lu*^trieB (Congress). 

(3) Quazi Attaulltth Khan, Minister of 
Luliication (Gongreus). 

(4) Dewan Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
Minister of Finance (Congress). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries 

Numerical rtrength of Parties 

Total seats — 50. Coiigreps — 23, Nationa- 
\Ui — 3, Muslim League —13, Liberals 
(Democratic)- 2, Indt*]»endentB — 3, No 
party J, Du'd, convicted and renigned 5 
I'opulation of the Capital — Peshawar 
City 173,430. Ptshauar Cantonment — 
42,451. Summer Capital Nathingalli. 
Revenue receipts — Rs. 2,67,19,000 
Revenue pxi)enditure — Rs. 2,79,73,000 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India— '1 he, Hon 
Sir Patri' k sj^ens, O n k , (Appld. in r)43)' 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachnriar, Kt., (Ai>pt in 1939). 

'fhe Hi)n. Mr. Justice Sir Mohd. 
Z.ifuruila Khan, K C.B i , (Apptd, in 19 4D. 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court — Calcutta 
Chief Justice — The Hon. bir Harold 
Derbyshire M.O , K.C., Barrister at Law. 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judges — The Hon3)le Mr. 
Justice 3'orick Ameer Ali, Kt , Barrister- 
at Law (30-11-1931). 

3 he Hon. Mr. Justice George Douglas 
McNair, Kt., Barrister al-Law, (16-11-1933) 
The Hon. Mr Justice Syed Nasim Ali, 
M,A., B.L., (13-11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russel Henderson, b a. (Oxon), i.c.B., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Cooraar Mitter, m.bc. m.l.* (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khnndkar, ii. A.. LUB., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon Mr. Justice Benegal Narsing 
Rail, Kt., c.LE., i.cti. (16-1-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Noeman 
George Armstrong Edgley M.A. (Oxon) 
I.c.s., Barrister-at-Law, j.p, (8-ll-i937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Muklierjea, m.a , D.L., (9-11-1936) 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Cham Chandia 
Biswas, c.l E, M.A, B L, (1-3-1937) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
Lodge, B.A., (Cantab) i.c.B., (17-lX- 

1938) 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William Gentle, Barrister-at-Law, (10- 
1M941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Nath Sen. Barrister-at-Law, (7-ll*19H8) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice T’homas James 
Yonnp: Roxburgh, C I. E. B. A. 
(Oftiitnb) r. c. s., Barrister-at-Law. J. p. 
(15-H-19H9) 

'I’he Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh Md. 
Akrnra, B. L. (26-9-1943) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das. b.A. (Calcutta) Lh. B. (London) 
Barrister-at-Law. (AddI) (M2-1942) 

'I he Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank, M. A, (Oxon) i. C. fl., Barrister-at- 
Law, j. p. (Addl) (2-2-1942) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod 
Pal, M. A., D. L.. (Offg) 

Bombay Judicial Department 
High Coiirt—Bombay 

Chirf Justice— Jj9on Aid Stone, The 
Hon'b^e Sir, Kt., o, B. E. (1-10-43) 

Puisne Judges — Harilal Jekisondafi 
Kania, M'he Hon’ble Sir, ll. b, Advocate 
(O. S,). Kt. (19-6-1933) 

Navroji Jahangir Wadia, The Hon^ble 
Sir, B. A. (Bom h Cantab) Bar-at-Law, 
I. 0 . s., Kt. (6-12-1933) 

Harsidhhhai Vajubhai Divatia, The 
Hon’lde Mr. Justice, M. A., ll. b., 
(19 6 1933) 

Albert Sortain Romer Macklin, 
The Ilon’blfl Mr. Justice, B, A. (Oxon), 
l.CB. (18-6-1935) 

Kintish Chandra Sen, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justiop, B A. (Cal. & Cantab.), 
1 , c. s. (1'8-J9U) 

, Mftbominrdali Currim Chagla, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice, B A. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-law, (4-8-1941) 

Narayun Swarairay Lokur, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. A. LL. b. 
(24-8-1942) 

Erie Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
B. A. (Cantab,), i C. S. (14-1-1943) 

N. H. O. Coyajee, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, B. A B. SC, (Econ), Loudon, 
Bar-at-law, (1-3-1943) 

John Basil Blagden, The Hon’ble Mr 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-law, (14-11-1942) 
(Tran pat Sakharara Raiadhyaksha, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-law, 1. c. s, Addl. Judge. 
(14-6 1943) 

Madras Judical Department 
High Court— Madras 
Chief Justice — The Hon Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bur-at law. lOth. Feb. 33. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.E. (E). Bar-at-law. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J, King, 
(E) I.C.S. 

Tha Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.8. Bar-at-law, 

The Hon, Mr. Justice K.P. Lakshmana 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra- 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justica 0, N. Kuppu- 
Bwami Ayy^r. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Shahabuddin 
The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
Rwami Ayyanger. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon'ble Mr Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hod. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. 0. Horwill. 
(E). i.e.fl Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. C. Happtl. 
(E) i.e.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J, A. Bell. (E) 
Bar-at-law. 

Ths Hon, Mr. Justios K. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwaii Bahadur. (N). B.A., b.l. 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon Mr. Justice J. A, Byers. 
(E). I.C.8. Bar-at-law. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Patna 

Chief Justice— Th§ Hon. Sir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali Barrister-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisne Judges— Vht Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmohau Agarwala, Barrisitr-ak-iaw 
11-7-1933. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Biikhdev 
Piasad Varma, Barrister-at-law. 22-1- 
1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, ic.s., 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lai 
M.A. (Cantab). Barrister-at-law. 3-6-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Ch. 
Chatterjee. 28-9-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i.c.s., 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Creig 
Shearer, ic.8„ Barrister-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bhubaneshwar 
Prosad Singh (6-12-43) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Ezra 
Ruben, i.c.s. Addl., 14-8 43. 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barrister-st-law, Addl. 25-10-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. B. Bewor, 
1.0.8. Addl. 8-11-43. 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Nagpur 

Chief Justice— Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.s. 
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Puisne Judges — The Honourable 
Mr. JuBtice M'. A. Niypgi, c.i.E. On leave 
from 1-11-43 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice K. L. 

rollock, l.c.s. nyi T .• 

3. The Honourable Mr, Justice 

Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice W. 

R. Puranik. , , . ^ 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice K-G. 

Digby, 1.0 8. ^ . _ 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice J 

Sen. ^ 

7. The Honourable Mr Justice M B. 
Bobde— Officiating vice no. 1 fiom 1-11-43. 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court — Lahore 

Chief Jufiiice 

The Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7ih May, 1034. | 

The H^ rKMirabk' f^ir Arihur "Ircvor 


Puisne Judges— Sir H. J. Collis- 
ter, Kt., J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 
J.P., i.c.s. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, B.A. 

LL.B. 

Hon Mr. .Justice H.B.L. Braund, 
Bar-at-law, (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, m.a., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. de B. Hamil- 
ton, .I.P., I c 8. 

Hon. Mr Justices. K. Dar, B.A., ll.b. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, .t.p„ 

I.C.R 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathiir, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., ll.b. Additional Puisne 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. C. Plowden, 
.T.P., r.c.s. Acting Puisne Judge. 


Harries. lOili .Taiuiaiy, 1943. 

Putbue Jadife,s 

1. The Houoninbl** Justice Ick 

Chand, Kt., J7th 19-i?. 

2. The Hououratile Mr. Junth-e Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October, 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe 7fb Decernber, 1931. 

4. i he Hiiiiourable Mr. Justice 
2nd. October, 1933. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Abdul Bashed. 2nd October, 1933. 

6. Tlie Honourable Mr, Junticc l>in 
Muhammad, ‘^ud May 1936. 

7. 'J’hf) llououiablt* Mr, Just ice 

Blacker. 23rd November, 1937. 

8. The Honourable Mr. Justice Ham 
Lall. Qih Febiuary, 1938. 

9. The Honourttble Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November. 19 j9, 

10. The Honourable Mi. Justice 

Beckett 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mi. JuHtice 

Muhammad Abdur lUhuman, Kt, l.Uti 
February, 1943. 

12. The Honourable Mi. Justice 

Muhammad Muinr. 28tli SetUcnibei, 1912. 

13. Ihe Honourable Mr. Ju‘^i!ce 

Mehr Chand Mahajan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. The Honourable Mi Justice 

Marten, Additional Judge (except fiom 
16-7-1943 to 26-9-43. 

15. The Honourable Mr Justice 

Dhawau. (Acting Irom 29-1 1943 to 
15-7-1943) 

16. '1 he Honourable Mr. JuHth*e Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 1.5.7-194 1 

Additional from 17th Sept., 1943). 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Coiirt--Allahabad 

Chief Justice — Hoii^ble Sir Iqbal 

Ahmad Kt. b.a., ll.b. 


Chirf Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Judge— Sir George Thomas 
Kt.. Bar-at-law. <27-7-1938). 

I Judges — Hon. Mr. Juaiice .1. K. W. 

Bennet, i.o.fi. (13-7-1940) 

! Hon. j\Ir Justice Ghulam HaiaD. 
I (16-9-1940). 

, Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shanker, 

I Misra, Bar-at-law, (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madely, 
j i.c.R. Addl, Judge, (11-5-41). 

I Chief Court of Sind 

’ Chief Judge — The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
1 Davis, Barrister-at-law. (15-4-1940). 

I Judge— Hon. Mr. Jusiice Charles 

I M. Lobo, LL B. (15-4-40). 

I ihe Hon. iMr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
I luddiii Tyabjt, Barrister at-law. (15-4- 
I 1940). 

'J’he Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian Stales (with Salutes) 

{Area— 712 J)OS sq» miles ; Population 
—81,S10M5). 

Assam State 

Manipur H. Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chand 8mgh, K.G.6.I., c.B.K. Maharaja 
of- 

Date of Birth — 15th April 1885 

Date of succesfllon — 18th September, 1891 

Area in miles — 863>8 (Approximately) 

Population ot State — 4,45 606 

Bevenue — Nearly Ks. 9,59,620 

Salute in guns — 11 

Baluchistan J^tate 

A'a/o^—His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, g.c.i.b* Wali of — 
Date of Birth— 1864 
Date of succession— 1893 
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Area of State in square miles— 73,278 
Population of State — 328,281 
Revenue — Rs. 17,78,000 
Salute in Guns— 19 

Baroda State 

^aroda— His Highness Farzandi-i- 

Klias-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Qaekwar, G O.l.E. Sena Khas 
Khel Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of Birth — 29th June. 1908 
Date of succession— 7th Feb. 1939 
Area of State in sq. miles— 8,1 64 
Population of State— 28,55 MO 
Revenue— Rs, 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar — H H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha* 
raja of — 

Date of Birth— I6th December, 1916 
Date of succession — 20th Dec. 1922 
Area of State in sq. miles — 131, 83o 
Population of State — 6,39,898 
Revenue — About Rs. 384 lacs 
Salute in guns — 13 

Tripura — H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur K.G 8.1 , Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth — I9th August, 1908 

Date of succession— 13th August, 1923 

Area of State in sq. miles— 4,116 

Population of State— 382.450 

Revenue — Rs. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamiudaries in British 

India) 

Salute in guns — 13 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Kalahandi— H. H. Maharaja Pratapkesbori 
Deo, Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth — 5th October *19 
Date of succession — I9th September *39 
Area in sq. miles — 3,745 
Population 6,99,761 
Revenue— 6,43,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

MayurbhanJ— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, K.O I.E. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 18th February, *01 
Date of succession 23rd April *28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population — 9,89,887 
Revenue— Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns — 9 

Patna — H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayau 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 3iet March I 2 
Date of succession — I6th January ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 2»511 
Population— 16,32.220 
Revenue— Rs.il, 02,251 
Salute in guns — 9 


Sonpnr— H. H. Maharaja Sing Deo, 
K.G.I.B. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 28 ih June 1874 
Date of succession — 8tb August *02 
Area in squ re miles — 906 
Population— 226,751 
Revenue — Rs. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 9 

Bombay Presy, States 

Balasinor — H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 

Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — lOth November 1894 
Date of succession — Slst December, l5 
Area in square miles — 189 
Popul ation — 52,626 
Revenue — Rs 3,60.000 
Indian State Forces Cavalry— 60 
Infantry — 177, Guns — 10 
Salute in guns— 9 

Ba iida— H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsiiihji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — IGth February 1888 
Date of Bucoession — 2iBt Sept. *11 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population— 40,125 
Revenue — Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Barla— Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.c.s.i. Ruler of — 
Date of birth— lOth July 1886 
Date of succession— 20th Feb. *08 
Area in sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1,89,206 

Indian States Forces— Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength l7 ; l Company Ranjit Infantry, 
Strength 153 ; 1 Platoon Militia, 
Strength 50 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bhor — H. H. Meherban Sri man t Raghu- 
nathrao Shaiikarrao, Pant Sachib of — 
Date of birth — 2Uth September 1878 
Date of succession— i7th July *22 
Area in square miles — 926 
Population —130,420 
Revenue— Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute ill guns — 9 

Cambay — H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— • 
Date of birth — i6th May *11 
Date of succession — 2l8t January *16 
Area in sq. miles— 392 
Population— 87,761 
Revenue— Rs. li),00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 19 infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 16 Body guards. 

Salute in guns— il 

Udepur (Mohan)— H. H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwarsinbii Fateh-* 
Binhji, Raja of— ^ 

Date of birth — I6th November *06, 
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Date of succeBBioii~29th August ’23 
Area in eq* miles — 88,034 
Population — 1,62,145 
Bevenue~"Rfl* 13,08,248 
Salute in guns — 9 

Danta— H. H. Maharana Shrl Bhavani- 
singhi Hamirsinhii, Maharana of — 
Date of birth— 12th September 1899 
Date of succession — 20th November ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 347 
Population — 19»54l 
Revenue — Bs. lt76,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Dbarampur- H. H. Maharana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of— 
Date of birth — 3rd December 1884 
Date of succession — 26th March ’21 
Area in eq. miles— 704 
Population — 1,12,031 
Revenue — Rs. S, 50*000 
Salute in guns— 9 

War— H* H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth — 2nd September 1899 
Date of succession— 14th April ’31 
Area in sq. miles — 1.669 
Population — 3,07,798 
Revenue— Rs. 24.66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Janjira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of — 
Date of birth — 7th March ’14 
Date of succet-sion — 2nd May *22 
Area in f-q. miles— 379 
Population — 1,10.388 
Revenue — Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Jawhar — Shrimant Yesbwantrao Maharaj, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth lith December ’17 
Date of succession — llth December ’27 
Area in sq. miles — 308 
Population— 65,291 
Revenue— Rs. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Khairpur— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan ’J aipur, Mir of — 

Date of birth — 4th January ’l3 
Date of succession — December ’36 
Area in sq. miles— 6,060 
Population— 227,168 
Revenue— Rs. 25*84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces — Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light infantry, 216 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns— 1 6 

Kolhapur — Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Clibatrapati Maharaj, G.C.8.I., G.ca.E., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 30 July 1897 
Date of succession — 6th May *22 
Area in sq. miles— d,2i7'l 


Population— 9,67,167 
Revenue — Rs. 126,86,527 
Salute in guns— 19 

Lnnawada— Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinbji, Saheb of— 

Date of birth— Sth June ’10 
Date of succession— 2nd October ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 388 
Population — 95,163 
Revenue— About Ks. 6, 6^,000 
Dynastic Salute— 9 guns 

Mndhol— H. H- Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth — 16 October ’29 
Date of succession — 9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue — lis. 4,86,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry— 116 
Salute in guns— 9 

Rajpipla— Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinbji Chhatrasinhji, E.c.8.1. 
Date of birth— 30 January 1890 
Date of succespion — 26th September ’16 
Area in sq, miles— 1,517‘60 
Popul ation — 2,48,068 
Revenue— Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Foices— Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in gune — 13 

Sachin — Hia Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haidtr Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubanzud Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — iith September ’09 

Date of succession — l9ih November ’80 

Area in sq. miles — ,57*80 

Revenue — Rs. 4,00 00/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns — 9 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
bir Chintamaurao Dbundirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.C.I £., Raja of 
Date of birth — I4ih Feb, 1890 
Date of succession — loth June 1903 
Area in sq. miles — 1,136 
Population —2,93,498 
Revenue— Rs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sant— Maharana Shri Jorawasinbji 
Partapsinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 24th March 1881 
Date of succession — 3ist. August 1896 
Area in eq. miles— 394 
Population— 83,631 
Revenue— Rb. 486,826 
Salute in guns— 9 

Savantvadi— (Minor) H. H, Ram Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth— 13th August *27 
Date of sttocessioQ— 5th July ’87 
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Area in eq* miles— 930 
Population— 2,62 170 
Revenue— Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Central India States 
AJaigarh— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
bingh Bahadur, Maharaja of-- 
Date of Buccession — 7th June ’13 
Date of birth— 1 3th November 1866 
Area in t-q. miles— 802 
Popula tio 0— 84,79 J 
Revenue— R b. 5u 0,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— ll 

Alirajpur— H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K.O.i.K.f Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 12th Sept. I88i 

Date of BucceBBion— 14th February 1891 

Area in feq. miles— 836 

Population -112,754 

Revenue of the State— Rfl. 5,35.000 

Salute in guns — ll 

Baoni— H. H. Azam-uLUmara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Sardar Jung. 
Date of birfti— 7th February J8“6 
Date of BucceBsion — 28th October ll 
Area in eq. miles— l2l 
Population— 25,266 
Revenue— Rfl. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— ii 

Baraundha (Pathar Kachar) — Roja Gaya 
Parahad Sing, llaja of — 

Date of birth— 1865 
Date of BUccesBion — 9th July ’09 
Area in sq. miles — 218 
Population — 15,912 
Revenue— Rfl. 45,000 neaily 
Salute in guns— 9 

Barwani— His Highness liana Devisinghji 

Date of birth— I9th July *22 

Date of succession — 2ist April ’30 

Area in sq. miles — 1,178 

Population— 1,76,632 

Revenue— Rfl. 11,04,610 

Salute in guns — 11 

Bhopal— Lt. Ool. H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
bikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., O.C.S.I., c,V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth— 9th September 1894 
Date of fluccession— I7th May ’26 
Area in eq. miles— 7,000 
Population— 700,000 
Revenue— Rfl. 62,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers— l4l : Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry— 772 ; Bhopal Qohar-i-Taj 
Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bijawar— H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Pate of birth— i7th June ’34 


Date of succession— llth Nov. ’41 
Area in hq. miles— 973 
Population —1,20,928 
Revenue — Rs. 3 55 271 
Salute in guns — ll 

Charkhari— H. H. Mali arajadhi raja 

Sipaha.ir-ul-Mulk Armardan Sing Ju 
Deo Balouiin, Maharaji nf — 

Date of biilh — 29 b December 
Dale of huicession — Oth tViohei JO 
Aiea in tq. miles — 880 
I’opulalioii— ]23,406 
Revenue — Rs 8,26,0U0 neaily 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhatarpur — H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
SingLi Bahadui. Mahajjqa of — 

Date of birth— 1 6th Augu'^t, ’04 

Date ot sncccHBiou — 5th A]ull, ’32 

Area in ^-q. inileP — 1,130 

Population — l,bl 267 

Giobb Revenue Neaily — Rs. 12,0^ UOO 

Indiaii state Foices — 412 

Saluie ill guiiB— Ll 

Daiia— Major Ll. H. MaliHi'.jii Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Hahadni, K 0 S.L 
Dale of biith — 21st June 1886 
Date of BuccesBion — 5ih August ’v.7 
Area lu sq. niileB — 9il 
Population— 148,659 
Revenue— Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces -Dalia Ist Govind — 
Infantry— 2uo 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns— 1 5 

Dewas (Senioi)— His IJlghness Maharaja 
Sir Vikiamsinha Kao Puar, E.G 6.1., 
B A. Maharaja of — 

Date nl biith— 4:h April ’10 

i ate ol hUccisBiou— 2lst Dtceraher ’37 

Area in sq miles— 449,60 

Population — 89,479 

Revenue — Rs, 7, CONOCO 

Salute in guns — 1.5 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H, Maharaja 
Sudashivrao Khase Sabeb Pawar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— j 3th August 1887 

Date of succebsion — 4th February ’34 

Area in sq. miles— 419 

Population— 70,513 

Revenue— Rs. 6,83,000 

Salute in guns — 15 

Dhar— Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Punr Suheb Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 24th November, ’20 
Date of succession- ist August ’26 
Date of Investiture— Ibth March, ’40 
Area in sq. miles — 1,799,34 
Population— 2,63,210 
Revenue— Rs. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces— Dhar Light Horae 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Lazmi Guard) tOs 
Salute in guns— 15 
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Indore— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 

Bajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwaut Rao 
Hoikar Bahadur, g.c.i.e., Maharaja of 
Date of birth— 6th Septeiubi r ’OH 
Date of BUCceBsion — 26th Fehruajy ’26 
Area in sq. miles— y,9U2 
population— over J 6,00,000 
Kevenue — Rs. If2l.8l,l00 
Indian State Forces— Indoiv Ho^kai 
Escort — 141, Indore IhI Battahun, 
Maharaja Holkar’s Infantry (\»mpaiiieB, 
“A” & “B”— 3 bU 

Indore Hoikar Transport Cr'rr'8—:;0«; 

Salute in guns— j9 

Jaora— Lt. Col H. II. Fakhrinl-DanUh 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Jfiikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, a.n.E , 
K.G.I.E. Nawab of— 

Date of birth— l7th January ls83 
Date of succession — 6th March 1896 
Area in eq. miles- 601 
Population — 1,1 6,738 
Kevenue — Rs. 16,(»0,000 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jhabua— H. H. Raja IJdai Sing, Raja of 

Date of birth— 6th May 1876 

Date of succession — 26rh A])r!l 1895 

Area in sq miles — 1,330 

Population— 123,932 

Revenue — Ks. 3,5< ,000 nearly 

Salute in guns — 11 

Khilchi pur— Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Durjansalsing, K.CI.B., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th August 1897 
Date of succession — I9th January ’08 
Area in sq. miles — 273 
Population— 45,625 
Revenue — Rs. 2,24,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Malhar — H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhi 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i E. Rttj*i of— 

Date of birth — 22nd February 1896 
Date of Buccessiou— 16th i>ec. 'll 
Area in sq miles— 407 
Popul ation —68,991 
Revenue — Rs. 6,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns- 9 

Nagod — (Unchehra)— H. H. Raja M»ihendn 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th February ’16 
Date of succession — 26th Feb, ’26 
Area in sq. miles — 50l*4 
Population— 87,911 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 9 

Narsinghj^arh — H, H. Raja Sir Vikiam 
Singhji Stthib Bdr. k.c.i. E. Raja ol— 
Date of birth— 21 Sept. *09 
Date of succession— 23rd April ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 734 
Population— 1,24,281 
Revenue— Rs. 7,09,291 (nearlv). 

Salute in guns— ll 

Orchha— BL, H. Baramad-i-Rajaha‘Bundel' 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 


OF INDIA 1945 

Bahadur, k.G.s.i. Maharaja of^ 

Date of birth— 14th April 1899 
Date of succession — 4th March ’30 
Area in sq. miles — 2,080 
Population— 3 14.661 
Revenue— Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 15 
Panna — H. H. Maharaja Maheudra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.i , 
j K.O.I.E., Maharaja of — 

‘ Date of birth- 3ist January 1894 
Date of succession— 20th June ’02 
‘ Area in sq. mihs— 2,696 
! Population — 2,12,130 
Revenue— R h. 9,50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — li 

Rajgarh — H. H. Raja Kawat Bikramaditya 
foingh Bahadur (minor), Raja of — 
Date of birth — 18th December ’36 
Date of succession — Do Do 
j Area in sq. miles — 962 
I Population— 1,48.609 
j Revenue— Rs. 8,63,200 
I Salute in guns — 11 

Ratlam— Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
tSir Si.jjiin Singh, G.c.i e., k.c.8.1., 

K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth — 13th January 1880 
Date of BuccesR'On — 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq. miles — 693 
Population — 1,26,117 
Revenue— Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Shree Lokendra 
Rifles — Authorised Strength — J61 
Salute in guns— 13 permanent, local 16 
Rewa — H, H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., e.g.s.l, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 12th March ’U3 
Date of BuccesBion— 3jBt October *18 
! Area in sq. miles — 13,000 
: Population — 18.20, 3t;6 
j Salute in guns — 17 
I Revenue — Rs. 60 00,000 
Sallana— H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
j Singbji Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Raja of — 
Date of birth — I8th Maicli 891 
' Date of BuccGRPion— 14th July ’19 
, Area in sq. miles— 297 
j Population— 40,228 
; Revenue— Rs. 3,00,000 
j Indian State Foiccb — 1. Cavalry 30: 
I 2 Infantry 44; 3, Police 180 
Salute in guns— 11 

I Samthar— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur k c.i.b., Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th August 1864 
Date of succession— l7th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles — 180 
Population — 33,216 
Revenue— Rs. 3,50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in gnus— 11 

Sitamau— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.C.1.E , Raja of— 
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Date of birth— 2nd January 1680 
Area in eq. miles— 201 
Population — 26,549 
Revenue — Rs. 2,56,076 
Salute in guns— il 

Gwaliar State 

Gwalior — H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar*u1- 
Mulk, Azim-uMqtidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
Waia Shikoh, Motasham-i-Uauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharaiadhiraja 
Alijah, HisamuB-BaUa-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaroan, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i 
Malik- Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud*Darjat‘i- 
IngliBtan, Maharak of — 

Date of birth— 26th June ’16 
Date of Buccession— 5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles— 26,367 
Population — 3,623,070 
Revenue— Rs. 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Gwalior let Yayaji Lancers — 626 
„ 2nd Alijfth .. — 626 

3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Bcindia’s Own Lancers — 526 
,, 1st Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion — 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion — 766 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

,, 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
-772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train* 
ing) — 488 

„ Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s House Artillery— 138 
„ Sappers Artillery — 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns — 2i 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt -General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jab Muzadar-uLMulk wai Mamalik, 
Kizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, g.c.b.i., 
Nizam of — 

Date of birth— 6th April 1886 
Date of Bucce8Bion“29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,466 
Population— 17,877.986 
Revenue — Rs. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Hyderabad let 
Imperial Service Lancers. 644 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 2l 

Jammu & Kashmir State 
Jammu &: Kashmir— Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltant-i-Englishia, 
Q.0.8J., a.o.i.B., K.c.y.o., LL.O., Maha* 
]r»]A of— 


Date of birth— September 1806 
Date of BnccesBion-^September ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 84,471 
Population — 40,2 1,616 
Revenue— Rs. 257*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

1. let Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry — 663 

2. ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 


3. 

2nd 

Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. 

1st 

t» 

** 

„ Infantry 679 

6. 

2nd 

ft 

ft 

„ Rifles 690 

6. 

3rd 

ff 

ft 

II II 679 

7. 

4th 

t* 

ft 

„ Infantry 690 

8. 

6th 

»* 

*> 

., Light „ 679 

9. 

6th 

»* 

*1 

n *1 II 772 

10. 7th 

•I 

♦♦ 

f» n 11 690 

11. 

8th 

»» 

II 

•1 11 II 679 


12 9th 


679 


let Line (Troops Administrative Service) 

365 


13. J. & L. A. T. C. 

14 Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

16. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 
Iran sport 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 

19. ., Fort Dept. 

20. Military Veterinary Corps 

21. Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns— 21 
Banganapalle— H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 

Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of Birth- 9th November ’01 


1969 

26 


299 

68 

117 

21 

40 


Date of Buceession — 22nd January ’22 

Area in sq. miles — 276 

Top u I a ti on — 44 .63 1 

Revenue — Rs. 8,63.758 

Salute in guns— 9 

Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth --29th Vrischigon 1039 m. b. 
Date of succession— I3th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 1480 
Population— 1,422,875 
Revenue — Rs. 1,21,46.238 
Indian State Forces— 34 Officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns — 17 


Pudnkfcottai — H. H, Sri Bribadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopal Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth— 28rd June *22 
Date of succession — 24th October *28 
Area in sq. miles — i,i79 
Population— 4,38.348 
Revenue — Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— li 


Travaneore— H. H. Sir Padmanabha 
Dasa Yanobi Pala Rama Yarma 
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KuIaiekbarA Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Bamraja Bahadur 
Bhamaher Jan);^ G.c i.E , Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — 7th November *12 
Date of suoceaaion — let September *24 
Area in sq. miles— 7.661*75 
Population — 6,070,0 1 8 
Revenue — Rs. 280*78 lakhs 
Salute in guns — 19; Local 21 
Myaore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Chamraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 18th July '19 
Date of succession — 8th September *40 
Area in sq. miles— 29.493 
Population— 73*29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue — Rs. 4.65,66, uOO nearly 
Indian State Forces — Mvsore Lancers 
495; Horse 156; Bodyguard 125; 
let Infantry 772; 2nd Infantry 1130; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns — 2l 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur— Major His Highness Rukn- 
nd Ddula, Nusrat-i-.Tang, Shaif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Mnkhlish-ud- 
Daiila, Wa Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbassi, Bahadur. G c.l E., K.C.6 i., 
K.c.v.O. Nawab Ruler of — 

Date of birth — 30th September *04 
Date of succession — 4th March *07 
Area in sq* miles — 22 000 
Population — Over one million 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40.00,000 
Indian State Forces— Bahawalpur 1 st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab*s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns — 17 

Bilaspnr— (Kahlur)— H. H. Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 26th. January *13 
Date of succession — I8th Nov. *27 
Area in sq. miles— 448 
Population—l.iO 000 
Revenue— Rs, 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chamba — H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth — 8th December *24 
Date of succession — 7th. Dec, '35 
Area in sq. miles— 8,127 
Population— 16,89,38 
Revenue— Rs. 9.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — ii 

Coimcil of A ministration appointed by 
Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President — Lt. Col. 

5 S* Strong, o.LB, Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary — Dew an Bahadur 

Lala Madho Ram. Member— Rai 

Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Farldkot— Lt, H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 


Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth — 29th January *15 
Date of succession — 23rd December *18 
Area in sq. miles— 643 
Population — 164,846 
Revenue— Rs. 17,00 000 
Indian State Forces —Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquariers 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry ii2. Band 35 
Salute in guns 11 

Jind — Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Raja Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, G.c.l.B. 
G.C.s I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — lith October 1879 
Date of succession— 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 1,259 
Population— 308. 183 
Revenue Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 
Kapurthala— Colonel His Highness 
1 Farzand-l-Dilband Rashik-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-lnglishia Raia>i-RajgaD 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S I., GCI.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 24th November 1872 
I Date of succession— .oth September 1877 
Area in sq, miles— 652 
Population — 3,78,380 
Revenue— K b. 34.00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Loharu— Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 23rd March *11 
Date of succession — 30th Oct. *22 
Area in sq. miles — 222 
Population —27,892 
Revenue— Rs. 1,3 ^000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Malerkotla— Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmed Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.O.I.B., Nawab of— 

Date of birth — lOth September 1881 
Date of succession — 23rd August *08 
Area in sq. miles — 168 
Population — 80,322 
Revenue— Rfl. 15,61.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Sappers — Head- 
uarters l6; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40; 
nfantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns 11 

Mandi— Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur. K.C.s.L, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 20th August ’04 
Date of succession— 20th April *13 
Areaiu sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,07,466 
Revenue— Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— ii 
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Nabha— H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aquidat-Paivvandi-Daulat-i-Injrlighia, 
Barar Bans Barmut R.a)A-i“Haiap;an, 
Maharaja Piatap Bingha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of b!rth--21st September ’19 
Date of succoflflion — February *28 
Area in aq. miles — 928 
Population — 26H334 
Revenue — Rs. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Patiala— Dr. H. H. Faizand i-Khas 

Daulat-i-Englinhia Maiisur-ul-Zaman 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeswar Sh»i Maharaja-i Raigau 
Bhri Yadavindra Sinhji ll.d , 

Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 7th January *13 
Date of succession — 23rd March ’38 
Area in sq. milefi — 5,932 
Population —1,625,520 
Revenue — Rs. 1.57,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 



Combatants: Non-coniha' 

ants 

1. 

1st Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 

2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 


3 ! 

War Strength 2nd P Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. 

P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 

1st. K S, Infantry 

732 

66 1 

6. 

2nd Yadavendra „ 

665 

61 1 

7. 

3rd P S. 

662 

51 i 

8. 

4th Patiala „ 

062 

51 : 

9. 

Training Bataliou 

Patiala Tranfi|) 0 ’ts C jrps 

6*35 

4' i 

10. 

99 

33 

11. 

S. M. Vety. Hospital 

5 

9 1 

12. 

Army Trg. School 

;)9 

10 j 

13. 

Patiala VVireless Section 

46 

6 ' 

14. Deputy Company 

227 

10 1 


4609 633 


Salute in guns— 17 

Sirmur (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Hdr. Mahaiaja of — 
Date of birth— 10th January ’13 
Date of succession — Nov. ’33 i 

Area in sq. miles— 1,141 l 

Population — 1,48,568 I 

Revenue— Rs. 10,00,000 nearly | 

Indian State Forces— Sappers—Head- 
quarters 5; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142, No 2 Company 155; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns— 11 

Snket— H.H. Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 
Date of birth— 1894 

Date of succession — 13th Oct. *19 , 

Area in sq. miles — 420 
Population — 54,328 I 

Revenue— Rs. 2,67,000 nearly j 

Salute in guns— 11 1 

Baahahr- H, H. Raja Padam Singh, 1 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of succession — 5th August '14 

Area in sq. miles— 3,820 

Popul atio n — 86,077 

Revenue— Rs. 3,34,600 nearly 

Salute in guns- 9 

Rajputana States 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Mabaraj Tej 
Snihji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 19th March ’ll 

Date of succession — 22nd July *37 

Area in eq. miles — 3217 

Population— 7,49,751 

Revenue— About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces— 1. Jey Paltan 

Infantry 865; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 

331 , 3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 158 ; 4. 

Garrison Force 28 

Salute in guns— 15 

Banswara — H. H, Rai-i-Rayan Maharawa] 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.c.l.E. Maharawal of — 

Date ot bsrth— 15th July 1888 
Date of suecpssion — 8th January *14 
Area in sq. miles— 1,946 
Population — 2,99,913 
Revenue— lls 8,17,726 
Salute ill gull 1—15 


Bharatpur — Lt. Col. II. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajuidra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
P>aiifldur, Bahadur Jang, K.C fl.l„ 

Date of birth — Itli O.'rober 1899 
Date of BuccfHsioii- 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles — 1,982 
Population— 4,96.1.37 
Revenue— Rs. 34.25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jeswant House- 
hold Infantry— 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh*8 
Own Infantry— 353 ; 3rd Baretha 

Infantry— *35.5 
Salute in guns — 17 


Bikaner— General li. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Nareiidra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E, G.C.V.O., K.C.B ! 

A.D.C., LL D., Maharajah of — 

Date of bii th— 13th Oct. 1880 
Date of succession— Blst Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles — 2.3,317 
Population— 12,9.^,000 
Revenue— Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian State Forces 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 532 
Sadul Light Infantry 7(73 

Dun gar Lancers 

(including H. H.*s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 245 
A A ll Battery 20 

O J Training Centre 158 

2nd Battalion, Bikanei State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion. Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 4i3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 

Salute in guns— Personal 19, Permanent i7 

Bundi— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Sar Buland Raj Maharajadhiiaj 
Saheb Bahadur, g.c.ie. 

Date of birth — 8th March 1893 
Date of succession— 8th August *27 
Area in sq. miles— 2,220 
Population —2,49,374 
Revenue— Rb. 15,50 000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bholpiir — Lt. Col. H. II. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar'ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaia-Kana Sir Udaibhati 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.cs.i, K c.v.o., Mahaiaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 

Date of Buccession— 29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2,30,188 

Revenue — Rs. 17,60,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces— Dhol pur Narsingh 

Infantry 164: Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 75 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur — H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mohi> 
mahendra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhi Bahadur, 

K.C.B.i , Maharawal of — 

Date of birth — 7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession — J5th Nov. ’J8 
Area in sq. miles — 1,460 
Population — 2,74 282 
Revenue Nearly — Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Rai Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, q.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 21st August ’ll 
Date of succession — 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 16,682 
Population— 26,31,776 
Revenue— Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry — 772 
Jaipur Lancers— 626 ; Trpt. Corps— 570 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jaisalmer- H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sn 
Mahardwalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Obandrabhal 
Rnkan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijalman k.c s.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of BuccesBion— 26th June *14 
Area in sq. miles— 16,062 

8 


Population— 93f246 
Salute in guns — 16 

Jhalawar— H. H, Dbarmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Raiendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
KC.fi.i., Maharaj Rana of — 

Date of birth— 15th July 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April *29 
Area in sq. miles— 81 3 
Population— 1,22,375 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore 11 is Highness 
Raj Uftjcswar Saramad-i-lUjai-llind 
Sahib Bahadur, u.g.s.i , k. c.v.o. 

A. DC., LLD. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8th July ’03 
Ascended the throne — 3rd O(d,ober, ’is 
Area — 36,u7l sq. miles 
Population— 21,34. S4S 
Revenue — Rs. 157,71*521 
Indian State Foiees — 

Jodhpur Saidar Kissala— .508 ; Jodhpur 
1 raining Squadion-~147 ; Jodhpur Sar> 
dar infantry, including Tiaining Coy, 
(H;3) and Slate Militaiy Band (39)— 
864 ; 2Dd Jodhpur Infantry— 669 : Jodh- 
pur Blule ’iroops— so ; Fort Duard— 94. 
Salute in guns— 17 

Karaiili— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadnkul Chandra Bhal, 
K,c B I , Maharaja of - 
Dale of birth — 18th June 1866 
Date of succession— 2lBt August ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,242 
Population— 1,52,41 3 
Estimated Gross Revenue — 6,28,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Klshengarh — H. H. TJmdae Rnjhae 
Baland Makau Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Bumaii Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of ■- 
Date of birth— 27th January ’29 
Date of Buccessioii— 24th Apiil *39 
Area in pq. miles — 858 
Populatiou — 1,61,1 65 
Revenue— K b 7,50,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.s.l, g.c.i.e., g.b e., 
Maharao of — 

Date of birth— 15th September 1872 
Dale of succession — llth June 1889 
Area in sq. miles — 5,684 
Population— 6,86,804 
Revenue — Rs. 53 68 lacs 
Salute in guns— 19 

Pratabgarh — H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Maharwat of 
Date of birth— *08 
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Date of Buccession— »’29 
Area in eq. inileB—889 
Population — 91,967 
Revenue — Rb. 5,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— -15 

Shahpura— H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 7th March 1876 
Date of BuccesBion — 24th June 
Area in eq. miles— 405 
Population — 6l,17J^ 

Revenue— Rb. 3,36,762 
Salute in gunH— 9 

Sirohi — H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 

Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur 
G.c.i.E, K.C.S.I., Maharao of— 

Date of birth — 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of Buccesflion— 29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,994 
Population— 2,33,870 
Revenue— R b. 11.48,771 
Salute in guns — 15 

Tonk - H. H. Sald-ud-daula Waxir-uD 
Mu Ik Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowalal-i- 
Jung, O.C.I.B. Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 13th February, 1879 
Date of succesBion — 23rd June ’30 
Area in eq. miles— 2,553 
Population— 3,53,687 
Revenue— R b. 19,30.000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur -~( Me war)— Lt. Col H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G c.k.i., Maharana of — 
Date of birth— 22nd February 1884 
Date of BUcceBHioii — 24th May ’30 
Area in eq. miles— 12,753 
Population— 1,925.000 
Revenue — Re. 80,00*000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 19 

Stkktm State 

Sikkim— H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namagyal, K.c.i E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of BucceBBiou — 5th Dec. ’14 

Area in eq. miles — 2,818 

Population— 81,721 

Revenue— R b. 4/33.000 

Salute in guns— 15 

United Provinces States 

Benares — H« H. Maharaja Vlbhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur* (minor) Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 5th November ^27 
Date of BuccesBion— 5th April, ’39 
Area in sq. mileH— 875 
Population— 461,327 
Revenue — R b. 30,42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 (Local 15) 

Rampur— Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
l-Dailpazir-i-Daulat-i-IngliBhia Mukhlis 


iid-Daula Naeir-ul-Mulk Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Kaza Ali Khan Bahadur MuBtaid 
Jung, K.C.8 I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 17th Nov. '06 
Date of BuccesBion— 20th June ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 892*64 ' 

Population — 461 ,919 
Revenue— Rfl. 51,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Tehrl (Garhwal)— Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shab, k c.h.i., of-^- 
Date of birth— 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of BucceHBion-2.)tli April ’13 
Area in sq. milea — 4,502 
Population— 3,18,482 
Revenue — Rb. 18,30,000 neatly 
Indian State Forces — Tehii H. Q. 

Infantry and Band- 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra — 101 
„ Sappers and Miners— 129 
Salute in guns— 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar— Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna 
KumerBinghji Bhavsinghji, K.c.^.i , 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 19th May ’12 
Date of BUCccBsion— IBth July ’19 
Area in eq. miles — 2,961 
Population — 5,00,274 
Revenue— Rb. 109,68,620 
ludian State Forces — Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270; Bhavnagar Infanry — 219 
Salute in guns— 13 

Cutch — H. H. Maharajadbiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shii Sir Khengraji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.c.w.i., g.c.i.e. Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of Buccession — let Jan. 1876 
Area in eq. mileB— 8,249,5 
Population— 5,00,800 
Revenue— Kb. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guiiB— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra— Major H. H, Maharaja 
Shn GhanaehyamBinhji Ajitsinhii 
G.C.I.E., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31 8t May 1889 
Date of BucceBBion— February, ’ll 
Area in eq. miles— 1,167 
Population —95,946 
Revenue— Rb. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Dhrol — H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan> 
draBinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 28th Aug. ’12 
Date of BuccesHion— 20th Oct. ’39 
Area in eq, milee — 282*7 
Population— 27.6H9 
Revenue— Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns -9 

Gondal— H. H, Maharaja Shri Bhaga^ 
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vateinhij Sagramji G.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., 
Mabaraia of— 

Date of birth~24th Oct. 1865 
Date of succeBBion— 14th Dec. 1869 
Area in eq. miles— 1,024 
Popul ation — 2 ,05,846 
Kevenue — R b. 60,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gung— ll 

Junagadh — Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Kasulkhanji k.c.s.t., 
G.G.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of Buccession — 22nd Jan. ’ll 
Area in eq. miles— 3,336*9 
Population — 545,152 
Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000,000 
Indian State Forces— Junagadh Lancers 
— i 73 ; Junagadh Mahabalkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Salute in guns — 15 

Limbdl—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
Salji Digvijayflinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 19th Feb. ’04 
Date of succeBBion— 6th Jan. ’41 
Area in sq. milea — 343*96 

(excluflive of about 207 sq. miles ii\ 
the Collectorate of Ahmedabad). 
Population— 44,000 nearly 
Revenue— R b. 7, 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Morvi— H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E, K.C.S.I., Muharaja of— 
Date of birth — 26th Dec. 1 876 
Date of BuccesBion — ilth Jan. ’22 
Area in square miles — 822 
Population— 1 12,0*23 
Revenue — Rs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— ll 

Nawanagar — Lt. Col H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shn Sir Digvijayeinhji Ranajitsinhji 
Jadeja, C.o.i.E., k.c.s.i., a.d.c,, Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth — 1st Sept. 1895 
Date of BUccesBion— 2nd April ’33 
Area in sq. milee— 3,791 
Population — 5,04,006 
Revenue— Rs, 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guuB— 15 

Palanpur — Lt, Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth — 7th July 1883 
Date of BuccesBion— 28th Sept. ’IS 
Area in square miles — 1,774,64 
Population— 3,15,855 
Revenue— Rs. 11,64,987 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Palltaea— H. H. Thakor Sahib Shri Baha' 
durBinbji Mansinbji k.c.i.e. k.gs.i.’ 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth- 8rd April *00 
Date of gaocegaion— 29th Aug. ’05 


Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population— 62.150 
Revenue — Re. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gunB~9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natawarsinhji, Bhabeinbji k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 30th June ’01 
Date of BuccesBion — lOth Dec. ’08 
Area in eq miles — 642,25 
Population of State— 1,46,648 
Revenue — Rb. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in Guns— 13 

Radhanpur— H. IT. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkbau Babi Bahadur 
JNawab of— 

Date of Birth — 10th Oct, 1899 
Date of BuccesBion— 7th April ’37 
Area of State in sq. miles — l,i.50 
Population of State — 70,530 
Revenue — Rb 8,000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Rajkot— H. H, Thkor Saheb Shri Pradii- 
mnaBinji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of Birth — 24th Feb. ’J3 
Date of succeBBion — 17th August ’40 
Area in sq. milcB— 2s24 
Population of State- 1,0.3,033 
Revenue— Rb. j 3,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns — .9 

Wadhwan— H II. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Surendraeinliji, Ihakor Saheb of — 
Date of Birth — 4th January, ’2‘* 

Date of BuccesBion— 27th July, ’34 
Area— 242*6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British India District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population —50,934 
Revenue — Rb. 6 lacs 

Salute — Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner — Captain H.' H. Maharana 

Shii Sir Amaisiohji, k c.s.i , k.c.i e., 
Maharana Saheb of — 

Date of Birth — 4th January 1879, 

Date of Buccession — 12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles — 4l7 
Population — 65,024 
Revenue— 7,67,000 
Salute in guns — 11 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan States 

Las Bela— Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan. Jam Sahib of— 

Date of Birth — December 1896 
Date of succession March ’2l 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 60,696 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh— Baja Sreekaran Radhanath 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. *09 
Date of succesBion — 22iid June *18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population— 65.608 
Revenue — R^. 1,76,000 
Athmalik— Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 10th November *04 
Date of succession— 3rd November ’18 
Area in eq. miles — 730 
Population — 59,749 
Revenue— Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 
Bamra— Raja Bhanugan^^a Tribhuman 
Deb, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 26th February, *14 
Date of Buccession— let January *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1988 
Population— 1,34,721 
Revenue— Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba — Raja Bree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mabapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 10th January *14 
Date of siiccesBion— 20th August *22 
Area in sq miles— 142 
Population— 52,924 
Revenue— Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Baud— Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of — 
Date of birth— 14th March *04 
Date of succession- lOth March ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population— 124,41 1 
Revenue— Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai — Raja Indra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 6tb Januarv 1884 
Date of succession— 19th February ’02 
Area in sq. miles — 1,296 
Population— 68,178 
Revenue— Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

1 aspalla-— Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth~16th April *08 
Date of Buccession— 11th December *13 
Area in sq. miles— 568 
Population— 53,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal — Raja Sankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 5lh November *04 
Date of succession — 16th Oct. *18 
Area in sq. miles — 1.463 
Population— 2,33,691 
Revenue— Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpur — Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekbar 

Date of birth — 14th May 1898 

Date of succession — lOth June *l7 

Area in sq. miles— 2,492 

Population— 3,09,27 1 

Revenue — Rs. 6,76.000 nearly 

Biudol— Raja Bahadur Naba Kishor 

Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.E.A. 6., F.il.B.A., Raja of— 

Pate of birth— 14th June 1891 


Date of Buccession — lOth February W 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Population — 48,896 
Revenue— R b. 1,46,000 

Keoujhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of — 

Date of birth— 26th December *05 
Date of succession- l2h August *26 
Area in sq. miles— 3,217 
Population— 529,786 
Revenue— Rs. 15'56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th August *14 
Date of succession — 26th December *22 
Area in sq. miles — 244 
Population— 64 289 

Kharsawan — Raja Sriraro Chandra Singh 

Date of birth — 4th July 1892 

Date of succession— 6th February '02 

Area in sq. miles — 157 

Population— 44,805 

Revenue — Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpur — Raja Ananta Narayan 

Mansingh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth — 9th September *08 
Date of succession— 5th July *21 
Area in sq miles — 207 
Population— 48,448 
Revenue— Rs. 129,000 

Nayagarh- Raja Krishna Chandra Singha 
Maudbata Raja of — 

Date of birth — l5th August *11 
Date of succoBsion — 7th Dec. *18 
Area in sq. miles — 552 
Popu I ation — 1,6 1 ,409 
Revenue— Rs. 392,210 

Nilgirl— Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandra, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 2nd Feb, *04 
Date of succession— 6th July ’J3 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population- 73, 1C 9 
Revenue— Rs. 2,14.589 

Pal Lahara— Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth — 26th November *03 
Date of succession— 18th April '13 
Area in sq. miles — 452 
Popul ation —23,229 
Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Rairakbol— Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth — 1894 

Date of succession— 3rd July *0C 

Area in sq. miles— 838 

Population— 31,226 

Revenue — Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpur— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth — About i887 
Date of Buccessiou— 12th July 1899 
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Area in sq. milea— ;208 
Population— 41,282 
Revenue — Rb. 65,000 

Seralkella — Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo. Ruler of— 

Date of birth — 30th July lb87 
Date of BuccesBion— 9th Dec. *,'jl 
Area in eq. milcB— 449 
Population^! 66.374 
Revenue Rb. 418,000 nearly 

Taleher — Kaja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Haricbandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 9th Juno 1880 

Date of BucceBBion-~i8th December 1891 

Area in Bq. milee— 399 

Population— 86,482 

Revenue— R b. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — {Bombay Presy) 
Akalkot — Meherban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehflingh, Raja BhonHle, Raja of — 
Date of birth — I3tli Dec. ’l5 
Date of BucceBBion — 4th April *23 
Area in Bq. miles — 498 
Population— 92,605 
Revenue— R b. 7,58,000 nearly 
Auudh — Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of BucceBsion— 4th November '09 
Area in Bq. mileB— 501 
Population— 88,762 
Revenue— R b. 3,38,278-! 2-1 nearly 

Phaltan — Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 11th September 1896 
Date of BuccesBion — i7th October *16 
Area in Bq. mileB— 397 
Population— 58,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,56,000 nearly 

Jath— Lt. Raja Shrimant Viiayaainghrao 
Ramrao Dafle Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt July *09 
Date of succeBsion — i4th August *28 
Area in Bq. miles- 981 
Population — 91,099 
Revenue—Rs. 4,25,000 
Jamkhandi— Meherban Shankarrao 
Parashuramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 6th Nov. '06 
Date of succesBion — 26th Feb. *24 
Area in eq. miles— 524 

Population— 1,14,282 
Revenue—Rs. 10,06,715 

Kurundwad— (Senior)— Meherban Ohinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth — l3th Feb. *21 

Date of Buccession— loth September *27 

Area in Bq. miles— 182‘5 


Population— 88,760 
Revenue— Rfl. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad— (Jr.)— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth — 6th. Dec. i875 
Date of BucceBsion— 29th July, 1899 
Area in eq. miles— 114 
Population — 84,288 
Revenue — Rb. 2,88,000 nearly 

Miraj (Sr)— Narayanrao Qangadharrao 
alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth— 6th September *1898 
Date of BucceBBion — lith Dec. ’39 
Area in eq. miles— 342 
Population — 93,838 
Revenue— Rb. 4,41,000 nearly 

Miraj (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan » 
K.o.r E., Raja of— 

Date of birth — 4th March 1889 
Date of BuccesBion — 16th. Dec. 1899 
Area in Bq, miles— l96i 
Population — 40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 3.68,516 nearly 

Ramdurg— Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Kao Saheb Bhave, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 16th Sept. 1896 
Date of Buccession— 30th April *07 
Area in sq. miles— !69 
Population— 38,997 
Revenue—Rs. 2,69.000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 7th Oct. i890 
Date of BucceBBion— 30th January 1893 
Area in eq. miles— 7J 
Population— 16,830 
Revenue—Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 
Mahi^Kantha States 

Ghodasar— Thakor Shri Fatehsingbji 
Ratansinji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 7th Aug. ’o9 
Date of succession— 3ist May *03 
Area in sq, miles — 16 
Population— 6,708 
Revenue—Rs. 51,000 

llol— Thakor Shivsinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth — Slst December ’01 
Date of Buccession — 18th. Oct. ’27 
Area in eq. miles— 19 
Population— 3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 
Katosan— Thakor TakhatBinhji Karan- 

Binbji Thakor of— 

Date of birth — 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of BucceBBion — January '01 
Area in eq. miles— 10 
Population— 4,818 
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Revenue — R b. 61,000 nearly 
Khadal— Sardar Shri Fatehsinbji Raj- 
sinhji, Thakor Shri of — 

Date of birth— 1899 
Date of succession— 7th February *12 
Area in sq. miles — 8 
Popu 1 ation —2 ,852 
Revenue— Rs. 35,000 nearly 
Malpur— Raolji Shri Gambhireinbii 
Himatsinhji — 

Date of birth — 27th Oct. ’14 
Date of Buccession— 23rd June ’23 
Area in eq. miles — 97 
Population — 16,582 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur — Thakor Fateusinbii Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of Buccessiou— 1896 
Area in sq. miles— li 
Population — 3,938 
Revenue — Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda — Thakor Joravarsinliji of — 

Date of birth— 1 7th April '14 
Date of succession — I8th July ’19 
Area in sq. miles — 11 
Population— 3,424 
Revenue — Rs. 33,000 nearly 

VIJayanagar— Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji 
Date of birth— 8rd January ’04 
Date of succession— 27th June *16 
Area in sq. miles— 135 
Population — 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue — Rs. I,00,o00 nearly 

Bewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa — Shrimant Tbakur Saheb 
Sbree Natvaisinghi Kaniitsinbji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 19th November *03 
Date of succes‘^ion— 26th April ’35 
Area in sq. miles— 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda States) 
Population— 13,620 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodba — Meherban Rana Shri 

Ranjitsinbii Gambhirsinbji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers 
Date of birth— 4th January i892 
Date of succession— 27th September *17 
Area in sq. miles— 143 
Population— 11,386 
Revenue — Rs. 142.000 

Kadana— Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth— 28th January 1879 
Date of succession — I2th April 1889 
Area in'^sq. miles — 130 
Population— 15,370 
Revenue— Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of — 
Pate of birth~>24th March ’05 


Date of succession — I3th Sept. *2? 

Area in sq. miles— 1950 
Population— 4,197 
Revenue— Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor Indarsinhji Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 16th Aug. 1885 

Date of succession— 30th May ’07 

Area in sq. miles — 12 

Population — 1,766 

Revenue— Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora — Thakor Mansinbjee Karansinhjee 

Date of birth — 14th November ’07 

Date of succession — i3th June '28 

Area in sq. miles — 19 (approx) 

Population — 6300 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad — Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth — 15th October 1895 
Date of succession — 24th June *15 
Area in sq. miles— 8*50 
Population— 2,330 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha— Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji 
Date of birth— 19th August 1894 
Date of succession— 1 St July ’22 
Area in sq, miles— 24 
Population— 6,355 
Revenue — Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Dale of birth— l2th Aug. 1882 
Date of suijcession— 26th March *22 
Area in sq. miles — 73 
Population — 14,580 
Revenue— Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh — Tbakur Rai Singh, Tbakur of 
Date of birth— 3rd October 1889 
Date of succession— 30th May *12 
Area in sq. miles — 06 
Population— 10,414 
Revenue — Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garaull— Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhau 

Siugh, Chief of — 

Date 01 birth — 2nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 21 
Population— 4,965 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat— Rana Bhimsing, Rana of — 

Date of birth — 10th November ^i5 
Date of succession — 20th May ’17 
Date of getting Ruling Power — 14th 
March *36 

Area in sq. miles— l3l,20 
Population— 20,946 
Revenue — Rs. 81,550 

Kachhi-Baroda— Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth — 3rd October ’04 
Date of succession — 13 th June *06 
Area in sq. miles— 34‘63 
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Population— 6000 
Revenue— Bs. 71000/- 
Kathiwara--Rana Thakur Sahib 
OnkarHinhji, Rana of— 

Date of Birth — 5th December 1891 
Date of BUcceBSlon— 8th June, ’03 
Area in Sq* miles— 70 
Population of State — 6096 
Bevenue — Ra. 44,880 
Kothi— Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— aoth July 1892 
Date of BuccesBion— 8th August ’14 
Area in sq. miles — 169 
Population —20,087 
Bevenue — Bs. 70,000 nearly 

Karwal— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of — 
Date of birth— let December ’0i 
Date of succession— 2od October ’06 
Area in sq. miles — 142 
Population — 19.851 
Bevenue— Bs. 2,04,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth~7th November ’07 
Date of succession — 4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles — 39 
Population— 4,782 
Bevenue— Be. 53,000 nearly 

Multhan — Dharmalan kar. Dharm -bhushan 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of succession — 26th August ’01 

Area in sq. miles— 100 

Population — 11,804 

Bevenue— Over Bs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera — Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth — ’ll 

Date of succession— 27th March ’22 

Area in sq. miles— 90 

Population— 5,358 

Revenue — Be. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo — Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 
Date of birth— let March ’08 ' 

Date of succession- 3rd Oct. ’23 
Area in sq. miles— 53*14 
Population— 9,038 
Revenue— Bs. 50,000 nearly 

PIploda— Bawat Mangal Singh. Bawat of 
Date of birth — 7th September 1893 
Date of succession — 5tb Nov. *19 
Area in sq. miles — 35 
Population— 9,766 
Revenue— Bs. 1,14,000 

Sarila— Baja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession— 11th Sep. 1898 
Area in sq. miles— 35*28 
Population— 6,081 
Revenue— Rs, 1.00,000 
Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November ’09 


Date of succession— 2drd April *31 
Area in sq. miles— 7l 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue — Bs. 69,000 nearly 
Sohawal— Baja Bhagwat Baj Bahadur 
Singh, O.I.K . Baja of— 

Date of birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of Biiccession — 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles- 213 
Popul a lion —38.078 
Revenue— Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur— Dewan Baghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. 1895 
Date of succession — 7th April ’4l 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
I Population— 6,269 
; Revenue — Bs. 31.000 nearly 

Central Frovincea States 

Baatar— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
' Date of birth— 25th June* ’29 
Date of succession — 28th Feb. ’36 
Area in sq. miles — 13,725 
Population— 6,34,915 
Revenue— Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhuikhadan — Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of — 

Date of birth— April **891 

Date of succession- 30th Sept. ’03 

Area in eq. miles — 154 

Population — ^26,141 

Revenue— Bs. 1.22,000 

Jashpur— Baja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Dale of birth — llth Jan. ’26 

Date of succession— 8th Feb, ’2b 

Area in sq. miles— 1,923 

Population — 2 ,23,632 

Revenue— Rs. 3,62,342 

Banker — Maharajadhiraj Bbanupratap 
Deo Chief of — 

Date of birth— I7th September *22 
Date of succession — 8th Jan. ’2,5 
Area in sq. miles — 1,429 
Population— 122,928 
Revenue — Rs. 3,88,000 
Kawardha— Thakur Dharamraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth — 18th August ’10 
Date of succession — 4th Feb. '20 
Area in sq. miles— 805 
Population — 72,820 
Revenue — Rs. 2,93,175 

Khafragarh — Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 9th November *14 
Date of succession— 22nd October ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 93i 
Population — 157,400 
Revenue— Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth— 8th December *31 
Date of Bucceesion— November *09 
Area in sq. miles — 1,647 
Population — 90,600 
Revenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai — Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 
Date of birth— 24th September *18 
Date of Buccession— 30th October *18 
Area in eq. mileB~i65 
Population — 12»803 

Revenue— Re. 2.01,000 nearly | 

Nandgaon— Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of — 

Date of birth— 30th March ’06 

Date of Buccession — 24th June *13 

Area in sq. miles— 871 

Population — 1,47,919 

Revenue — Rs. 7,91.000 

Raigarh- Raja Ohakradhar Sinp,h. Raja of 
Date of birth— 19th August ’05 
Date of succession —23rd August *24 
Area in sq. miles — 1.48H 
Population— -2.41,634 
Revenue— Rs. 6.46,000 nearly 

Saktl — Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— -3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession — 4th July *14 
Area in sq. miles — 138 
Population— 41,696 
Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth — 3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession— 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles — 540 

Population — i,l7,78i 

Revenue— Rs. 3.14,000 nearly 

Surguja- Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo O.B.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 3 Ist Dec, *17 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population — 6,61,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,68,600 nearly 

Udaipur — Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 5th June '23 
Date of succession — 8th Dec. *27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,052 
Population— 71,124 
Revenue— Rs. 3,22,000 

Mdras States 

SanduT— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Sabeb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16th November *08 
Date of succession— 6th May *28 
Area in sq. Miles — 167 
Population— 11684 
Revenue— Rs. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

Dnjana— Jalal-ud-Daul Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. *12 
Date of succession— 2lst July *25 
Area in sq. miles — lOO 
Popul ation — 25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,660,000 nearly 


Kalsia — Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 

Bahadur, Raja Sahib of — 

Date of birth— 30th October *02 
Date of succession— 25th July ’08 
Date of Investiture with 1 

full rulinp; power : j 6th April ’22 

Area in sq. miles— 192 
Po pulation— 59,848 
Revenue— Rs. nearly 3,60,000 


Patandi — Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— i7th March *10 
Date of succession — 30th Nov. *17 
Date of Investiture— loth Dec. ’31 
Area in sq, miles— 160 
Popul ation — 24, 500 
Revenue— Rs. 3,10,000 


Simla Hill States 

Baghal— Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 14th March ’09 
Date of succession — l4th Oct. *22 
Area in sq. miles— 124 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Sing, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 16th Sept *10 
Date of succession— 30th Dec. 1941 
Area in sq. miles— 36 
Population— 93,695 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 

Bhajji — Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 19th April *06 
Date of succession — 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles- 96 
Population— 14,263 
Revenue— Rb. 99,000 

Jubbal— Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.O.B.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12th Oct. 1888 
Date of succession — 29th Apri ’lO 
Area in sq. miles- 288 
Population— 28,500 
Revenue— R b. 8, 60, 000 nearly 

Keonthal— Raja Hemendar Sen, Kaja of— 
Date of birth— 2lst January *06 
Date of succession- 2nd Feb. *16 
Area in sq. miles— lie 
Population— 25,699 
Revenue Rs.— 1,80,000 nearly 

Kumharsain— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth— 1895 

Date of succession— 24th August T4 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12,227 

Revenue— Be. 76,000 
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Nalajrarh— Raja Jogiadra Singh, Raja of- 
Date of birth— 1870 
Date of Buccession— 18th Sept. T1 
Area in eq. miles— 256 

Population— 52,71^7 

Revenue— R h. 2,71.000 nearly 


TIroch— Thakur Surat Singh, of— 
Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date of succession — 14th July ’02 
Area in sq. miles - 75 
Populat on — 4,219 
Revenue— Rs. 1.30,000 nearly 


Western India States 


Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivatikhan, 
Chief of — 

Date of birth— 6th December ’07 
Date of BUCcession— 2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in Bq. miles— 183,12 
Population — 14,017 
Revenue— R b. 1,82.424 average 

Bantwa Manavadar— Babi (ihulam 

MoyiulJinkhanji Fatehdiiikhanji. 

Chief of — 

Date of birth— 22nd December 'll 
Date of sncceBsion— October ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 221*8 
Population— 14,984 
Revenue — Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 


Chuda— Thakore Shri Bahadursingbji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakur of — 

Date of buth— fird April ’09 
Date of Buccession — 20th January ’21 
Area in t-q. miles — 782 
Population — 11,338 
Revenue— Rb. 2,11.000 nearly 


Jasdan— Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth— 4th November ’05 
Date of BucccBBion— 11th June T9 
Area in sq. miles— 296 i 

Population — 36 632 
Revenue— R b. 6,00,000 nearly 
Kotda-Sangani— Thakore Shri Pradyurana- 
Sirih]i 

Date of birth — 5th December '20 
Date of Buccession— 23-2- ’30 
Date of Installation — 10T2-’40 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population — 12,163 
Revenue — Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakhtar— Thakore Saheb Shri Indra- 
Binhji BalavarBinhji. Thakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth — 15 April ’07 
Date of Buccession — 2nd July ’40 
Area in eq. miles— 247,438 
Population— 21,123 
Revenue— Rs. 4,49,000 


Lathi -Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshinhji, 
Thakore of — 


Date of birth — Slst March T2 

Date of BucceHsion— 14th October T8 

Area in Bq. miles — 41*8 

Population— H 812 

Revenue— Rs. 2,60,000 

Malta — Thakor Shri Raieinhji Modji, of — 

Date of birth— i4th February 1898 

Date of BucceBsion— 20th Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. miles — 103 

Population — 12 060 

Revenue — Rs. 3,02,000 

Muli — Thakor Shri HarichandraBinhji, of — 

Date of birth— 10th July 1899 

D.ite of BucceBBion— 3rd December ’05 

Area in bu. miles — 133*2 

Population — 16.390 

Revenue — R b. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdl— Desai Shii Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth — 8th Jan. ’26 
Date of BuccesBion— 25th Oct. ’28 
Aiea in eq. milcB — 39*1 
Population — 2,308 
Revenue — Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla— Thakor Saheb Shri Madareinliji, 
Vakhatsinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of biith— 28th May 1868 
Date of succeBsiou— 25th Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 222*1 
I’opulation — 13 351 
Revenue— Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Lasman, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succcBBion — 12th Oct. ’22 
Area in Bq, miles — 94*2 
Population —1 1,348 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad — Waghrla BhumBinhji Dolatsinhji 
, Thakor ot- 
Date of birth— 28th Jan, ’00 
Date of BiicceBsion — l9th Feb. ’21 
Area in Bq. miles — 1,260J 
ropulation — .52 839 
Revenue- Rs. 99,000 nearly 

^adia— Darbai Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth — 15th March ’05 
Date of Buccession — 7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population — 13,749 
Revenue— Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz . Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of — 
Date of birth — 2lBt June ’17 
Date of succession “26th January ’23 
I Area in sq. miles— 30 
' Population — 3,456 
I Revenue— R b. 1,200,000 neaily 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1945 

His Majestiy the King, in reply to the respectful and loyal 
greetings tendered by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal on behalf 
of the Government and the people of Bengal, requested His Excellency to 
convey to the Government and the people of Bengal the sincere thanks for 
Her Majesty the Queen and himself. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a meeting in Calcutta to 
consider the various provisions of the Draft Hindu Cod '. 

The Hon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in his inaugural address at the 
27th session of the Indian Economic Conference, dwelt on the Govern- 
ment of India’s plans for post-war development. 

Mr. M. N. Gazdar, Finance Minister, Sind, was asked by the Premier 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah to resign from the Sind Cabinet. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu clarified her views regarding the question of 
Congress running elections for local bodies. 

An order was served on Sardar Trilochan, Singh a prominent 
Congress worker of the Punjab, directing him to leave the province 
within 24 hours. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, 
outlined the part India should play in the Peace Conference. 

Mr. G. E Mehta, replying to an address of welcome by the Gujrat- 
Bammilani in Calcutta, said that India’s future trade relationship and 
economic position would mainly depend on the political status of the 
country. 

The first annual conference of the Madras Muslim Students’ 
Federation was held in Madras. 

Lord Zetland, speaking in London, said that Great Britain was 
reaping her reward by the loyalty of the Indian Army in the war. 

Sir Jogendra Singli said at Karachi that if India stood united 
no power on earth could hold her back from her cherished goal of self- 
government. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee said at Jamshedpur that Hindus 
under no circumstances would submit to the vivisection India. 

Mr. L. S, Amery stated in the House of Commons that persons detained 
as a result of the Congress disturbances in 1942 were being gradually 
released. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
decided to send a delegation to China, Bussia, U S. A. and Britain. 

The “Independence Day” (January 26th) was celebrated all 
throughout the country and by the India League in London 
and Cambridge, in collaboration with the Cambridge Majlis. 

Sir Shaafat Ahmed Khan, in a farewell message said : “Be loyal 

to South Africa Your spiritual and economic ties with India are 

strong as links of steel.” 

The South Arcot Kisan Congress was held under the presidency 
of Mr. N. G. Banga, M.L A. (Central). 

Mahatma Gandhi’s secretary stated in reply to a letter by Mr. 
M. C. Daver, re : “Quit India Besolution” ; “The resolution does not ask 
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English people to quit India. It only says that they connot stay in 
India as our rulers”. 

The Ist conference of the Trichy District Manuscript Magazine 
writers was held at Trichinopoly. 

Mr. M. N. Roy inaugurated a campaign in Bombay for the populari- 
sation of the Draft Constitution for Free India". 

Ist. H. E. the Governor of Bengal tent the followiijg telegram to H, M. the 
King Emperor 

“On behalf of Government and people of Bengal 1 ten(Ur to Your Majeity and 
Her Majeaty the Queen reepectful and loyal greetings for ChriBtnias and the 
New Year which they believe will be especially happy for your Maiesties by 
reason of the confident belief of all your Majesius’ BuhjectB in the complete 
victory of the Allied Cause in Europe within the coming year.** 

His Majesty replied as follows: — Phase convey to the Oovernmeiit and people 
of Bengal the aincere thanks of the Queen ai.d myself (or tbcii loyal greetings 
and good wishes which 1 heartily recipiocate.’* 

Dr. M. N. Sircar of Calcutta, in his presidential uddicss at the AIMndia 
Backward Classes’ Conference held at Oawnporo, obpei ved : “1 take objection to 
calling yourselves depressed. You are suppressed not dcpiessed. But for this 
■uppreseion, none is more responsible than oui selves for we ourselves get into 
the hands*. of others and be their instniments.” 

Mr. Mohammad Yakub, President, City Muslim Left;.,ue (Oawnpore), in the 
course of a statement to the Push, made an appeu! to Mr. Jinn ah to intervene 
and save the U. P. Provincial Muslim Leaguo foiin disnu 'ion. 

The eighth session of the All-lndia HtudentB' ^ ' meeting under the 

presidentship of Prof. Humayun Kabir of O.dcultft r'.PK'd a resolution in 
Bombay, moved by Mr. Probhakar Kunte, exprtsting l Ont'dtiice in the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and calling upon the siudeuif* in tl.e country to carry out 
the programme of constructive wexk among the nnuisce as dctaibd by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The resolution reaffirmed the Oongrtss icto’u'iin of August jy4?. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a meeting <‘f wouuu In Oalcutta to consider 
the various provisions of the Diaft Hindu Code. 

2nd. Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, i residing at the liidian Science Congress at 
Nagpur, elaborately dealt with the question of the development of industry in 
India in the post-war period. 

Mr. W, G. Qrigson, Revenue Meinbei, Nizam’s Execiiti\e C ouncil, inaugurating 
the 26th Annual General Meeting of the liiHtitution of Engineers (India) 
expressed the hope that coining years would at least see the inauguration and 
rapid completion of the lungavadra Project— a joint imdertsking of the 
Governments of Hyderabad and Madras. 

6ardar Baldev Hingh, Development Minister, Punjab^ saio in Calcutta that 
the Punjab was determined to help Bengal, which pasBcd thiough a great 
disaster, and other deficit aicas in respect of their food requirements.— 
The Minister was replying to a reception given in his honour by the Sikh 
community in Calcutta, . ^ 

H. E. Sir Henry Twynam, Governor of 0. P., inaugurating the 32nd. annual 
conference of the Indian Science Congress Association at Nagpur, observed: 
“We cannot perhaps attempt to make man happy, but we can attempt to make 
him comfortable. It is in this sphere that you (ncien lists) can add something 
to the store of human knowledge.” 

3rd. Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, presiding at a 
conference of representatives of the Central, Bengal and Bebar Government! 
held at the Secietariat, Calcutta, to consider means to give effict to the 
proposals of the Damodar Flood Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Bengal 
Government in 1944, made the statement: “The Damodar pi oject must be a 
multipurpose one. We intend that it should not only deal with the problem 
caused by flood but also provide for irrigation, electricity and navigation.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the International 
Business Conference held at Atlantic City in November, returnfd to Calcutta. 

The Conference called by the Bengal Government to consider bustee improve- 
ment in Calcutta, held ita first meeting at Writers’ Building, Calcutta, 
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His Excellency the Governor presided. EepreienUtive of Oelcutte Corporation* 
Calcutta Improyemeot Truet and Govern men t attended* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a general meeting of the Calcutta Branch 
of the All-India Women’s Organization, advised the conference to make every 
effort to bring women of all classes, including Harijans, within its fold. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay* opening the Art-in-Industry 
Exhibition in Bombay, said : *^India is justihed in working forward to a 
prosperous future as an industrial country.’* 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the International 
Business Conference in the U. S. A., in an interview in Calcutta, 
disclosed that Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of American President, expressed their 
inability to receive Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit at the White House. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a letter from Dr. Ambedkar, wrote: ** The 

Hindu-Muslim question is for me a life-long question. There was a time when 
I used to think that, when the problem was solved, India's political troubles 
would be over. Experience has taught me that it was only partially true. 
Untouchability I began to abhor while 1 was in my teens.” 

Bir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, participating in the discussion on 
constitutional schemes for India at the Seventh Indian Political Science 
Congress, at Jaipur, said: **lndia must be one united country. I believe as 
firmly as ever in an All-lndia Federation with full autonomous Provinces. As a 
Muslim I would not be a party to the vivisection of India.” 

Sir Chunilal B, Mehta, leader of the Indian delegation to the International 
Business Conference at Rye, New York, who returned to Bombay, told pressmen 
that be took up the subject of a treaty of commerce and navigation between 
India and the United States at the Conference at well at outstde it. 

Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit told an Indian meeeing in New York : ” Whatever 
difference may exist between the various races of India, they cannot be ironed 
out ao long as the British dominate the country.” 

4th. “An intelligent American’s guide to peace,” edited by Mr, Sumner Wells, 
former under Secretary of State, asserted : ’^Too much of India’s improvement 
has been dictated either by the need for profitable investment or by magnificent 
projects dear to the various Viceroys. But these impulses, though beneficial in 
modernizing the country* have not touched the heart of India’s economic problem 
—the dire poverty of her people”. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, India Government's Representative in Ceylon* commenting 
on the Sapru Committee questionnaire in a Press interview, said : “It is a good 
move because it destroys something of the frustration that everybody in India 
is suffering from.” 

The Hon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development* 
Government of India, in hia inaugural address at the 27th session of the Indian 
Economic Conference held in Delhi, dwelt on the Government of India’s plans 
for post-war economic development and appealed for uoii-official co-operation. 

A concerted drive for the formation of Labour Uniona in the City of Bombay 
on the lines indicated by Mahatma Gandhi in hia inatructiona to Congressmen 
was undertaken in Bombay by Congreaa workera, 

Mrs Sarojiui Naidu, referring to the happeninga in the country in August 
1942, in the course of her address to s meeting of Congress- workers in Galcutts, 
observed : ’’The Congress did not stsrt any movement. The movement was 
started because people were angry. The Congress did not condone any act done 
by anybody which violated the Congress pledge of non-violence. 

The fifteenth Mysore State Medical Conference wai held in the Medical 
School, Bangalore City, under the auspices of -the Mysore Medical Asaociatioo* 
Bangalore. Dr. D. V. Monteiro, Senior Surgeon with the Government of 
Mysore, presided. 

6th. Sir Ardeshir Dslsl, Planning snd Development Member, Government of India 
answering questions st a Rotary meeting in New Delhi, said : *^No one who is 
willing to work should starve for lack of work in agriculture or industry.” 
He agreed that this should be the ideal of planning, but thought that in present 
Indian conditions this ideal would take a long time to achieve. 

A 23-ysBr housing plan to accommodate the increasing urban population in the 
Punjab was formulated in a compiebenaive memorandum submitted by Mr. U. A. 
Coates, Provincial Town Planner, Punjab Government. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, presiding over the 2nd session of the All-India 
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Manic Congress, in Calcutta, said that the tradition of India has been a 
tradition comjaon to all races and communities — a tradition to which everyone had 
made effective contribution. 

6th Mr. M. H. Gazdar, Finance Minister, was asked by the Premier, Sir Qhulam 
Hussaiu Hidayatulla to resign from the Sind Cabinet. 

7th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, clarifying her views regarding the question of Congress 
running elections for local bodies, in a Press interview in Calcutta, said : *^It is 
my considered opinion that it is not advisable, or indeed in the existing 
circumstances proper, that while there is a general ban on Piovincial and District 
Congress Committees, any functioning Congress Committees that have so far been 
excluded from the ban set up candidates for election to local bodies in the 
name of the Congress. Any Congressman, who chooses to do so, may, of course, 
contest these elections purely in his individual capacity without using the name 
and authority of the Congress”. 

The first draft of the first five*year plan of reconstruction and development 
in Orissa, entailing an expenditure of about Ks. 33 crores was outlined by Mr. 
B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Government at a Press Conference at Cuttack. 

8th. Mr. M. H. Gazdar resigned bis office of Ministership in Sind. It was 
officially announced that H. E. the Governor of Sind accepted Mr. Gazdar's 
resignation. 

The Government of Bombay passed orders enforcing a revised grain levy 
scheme in all the dry crop areas of the province. 

The Conference between Mr. B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Governor of Orissa 
and Sir T. Austin, Adviser to the Governor of Madras on the Doduma Hydro- 
electric scheme commenced in Cuttack. 

Srimati Kamala Devi Chattopadhya, speaking on “Our Post-War Problems”, 
said in Bombay that they had to be viewed in terms of the National Reconstruc- 
tion '^that was to be done in India”. She also remarked : “The contribution that 
Mahatma Gandhi is making is of great value in such planning. 

The seventeenth session of the National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

Pandit Neki Ilam Sharraa, a Congress leader of the Punjab and a member of 
the A.i.o.o. said at Lucknow: “There can be no pact between the Congress and the 
Muslim League in the Punjab politics. The demand of the Punjab Muslim League 
for the release of Congress prisoners is a political stunt and if the League has any 
sympathies for political prisoners there should have been no detenus in the 
Province where the League Ministries are functioning.” 

Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Agent to His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
while speaking at the social gathering of the National College at Nagpur, pointed 
out “the absurdities” of the Pakistan theory. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L, 8. Amery, opening an exhibition of 
Indian Commercial art & industrial design in London said that there was every 
prospect of a great future in India for closer association between artists and 
industrialists. 

9th. An order was served directing Sardar Tarilochan Singh, a prominent worker 
of the Punjab Nationalist Students’ Union, to leave the Punjab within 24 hours. 

The National Defence Council met again at the Viceroy’s House with H. E. 
the Viceroy in the Chair. 

The Bengal Government proposed to spend Rs. 150 crores on a five year 

E ost-war reconstruction plan, of this Rs. 50 crores had been assured 
y the Central Government and Rs. 25 crores by the Finance Department, 
Bengal Government from the provincial exchequer. The balance was to be met 
by raising loans from the public. 

The fifth Rohilkhand and Kumaoun Divisional Students’ Conference concluded 
its twoday session at Bareilly under the presidentship of Maulana Hafizur 
Rahman, General Secretary, Jamaitul Ulema. The Conference adopted resolution 
recording its full faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, expressing its 
strong opposition to the Pakistan Scheme, demanding the release of Congress 
leaders and urging the formation of a National Government at the Centre. 

Mr. B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Governor of Orissa, speaking at a public 
meeting at Cuttack, foreshadowed a great future for the town with its undis- 
puted advantages. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated; *‘The Government of India under- 
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BUnd that H. M. G have, after oonsultation with the GovernmentB of the 
Dominiona and India invited Lord Keith to visit the Dominions and India to 
discuBB with the Governments concerned the future organization of the tele- 
communication services of tbeSOommon wealth.*’ 

Mrs. Vija^^alakshmi Pandit at a Press Oonference at Hot Springs (Virginia) 
declared : **India welcomes participation in any international security organiza- 
tion and would be happy to share responsibility on equal terms. But we realize 
that if there is to be a new world order, all countries must be on the same 
looting.” 

10th. Mrs* Sarojlni Naldu issued a statement to the Press elucidating the constitu- 
tional position of primary members of the Congress. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, in a statement said that 
while he was trying to keep the League forces intact in the provinces, Mr. G. 
M. Byed, president of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, after arriving at an 
honourable settlement with him at New Delhi, as the result of Mr. Jinnah’s 
mediation, continued negotiations with the Opposition in the Assembly to 
formulate plans against the League Ministry. 

The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy's House, New Delhi. H. E. 
the Viceroy presided. 

Sir C. P. Hamaswami lycr, the Dewan, addreasing the first general meeting of 
the Economic Development Board at Trivandrum, said that the work on which 
the Economic Development Board and the Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
were collaborating should concentrate on acquiring results of lasting benefit to 
the State. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, 
outlined the part India should play in the Peace Confeience and the principles 
she should press for in reshaping the world order. 

The Committee of Action of the All- India Muslim League met in New Delhi, 
Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan presided. Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, Haji Abdul 
Sattar Sait and Qazi Mohd. Isa attended. 

The Hindusthani Talimi Sangh AlMndia Education Board at its meeting at 
Sewagram altered its constitution to include pre-basic, post-basic, and adult 
education in its programme. Dr Huseein presided. 

lith. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing students and professors of the Calcutta 
University at the Senate Hall, asked : **Wi)at pait are we to play in building 
the new world after the war ? Are we simply going to listen to the terms 
dictated by otheis or shall we say that we mimt have a voice in framing the 
new charter of liberty — either signed or unsigned.?” 

Mr. G. L. Mebta, who returned from the U. S. A., after attending the Inter- 
national Business Conference at Atlantic City as Deputy Leader of the Indian 
Delegation, replying to an address of welcome by the Qiijrat Sammiiani in 
Calcutta, said that India’s future trade relationship and economic position would 
mainly depend on the political status of the country. He referred to the exclusion 
of India from a permanent seat on the International Monetary Organization. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, President of the Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee, 
in a statement, said : *T have seen Mrs. Naidu's statement regarding the position 
of the Congress Committees with respect to enrolment of members and authority 
to take disciplinary action. Her interpretation is correct.’* 

The progress made during the past six years in the experiment of Basic 
Education in various Provinces and States was reviewed at a four day Oonference 
of educationists, professors and teachers which commenced at the Khadl 
Vidyalaya Hail at Bewagram. Dr. Zakir Hussain presided over the Conference. 

At the disoussion of the economic problems of the Far East by the Pacific 
Relations Conference at Hot Springs, (Virginia) a United Kingdom official 
declared: ”If Indiane are basing their plans for the industrialisation of their 
country on their ability to get within an early period the repayment of their 
balances in London and the rest of the Empire they will be disappointed.” 

t2th. The Transport Advisory Committee opened in New Delhi. Addressing the 
Council. His Excellency the Viceroy said it seemed to him that the first step in 
all schemes of social progress of which India was in such desperate need must 
be the improvement of the means of communication. Therefore, he regarded the 
C3onference as in many ways the whole foundation for India’s social and 
•oonomio progress. 

Tlia Nawab of Bhopal, replying to an address at Bhopal, referred to postwar 
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reconstructioa .plans* He said that the aim of his Government was improvemeni 
of the general standard and conditions of life of his people. 

Commenting on the second report of the Reconstruction Committee of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council, ‘The Times” eaid:* ‘The primary aim of the Central 
Government is the uplift of the masses, entailing enhanced productivity, 
increased purchasing power and improved standaid of living. To this end rapid 
industrialization is essential. It is to he accomplished by a measure of titate 
Control determined by the circumstances of each industry.” 

The Bengal Government approached the Central Government for the promul- 
gation of an ordinance validating the Moneylenders' Act, certain provisions of 
which were declared ultra vires by the Fed< rnl Court. 

Sir Bhafaat Ahmad Rhan, the retiring Indian High Commissioner at a farewell 
banquet at Johannesburg said: “India is not bothering about the South African 
question — it is only a small speck on lh»i bouzon.” 

18th. Following upon the visit of Prof. A. V. Hill, Secretary. Royal Society, 
England, to India, the Central Government invited two other eminent British 
educationists, Sir Walter Mobeilv, Chairman, University Grants Committee of 
Britain, and former Vice-chancellor of Manchester University and Sir Cyril 
Norwood, President of St. Johirs College, l>xford, for a lecture tour of Indian 
Universities. 

Mr. Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi's Secretary, issued the following extiact from 
a letter which Mahatma Gandhi wrote to a correspondent in connection with 
the Independence Day: “I have no partiality for any militant programme for 
Jan. ‘26 According to my idea the constructive programme is the programme. 
Therefore it should be prosecuted with redoubled zeal.” 

Mr. M A. Jinnab, ad<lrcBsing a Muslim gathering at Ahmedabad, said: 
“Pakistan is a certainty if we unite. We assure Hindus aud Christians and 
other communitios that in fighting for Pakistan we are fighting for the freedom 
of the whole country.” 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit in an interview at Hot Springs (Virginia) said: 
“Britain recently mis^ied two oppoituoides to sheuv the genuiiienoBs of her 
promise to give India her i idcpendciice and thus proved that she at 
present has no intention to do so.” 

Attempts to bring about reconciliation between the Muslim League and the 
Unionist Muslims were being made in certain quarters in Lshoie. 

14th. A resolution expressing its complete faith in the Muslim T^eague’s demand 
for a free Muslim India was passed at the fiist conference of the Madras Muslim 
Btndents’ Federation, Naw^ab '.idd'qne Ali Khan presided. The conference also 
voiced its concurronce with the League’s attitude towaids the Bapni Committee 
which, it considered, was an ai tempt ditiimental to the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan. 

The results of the I n^ei national Oivi! Aviation Conference at Chicago with 
reference to the objects which the Government of India dcsiied to see achieved 
were examined in a communique from Nt.vv Delhi. 

Mr. M A. Jinnah, who inaugurated the Fourth Gujrat Muslim Educational 
Conference at AhmedHbad, eraphusicing the impoitaium of eduoatioii urged on 
IV^uslims that till a better sysUjm of education was evolveil and introduced they 
should take the fullest possible advaMtuge of the present system of education. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthall, opening the meeting of the Post-war ’I'ransport Com- 
mittee, defined the object of the Oorainlttee and said it was, on the basis of the 
existing state of afiairs. to raise the pioductiviry of transport and to develop a 
transport system in India which, at the cheupeet possible cost in capital and 
running expenses, would yirovide for India’s d‘weloping needs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad, asserted that Pakistan 
was the only way “and the only way of cornering John Bull”. He desired that 
the policy and programme of the Muslim League was inimical to Hindu 
interests. 

Sardar Mangal Singh gave notice of an adjournment motion for the Central 
Assembly to discuss “the appointment of an Army Reorganization Committee 
to make detailed recommeudatious regaiding the size, composition and organiza- 
tion of the future army in India.” 

16th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at a public meeting at Ahmedabad that the 
acceptance of the fundamentals of the Muslim League's Lahore resolution by 
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the OongresB, a modification of the ‘‘Quit India” resolution, which the A. I. 0. 0. 
adopted in May l942. would lead to the creation of a united front and hasten 
Ifae achievement of the country’s freedom. 

The 11th meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education In India, was 
inaugurated by Hugh Dow, the Governor of Sind at the Sind Secretariat. 

Lord Zetland, apeaking at the Walton Pioneer Club on “India”, in London, 
said that Great Britain with all her faults had done marvellous work and was 
reaping her reward by the loyalty of the Indian armv in the War. Britain had 
given India peace, security law and justice, and bad made vast irrigation 
works besides introducing the medical science and education. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing the 
Rotary Club at Karachi, said that if India stood united no power on earth 
could hold her back from her cherished goal of Self-Government. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, in an interview at Karachi, said that the chance of a 
possible settlement depended on the willingneps of all parties to reach a settle- 
ment and the Saprii Committee might be able to bring about conditions which 
might be conducive to resolving some of the difficulties. 

17th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu emphasized the need for evolving a system of education 
which would make every Indian “re-learn the art of being Indian”, in an 
address she delivered inaugurating the Andhra Provincial Women’s National 
Education Conference at Mylapnre. 

The Natal Indian Congress, in a letter to Field Marshal Smuts, requested that 
the Premier should delete all the legislative acts flowing from the Pretoria 
Agreement and passed in interim, so that negotiations towards a settlement of 
the Asiatic questions might be started again fiom the beginning. — 
The legislation referred to included the Resulential Property Regulation 
Ordinance, the Natal Housing Ordinance and the Expropriation Ordinance. 

Sir Azizul Haque. addressing the annual general meeting of the Punjab 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, emphasized the paramount need of rational 
distribution of food in the country. He suggested that there should be harmoni- 
ous economic relationship in the matter of food distribution between one region 
and another. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
addiessing a meeting at Jamshedpur, reiterated that the Hindus under no 
circumstanceB would agree to the vivisrction of India, and it was, therefore, high 
time that the Congress gave up its policy of appeasement. 

The question of religious instruction in educational institutions cpme up for 
ooDsideration at the resumed session of the Central Advisory Board of Education 

18th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over the third anniversary celebrations of the 
Andhra Mahila Sabha in Madras, spoke of the great part women had played in 
history and exhorted them to solve or help to solve the communal trouble in the 
land. She said that the time has come when India should be internationally 
minded, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, speaking at a Press Conference in Madras, elucidated the 
constitutional position regarding admission to membership of the official Congress 
Organisations and the ad hoc Congress Sangharas that were coming into existence 
all over the country. 

Sir Akbar Hydari and the members of the Government of India Mission, 
which was to leave for Britain to discuss with His Majesty’s Government relief 
from the strain of war demands on Indian production, talked to Pressmen in New 
Delhi. — Sir Akbar Hydari said that the object of the Mission was to place India 
in a better condition than she would otherwise be to sustain her war efforts. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that persons detained as a 
result of the Congress disturbances in 1942 are being gradually released so far as 
is compatible with essential security considerations. Individual cases aie, there- 
fore, necessarily considered on their merits from that standpoint. 

The Indian community in Great Britain decided to celebrate the Independence 
Day - January 26, in London. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of a talk with journalists at Lahore, 
said: ‘‘It is the blackest lie to suggest that the idea of a Conciliation Committee 
was inspired by Gandhiji, and if any one still persists in saying that, 1 would 
let him have the joy of the lie. 1 can unhesitatingly say, I never got the idea 
of a Conciliation Committee either from Gandhiji or from the Viceroy's 
utterancee”. 
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Mr. V. y. Giri, in a statement in Madras, expressed ^rave doubts as to the 
benefit India might derive by the visit of a Parlisraentary delegation to India. 

Mr, L. B. Bhopatkar, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha. expressed the 
view Poona) that the political and economic programme adopted by the 
Hindu Mahasabha was superior to any other existing one. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. speaking at a Press Conference in Madras, appealed to 
the Press to begin a campaign to create the necessary atmosphere for a common, 
equitable and just agreement being arrived at between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Such an understanding would bring in its train peace and 
harmony. 

I9th. Mrs, Saroiini Naidu, unveiling a portrait of the last Deshodharaka K. 
Nflgeswara Rao, in the premises of the M. C. Rajah Memorial Hostel, Madras, 
said that the Harijans. like other communities, had equal responsibilities in 
regard to the shaping of the future of the country. h?he said that the sooner the 
word “Harijan” went out or forgotten, the sooner would India achieve freedom. 
She appealed to the Harijans to produce their own leaders. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, chairman of the Conciliation Committee, in a Press 
interview at Lahore, said that the Committee’s report would be ready by March. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee with Mr. N. C. Chatterjee arrived in New 
Delhi for the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee. 

Mr. Bhulabhal Desai, Leader of the Congiess Party in the Assembly, had an 
interview with the Viceroy in New Delhi, 

The Central Advisory Board of Education in India appointed a Committee to 
consider the various matters affecting the conditions of service of teachers at all 
stages of education. 

The Maharastra Piovincial Harijan Sevak Sangha decided to launch a move- 
ment for the entry of Harijans in the historic temple of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur. 

20th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha began its 
sessions in New Delhi, with a six-hour sitting. Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee 
presided 

The Conciliation Committee met Hindu, Sikh and Scheduled CasteB’ leaders 
of the Punjab at Lahore. 

Mr. R. Hume, Commissioner of Police, Madras, issued an order under Rule 
56 of the Defence of India Rules, prohibiting “the taking part in or holUing 
of public processions, meetings or assemblies in connection with the Independence 
Day Celebrations in the City.” 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwaiia, the Punjab Premier, had an interview with 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

2lBt. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which concluded 
its session in New Delhi, decided to send a delegation to Britain, U. S. A., 
Russia and China to “counteract the anti-Hindu and anti-lndia propaganda which 
is being carried on in England, America and otbf^r countries and to educate 
opinion in those countries on right lines with s[)ccial reference to the ideology 
of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

The 2nd. U. P. Press Conference commenced its sitting at Allahabad. Mr. K. 
P. Viswanatha Aiyar presided. 

The let. session of the Andhra Students’ Congress commenced at Masulipatam. 
Prof, Ranga presided. 

22nd. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu made a fervent appeal to bcTinited and to prepare the ground 
for Indian freedom, when she addressed a mass rally of workers, numbering 
about 50,000 at Perambur (Madras). 

Mr, Jiunah at a Press interview in Bombay, declared : *‘My attention has been 
drawn to reports in a section of the Press that an agreement has been arrived 
at between Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan on behalf of the Muslim League and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on behalf of the Congress with the consent of Mr. Gandhi 
and myself. I know nothing about this. There is absolutely no foundation for 
conneciing my name with the talks which may have taken place between 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning & Development, Government of 
India, speaking at the annual dinner of the Deccan Chamber of Commerce & 
Industry said that in order to carry out post-war development plans they must 
be ready to make sacrifices. The self-interest of the few must give way to the 
interests of the many. 

5 
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It waB announced that the Government of India examined the report of the 
Technical MisBion appointed to advise on the production of artificial fertilizers 
in India and decided to establish initially a factory at ttindri. near Dhanbad, in 
Bihar, to manufacture 350,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia per year. 

A Press Note stated that the Bengal Government decidea to remit all fines 
imposed under the provisions of the Collective Fines Ordinance in the Midnapore 
district in l942. 

The Bengal Government enforced temporary regulations under the Epidemic 
Diseases Act 1897 in Calcutta for the prevention and control of small pox. 

The delegates’ session of the All-lndia Trade Union Congress passed a resolution 
strongly protesting against the continued detention of Maulana Abut Kalam 
Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress Working 
Committee and of thousands of Congress members and trade unionists and 
demanding their immediate and unconditional release. 

28rd. Mr* Jamnadas Mehta, Indian Representative with the Government of Burma, 
speaking to Burma India evacuees In Madras, suggested to the Indian evacuees 
from Burma to prepare and present to the Government a “Blue Print” giving an 
authentic and exhaustive statement of their case. 

Sir Shaffat Ahmad Khan, retiring High Commissioner, replying to a farewell 
address under the auspices of the Natal Indian Congress, at Durban, said : ‘T do 
not think Indians in Natal ever asked for a privilege or creation of vested 
interests. Ultimately they will get the same rights as other elements now enjoy. 
But for that conviction 1 could never have borne the tiemcndoiis strain of the 
crisis I passed through in the past thiee years” 

The Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University in reply to a communication 
from the Commander-in-chief seeking the formei’s assistance in recruiting pilots 
to the Indian Air Force, said that “the Univeisity has struggled hard to esta- 
blish the 1. A. T. C. on a permanent footing, but in view of the lack of interest 
on the part of the Government of Bengal and in view of the lack of financial 
assistance, the I. A. T. C. could not he organized as the University wanted 
to do.” 

Mr. S. K. Patil, General Secretary of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee made a statement on the subject of disciplinary action against the 
members of the Communist Party. 

The text of the Government of India Resolution on the proposals for enlarge- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court was published. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to a local Congress woiker wrote : “I do not 
favour any extremist programme for 26th January.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning & Development, Government of 
India, addressed a meeting of the Post War Reconstruction General Committee 
at the Assembly Chamber in Madras. 

At the meeting of the Cochin Legislative Council, the House passed by a 
majority, the Government remaining neutral, the fiist reading of the prevention 
of the l)owr:j Payment Bill moved by Mr. K. Joshua. Ihe Bill gave rise to 
much discussion, bir George Boag, Dewau- President presided. 

25th. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, addressing a meeting of the Post-War Reconstruction 
General Committee, in Madras, expressed his views on the reconstruction plana 
which were evolved in the province. After surveying the ]>roposal8 relating to 
the development of road and education he referred to the provincial plans for 
agricultural development 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in reply to a question at a Press Conference in Madras, 
made a categorical assurance that there was no suggestion of interference from 
Whitehall in the matter of the plans of the Government of India for post-war 
Reconstruction. 

The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, stated that the general food 
situation in the Froviuce continued to be on the whole satisfactory ; supplies 
of rice in parts of a few districts were short of requirements, paddy was 
becoming available and the position was expected to ease within a short time. 

In accordance with the action taken by H. M. G., the Government of India 
cancelled their notifications declaring Yugoslavia and the mainland of Greece 
as enemy territories. 

A claims Gommission was constituted under the War Department, Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent the following cable to Mr. Krishna Menon of the India 
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League (in Jjondon) : 'Tndepeo deuce for India ie esBential for world peace aa 
alBO peace for India It must come but it will come earlier if England and 
other Powers see the obvious.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala made an appeal to the various Sikh organisations to 
bring about unity iu the ranks of the Panth, replying to addresses of welcome 
presented by various Sikh organisations in the district of Amritsar. — 

The Maharaja refeired to the close connexion of the founder of the Patiala 
State with the history of the Sikhs, and exhorted them to puli their weight 
together in the service of the Panth. 

A session of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, consisting of the 
sixth annual meeting, a general meeting and a commitiee meeting of the 
Society was held in Calcutta with Mr. Devadas Gandhi in tlie chair 

26th. “Independence Day’* was celebrated in Bombay, Madras Calcutta and in the 
other parts of the country. 

The Swaraj House held the Indian Independence Day Celebration in London. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, addressing 
the Convocation of the Osmatiia University, pleaded stiongly for freedom of 
thought and courageous expiession of such thought. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras gave his assent to an Act amending 
the Madras City Civil Court Act and the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 
1882 in Its application to the Province. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning Member of the Government of India, answering 
questions at a Pi ess Confeience m Madras, emphasised that it was very 
necessary for bringing ))Ost-war vdans to full fruition, that a National 
Government should come into existence. 

Dr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser with the Government of India, 
speaking on post-war educational reconstuiction of India, in New Del tn, outlined 
the aims and objects of the educational plan of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, speaking at the India Independence Day dinner 
given in her honour by the Indian Ijeague of Anuriea declared that India’s 
struggle was an experiment in history, for nowhere in the world had the people 
sought to achieve freedom by noii-violent means. 

Ten Congress workers including one woman, were arrested at Connaught 
Place,, New Delhi, while attempting to hold a meeting in connection with the 
Independence Day. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, in a farewell message to South Africa, said : “On my 
departure from South Africa 1 wish to take ihis o])poriuniiy of thanking my 
numerous European and Indian friends fur then uutuiling sympathy and 
kindness during my stay for three years.. .. Be loyal to South Africa, lo it 
alone you owe your allegiance. Your spiiitual and economic lies with India 
are strong as links of steel and will euduie, but South Africa is your mother 
land of which you should be legitimately proud.” 

27th. Sir U. N, Brahniachari, opening an exhibition of medical and pharma- 
ceutical products in Calcutta uiged a planned piogrumme for further medical 
research in India. 

The All- India Newspaper Editors’ Conference passed a resolution in Calcutta, 
calling upon Government to summon a confeience. 

28th. The Government of Bihar, under the Rcstiiction and Detention Ordinance, 
1944, issued orders asking the following persons to remain within the limits of 
their home villages : Mr. Siikrishna Sinha, ex-Preroier Bihar, Mr. Anugraha- 
narayana Singh, ex-Finance Minister. Mr. Muiali Mauohar Prasad, Editor, 
“Searchlight” and Mr, Prajapati Misra. 

The Atghan Military Mission, on the conclusion of a two-month tour in India, 
arrived at Peshawar from Lahore en route to Kabul, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Geneial Secretary, All- India Muslim League, 
presiding over the Tinnevelly Muslim League confeience expressed the view that 
the Muslims in India were talking of Pakistan without any mental reservation. 

Sir Kahimtoola M. Chinny, presiding over the 12th annual session of the 
All-India organization of Industrial Employers in Bombay, said that post-war 
planning as it was envisaged in India would requiie a degree of Government 
regulation and control. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit on her arrival in Washington, vigorously critiaed 
the failure of the U. S. A. to clarify its attitude towaids India. 
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A Press communique from New Delhi explained the scheme under which it 
was hoped to send abroad in the autumn of the current year about 500 students 
for courses in technical subjects directly related to the various plans for 
post-war development. 

It was learnt in New Delhi that Mr. S. C. Joshi, President of the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation was to join the Central Government as Labour 
Commissioner for undertakings in the “Central sphere” on Feb. 1. 

29th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, at a Press conference in Madras, explained 
the programme and immediate work of the Plindu Mahasabha and declared that 
the specious doctrines of self-determination which depended on religious, provincial 
or caste considerations would ruin the cause of Indian liberty. 

Addressing a public meeting in Madras, Dr. Hhyama Prasad Mookerjee 
criticised the attitude of the Congress towards Muslims and its policy of 
appeasement and explained the view point of the All- India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Hir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Food Member. Government of India opened the 
Fifth All-India Food Conference in New Delhi. 

The South Arcot District Kisan Congress Conference was held at T indivanam. 
Mr. N. G. Ranga, m. l. a. (Central) presided. A large number of delegates 
and other kisans from the district attended. 

The Government of Mysore nominated Bir V. N. Chandavarkar as a member 
of the Committee constituted by the Government to review Labour Laws in 
the State. 

Mr. A. M. Allapichai, President, Madras Provincial Nationalist Muslim Majlis, 
in a statement from Madras opposed the two- nation theory of the Muslim League. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s secretary stated in reply to a letter written by Dr. M. C. 
Davar, Secretary of the United Party of India urging the withdrawal of the 
“Quit India” Resolution: “The resolution does not ask English people to quit 
India. Jt only says that they cannot stay in India as ruleis. English people or 
for the matter of that, any other people can surely stay in India as our 
brothers and friends.” 

The first conference of the Trichy District Manuscript Magazine writers was 
held at the Srirangam High School* Trichinopoly. Mr, K. Aiunachalam 
presided. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari presided over a meeting in Madras to felicitate the 
Chennai Tamil Sangham on its work in coaching up students for the various 
University degrees in Tamil. 

30th. Sir Akbar Hydari, Secretary, Industries and Civil Supplies Department, 
Government of India left for England to hold discussions with the Ministry 
of Production. 

The Indian National Flag was hoisted in the ancient British University town of 
Cambridge, to inaugurate an Indian independence demonstration organised by the 
Cambridge University Majlis in collaboration with the India Society, London 
School of Economics and Cambridge University Labour and Liberal Clubs. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, stated that the 
Mahasabha was ready to join the National Government formed by a reorganisation 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Working Committee of the Noakhali District Muslim League, decided to 
expel Mr. Syed Abdul Majid, Parliamentry Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, from the District League and primary bodies for ten years. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing the members of the Teachers’ College 
Teachers* Association, exhorted the teachers to adopt the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction of all subjects including English. 

In the Food Conference, in New Delhi, centred round the progress of the 
“grow more food” campaign, the position in resfject of oil-cakes and the fixation 
of targets for acreage and means of production. Recommendations to Provincial 
Governments and States on the subjects were under consideration* 

Addressing the conference, Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health 
and Lands, stated that the food problem needed and would continue to need 
anxious care for many years to come. 

8tst. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, speaking of post-war reconstruction at a 
meeting of students in Madras, indicated a number of factors which would have 
to be taken into consideration in connection with the transition from war-time 
to peace-time economy and sounded a note of warning against facile assumptions. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, who inaugurated a campaign in Bombay for the popularisa 
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tion of the ''Draft Constitution for Free India” adopted by the Radical 
Democratic Party conference, declared: “Freedom must be interpreted to the 
common man in terms of his daily economic life.” , 

Problems relating to the control and distiibution of fresh foods and fuel 
formed the subject of discuHsions at the Food Conference in New Delhi. 

Ignorance of India in Britain was referred to in the House of Lords when 
the need for the continuation, after the war, of the Empire Information Service 
of the Ministry of Information was stressed. 


February 1945 

The India (Estate Duty) Bill passed the committee stage in the Rouse 
of Lords and the 2nd reading in the House of Commons. 

Representatives of the Sikh Community met in Lahore to discuss the 
Conciliation Committee’s questionnaire. 

Dr. John Sargent, in his Convocation Address at Lucknow, said that 
the report of the Central Advisory Boaid of Education would place India on 
an approximate educational level with other countries. 

Sardar Ajit Singh, in his speech at a reception accorded to him by the 
Sikh Community, said: “The Sikhs do not want to encroach on the 
rights of others, nor would they allow their rights to bo encroached 
upon by others.*' 

The Central Legislative Assembly resumed the debate on Mr. 
Chettiar’s motion re: Public Accounts Committee. 1942-43. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava made a statement in the Central Assembly on 
the food situation in Bengal, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and Vizagapatam. 

The Nawab of Mamdot referring to the Sikhs said that the Muslim 
League could not deny them the status of a nationality. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee made an appeal at Suri for help 
in political, economic and social reconstruction of the Hindus. 

H. E. Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, C-in-C in India, in a review of the 

war situation, said: “ The Indian fighting man deserves well of his 

country and this should not be forgotten when peace returns to the world.” 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. L. S, 
Amery said that the number of persons detained on Dec. 1, the latest 
date reported to him, was 1,841. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates of the 
Bengal Government for 1945-46 revealed a revenue deficit of Rs. 8 crores. 

H. P. Liu, Secretary, Chinese Association of Labour and a delegate 
at the World Trade Union Conference, expressed the view in London 
that India should be free at once. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in a statement said that the 
proposals before the Central Assembly to change the Hindu Law were 
harmful* 

The Government sustained two defeats in the Central Assembly 
when the House passed two cut motions on the Railway Budget. 

In the Central Assembly, it was stated that the total amount 
charged to the Defence Budget on account of stores and supplies 
purchased in India in the financial year 1943-44 was Rs. 312 crores. 

The Central Assembly passed the Railway Budget totalling over 
Rs. 220 crores. 

The Finance Member presenting the 6th War Budget in the 
Central Assembly, re: 1945-46 anticipated a revenue deficit of Bs. 
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15577 orores and Bs. 163*89 crores in the Budget Estimates lor the 

next year. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oouncil, the seriousness of the cloth 

situation was discussed. 

lit. Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, Dewan of Udaipur, addressing the members of 
the Christian College Union Society observed: “It is easy to attain political 
leadership if you follow a minority path. But that is a dangerous path. Follow 
the larger path of national unity.” 

The India (Estate Duty) Bill passed the Committee stage in the House of 
Lords without comment. 

The All-India Food Conference made a series of recommendations, inter alia 
to encourage the production of protective foods, to secure fair prices for the 
cultivator and laid down certain standards for rationing. 

The All-India Rabindranath Memorial Committee was reconstituted and a 
new executive council and office-bearers elected at a meeting of the Committee 
in Calcutta. Mr. Justice S. K. Das was in the chair. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorensen, in the House of Commons said 
that the question of education was only part of a very wide programme of 
reconstruction covering many years, which the Government of India had under 
consideration in consultation with various Provincial Governments. 

2nd. The Hindu Law Committee concluded its sitting in Bombay and left for Poona 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over an educational conference in Bombay said* 
•'Children must be educated and must not be instructed.” 

Mr. G. M. Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, in a state- 
ment from Karachi said that he was ordered to confine himself ' within thn 
village of Sonu for a period of three months. ^ 

Representatives of the Sikh community met in Lahore at the residence of 
Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M. L. a., former Parliamentry Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, to discuss the Conciliation Committee’s questionnaire 

At the session of the Food Conference in New Delhi, Sir Edward Benthall 
Member for War 'J'ransport, and officers of War Transport Department conferred 
with delegates over problems of movement and explained the comprehensive 
steps which had been taken to increase haulage and wagon capacity. 

Sardar Bahadur Mir Hussain Bux Khan Jaipur was elected to the Sind 
Assembly. 

Sir C. Ramalinga Reddi, inaugurating the Madras Branch of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs in Madras, made a brief suivey of the current world 
history, and said that in the future he envisaged a new global order in which 
new forces would operate for bringing about an enduring peace. 

3rd. The first meeting of the Advisory Board of Archaeology was held in New 
Delhi. 

The Standing Finance Committee approved proposals inter alia to collect data 
for a social security scheme for Indian labour, to continue grants-in-aid to 
cottage industries and further capital expenditure on the tele-communications 
scheme. 

Dr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser, Government of India, addressing the 
annual convocation of the Lucknow University, emphasised that the aim of the 
report of the Central Advisory Board of Education was not to prescribe an ideal 
system of public instruction, but to outline the minimum programme of develop- 
ment which would place India on an approximate educational level with other 
countries. 

The Hindu Law Committee arrived at Poona and recorded evidence of some 
of the witnesses. 

4th. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Assembly 
Party, in an interview at Wardbaganj, said; “There is no truth in the report 
appealing in a certain section of the Press that an agreement or a settlement 
has been reached between me and Mr. Bbulabhai Desai.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting at the first Circle Congress 
Workers’ Conference in Madras, made an appeal to the Congress to accept office 
with a view to rendering service to the people who were facing distressing 
conditions. He warned that the conditions were bound to worsen in the future 
and they must take up power and prepare for the difficult times ahead. 
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5th. At a meeting of the Bengal Women’s Education League held in Calcutta, a 
resolution was passed requesting the Government to make a statutory grant for 
the education of girls and women equal to that for bojs and girls. 

The Natal Indian Congress Executive expressed the opinion that Mr. R. M. 
Desbmukh, High Commissioner-designate for India in South Africa should not 
proceed to South Africa until the Pegging Act was repealed and unless the 
Residential Property Regulation Oidinauce and Local Authorities Expropriation 
Ordinances were vetoed. , . 

Mr. Abdus Salam Siddiqui, Director of Education, Bhopal, addressing the 
Bhopal Rotary Club on post-war expansion of education in Bhopal State, declared 
that thirty percent of illiteracy was liquidated in Bhopal City as a result of 
enforcement of compulsory education. 

The anniversary of the Institute of Rural Reconsti action was celebrated at 
Sriniketan under the presidentship of Mr. L. K, Elenhirst. 

His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, expressed the hope that the 
Society would lend the gieat weight of its prestige to the sponsoring and 
encouragement of the application of modern scientific lesearch to the old arts of 
agriculture and of industry. 


6th The 9th session of the Indian Roads Congress commenced its sittings in 
Madras. Delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. His 
Excellency Sir Arthur Hope opened the session. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, addressing a meeting of students in Madras, 
stressed the importance of cultivating the habit of independent thinking. 

Mr. S. A. Jawad, Director of Public Relations of the Chamber of Princes, 
addressing a Press Conference in Bombay, made an ap])eal to journalists to “play 
the game’’ and desist from the tempting pastime of speculation and imaginative 
presentation of news concerning the Indian States. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in the course of his reply to the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee’s questionaire, stated that many of the items embodied in the 
questionaire were of a manner which should have been addressed by a constitu- 
tion-making body and not by a Conciliation Committee 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, giving evidence before the Ran Committee on Hindu Law 
reforms, expressed a fear that the present time was not suited for replacing the 
Smriti Law by a comprehensive Hindu Code. 

About oue lakh of primary Congress members were enrolled iii Mabarastra. 


7th. The Special Committee of Rulers reached unanimous conclusions on the 
question of bringing about a solution of the deadlock caused by the resignation 
of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Piiiices. 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister to the Frontier Government, in the course of his 
speech at a reception accorded to him on behalf of the Sikh community of the 
Frontier Province, said: “The Sikhs do not want to encroach on otheTs rights, 
nor would they like to allow their rights to be encroached upon by others. 
I would be the first person to support the Hindus if they want to have a Bill 
of this kind passed for the contiol of their temples.” 

A meeting of the Kisan Sub-committee of the Provincial Constructive Com- 
mittee was held at Poona, under the presidentship of Mr. Keshavrao Jadbe. 
Various activities connected with the Kisan activities in Maharashtra were 
discussed. 


8th. The Central Legislative Assembly began its budget session with Sir Abdur 
Rahim, President, in the chair. . - r.. 

The Government of India’s withdrawal of the asRurance given in 1944 to feed 
Calcutta was the subject of an adjournment motion sought in the Central 
j^ssembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Mr. T. S. Chettiar’s amendment 
to the report of the Public Accounts Committee for 1942-43, declaring that as 
grave irregularities had been observed in the expenditure of large amounts in 
war publicity and other matters, steps should be taken immediately to put down 
these irregularities. 3'he amendment was passed. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the question of 
continued employment of women underground in Indian coal mines was being 
cODBidered by the Government of India, and he expected to be informed shortly 
of their concluBiouB. 

Ur. Amery said la reply to Mr. SoreoBeu, that the deBiied mloimation wbb 
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not avAilable as to how many members of the Legislative Assemblies were 
subject to village or house restriction and» therefore, were not able to attend 
their respective Assemblies. 

The Madras Hindu Mahasabha, criticising the Draft Hindu Code, in the course 
of a memorandum to the Hindu Law Committee, pointed out that the legislature 
had no moral right to alter Hindu l^aw still less to make such revolutionary 
changes as were proposed. 

9th« The Central Legislative Assembly passed without division Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai’s adjournment motion to censure the Government on their failure to 
adopt economic and other sanctions against South Africa. 

The European South African Citizens’ Association held its first meeting in 
Durban and passed a resolution calling on the Government to hold a referendum 
on the Indian question. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a students’ gathering in 
Madras, pleaded in very strong language for the establishment of a single 
organisation in which all the nations of the world, great and small, were brought 
together for mutual understanding and mutual help. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Food Member, in reply to Mr. Abdul Quayum, 
made a statement in the Central Assembly on the food situation in Bengal, 
Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and Vizagapataro. 

10th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the adjourn- 
ment motion to censure Government for not having applied economic sanctions 
against the Union Government, Mr. Navalrai said that when the question was 
debated in the house. Dr. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, made many 
assertions and gave hopes of the many things that Government would do but 
nothing bad been done. 

In a written answer to Prof. Ranga, the Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie, 
stated in the Central Assembly that Mr. Rajeudra Prasad, member of the 
Congress Working Committee, was reported to be maintaining fairly good 
health considering the fact that he sufiTered from chronic asthma. All members 
of the Committee were well except Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, who bad a pain 
in the back, which was improving, and who might have to be operated on 
for hernia. 

The Government sufiered their second defeat in the Legislative Assembly 
when the Opposition carried^n adjournment motion moved by Mr. Abdul Gbani, 
Muslim League Member, censuring the Government for condoning and encourag- 
ing unfair and illegal means of securing contributions to the Goverument War 
Loans and National Savings Certificates. 

The Nawab of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Muslim League, addressing 
the Lyallpur District Muslim League Conference, said that through the fulfilment 
of the Pakistan demand alone both Hindus and Muslims could win real 
political freedom. — Referring to* the Sikhs, the Nawab of Mamdot said that 
the Muslim League could not deny them the status of a Nationality, 
even though they were numerically a small nationality. 

llth. The Punjab Nationalist Students' Conference made a declaration of complete 
faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme and full confidence in his 
leadership. 

12th. The Central Legislative Assembly held a short sitting to pass two minor 
official bills and to refer a third to a Select Committee. 

A party of Indian Editors arrived at Bagdad on their way to visit Indian 
Troops in the Middle East and Italy. 

18th. The ninth session of the Indian Road Congress concluded with a meeting in 
Madras, at which papers were read and discussed. Mr. L. A. Freak, Chief Engineer, 
Roads and Buildings, the Punjab, presided. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, replying to a Press correspondent’s question from Wardha, 
said : *‘Mr. Gandhi has not been sitting idle. He has applied himself strenuously 
to the fundamentals. I do not think any one else could have done anything 
more, situated as we are. If by any chance an honourable settlement becomes 
possible in the near future, it can only be as the result of all that Mr. Gandhi 
has so far done since his release.” 

At the 27th session of the Madras Local and Municipal Engineers’ Conference, 
Mr. Geo. Priestly, Adviser to H. E. the Governor remarked: ""My personal view 
is that you have little cause to be uneasy about your future”. 
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The Indian Industrial Mission to Australia started a tour of the Common- 
wealth* They were met at Perth by Mr. Holland, Australian Trade Commi- 
ssioner to India, who was in Australia and arranged a 49-day tour. 

Sir Evelyn Wrench, sometinae American Relations Officer to the Government 
of India, addressing a meeting of the East India Association in London, 
expressed the belief that India and Britain could achieve much for the advance- 
ment of civilisation as partners in the British Commonwealth. 

The Government of Bihar decided to withdraw for 10 days the home inter- 
ment orders served on three of the five prominent Congressmen of Bihar who 
were interned Jan. 28, namely, Mr. M. Prashad, Editor of Searchlight, Mr. A. 
Bari, Deputy Speaker, Bihar Assembly, and P. Misra. 

A Press Note stated that the general food situation in Madras continued to be 
on the whole satisfactory. 

14th. The Central Legislative Assembly resumed debate on Mr. Govind V. 
Deshmukh’s motion for reference to the Select Committee of his Bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriages between Hindus, 
particularly to legalise “Sagotra” marriages. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru invited Sir Tekcband to be a member of the Concilia- 
tion Committee. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookheriee made an appeal at Siiri (Birbhum) for help 
in political, economic, social and cultural regeneration of the Hindus. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthall, the War Transport Member, presenting what he said 
as an orthodox bugdet in the Central Legislative Assembly, stated that it was 
not proposed to make any general increase in rates and fares, apart from the 
decision announced already that from Feb. ], the port to port rates on certain 
goods be increased in older to bring them into line with the cost, of shipment 
by sea. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Mohammad Jan, M. L. c., General Secretary, All-India 
Muslim Majlis, in a statement to the Press said : “Whenever the slightest 
sympathy for political aspirations of this down-trodden country is shown by the 
progressive sections of the people of England or America, Mr. Jinnah does not 
fail to raise his head from his cool Malabar Hill retreat in order to indulge 
in mean tirades against the Oongress and empty threats to the British Govern- 
ment of dire consequence for them if they ever have any truck with the Congress 
without his previous sanctions.” 

H. E. Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, C-m-C. India, in a review of the war 
situation in the Council of State, declared : have no hesitation in saying 

that we can be proud indeed of the part which India is playing in this 
tremendous struggle and of the coutiibutiou which she is making towards final 
victory over our enemies, and I know this House will join me in saying that 
the Indian fighting man deserves well of his country and that this should not 
be forgotten wheu peace returns to the world.” 

In the House of Commons, a question about the number of political detenues 
was asked by Mr. Sorensen (Lab). After referring to the statement by the 
Home Member in the Indian Legislative Assembly that under the D. I. Rules 
5,708 were imprisoned and 7,574 detained on Jan. 1, Mr. Sorensen inquired bow 
Mr. Amery reconciled these figures with those given by him of the number 
detained. — Mr. Amery replied : “I have so far leceived no confirmation of the report 
referred to. I don't know what was the question to which the former reply 

was addressed The number of persons detained on Dec* 1, the latest 

date reported to me, was 1,841.” 

Mr. Amery told the House of Commons that benefits for British personnnel 
in the Indian Forces would be on the general lines of those granted to British 
Forces. 

Mr. William Dobie, M. P., as the chairman of the India League and on behalf 
of a number of Members of Parliament interested in India, addressed a letter 
to Sir Walter Citrine to ask that “the British Delegation at the World Trade 
Union Congress express desire and hope that in the planning of peace and in 
post-war world India will take her place as a great and free country.” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 8 
crores was revealed in the Budget Estimates of the Bengal Government for 
1945-46, presented by Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Finance Minister. 

In the Council of State, eomplaints against “reckless driving” of military 

6 
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vehicles were made in a debate on Haji Syed Mohammed Hussain’s resolution 
recommending;, that in view of frequent and serious accidents caused by these 
vehicles, they should not be allowed to be driven within the limits of any 
municipality, town area and any cantonment at a speed exceeding; 15 miles an 
hour and no training of motor drivers be permitted within the above limits. 

The Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly decided to move three cut 
motions on the Railway Budget. 

In the House of Commons the India Estate Duty Bill was given a second 
reading. Moving the second reading of the Bill which had already passed 
through the House of Lords, Mr. Amery said that it was a Small measure whose 
only purpose was to remedy an oversight in the drafting of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 more particularly with reference to partition of taxation as 
between the Central Government and the Provinces. 

17th. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner for India in the Union of 
South Africa, returned to India on the relinquishment of his oirice. 

Sir Mahomed Zafarulla Khan, leader of the Indian delegation to the Common- 
wealth Relations Conference which opened in London, made a spiiited speech 
in which he pleaded for full Dominion Status for India, and told Common- 
wealth statesmen that they could no longer stop India from achieving her desiie. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, in his presidential Address at the annual meeting of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, discussed the condition of the Jute industry 
in Bengal. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement : “I have delayed giving my 
opinion on the Bihar Government’s challenge to Congress workers in the hope 
that the storm was an isolated mistake and that it will correct itself. I find 
I was mistaken. On the top of the happenings in Bihar comes news that ^ri 
Purushottamdas Tandon has been re-arrested. The workers in Bihar are well- 
known, and of them one is an ex-Prime Minister and another is ex-Finance 
Minister. Tandon ji is the Speaker of the U. P. Assembly. Now conies news 
that Sri Gopabandhu Chaudhury of Orissa, equally well-known too. has been 

re-arrested This is one picture. The other is, the Viceroy holds talks with 

Sj. Bhulabhai Desai. The air is thick with rumours of big changes. The 
rumour hardly squares with the news I have summarised and which 
the publie knows already.” 

H. P. Liu, Secretary, Chinese Association of Labour and a leading delegate 
at the World ITade Union Conference, said in London,, in a statement 
on India: “Firstly, India should be free at once. Secondly our sympathy Is always 
with the Indian freedom movement. We have unbounded admiration for such 
great world leaders like Gaudhiji and Pandit Nehru. Mr. Nehru’s release would 
be a great moral triumph for our war of freedom for iieoples. Thirdly, labour 
movements in India and China must strengthen collaboration in order to secure 
a higher standard of living for Asiatic peoples. 

18th. Sir Sultan Ahmed and Sir Jogendra Singh, Members of the Executive 
Council, speaking at a public meeting in New Delhi, dwelt upon the importance 
of cultural and social contacts as a means of achieving unity. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement fiom Benares, said : “I have 
already expressed ray opinion that the pioposals before the Central Legislativpj 
Assembly to change the present Hindu Law are quite harmful to the Hindiu 
Society. An institution, the members of which belong to all religions and 
communities, specially the present Legislative Assembly, has no right to bring 
about revolutionary changes in the personal laws of IJindiis.” 

The birthday of Sri Ramkrishna Paramhansa was celebrated with great 
solemnity at the Ramkrishna Maths all over India. 

19th. In the Central Ijegislative Assembly, the President admitted a motion for 
adjournment by Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari to discuss the refusal of the CJovernment 
to give any information *in the Assembly before a decision on the propossil of giving 
war allowances to senior members of the I. C. S, drawing salaries^ between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 was taken. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. T. S. A. Ohettiar asked : “Were the ^sases of 
the membeiB of the Congress Working Committee reviewed in January and fresh 
orders of detention passed on them ?” The Home Member : “Yes, the orders 
were extended.” 

At the annual meeting of the Freedom of Trades Association of India ii\ 
Calcutta, various problems affecting trade and commerce were discussed/ 
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20th. The Federation of the Trades AsBOciations of India, at their annual meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution in suggesting amendment of the Cotton Cloth 
Prohibition Order to enable retail dealers to post parcels of cotton materials in 
execution of bonafide mofussil orders. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, BengaPs total indebtedness and the loss 
suffered by the Government on account of the trade operations of th«. Civil 
Supplies Department figured prominently during the general discussion of the 
Provincial Budget estimate for 1945-46. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. K bahabuddin, Labour and Industry 
Minister, reiterated that Government stood by its policy ot nationalisation of 
the electric supply industry in the province, while speaking on an adjournment 
motion censuring Government tor its failure to take over the Calcutta Electric 
Supply undertaking. It was a policy of nationalisation and not municipalisatioii, 
the Minister added. 

Nawab Muhammad Ismail, Chaudhuri Khaliquzzamaii and Mr. Kazi 
Muhammad Isa, members of the Muslim League Committee of Action, who 
were deputed by the League High Command to bring about League solidarity 
in Hind, had talks with the leaders of various groups in the Sind Assembly. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government was defeated when the 
House passed by 58 votes to 46 the Muslim League Party cut motion to express 
disapproval of the plan by which the Jtailways proposed to lake part financially 
in the running of load services. 

The Council of State opened the general discussion of the Railway Budget. 

Mr Bhira Sen Sachar, leader of the <)])po8ition in the Punjab Assembly, 
in defiance of the restriction imposed on him by the J’unjab Government, 
attended the Punjab Assembly. 

The negotiations to resolve the differences between the Sind Muslim League 
and the Hind Premier finally broke down. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly discussed two Pills ailVcting Muslims only. 
Muslim members belonging to the Unionist and the League parties took an 
interest in the debate. 

21st The Central Legislative Assembly resumed the voting on demands in the 
Railway Budget. The first motion was moved by Mi. Rainaaiayan Hingh to 
raise the cpiestion of inconvenience to third class pBSBengers. 

Government sustained two defeats, when the House passed two cut motions on 
the Railway Budget, sponsoied by the Congiess Party — one to discuss the incon- 
venience of thiid class passengers (carried without division) and the other urging 
Indianisation of higher grades of the Railway service (earned by 51 to 40). 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Legislative (Chambers (MenibeiR* Emolu- 
ments) Amendment Bill was passed without any amendment. The Pill sought 
to increase the salary of membeis of Legislatuie fiom Rs. 150 to Ks. 200 per month 
and also their daily ullowances from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 

In the Bind Legislative Assembly, an echo of the restraint oidcis on Congress 
M. L. A.’s was heard on the opening day of the Budget session, when Khan 
Bahadur Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, Home Minister, in icpiy to opposition 
question, stated that it was not the intention of the Government to disallow 
Congress members from attending the session. The Congress membeis could 
attend the session with the permission of the Distiict Magistrate. 

Five members of the Indian Bcientific Mission, who leturned to India after 
5 months’ stay in the United Kingdom, the United States of America and 
Canada, in a statement in New Delhi, said that in the course of their lectures 
and conversations in the U. K. they advocated the view that for developing 
India, her natural lesources roust he used to the fullest extent, and for this 
purpose there should he a National Government at the Ceiitie as well as in 
the Provinces. 

22iid. In the Central Legislative Asseinbly, Mr. C. M. Tiivedi, War Secretary, 
replying to a question from Mr. Mannu Subedar, stated that the total amount 
charged to the Defence Budget on account of stores and supplies purchased in 
India in the financial year 1943-44 was Rs. 312 crores. 

The first supplementary estimate of the expenditure of the Madras Government 
for 1944-45 was authorised by His Excellency the Governor under Section 93 of 
India Act 1935. 

The reiteration of the Government’s attitude to the State Congress was made 
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in the Sri Mulam Assembly by the Dewan Presidentt Bir C F. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, during question hour. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion on the Budget proposals 
began, Mr. Dhirendra Lai Barua initiating the debate. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion designed to 
condemn the Government for their alleged failure '*to prevent the present cloth 
famine*’ was defeated by 104 to 65 votes. 

The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, while admitting the 
existence of a cloth famine, said that he was trying his best to improve the 
supply position. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery described as ' obviously fantastic” 
the statement by Mrs. Vijaylaksbmi Pandit in the U. S, A. that India was a 
vast concentration camp and without religious differences. 

The Central Assembly passed by 51 votes to H2, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta*s cut 
motion asking for more dearness allowance for railway employees. 

At the Council oi State, Mr. G. S. Motilal (Congress) moved a resolution to 
raise the number of elected members of the House and to broaden the franchise 
in case general elections were held. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question about the rate of exchange for British 
troops in India, told the House of Commons that British troops weie paid in 
rupees under the Indian Fay Code and were liable to tax under the Indian 
Income-tax Act. The troops were paid by the Government of India and not by 
the British Government. 

28rd. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khan Hahib Hamiduddin, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Public Health Department, in reply to Ral Harendranath Chaudhii-i. 
gave the information that malaria took a total of 292,819 lives in municipal and 
rural areas of Bengal during the six months. May to Oct. 1944 The number of 
such deaths during the same period in 1943 was 275,599, in 1942, 188,391 and in 
1941, 158,906. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly discussed non-oflicial Bills and resolutions. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed two cut motions and faced a tie of 
votes on a demand on which the Nationalist Party called a division to mark its 
resentment against the Government's obstructive attitude. 

The Central Assembly passed the Railway Budget totalling over Rs. 220 
crores. 

24th. Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference at Jalpaiguri, said that the Haj they wished to establish in India 
would be a democtatic Raj on the basis of one man one vote. 

In the iSind Legislative Assembly, the question whether the hoisting of a 
National Flag on private houses was an offence was raised by Mr. Nichaldas 
Vaziraiii. 

The Hidayatullah Ministry was defeated in Sind by 25 votes to 19. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Supplementaiy Estimate of expendi- 
ture for 1944-45 amounting to Ks. 65,73,34,400 was presented by Mr. i’. C. 
Goswami, Finance Minister. Of this, Rs. 33,10,200 is charged and the balance 
voted. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, declared open the 
“Arthur Hope Polytechnic” at Coimbatore. / 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, 
announced that a post-war Reconstruction Fund with an initial contribution of 
Rs. 2 crores from the year's surplus was created by the Punjab Government to 
finance post- war development under the consideration of Government. 

Sardar Sir Buta Singh, who was in Loudon as one of the delegates to the 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, stressed the Sikh opposition to the scheme 
for The division of India. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, inaugurating the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha Conference at Jalpaiguri, called upon all parties and peoples who believed 
in the goal of a free and united India, in which all would enjoy equal rights of 
citizenship, to come forward at the supreme crisis in the history of the country 
and create a public opinion which bureaucrats or empire-builders would not 
dare resist. 

25th. The fifth annual conference of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation 
which met under the presidentship of Sir M; Visveswaraya, concluded in 
New Delhi, 
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Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, speaking at a crowded gathering at 
Surat, visualised a double revolution in the country — educational and economic, 
on the occasion of the 2l8t anniversary of “Gurukul Siipa’\ 

26th. Khan Bahadur Haji Maula Bux was sworn in as the sixth Minister in the 
Hidayatullah Ministry. 

The Hindu Law Committee took evidence in Calcutta on the draft Hindu 
Code prepared by them at the instance of the Government of India, at the 
residence of Mr. N Jt. Sarkar. 

The President and members of the Working Committee and other leaders of 
the Mysore State Congress met at Bangaloie, and reviewed the political situation 
in the State and took stock of the Party*s strength in the Legislatures in the 
light of the general elections. 

Mr. Amery turned down the proposal for a parliamentary delegation to India 
on grounds of passage and other difficulties. He held out conditional hope for 
the future, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his message at Wardhaganj, to the All- 
India Hindusthani Prachar Conference, said : *T see no reason why what was at 
one time a common language of both Hindus and Muslims should not again 
become the lingua franca.” 

27th. The Sind Premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, stated in an interview 
at Karachi that, by including Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh in the Ministry, he 
had obviated the possibility of sec. 93 rule in the province, which would have 
been inevitable after the failure of the efforts of Mr G. M. Syed and Mr. M. H. 
Gazdar to foim a coalition with Opposition Hindu and Independent Muslim 
members. 

Sir Chintaman D. Deshmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, speaking 
before the Rotary Club of Poona, discussed the fundamental issues involved in 
the successful planning for wealth and welfare of India in the posi-war period. 

28th. Mr. M.A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League, sent a strongly 
worded telegram to Mr. G, M. Syed, President ot the Sind Muslim League, 
denouncing his actions in "letting down his leader and party”. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, presenting the sixth war budget relating to 1945-40, 
anticipated a revenue deficit of Rs. 155*77 crores in the Revised Estimates of 
the current financial year and of Rs. 103*89 crores in the Budget Estimates for 
the next year. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the seriousness of the cloth situation iu 
Bengal was emphasised during the resumed discussion of the Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Embankment 
(Amendment) Bill (as passed by the Council) was moved by Mr. B. P. Pain, 
Minister for Communication & Works. 

Before the Hindu Law Committee in Cslciitta, members of a joint committee 
of several women’s organisations spoke in favour of the Draft Hindu Code. 

In reply to a question sent in writing by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, a 
Congress member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly (in detention), it was 
admitted by Khan Bahadur Mohammad All, Parliamentary Secretary, that a letter 
written by Dr. Banerjee to Mahatma Gandhi was withheld. 

March 1945 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister announced 
that the Government of India proposed to send a delegation to Britain, 
re. liquidation of sterling balances. 

The Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay opposed the Pakistan 
Scheme. 

Mr, Bhim Sen Sachar was arrested for attending the Punjab 
Assembly. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, a current revised surplus of 
Es. 139 lakhs for the year was forecast by Sir Manohar Lai. 

Swami Sahajananda resigned from the Presidentship of the All-India 

Eishan Sabha. 
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Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, leader of the Indian delegation to the London 
Conference, condemned racial discrimination. 

The Royal Commission in the House of Lords, signified Royal 
assent to the passing of India (Estates Duty) Act. 

Sir Ghulam H. Hidyatullah, Sind Premier, submitted the resignation 
of his Cabinet. 

In the N. W. P. P. Assembly, Sir Aurangzeb Khan, Premier, sub- 
mitted the resignation of his Ministry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the release of all security prisoners 
was the subject for consideration. 

Hie Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir amended the 
Jammu and Kasmir Constitution Act 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was released. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the Sind University Bill was 
referred to a Special Committee. 

His Majesty’s Government invited His Excellency the Viceroy to 
come to London. 

The Government of U. S. S. E. proposed to invito scholars from 
Indian Universities to deliver a series of lectures at the Russian Universities 
on ancient Indian history and civilization. 

iBt. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member informed the 
House that the Government of India ptoposed to send a delegation to Britain 
to discuss the question of the liquidation of sterling balances. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay, in a 
memorandum submitted to the Rapru Conciliation Committee, expressed opposition 
to Pakistan and support for an all-lndia Federation with elections to Legisla- 
tures, Central and ITovincial, based on joint electorates and adult franchise, with 
reservations of seats for minorities. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the question of privilege attaching to the 
publication of speeches made in an Indian Legislature was discussed. 

Viscount Cranbourne, Dominions Recreluiy and Leader of the House of Lords, 
when replying on the debate in the House of Loids on the Ciimea Conference 
announced that India has been invited to take part in Einpiie discussions 
preliminary to the Ran Francisco Conference. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Finance Minister, 
gave details about the losses on trading operations of the Civil Rupplies 
Department. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, supplementry demands of the Bengal 
Government for 1944-45 were discussed. The total covered by the estimates was 
Bs. 65,73,34,000, out of which Hs. 33,10,200 was charged and the balance was 
voted. 

Mr. Bhim Ben Bachar was arrested for defying the ban on attendance at 
meeting aud for attending the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, answering questions in the House of Commons about the 
Chamber of Princes, replied “yes” when asked by Capt. Gammans, firstly, 
whether normal functioning of the Chamber of Princes which was inaugurat*^ 
by royal proclamation had been interrupted since the resignation of the Ohian- 
cellor, the Prochancellor and 19 members of the Standing Committee. 

The Central Legislative Assembly by 22 votes to 21 passed Mr. Gr^vind V. 
Desbmukh’s motion for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill ta* remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriage between Hind'Xis. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, a current revised surplus of^ Re. 139 
lakhs for the next year were forecast by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. 

2nd. Enquiries in authoritative quarters on the question of reported shortage of 
cloth 111 several Provinces, with particular reference to Bengal, showed that the 
Central Government textile authorities bad been despatching enough cl^th to the 
various deficit Provinces, and it was not understood as to why some of the 
Provinces, inspite of their receiving the quotas of cloth allotted to them, found 
it difficult to meet the demands of the consumers. 
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The Central Legielative AsBembly, by 55 votee to 43, paesed Sir Mahomed 
Yamin Khan's resolution asking Government to take immediate steps to abolish 
the National War Front branch of the Department of Information and Broad- 
casting and to liquidate forthwith the National War Front Organisation in the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s policy of gradual 
release of political prisoners consistent with public safety was restated by Khwaja 
Hit Nazimuddin, Chief Minister. This was in reply to a non-o(licial resolution 
urging immediate release of these prisoners which was defeated by 73 votes to 50. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdnl Matin Chaudhiiri Finance 
Minister, in his speech in introducing the Budget, said that the year (1943-44) 
closed with a revenue surplus amounting to Ils. 69,95,000. The chief contributory 
causes for this surplus were increased revenue from Assam’s share of the Central 
Income Tax. better collection of Agricultural Income Tax and a considerable 
increase under the heads ‘Tiand Kevenue”, “Provincial Excise” and “Other Taxes 
and Duties.” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, an attempt to raise the question of the 
arrest of the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bhim Sen Sa< bar through a privilege 
motion failed, as the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin, ruled that, it being the last day 
for voting on supplemantary grants, the motion could not be taken up. — 
The motion was brought forward by a Congress member. Pandit Bhagat Ram 
Sharma. Eaja Gazanafar Ali, Muslim League member, backing it, said there 
was nothing in the rules to prevent a discussion 
In the Sind Legislative Assembly, a Bill to regulate the powers and privileges 
of the members of the Assembly was published. 3’he Bill which was the first 
of its kind in any iirovincial legislature in British India, followed the British 
parliamentary system, subject to the reBtriotions laid down in the Government 
of India Act. 

3rd. The Hindu Law Committee after taking more evidence on the Draft Hindu 
Code concluded their work in Calcutta. 

The Commonwealth Relations Conference which began its session on February 
17, 1945, concluded. 

Bwami ^ahajananda resigned from the Presidentship of the All. India Kishan 

Sabha. 

The Annual Session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry began in New Delhi. It was attended by representatives of the various 
chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Mohammed Usman Soorao was appointed as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Sind Ministry 

4lh, Sir B. P. Singh Roy, President of the Bengal Council and delegate to the 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference in Tiondou, at a meeting of the 
Students' Union, said that the Indian political deadlock proved the bankruptcy 
of Britain’s statesmanship. 

With reference to reports of a cloth famine in Bengal, inquiiies made iu New 
Delhi showed that during the five months ended November 30,1944 Bengal 
received for civil consumption 0*4 yds of mill cloth per bead, more than any 
other part of India. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared in a nationwide broadcast from New 
York: “Asia will be the testing ground of all the theoiies advanced by the 
United Nations but the continuation of colonial einpiies will be a constant 
danger to world peace and the progress of humanity.” 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (in New Delhi) 
passed a resolution urging the necessity of an early declaration by the Govern- 
ment of India of its industrial policy. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Orient Press at Nagpur, said : 
^'Congressmen who have associated themselves for the fulfilment of our construc- 
tive programme need not be agitated over what local Governments say or do. 
Whether their policy is merely local or represents that of the Centre, they should 
learn to shed fear.” 

5th. The Central Legislative Assembly began the general debate on the budget — . 
Mr. Mannu Bubedar, opening the debate, said that inspite of his protestations 
Bir Jeremy Eaisraan was a true representative of John Bull and Co. iu this 
country. It might be, he added, that Mr. Churchill was not liquidating the 
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Empire but Sir Jeremy Raieman was very effectively liquidating the econom 
life of the country. 

Mr. K. S Gupta, Oongreae member, representing Ganjam and Vijagapatan 
suddenly took ill and became unconscious in the Central Assembly in the aftei 
noon while he was speaking on the budget He died shortly afterwards. 

The Raja of Padukottah in the State Council ordered that the Devadasi servici 
in all Sircar temples in the State should be abolished with immediate effect. T1 
action was consequent on the non-official resolution passed at the previoi 
session of the Padukottah Legislative Council urging the abolition of the Devi 
dasi services in all State temples. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the immediate necessity for legislatn 
measures to improve the condition of Calcutta’s bustee dwellers, was urged h 
the Revenue Minister, Mr. Tarak Nath Mnkheijee. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali, Parliamentai 
Slecretary, replying to a question stated that the cases of security prisoners i 
Bengal were reviewed eveiy six months, and as a result of such reviews, 1( 
security prisoners had so far been released and others, though not released, afh 
review of their cases, had been served with fresh orders of detention. 

6th. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, leader of the Indian delegation to the London Conferen( 
on Commonwealth Relations, condemned racial discrimination at a Press conferein 
in London. 

The Hindu Law Committee held its first sitting in Msdras. The Rt. Hoi 
Srinivasa yastri, Rao Bahadur K. V. Aiyar and Dew an Bahadur R, V, Krishi 
Aiyar gave evidence. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Mania Bux, the Sind Minister, had discussion with tl 
Premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah at Karachi. 

The hope that the Bapru Committee would succeed in evolving a formul 
acceptable to the principal elements in the public life of India was expressed t 
Sardar Harnam Bingh, member of the Committee on his return from Delhi i 
Lahore. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a warm tribute was paid to the memoi 
of the Late Mr. K. C. Gupta* who died in the Assembly Chamber on the 51 
March. 

Mr. Bertrand Russel advocated independence for India opposing the offer i 
Dominion Status while discussing the question of the future of India at 
meeting in the Cambridge University. 

In the Central Assembly, the Home Member, in reply to a question put I 
Mr. Sri Prakasha, said : "Arrangements are being made for the transfer of tl 
members of Congress Working Committee from Ahmedriagar to their respectr 
provinces, but I have so far received no information that any of the transfe 
has actually taken place.” 

7th. The Royal Commission in the House of Lords signified Royal assent to tl 
passing of the Indian (Estate Duty) Act. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the working of the Civil Supplies Depai 
ment with particular reference to distribution of cloth came in for a good deal i 
criticism during the general discussion in the Supplementary Budget Estimat 
for the current year. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, resuming the general debate on tl 
Budget, Mr. Azbar Ali characterised the Budget as one of "extortion i 
different ways”. He felt that the Hydari Mission would fail with the result thi 
India’s sterling balances would be wiped out. The “grow more food” campaig 
he added, was a hoax. 

In the Council of State, Sir Shantidas Askuran, opening the general discussic 
on the Budget, recalled that when Lend-Lease arrangements were made by tl 
U. S. A. for helping the common War effort, President Roosevelt gave tl 
assurance that the contributions which different nations would make towards tl 
Defence Bill would be measured in terms of the capacity of each country to bei 
it. Yet nearly Rs, 124 crores had been debited to India as her part of t] 
reverse Lend-Lease aid to the U. S. A., in the War up to the end of 1944-45. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ali, Parli 
mentary Secretary to the Chief Minister, stated that some persons arrested undi 
Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules were detained in the Intelligence Bran< 
and Special Branch for periods varying up to a maximum of two months. 

Mr. N, G. Ranga, M. l. a, (Central) said in a statement to the Press in Nc 
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Delhi : “After consultinp; the Kisan CoiigrPBses of the U. P., Bihar, Benj^al, 
Punjab, C. P. and of Southern India, we have come to the conclusion that the 
All-India Kisan Congress should be an advisory body and not a mandatory 
orj^anisatlon.” 

A new constitution for the Natal Conpjress on broad democratic lines was 
envisaged by an important resolution passed by 89 to 14 votes at a Representative 
Committee meeting in Durban. 

8th In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Azizul Usque, the Commerce Member 
in reply to Mi. T. S. A. Chottier, said that the brass utensils manufacturing 
industry bad been supplied brass sheets since jutie 19 U at the rate of approximately 
400 tons a month. 

Mr, Bertrand Russel agreed to take active part in establishing the Tagoie 
Institute at Cambridge. At the inaugural mcetniL" of the Institutn the oiganisers 
decided to propose the name of Lord Russel for the presidentship of the 
Institute. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to icfer to a select committee the 
Finance Member’s Bill further to amend the Income Tax Act 1912 and the Excess 
Profits Tax 1940. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the haidship caused by scarcity of cloth 
was referred to by several members speaking on the supplementaiy Budget 
Estimates. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, in an interview in Bombay said : “The Sargent Scheme was 
the best that could be desired in the present circumstances for the development of 
education in India.” 

In the House of (Commons, Mr. Ameiy declined to make a fiesh statement on 
the British Government's policy towards India. 

The Hindu Law Committee resumed its sittings in Madias. Moie witnesses 
were examined. 

9lh. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Quayum initiated the ddiate 
on the Congress Parly’s censure motion against the Goveininenl of India, “that 
the demand under Executive Council be reduced to He. 1.”— The Congress I’arty's 
cut motion was passed by the House by 61 votes to 53. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, with the granting of demands in respect 
of'gencral administration, civil works, education, iiolice, administraticii of Justice 
and under several other hands, the discussion on the Supplementary 1 idget 
concluded. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Raja Gaznafar Ali, continuing his speech 
in reply to the Premier’s statement on the dismissal of Sardar Shaukat Hyat 
Khan, urged Ills Majesty’s Government to recall the Governor, Sir Bertrand 
Glancy as, he said, he had by his uncnnatitutional act in diHimssing Saidar 
Shaukat Hyat violated the Government of India Act. 

10th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed b> 59 votes to 48 the Muslim Tieagiie 
party’s cut motion to refuse supplies to the Planning and Development 
Department. 

The Hindu Law Committee concluded its sittings in Madras after recording 
further evidence. Several witnesses were examined. 

11th. The Central Parliamentary Board of the All-India Muslim League called upc.n 
the Bind Premier to tender the resignation of the whole cabinet and to reconstitute 
a Coalition Ministry in which there should not be any Muslim who was not a 
Muslim Leaguer. 

A press Communique from New Delhi said : “The Government of India having 
been invited to take part in the Conference to be held shortly in Loudon and 
San Francisco on the World Security Oiganisation selected Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar and Sir Firoz Khan Noon as two of India’s representatives. At the 
invitation of His Excellency the Crown Representative Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
agreed to serve as the third ” 

Cables urging the Government of India to recall the High Commissioner, Mr, 
R. M. Deshmukh and to impose economic sanctions were sent by the Auti- 
segregaiion Council to Lord Wavell, Mr. Kbare, Sir Raza Ali, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mr. Jinnah and other prominent Indians. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner, in a broadcast from New Delhi, 
said ; “I cannot forget that every year more than 7,000, OCO children in British 
India alone reach the age when they ought to go to school, but only a small 

7 
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proportion get there. The rest pass inevitably on to join the great mass of 
illiterates. But at the same time there is no branch of human activity in which 
it is more dangerous to substitute quantity for quality than education. Without 
good teachers we shall never succeed.” 

12th. The general discussion in the Supplementary Budget for 1944-45 concluded 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly took up consideration of Budget grants under 
different heads. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 58 votes to 43, the Nationalist Party’s 
cut motion to discuss the cloth and yarn position. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Bidayatulla, Sind Preniier, met His Excellency the 
Governor and submitted the resignation of his Cabinet. 

Mahatma Gandhi observed in a Press statement at Sewagiom : “Congressmen, 
whose only calling is service of the people, will serve mutely ami without caring 
for the consequences that may befall them by reason of their services. That is 
the true meaning of do or die.” 

I3th, The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 57 votes to 37 the European 
Group’s cut motion to urge ‘the need for economy generally for more stringent 
control of expenditure on civil departments in particular.” 

The Sind Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla issued the following 
statement : *T am the leader of the largest individual party, and 1 have an absolute 
majority in the House with the coalition of the Hindu Independent I'arty. No 
other individual can face the House tomonow and get the Budget through 
except myself.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council, by 18 votes to 17, rejected an opposition 
adjournment motion criticising the Government for their alleged failuie to pay 
Calcutta Corporation Rs. 9,00,000 as taxes of the Council House, thus causing 
considerable hardship to ratepayers. 

In N. W. Frontier Province Assembly, following the passing of the no- 
confidence motion in the Assembly, tSardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Premier 
submitted the resignation of his Ministry to His Excellency the Governor, but 
was asked to continue until His Excellency bad time to make alternative 
arrangements. 

Mr. Clarkson, Minister of the Interior, speaking in the South Africa Senate, said 
that during the recess steps had been taken in the 'I'lansvaal to promote co-operation 
between the local authorities and their Indian population with the object of 
improving the living conditions of the Indians. 

14th. In the Council of State, the President announced that Government had decided 
to set apart an official day for the discussion of Mr. Thirumala Rao’s resolution 
urging adequate representation of non-official opinion in India at the San Francisco 
conference. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie 
informed Mr. T. M. A. Chettiar, that the Government of India had seen 
Mahatma Gandhi’s statement regarding the constructive programme and were in 
full sympathy with it. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, redress of political prisoners’ grievances was 
urged by the Opposition when the House considered the budget demands for 
Rb. 1,10,70,000 under the head “Jails and Convicts Settlements.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Finance Bill, 1944. The measure 
extended the operation of enhanced rates, introduced by the Bengal Finance Act, 
1943, ill respect of Entertainments Tax, Totalisator Tax, Betting Tax, and 
Electricity Duty upto March 31, 1948. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain reconstituted his Ministry in Sind. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, who was received by the Governor of the North- West- Frontier 
Sir George Cunningham, formally accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. 

15th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during discussion of the Finance Bill 
Mr. C. P. Lawson (European Group) dealt with the black-out regulations in 
Calcutta and commented on the difference in their application to military ae 
against civilian vehicles. 

The Council of State rejected by 25 votes to 17, Hoji Syed Mohamed Husain’s 
resolution asking the Government to set up a committee of both houses of the 
Central Legislature, under a High Court Judge, to review the variops rul^s undp] 
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Ordinances issued under the D. I. Act and suggest alternatives when 
desirable. 

The text of President Roosevelt’s letter sent to Mr. Samuel Dickstein, Chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Immigration Committee which 
was studying the legislation on Indian Immigration, was released to the Press. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said : 
“It is not intended to detain Congress leaders indefinitely. The Government of 
India will consider their release when they are satisfied they will not prejudice 
the maintenance of law and order and the safety of India as a war base.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a non-ofiiciai resolution urging the immediate 
release of all security prisoners was considered. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir amended the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constitution Act. By virtue of this amendment, both the popular 
Ministers, Mr. M. Beg and Wazir Ganga Ram, appointed from amongst the 
members of the Proja Babha, would retain their seats in the State Assembly. 

IGtli Orders for the release of Khan Abdul Gufiar Khan and eight others, inclu- 
ding four Congress members of the N. W. F. P. Assembly, were issued by 
Dr. Khan Sahib on assuming the office ot Premier. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Bir Fcderick James, during the debate 
on the Finance Bill, urged that retail shops for Government employees should 
be closed down. 

Sir J. Srivastava, Food Member, said in the Central Assembly, that 
attempts were being made by the Provincial Governments to increase milk 
production. 

In the Bengal liCgislativo Assembly, lack of medical supiJies and hospital 
arraiigcmeuts as also dearth of doctors and trained nurses with reieience to the 
epidemic situation in the province were stressed by diflerent membeis during the 
discussion on the medical and }tublic health budget 

A resolution condemning Dr. Ambedkai’s move “to vivisect India by forming 
a separate nation of the Hclnduled Castes outside the fold of Hinduism” was 
adopted at a public meeting held at Gopalgunj (Fandpur). 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed demands foi giantS' Jls 29,3.^,000 and 
Rs 22,25,100 in respect of General Administration and Land Revenue lespec- 
tively. The Government was criticised for “all-iOiind corniption in the admini- 
stration.” 

The First Legislative Council and Representative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of Mysore Act, 1940 was dissolved. 

lit. Gen. Bir Henry Willcox, Chairman, Army Jleorganisation Committee, 
addressing members of the Central Legislature, disenssed the thiec lolcs of 
Army — local defence, defence apainst aggression, and duties in aid of the civic 
power. He emphasised at the outset that modem army was very much 
dependent on industry for its need and, therefore, the industnal deviiuiment 
of India was of great importance to the fighting services, 

I7th. In the Assam Ijegislative Assembly, by the casting vote of the Speaker, the 
Baadulla Ministry was saved from censuie. Ihere was a tie (39-39) over a cut 
motion criticising the motor transport organisation, paiticnlaily for the failure 
of Government to arrange passenger services to ease the transport difficulties. 

Dr. Khan Bahib and his two colleagues, Dewan B. Gandhi and Khan M. A. 
Khan were sworn in by the Governor of the N. W. F. P. at l^eshawar. 

Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan, (along with ten other security prisoners) was 
released. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the administration of the Co operative 
Department was criticised by several members. All opposition cut motions were 
lost without a division. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly restored the Supplementary grant of Rs. 4.08,000 
under “General Administration” which had been refused on February 24. 

The Governor-General appointed Mr. K. Banjiva Row, c.j.e., Member of the 
Federal Public Service CommiBsion, to act as Chairman duiing the absence on 
leave of Mr. F. W. Robertson. c.B i., c.i.k., with effect from March 20, 1945, or 
from the date thereafter on which the latter might avail him sell of the leave. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India have found 
it necessary to control the entry into, and exit from. India of foreign civilians by 
military aircraft under military charter, and have made sonm amendments in the 
Foreigners’ Order to achieve this object.” 
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18th. To register their protest against the Hindu Code Bill, about ten thousand 
women, including two hundred from Amritsar, gathered in the lawns of thi 
Lahore Museum where the Hindu Law Committee was recording evidence. 

At the second open sitting of the National Liberal Federation of India a 
Lahore, resolutions urging the British Government to form a National Govern 
ment at the Centre and deploring the continuance of the political deadlock ii 
India and asking the Government of India to release the members of thi 
Congress Working Committee and the other Congress leade.s were adopted. 

19th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, in reply to a question put by Mr. T. H 
A. Chettiar, Sir Francis Mudie Home Member, said that the members of tin 
Congress Working Committee did not ask to be transferred and the decision t( 
transfer them was taken by the Government of India. 

An account of the activities ol the Conciliation (Saprii) Committee was givet 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a party given by the Calcutta Conciliation Groii] 
in Calcutta. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Income Tax Bill including on 
which provided that the relief to be given in respect of buildings and machiner; 
built or installed after March HI, 1945, be fixed at one-tenth of the cost to th 
assesBee of the machinery or plant. 

20lh. The Government of Madras expected a net surplus of Rs. 80,15,000 in 1945 
40 according to the budget estimates ; Revenue was estimated at Ks. 41, 25, 29, OCX 
and Expenditure at Rs. 40,45,14,(09. 

In the Sind fjegislative Assembly, the Sind University Bill was referred b 
the Ministerial Party to a B]>ecial committee consisting of Pir Illabi Bun 
Kdneation Minister, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, Revenue Minister, and Mr. Dialma 
Doulatram. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to inteivene and stop the cloth famine in Benga 
was made in a joint statement by Sir IVj Bahadur Sai>ru and Sii Jagadisl 
Prasad, who visited Calcutta in connexion with the work of the Conciliatioi 
Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, questions about the attendance in th 
legislature of Congress members in detention, withdrawal of the ban on Congres 
organisations and the utility of the Publicity Uepaitment of tlio Governmen 
were raised, when the Chief Minister moved the demand for Rs. 1,80,28,000 fc 
expenditure under the head “General Administration”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bil 
was resumed. 

Mahatma Gandhi said in a special interview in Bombay: “All talk of th 
resolution of the present deadlock is useless so long as ro embers of the Congres 
Working Committee and other Congress members are in detention.” 

2l8t. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, War Secretary 
referred to Mr. 0. P. Lawson’s plea for a review of the military necessity for th 
black-out in Calcutta. 

In the Council of State, the House rejected by 24 votes to 15, Mr. Thirumi 
Rail’s resolution relating to India and the San-Francisco Conference. 

in the Bengal Legislative Council, an Opposition adjouinment motion criticii 
ing the Ministry for the appointment of Mr. Syed Abdul Salim, m. l. a., a 
sole handling agent for yarn and cloth of finer counts for Dacca, was talked ou 

Mr. H. S. Snhiawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, at a Press Conferene 
in Calcutta, explained the reasons for the cloth crisis in the Province. H 
said: "It is not possible to solve the cloth problem unless supplies are adequate. 

The Cochin Legislative Council, passed the second reading of the Cochi 
Vagrancy Bill and accepted the Select Committee report on the Preservation ( 
Eris Bill and also passed the second reading of the Cochin Arbitration Bil 
Sir George Boag, Dewan President, presided. 

Dr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser, Government of India* presiding over 
meeting in New Delhi, expressed the need for a teachers’ organisation on tl 
lines of the National Council of Teachers in England to make their voice fe 
in the country. 

Mr. L. S. Amery told a Press conference in London that during Lord Wavell 
visit, the question of India’s constitutional and political future naturally woul 
be discussed. 

ii was announced that His Majesty’s Government invited His Kxcellen( 
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Field-Marshal Viscount Wavellt Viceroy and Governor General of India, to 
come to London. 

22nd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Francis Mudie, Home Member, 
emphasised the point that what the Government of India and Provincial 
Governments were hoping for was some clear indication that the Congress Party 
had abandoned the method of coercing those who did not agree with them and 
paralyse the administration of the country. 

In the Council of State, Mr. H. M. Patel, Industries and Civil Supplies 
Secretary, replying to Mr. 1'hirumal Kau, said that there was no absolute shortage 
of cloth in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, criticism of the organisation and working 
of the Civil Supplies Department by the Opposition, suggcsiions by Mr. D. 
Glading for dealing with corruption in the services and a plan for relaxation of 
lighting restrictions by Mr. R. H. Stevenson, which was endorsed by all sections 
of the House, were the features of the day’s disrussion. 

Malik Barkat Ali, M. L. A., commenting on Loid WavelTs visit to England, 
raised the plea at Lahore that India’s representatives at the San Francisco 
Conference should be leaders of the people and not merely nominees of the 
Government. 

The food position in India was raised in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Sorensen. Mr. Amery replied: “The yields for 1945 cannot effectively be 
eetimated now.” 

Mr. M. A. .Tin nab, in course of a Pakistan I>av message, in New Delhi, made 
an appeal to Muslims to take a solemn oath that they would not fail to make all 
sacrifices for the establishment of Pakistan. 

23rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A/Jzul Haqne, Commeice Member, 
dealt with the cloth situation in the country, the iiuestion of consumer goods 
import and India’s export trade. 

in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Goveiumcnl’s cloth distjibii- 
tion arrangements came in for trenchant criticism. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a non-ofiicial motion uiging strong repre- 
sentation to the Central Government to allot 18 yards of cloth per head of the 
population of the province, as had been allotted to the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi, 
was carried. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla proposed to form a new Cabinet in Assam. 

In the N. W. F. P. Legislative Assembly. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, participa- 
ting in the discussion, declared : *:So long as I run this Government no one would 
be unfairly detained in jail.” 

3 he Cochin Legislative Council coneideied oHicial and non-ofiicial bills and 
passed a number of supplementary grants conceining additional allotments of 
expenditure in the various departments. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, problem of development of haiidlooni 
industry, rehabilitation and organisation of fishermen, improvement in the supply 
and marketing of fish In Calcutta and uibau areas and strengthening of the 
department of the Labour Commissioner, were discuBsed. 

Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier, speaking in the N. W. F\ P. Assembiy, said : “I 
will not sit quiet until and unless by my deeds 1 prove to the outside world that 
corruption has been totally eradicated from this province.” 

The report of the Provincial Industries Committee presided over by Mr. P. S. 
Rail, I. C. S., Commissioner, Nagpur Division, was submitted to the Government 
of Nagpur. 

The Provincial Conference of the Bengal Jamait-ubUlema, adopted a number 
of resolutions on various subjects including the political situation in India. 

25tfa. A resolution demanding the immediate release of all political prisoners in 
India was passed unanimously at the aniiuai conference of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties (London). 

26th. The Central Legislative Assembly resumed the general discussion on the 
Finance Bill. Sir Henry Richardson dwelt upon the demands which the post-war 
period would make on India’s leaders. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, former Law Member, Government of India, in a statement, 
said : ^^Muslims inspite of Mr. Jinnah’s assertions may not be too confident of 
getting Pakistan but they are playing their cards well. They may get the two- 
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Dfttion theory verbally denounced but accepted in reality by securing for thi 
Muslims 25 per cent, 75 per cent for non-Muslims”. 

Members of the Congress Assembly Party of Sind, in a statement, defined theii 
attitude to the Hidayatullah Ministry. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Shadi Lai died in New Delhi at the age of 73. 

27th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President read a message from th( 
Governor-General, recommending that the Assembly do pass the Finance Bill it 
the form in which it was originally introduced. By 57 votes to 50 the Houb< 
refused leave to the Finance Member to re-introduce the Finance Bill. 

The Council of State passed without division Mr. Hussain Imam’s resolutioi 
recommending that steps be taken to help the dyeing and printing (cotton cloth 
cottage industry and save it from unfair competition. 

A mass meeting of Indians at Maritzburg passed a vote of no-confidence on thi 
Natal Indian Congress leaders. The resolution said that the leadership had hac 
results disastrous to the best interests of the country. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the Hidayatullah Ministry came out successfu 
when the House passed the entire budget. The Congress having decided not to b( 
a party to the making and unmaking of ministries, the opposition withdrew theii 
one-rupee cut motion on the demand under ^General Administration.” 

28th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly threw out the Agricultural Budget by 10( 
votes to 97. This was the first defeat suffered by the Nazimuddin Ministry. 

In the Council of State, the President ruled out of order an adjournment motior 
to discuss *‘the refusal of the Governor General to permit discussion in th< 
Legislative Assembly of a resolution regarding the delegation to San Franciscc 
Conference.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion as in the Council 
of State was attempted by Mr. Yusuf Abdulla Haroon, who in reply to the Chair’e 
question, stated that in refusing permission to the Assembly to discuss a resolu 
tion regarding the San Francisco Conference, the Governor General must have acted 
with the advice of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly passed a Bill increasing the salaries of Ministers 
the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker and Members of the Assembly. The Congresi 
Party opposed the Bill. 

29th. In the House of Commons, the cloth shortage in Bengal was referred to by Mr 
Sorensen. Mr. Amery replied : “War conditions have led to a reduction throughout 
India of the supply of cotton cloth available for civilian consumption.” 

The Council of State passed by 27 votes to 11 the motion for the consideration 
of the recommended Finance Bill and later passed the Bill without a division. 

The Bombay Budget anticipated a revenue of Jls. 2,909T9 lakhs on the basis 
that the exist ing taxes and levies weie to be continued and provided for an ex- 
penditure of JI,8. 2,908*95 lakhs, leaving a revenue surplus of 0*24 lakhs. 

The 2nd sui)i)lementary budget of the Madras Government for ]944-45, included 
a number of new items of expenditure, authorised by the Governor, totalling 
approximately Rs. 10^ crores. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker (Mr. Byed Nausher Ali), hold- 
ing the view that refusal by the House of supplies demanded by the Ministry for 
a major department was unmistakable censure of the Government, declared that 
he could not allow the Ministry to function as such in the Legislature. The 
Speaker adjourned the House sine dte. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr, Ambedkar’s Bill providing for a 
tenweek holiday to women miners before confinement was sent to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar cabled to Mr. L. S. Anaery, expressing his opinion that no 
pact or constitution framed without consulting the Hindu Mahasabha, which 
alone represented the Hindus, could be binding on them. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, leader of the Congress Party, made 
it clear that his party had not bargained its neutrality towards the Hidayatullah 
Ministry in return for the release of the Congressmen still in jail and the with- 
drawal of the restraint orders on those already free. 

SOth. Out of 29 panels proposed to be set up to make recommendations to Govern- 
ment on the development of industries both existing and new, 25 were constituted, 
On receipt of the reports of the various panels and in consultation with Provincial 
industrial committees, the overall plan of industrial development for the country 
for the first five years period after the war would be decided upon, 
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The Government of U. S. S- R- proposed to invite scholars from Indian Uni- 
versites to deliver a senes of lectures at the leading; Russian Universities on 
ancient Indian history and culture for the benefit of Soviet citizens. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Acharya Narendra 
Deo were brought to the Naini Central Jail. 

aist. Mr. Jinraja Hedge tabled an adjournment motion for the Central Assembly to 
discuss Government’s failure to prevent indiscriminate and excessive requisitioning 
of foodgrains under threat of prosecution, resulting in scarcity of food and 
enforced starvation for two days in a week in South Kanara district.” 

A proclamation under section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, was 
issued by Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a Calcutta Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, assuming the administration of the Province, 

The Governor of Bengal authorised the annual estimates of expenditure for 
1945-46 and also prorogued both Houses of the LegisUture. 

In the Orissa Budget estimates for 1945-40^ a deficit of Us. 8.68,000 was 
revealed. The total revenue was estimated at Ks. 2,91,33,000 and expendituie at 
lls. 3,03.01,000.— The year 1945-46 which was expected to open with an overall 
deficit of Rs. 28.000 was likely to close with an overall Burplus of Us. 75,000. 

A Be gal Press Note said; “The Government of Bengal have decided to exer- 
cise complete control over the distribution of cloth from Calcutta to the districts 
in the Province.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on the National Week observed : “I feel that 
India was never nearer the goal of the triple exi>e(‘tation of achieving communBl 
unity, full establishment of khaddar and swaraj than now in spite of many 
blundeis.” 

5 membeisand 5 advisers of the Government of India Mission, headed by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Secretary of the Industries and Civil Supplies Department 
returned to Karachi after an eight week stay in the United Kingdom, where they 
discussed with His Majesty’s Government the extent to which war demands on 
India could be reduced or offset by help in other directions. 


April 1945 

The South African Indian Congress decided to send a delegation to San 
Francisco. 

Proposals for the formation of a National Government at the Centre 
and restoration of autonomy in all the provinces were made in a resolution 
of the Conciliation Committee. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated the Bengal Mustard Oil 
Control Order, 1945. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Mannu Subedar’s resolu- 
tion asking for the early removal of Secs. Ill to 121 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

The result of the Hydari Mission was that the relief obtained under 
the heads of steel, leather, timber, woollens, cement and cotton textiles in 
1945 was about Rs, 4 crores and in 1946 about 70 crores. 

The Council of State passed 6 official Bills which had been passed 
previously by the Assembly. The Bills were to amend the Factories Act, 
1913, the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1941, the Indian Army Act, 
1911, the Indian Air Force Act, 1932. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League considered 
numerous matters relating to the working of the League in the various 
provinces. 

The Kashmir Assembly passed the Jammu and Kashmir Children 

Bill. 

Mr. L. S. Amery moved in the House of Commons that the House 
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should approve the India Orders (Failure of constitutional machinery) 
relating to Madras, Bombay, the U. P., 0. P. and Berar and Bihar. 

The Government of Madras decided to enhance the existing scale of 
dearness allowance to Government servants. 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of the Presidential address of the 
6th U. P. Sikh Conference, dealt with the position of the Sikh community 
in the future constitution of India, especially with reference to the Sapru 
Committee Proposals and the duty of Sikhs to the country. 

Ist. The South African Indian Congress decided to send a delegation to San 
Francisco to advise the Indian delegation on the colour question in South 
Africa^ particularly the Indian question. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in a Press statement in Madras said: ‘I consider 
it my duty to warn the public against the move of Government— to associate 
some non-othcial legislators as advisers at the San Francisco OonfereiK^e. 

Proposals for the formation of a National Government at the Centre and the 
restoration of autonomy in all the provinces were made in a resolution of the 
Conciliation Committee, which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru cabled to Lord Wavell 
in London. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Nev\Rpaper Editors^ Conference 
resumed its sitting in Bombay. Mr. Kasturi Srinivasan picsidcd. 

The immediate release of all Indian political prisoners— leaders as well as rank 
and file of the Congress — and the withdrawal of “lawless Ordinances” were 
demanded in a resolution passed at a meeting of a large number of Indian and 
English students of the Oxford University. 

2nd. The Bengal Administration Inquiry Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Archibald Rowlands, signed its report. 

Mr, M. A. Juinah issued a statement in New Delhi, in which he observed that 
the Sapru Conciliation Committee “were nothing but tlie hand maids of Congress 
and have played and are playing to the tune of Mr. Gandhi.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Dr. Ambedkar’s Bill to provide for 
holidays with pay for factory workers. 

The talks between representatives of the South African Indian Congress and 
the Acting Piiine Minister, Mr, Hofraeyr and the Ministers of Interior and 
Welfare ended at Capetown. 

3rd. Bengal Government promulgated the Bengal Mustard Oil Control Order, 1945. 

The 9Lh annual session of the All-lndia Kishan Sabha opened with the meeting 
of the Central Kisan Council 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in a statement from Madras, observed ‘inter alia': *^Indian 
political progress cannot wait on Mr. Jinnah's goodwill. Mr. Jinnah has a right 
to his own views. So have the overwhelming majority in the country, both 
Hindus and Muslims, who do not want the country to be divided. Apart from 
the political and religious creed of Akhand Hindnsthan, for which I stand, 
there is no alternative to a united India either nationally or internationally.” 

4th. The Government of India's short term wartime road transport policy as 
well as its larger post-war transport policy were explained in a statement made 
in the Assembly by the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall. He was 
resubmitting before the House the demand of Re. lakhs which had been 
rejected on a cut motion during the debate on the Railway Budget grants 
earlier in the session. 

The Assembly passed without a division, Mr. Mannu Subedar’s lesolution asking 
for the early removal of secs. Ill to 121 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
These sections relate to commercial safeguards. 

In consequence of the operation of sec. 65 of the Government of India Act, in 
Bengal, by the proclamation made by H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey under sec. 93 of 
the same Act, taking over the administration in his own hands, the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker of the Bengal Assembly and the President and the Deputy 
President of the Bengal Council, would not be entitled to draw their salaries 
from March 31, 1945. 

An appeal signed by 99 well-known British women and sent to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Aroery and Lord Wavell, said : “The political 
deadlock in India and the continued imprisonment of many of its national 
leaders assume added siguificence in the light of the development in the Far 
East and the coming conference of San Francisco. 
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5th. In the Central Lep;i6lative ABBembly, Sir Jeremy Raieman, Finance Member, 
informed the Houee that there was no reduction or suspension of salt concessions 
Ijjranted under the Gandhi-Irwiu Pact. The question of the revision of the war 
allowance granted to Government servants was under the consideration of the 
Government. 

An interim scheme for the distribution of mill-made cloth in Bengal on a 
ration basis was outlined by Mr. W. S. 0. Tiilly, Director General of Consumer 
Goods, Civil Supplies Department. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Mr. M. A. Kazimi’s motion for 
reference to a select committee of his Bill seeking to insert a new clause after 
section 93 of the Indian Penal Code. 

tSir Firoze Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Governor-Generars Council, 
speaking at the Empire Conference in London, said : “We are here to represent 
India and not His Majesty’s Government and we are going to San Francisco 
also to represent India and not His Majesty’s Government.” 

Allama Mashriqi, the Khaksar leader, sent a cable '‘as a spokesman, speaking 
on behalf of -97 million Indians of all denominations” to Mi. Churchill, Mr. 
Amery and Lord Wavell in Loudon, stating that he was drafting a constitution 
acceptable to all parties in India. 

6th. The Sapru Committee cabled a resolution to Loid Wavell and Mr. Amery 
recommending that no recruitment of non-lndian peisonnel to the I. C. IS., the 
1. P., or similar services be made by the Secretaiy of vStale, “because recruits of 
the required competence are available in this conntiy and the recruitment of 
non-Indians would prejudicially affect the working of India’s future 
constitution.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the I'resident ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion attempted by Mauivi Abdul Ghani to discuss the “wrong 
intorraation” given to the House by the Food Member on April 4, 1945 and the 
Food Member’s refusal to verify his statement when its correctness was 
challenged. 

In the Council of State, the President ruled out of order two adjournment 
motions tabled by Mr, P. N. Sapru 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the prayer meeting in Bombay, said that the 
only way to achieve freedom was thiough the Constructive l^rogran.me. Some 
people, he added, talked of the pailiamentary methods. He did not W-tai, to 
mention that name. He wanted to fi»rget the parliamentary method. 

The result of the Hydari Mission, summarised in an official statement, was 
that the relief obtained under the heads steel, leather, timber, woollen, cement 
and cotton textiles in 1945 was about Ks. 4 crores and in 1946 about 70 croros. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Uaisinan, Finance Member, moved that 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking companies be 
referred to a Select Committee 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared in an address at Baltimore, that World 
War III might be brewing in the Pacific, unless a solution was found for the 
colonial question. 

7th. At a Press conference in Hyderabad (Dn), Mr. C. A. Robello, Textile 
Commissioner, Nizam’s Government and British administered areas, said that 
though a certain degree of cloth and yarn shortage did exist it was not so bad 
in Hyderabad as in other parts of the country because of the arrangements 
made by the State control authorities to distiibute whatever was available as 
evenly as possible through the Dominions in accordance with the normal 
requirements in former times. 

8th. Mr. S. 8..Mirjakar, Vice-President of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and a member of the Textile Control Board at an informal meeting of Pressmen 
in Madras, urged the need of reconstituting the Textile Control Board providing 
for a larger share of representation to consumers and workers. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. Member of the Congress Working Committee 
in a statement to the Press in Bombay said that the acceptance of Ministry in the 
Frontier Province did not mean any leversal of the Congress policy. 

The Conciliation Committoe which met in New Delhi, under the presidency of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, concluded their final session and passed unanimously fifteen 
resolutions which together gave a picture of what they thought should form 
the broad basis of the future cpnstitution of India. 

8 
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The Delhi Political PrieonerB* Relief CoDference web held on Gandhi groundB 
(New Delhi), Mr. Bri PrakaBa preaided. 

The Rt. Hod. V. 6. Brinivas Bastri in a statement in Madras, Baid : ^'India’s 
dignity* her war Bervices and her future poBition in the East — all require that 
her people should choose their own Government at once and that that Government 
should choose its delegation whether at Ban FranciBco or at future conferences.'* 

9th. In the Central Legislative AsBembly, the Chair stated that the Governor General 
has disallowed Nawab Siddique All Khan’s adiournment motion to discuBs 
**the groBB and deliberate miBrepresentation at the Empire Conference of India’s 
present constitutional position by Sir Firoz Khan Noon, one of the representatives 
of the Government of India to the San FranciBco Conference, in stating that, 
he and his colleague represented India, whereas the fact is that the people of 
India had no say whatsoever in their selection as delegate to the Ban Francisco 
Conference.” The Governor General declared that this muUun c ;uld not be 
moved without detriment to public interest. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in a statement in Madras, said : “The Sapru Committee’s 
recommendations present a highly workable solution of the Indian deadlock.’’ 

Protesting against the Sapru Committee’s proposals, Bir N. N. Sarcar, ex- Law 
Member, Government of India, Mr. N. C. Chatterjoe, Vice-President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, and 13 other Hindu leaders of Bengal in a joint statement 
said that they were opposed to the recommendation of the Committee for parity 
of representation as between Hindus and Muslims in the Central Executive, 
the Central Legislature and the constitution -making body. To reduce a majority 
to a minority was so preposterous, unjust and undemocratic that time need not 
be wasted over demonstrating its inequity. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Jeremy Raisman’s motion 
for reference to a Select Committee of the Banking Bill. 

A joint meeting of the Bind League leaders and the Ministers held at 
Hyderabad (Sind) discussed the future policy and programme of the 
Hidayatullah Ministry. 

10th. Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad, members of the Bapru 
Committee, when they met Mahatma Gandhi in Bombay, communicated to him 
what were considered in political circles to be the reactions of Whitehall to the 
Bapru Committee’s recommendations. 

Eleven members of the Central Assembly and the Council of State issued a 
statemenc urging the need for scrutiny oi India’s defence expenditure by leaders 
of the Opposition parties. 

The Central Legislative Assembly resumed the debate on Bir Jeremy 
Raisman’s motion for reference to the Select Committee of the Banking Bill. 

nth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Kailash Beharilal attempted to 
move an adjournment motion to discuss the “conduct of Mr. Le Bailly, Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, as President of the Delhi Municipal Committee in indulg- 
ing in utterly uncalled for and provocative action in tearing into pieces a copy 
of the resolution on Chimur and Ashti riot case convicts which was handed 
to him personally by the retiring Vice-President at the last meeting of the 
Municipality,” 

In the Council of State, the President ruled out of order two adjournment 
motions to discuss the statement made by Sir Firoz Khan Noon in Loudon 
that in practice India was a Dominion and would be represented at Ban Francisco 
as a Sovereign State. 

The Central Assembly agreed to refer to a Select. Committee the Finance 
Member’s Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking companies. 
It also passed Dr Ambedkar’s Bill to amend the Mines Maternity Benefit Act! 
as reported by a Select Committee. 

The Council of State passed six official Bills which had previously been passed 
by the Assembly. The Bills were to amend the Factories Act, 1934 ; the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913; the Indian Merchandise Marks (Amendment) Act, 1941; 
the Indian Army Act, 1911 ; the Indian Air Force Act, 1932 ; and the Bill to 
repeal certain enactments and to amend certain other enactments. 

12th. The Central Legislative Assembly resumed discussion on the War Transport 
Member’s Supplementary demand for Rs. 82 lakhs to meet miscellaneousi 
expenses. 

In the Council of State, the War Transport Secretary stated in reply to Mr. 
Narayandas Girdhardas, that increase in the price of black market petiQl ijq! 
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Delhi suggested thst illicit petrol was more difficult to obtain and that Govern- 
ment’s attempts tQ prevent leakages into the black market were producing some 
results* 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, commenting on the Sapru report, 
said : "The question of Pakistan has been very badly handled and not even 
Mr. Gandhi will agree with the Committee on that question. Pakistan is now 
too far advanced to be ignored or bypassed, and whatever its merits or demerits, 
it has got to be dealt with in accordance with current sentiments.” 

The Central Assembly agreed by 49 votes to 10 to Sir Edward Benthall’s 
Supplementary demands for Rs. 82 lakhs for running motor services to relieve 
congestion on railways* 

Mr* Amery, when asked by Mr* Sorensen, in the House of Commons, if the 
proposals made by representative Indians to Lord Wavell and the British 
Government were being sympathetically iconsidered, replied that they were. — 

Mr* Amery added that no decision had been reached on the question of the 
release of Congress leaders, which, Mr. Sorensen said, the concensus of Indian 
opinion favoured* 

13th. “Jalian wallah Bagh Day” was observed in Delhi by holding a mass meeting 
under the auspices of the Delhi Congress Organising Committee. 

9 members of the Central Legislature issued a statement on the Sapru 
Committee Report* 

14tb. In the Council of State. Mr. Hossain Imam, leader of the Muslim League 
Party, sought to move an adjournment motion to discuss the question of *The 
instructions issued by the Government of India to the Bengal Government for 
the purchase of cloth in Calcutta for export to China”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
withdrew his motion after hearing Sir Akbar Bydari’s statement. 

15th. Mr. C. R Srinivasan, presiding over the Tanjore District Delta Mirasdars’ 
Conference, held at Mayavaram, expressed opposition to the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. 

Mr* Yusuffi Sait, presenting the annual report of the working of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, at its annual meeting in Madras, made a strong 
plea for the removal of control on the economic life of the people by increasing 
the local supply of goods and services. 

16th. Inaugurating the Madras District Fourth Circle Third Political Conference, 
Mr. Nagindas Master, ex-Mayor of Bombay, said that there was no justification 
whatever for the existence of a spirit of defeatism in the country and for the 
belief that the countiy had lost ground* 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, inaugurating a branch of the Arya 8aniaj{in Chintadripet, 
paid a tribute to its founder Dayananda Saras wati, and iiiged the need for 
revitalising Hinduism as a modern force no that they could take their legitimate 
place in the forefront of modern nations. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim 'League concluded a three 
day session during which they considered nnmerouB matters i elating to the day- 
to-day working of the League Organisation m the various Provinces. 

The State (Kashmir) Assenibly passed the Jammu and Kashmir children 
(Pledging of Labour) Bill. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views on the caste system as expressed in his earlier 
writings were re-stated by him in the course of a reply to a series of questions 
sent to him by a friend together with extracts taken out from the Mahatma’s 
own writings. 

17th. Bengal’s cloth supply position with particular reference to the per capita 
allotment for the province was discussed by Mr. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner, 
Government of India, with representatives ot the various Chambers of Commerce 
and associations connected with the cloth and yarn trade in Calcutta. 

A large number of Indian sweetmeat shops closed as a protest against the 
reduction in the sugar quota allotted to the manufacturing industry. 

Viscount Cranbourne, the Dominions Secretary disclosed in the House of 
Lords that at the talks between the Empire delegates principles such as that of 
^ifbout trial, were discussed. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, addressing a meeting in New Delhi, said that be 
was entirely for acceptance of office* He said: *T want Government with power 
and not a Government without any real power’'. 

I8th, The House of Lords formally approved the continuance in force of the 
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Proclamation B made in 1939 under the Government of India Act, 1935. the 
Governors of the provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provincee, Central 
Provinces, and Bihar for continuance of their legal authority. 

19th. Mr. Greenwood, Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, asked Mr. Churchill in 
the Commons whether it would be possible to have a discussion on India at 
some proper time* He did not want it on the motions which were to be taken 
to approve the continuance in force of the Proclamations made under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and suggested that they should be taken formally. 

Mr. Churchill replied that if Mr. Greenwood was in a position to guarantee 
that the Indian proclamation order would be taken formally, Government would 
appreciate it. 

20th. Mr. Amery, moving that the House of Commons should approve the India 

g failure of Constitutional Machinery) Orders relating to Madras, Bombay, the 
. P., C. P., & Berar, and Bihar said that their purpose was to extend 
the authority of the Commons for another year in regard to the system of 
direct rule in these provinces — a rule which came about in circumstances with 
which the House was familiar. 

Representations were made by the Natal Indian Congress for employment of 
Indian clerks in post oflices in predominantly Indian areas and Indian artisans 
in Government works and housing schemes, particularly those intended for 
Indians. 

Increased dearness allowance to Central Government servants, other than 
railway employees, was announced in New Dtlhi. 

New distinctions for the 11th Bikh Regiment fighting in Italy were announced 
in a Press Note. 

Two meetings were held in Bombay to celebrate the seventh death anniversary 
of the poet and thinker. Dr. Iqbal. 

Dr. Byed Mahmud, presiding at the All- Frontier Political Conference at 
Peshawar, said the British statesmen would make a great blunder if they did not 
settle the Indian problem to the satisfaction of Indians. 

22nd. A transition from the pre-war policy of laissez faire industrinlisation of 
India was announced in a statement issued by the Government of India on their 
future industrial policy. 

The Government of Madras decided to enhance the existing scale of dearness 
allowance to Government servants. 

At a Press conference in Calcutta, Mr. M. K. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner 
with the Government of India, said: '‘To describe the existing state of supply 
of cloth 01 yam in Bengal as a famine is unwarranted by facts and is indeed a 
gross exaggeration.^’ 

23rd. The Government of India’s statement of policy on industrialisation promoted 
widespread interest in British political and industrial circles. 

24th. Mr. Mohamed Kafique, presiding at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, uiged comprehensive induBtrialisation as a prime 
national necessity for India. 

His Highness bir Ishwaii Binghji Bahadur, Maharao Raja of Bundi Btate, 
passed away after a long illness. 

25th. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for PlanniHg, Government of India, in an inter- 
view in Bombay, cleared some misunderstandings caused by the publication, in a 
summary form, of the Government of India’s Communique on industrial policy. 
This ought to be cleared, said Sir Ardeshir, by a perusal of the full text. 

Mr. B. A. Khcdgiker, member of the Ali-liidia Trade Union Congress delega- 
tion to the World Trade Union Congress held in London, in an interview in 
Bombay, expressed the view that the British Press, with one or two exceptions, 
completely ignored all news coming from India, but that the vast majority of 
the people in Great Britain were in favour of granting complete independence 
to India at the earliest opportunity. 

Dr. Khan Baheb, Piemier of N. w. F. p , in an interview at Peshawar said 
that he bad given no assurance to the Governor to support the war effort nor 
was any such assurance asked for. 

26th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha decided to observe 
May, 10 as “Independence Day’’. 

Problems relating to Government’s post-war industrial policy in the light of 
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the principleB enunciated in the communique on the Bubject were diBcuBsed by 
the Committee ol the Indian Merchants Chamber with Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
Member for Planning & Development. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a queHtion in the Gommonn, said that the statue of 
India at the San Francisco Conference was the same as that of the other 
United Nations taking part. 

27th. Mr. B. Mukherjee, Deputy Secretary, Supply and Transport Department, 
Government of Orissa, at a pr^’ss conference at CMittack, said that rationing of 
dhoties, saries and some finer qualities of cloth would be introducedi in Orissa 
on the completion of preliminary arrangements. 

28th. The Government of Madras reviewed the scheme of dearness allowance to 
their servants and came to the conclusion that the raics sanciioned in April 1944 
needed enhancement. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, speaking at a tea party given in his honour by the All- 
India Muslim Chambei of Commerce in Bombay, said that Government proposed 
to establish shortly a machineiy for the protection of induHtries started during 
war-time. 

Mr. Kavi Narayan Reddi, in the course of life presidential address at the 12th 
session of the Hyderabad Htate Andhra Conference, observed: “It is a pity that the 
political situation in our State is far from satisfactory. Corruption has become 
rampant, richmen and landloids are evading their duty of contributing to the 
revenue of the State and this heavy task has fallen on the shoulders of the 

poor ryot. Cloth shortage is on the increase, Yarn is not available Famine 

has begun its (loath dance in many parts of th»^ State.*' 

Sir .Togendra Singh, Mimbei, Viceroy’s Kxeciiiivr Council, addressing the 
annual mf?eting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, said: ‘It is 
under the sheltering wings of a United India that the eomnuinilies can prOB]»er 
and move forward to mould the future aod secure tiie l oui Fieedoms which is 
the goal of all nations.” 

29th. Talk of Lord Wavell threatening to resign over the failure of the British 
Government to revise their Indian policy was reported by the political correspon- 
dent of Reynolds's News. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, in an interview at Peshawar, said; “I am imprcBsed by 
seeing the Frontier MuBsalmane so much wedded to our freedom movement.” 

M&Bter Tara Singh, in the course of his presidential address of the sixth L. P. 
Conference at Cawnpore, dealt with the position of the Sikh community in the 
future constitution of India, especially with refeunce to the feapru Committee 
proposals and the duty of the Sikhs to the country. 

30th. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, Chairman of the Committee of Action, 
All-India Muslim League, said at Lucknow: “The political deadlock which 
unfortunately exists today can only be overcome and resolved if the two most 
important political organisationB in the countiy, namely, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, agree on the eBsentials of the future constitution and the 
interim arrangenieiils.” 

Sir Badridas Goenka, President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, in the course of a statement on the Government of India’s future 
industrial policy, pointed out certain eBsential pre-requisites for the achievement 
of the objectives which were Bet forth. 


May 1945 

The war ended in Europe, with the unconditional surrender of 
Germany. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, labour leader, made an appeal to the workers of 
India to unite solidly under the banner of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. 

Mr. Price suggested in the House of Commons, a bill for the reform 
of the land system in India, especially in Bengal along the lines of the 
recommendations of the Floud Commission. 

Mr. B. Sorensen raised the question of epidemics in Bengal, in the 
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House of Commons. Mr. Amery replied : “The incidence of cholera in 
Bengal as a whole has during the past year been below normal.” 

The Governor General-in-Council appointed Mr. P. 0, Mathew, I. C. S., 
as Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. 

Sardar Lakhbir Singh, at the Frontier Akali Conference at Peshawar, 
said : "The entire Sikh community is with the Congress as far as the 
question of Independence of India and the welfare of the country is 
concerned.” 

The Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission presided over by Sir John 
Woodhead observed inter alia ; "A million and a half of the poor of Bengal 
fell victim to circumstances for which the> themselves were not responsible 

It has been reckoned that the amount of unusual profits made on 

buying and selling of rice during 1943 was Rs. 150 crores. 

The Secretary of State for India sent a Victory Day message to 
the Viceroy. 

The Report on the Administration of the Mysore State for the year 
ending June 30, 1944 revealed an all-round progress. 

The Government of India prepared and forwarded to the Provincial 
Governments, a unified scheme of social security for industrial workers. 

Victory Day was celebrated in New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
and in the other parts of India. 

The Earl of Scarborough was appointed Under Secretary of State for 
India in Mr. Churchill’s "caretaker” Government. He replaced the Earl 
of Listowel* 

lit. Mr. N. M. Joshi, m. l. a. (Central) labour leader, addreBsing the May Day 
rally of workers held in Bombay, made an appeal to the workers of India to 
unite solidly under the banner ot the All-India Trade Union Congrees which 
alone could protect their rights and interests. 

The Government of India bad under con Bideration the form that an Indian 
National War Memorial should take. 

Sir J. r. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India. addresBing the first 
meeting of the panel of scicnlists formMl to advise the Food Department on 
food technology, strensed the need for a full fledged food industry in India with 
its tiopical Hiid in some parts, humid climate. 

A survey of the advantages and shortcomings of the Indian Legislature in 
war time was given by Sir Frederick dames, Member of the Legislative Assembly 
at a meeting of the East India Association in London. 

When Mr. Price suggested in the House of Commons, that Mr. Amery should 
consider introducing into the Central Legislature a bill for the reform of the 
landsystem in India, especially in Bengal, along the lines of the recommendations 
of the Floud Commission, Mr. Amery replied : Legislation affecting the land 
tenure is, under the Government of India Act, 1935, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures.” 

2nd. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Member of the Indian delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, claiming that Mahatma Gandhi’s politics were 50 years out of date 
and that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would be an excellent successor to him, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhi would be doing a gieat service to the country if 
he retired in favour of a younger man. 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, in the course of a 
statement of the participation by foreign capital in Indian industrialisation, 
said : *Tndia would prefer to go without industrial development rather than 
allow the creation of new East India Companies in this country, which would 
not only jeopardise her economic independence, but would also effectively 
prevent her from acquiring her political freedom.” 

3rd. In the House of Commons, Mr. B. Sorensen raised the question of epidemics 
in Bengal. He wanted to know its extent and nature with particular reference 
to cholera, how far Calcutta was affected and what measures were being taken to 
deAl with it — Mr. Amery replied : **The incidence of cholera in Bengal as a whole 
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has during the past year been below normal, but I have Been recent reports of a 
cholera epidemic in Calcutta, and have asked the authorities for a report. 
SmalLpos: has been not very greatly above normal and very much below the 
corresponding figure for last year. Malaria, which has been for some time 
above average, has recently been showing a downward trend.’ ' 

Mr. Amery told Mr. Thomas Fraser that famine conditions did not obtain in 
Malabar and Northern Circars. 

Mr, Amery told Viscount Hinchingbrooke that none of the 200 members of 
the Central Legislature was serving terms of imprisonment. One member of 
the Council of State and three members of the Legislative Assembly were under 
detention. 

A deputation to the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, to convey to him 
the terms of the resolution approved at the annual confeionce of the British Party 
was officially announced by the Party. 

4th. Mrs. Pandit, on behalf of the India League of America and the N^ational Com- 
mittee for India’s freedom, submitted to the San Francisco Conhrence a memo- 
randum calling for an immediate declaration of India’s independence. 

An offer to Sir Firoz Khan Noon that be would give his hesrty co-operation if 
Sir Firoz would ask his Government, on pain of resignation, to release Pandit 
Nehru and his fellow prisoners, thus enabling Sir Firoz to fulfil his wish, was 
made by Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on the suggestion that he should retire 
in favour of Pandit Nehru. 

The Governor General in Council appointed Mr. P. 0. Mathew, i. c. s., as 
Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, with effect from Apiil 9, 1945, 

Viscount Cranbourne, British Dominions Secietary, when out-lining to the 
Press theUnitetl Kingdom draft of the charter on territorial trusteeship for in- 
clusion in the United Nations’ Charter, made it clear that it was not intended to 
place India under trusteeship. 

The Director General of U. N. R. R. A., Mr. Herbert Lehman, announced that 
the Government of India, with the approval of the Legislature, agreed to contri- 
bute more than Rs. 8 crores to U, N. R. R. A. Notice of this was given to U. N. 
R. R. A. in Washington by 8ir Girija Shankar Bajpai, x\gent General for India. 

5th. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning Member of the Government of India, explaining 
the object of his visit, in London, said: ‘T am hereto consider variouj problems 
of futuie trade and business relutions between Ii.diu siid Bri'ain. 1 shaP in- 
vestigate the possibilities of securing capital goods from this country and ixainine 
the facilities here for training Indian students and tec hnicians. ’ 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s stat(3ment that he 
would co-operate with Sir Firoz Khan Noon’s wish that he should letire in favour 
of Pandit Nehru if Sir Firoz Khan asked the Government of India to release 
Pandit Nehru, said : *Tf Mr. Gandhi thinks my suggestion for his retirement in 
favour of Pandit Nehru is good on merits, I cannot understand a great man like 
Mr. Gandhi laying down conditions before he does a good deed.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretaiy of the All-India Trade Union Congress, in 
an interview in Bombay, expressed the view-point of labour on the Government of 
India’s declaration regarding post-war industrial policy. 

Sardar Lakhbir Singh, President of the Reception Committee in his welcome 
address at the Frontier Akali Conference which opened at Peshawar, said : **The 
entire Sikh community is with the Congress as far as the question of independence 
of India and the welfare of the country is concerned.”. 

6th. Indian seamen and workers were present at May Day celebration at the Indian 
Workers* Centre in London, Mr. S. Quershi, Secretary of the Centre, said : “We 
rejoice at the victory of the Red Army, the array of liberation. We hope one day 
this gallant army will crush Imperialism as it crushed Fascism on the continent.’’ 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani, presiding over the open session of the Jamait 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind at Saharanpur, put forth a strong demand for the formation of 
a National Government at the Centre” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, addressing the Scheduled Castes’ Federation in Bombay, 
suggested a new approach to the communal problem and put forward a new 
solution which, he claimed, was better than Pakistan. 

7th. Germany surrendered unconditionally to the Allies. I’he war in Europe ended. 

The Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission, presided over by Sir John Wood- 
head, in their report released for publication from New Delhi, observed : “It has 
been for us a sad task to inquire into the course and causes of the Bengal famine. 
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We have been haunted by a deep sense of trap;edy. A million and a half of the 
poor of Bengal fell victim to circumstances for which they themselves were not 
responsible. Society, together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker members. 
Indeed there was a moral and social breakdown, as well as an administrative 
breakdown. 

“It has been reckoned that the amount of unusual profits made on the buying 
and selling of rice during 1943 was Ks. 150 crores. Thus every death in the famine 
was balanced by roughly Re 1,000 excess profit.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Mahabaleswar : **My only advice to you is to go to 
your own neighbouring villages and serve the villagers there. ..Learn Hindusthani, 

either in the Devanagri or in Urdu Script and teach the same to them No 

speeches are required but there is the necessity for actual service through work.” 

8th. A Press Note from the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi stated : “The {Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. L. S. Amerv sent the following V-Day message to the Vice- 
roy ; “After 54 years bitter conflict, complete victory over our enemies in Europe 
has been achieved. At this great moment in history, I send to the princes and 
people of India, profound and grateful thanks of H. M. G. for all that India has 
done in this loug struggle, 'Phe valour and deeds of the Indian Army have been 
beyond all praise. ‘The Royal Indian Navy has taken its parts in this victory. 
Nor must we ever forget the woik of the Indian merchant seamen who, through 
dangers, have toiled to maintain the traffic of the sea.” 

9th. The statement by M. Molotov, at a press conference, that a special organisation 
of the United Nations should expedite the realisation of principles of equality and 
self determination of nations, raised interest among Congress Indians in tSan 
Francisco. 

The Report on the Administration of the Mysore State for the year ending June 
30, 1944, revealed an all-round progress. The position of the State’s finances was 
very sound. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, in a radio talk from New Delhi, dwelt 
on India’s magnificent contributions in men and materials to the war effort of the 
United Nations and claimed that India deserved to be formally recognised as a 
free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, former Congress Premier of Orissa, in an interview, said 
that there was no intention on the part of the Congress to form a Ministry so long 
as th Indian [lolitic.il deadlock lasted. The case of the N. W. F. P., he said, 
was different. 

10th. Mr. M. S. Aney, Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, speaking at 
Poona, made an appeal to his countrymen to be alert to fight for the safeguards 
and interests of their brethren in Ceylon. 

Itth. The Government in an Order, made a consolidated statement on the educa- 
tional concessions to the children and dependents of Defence Services personnel. 

Swami Sahajananda, President of the All-Tndia Kishan Sabha, addressing the 
l2th session of the Bihar Provincial Kishan ISabha at Patna, referred to what he 
described as the **Oommuniet revolt” within the Kishan Sabha Organisation. 

It was announced from New Delhi: ‘’The Government of India are setting up 
a co-ordinated organisation to deal with the resettlement and re-employment in 
civil life of demobilised members of the defence services and discharged war 
woikers.” 

I2th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha^ at its meeting in 
Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing satisfaclion at the termination of the 
War in Europe, but adding that until India was declared independent, she could 
not wholeheartedly participate in the Victory celebration. 

The 35th annual session of the Madras Provincial Educational Conference re- 
assembled at Calicut, Dr. B. V. N. Naidu presided 

The Government of India prepared and forwarded to the Provincial 
Governments, a unified scheme of social security for industrial workers covering: 
health, insurance, maternity benefit and employment injury. On receipt of repliei 
from the Provincial Governments, the question of introducing a Bill in the Assem 
bly to carryout the scheme would be considered. 

13th. 'The last chapter in the war will be written in the East and the women ii 
India have a great part to play,” observed Mrs. Casey in a Press statement ii 
which she referred to the long and faithful service of Indian and British womei 
workers in Bengal since the outbreak of war in Europe. 
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The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahaeabha demanded (in 
Calcutta) the immediate release of all political prisoners— detenus and others. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookeijee presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab 
Provincial Committee, said that so long as the Congress was an unlawful organic 
sation, there could be no Congress candidate for any by-election. 

The close ties between India and Ceylon, cultural, industrial, economic and 
political, which subsisted in the past and which “cannot but become strengthened 
in the future” was emphasised by Indian Congressmen addressing the Ceylon 
Indian Congress on the concluding day of its annual session. The speakers also 
stressed that the salvation of both the countries lay in struggling together for 
freedom from foreign domination under which both were now suffeiing. 

After referring to Ceylon’s cultural and spiritual heritage from India, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud said that India was determined to get its freedom at all costs, 

14th. Mrs. Vtjayalakshmi Pandit declared at California that the new ties forged 
between America and India would help the solution not only of India’s problem, 
but the problem of colonial possessions everywhere. 

The Bengal Administrative Inquiry Committee, presided over by Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, remarked : *‘iNo one, least of all, those who have to operate it, would 
claim that the administrative machine in Bengal is adequate for the tasks which 
confront it, still less for the gieater tasks that he ahead.’’- ™The Committee, 
which reviewed the whole field of administrative machinery in Bengal, made a 
number of proposals for improving the existing system. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in an interview in London, stated: “The possibility that 
British Capital will infiltrate into the floating and management of Indian 
industries cannot be ignored.” 

Victory Day was celebrated in New Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and in 
the other parts of India. 

Mr. M. N. Boy, addressing the session of the Central Political Council of the 
Radical Democratic Party in Delhi, declared : “No other organised force, including 
the established Government of this country, is more entitled than the Radical 
Democratic Party to celebrate this victory.” 

15th. An appeal for a broad and just consideration of the Indian problem in 
Natal was made by Administrator D. E. Mitchell to the Provincial Oouncil at 
Maritzburg. Ue said nothing should be done to jeopardise the solution o'* the 
problem which had national and international considerations. 

A note of warning with regard to the probable repercussions which would be 
created in the employment market after the cessation of hostilities, was sounded 
in the reports of the Appointments and information Board of the Calcutta 
University for the years 1942-44, 

16th. In the House Commons, Mr. Amery received a deputation of some 
members of the Labour Party Executive Committee headed by Prof. Harold 
Laski, Vice-chairman of the National Executive Committee, — I’he deputation 
presented to Mr. Amery the resolution on India which were adopted by 
the annual conference of the Party in December 1944 

An India Book League on the lines of those existing iu some other lands was 
formed for the first time in India with Lahore as headquarters. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, leader of the Indian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in a speech before the Ban Francisco International Centre, 
declared : “On an equal level of importance with the political functions of the 
world organisation will be its functions in the sphere of economic and social 
development throughout the world.” 

Mrs. Vijayalaksbmi Pandit criticised at San Francisco Sir Edward Stettinus, 
the United States Secretary of State for the statement on the future of dependent 
peoples, declaring that by it “the Secretary of State has given the imperialistic 
powers a convenient excuse to hold people in Bubmission.” 

17th. Sir William Barton, former Resident in Baroda, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
speaking in London, declared : “Indian States would be reluctaut to conclude 
with British India an agreement that might in any way impede British co- 
operation in their economic development.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, whose advice regarding the formation of a Congress 
Ministry in the Central Provinces was sought by Mrs. Anuauyabai Kale, Deputy 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mr. P, B. Gole and Mr. V. Kalappa iu Mahabaleswar, 
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advised them not to take such a step so long as the members of the Congress 
Working Committee were in Jail. 

18th. Mrs. Pandit sent the following cable to the British Labour Party conference in 
Lancashire : “The Indian people have lost conBdence completely in the present 
British Government* If existing conditions continued they will also lose faith in 
British Nation. British Labour can help to save the situation if true to its 
own ideal of democracy, it takes steps to end the deadlock by release of untried 
political prisoners. Thus alone is any constructive amelioration of the 
situation possible.” 

Strong Opposition to the proposed levy of a tax on agricultural incomes by the 
Government of Madras was voiced by several prominent publicists at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation at Mylapore. Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Iyengar presided. 

In an open letter addressed to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government 
of India, the members of the U. P. Sweepers* Panchayat accused Dr. Ambedkar 
of carelessness and unsympathetic attitude towards the sweeper community.” 

In the fourth report of the Select Committee on British expenditure in India, 
issued as White Paper, the Committee stated that they were unable to examine 
British expenditure in India in any detail and had to content themselves with 
the broadest survey of facts that were ascertainable from responsible departments 
in Britain. 

19th. Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary of the India Overseas Association referred to 
the problem of feeding India’s evergrowing population. 

A number of M. P.*s in an open letter on India written to the Prime 
Minister Mr. Churchill and the Secretary of State for India Mr. Amery, said : 

Without a satisfactory solution of the Indian problem, British moral influence 
is unlikely to prove effective in the security organisation. 

20th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India, explaining his 
plan for the solution of the communal problem at a social gathering in Bombay, 
said that there was no dispute about the future constitution of India except for 
the communal questions. 

Pandit Kunzru, who arrived in British Guiana on May, 10, was welcomed 
by the Indian community at the Town Hall, George Town, and accorded a civic 
reception at New Amsterdam, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at Matberan, called upon the Muslims of India to make 
redoubled efforts to remove the educational backwardness of the community 
BO as to keep it abreast of other nations in the matter of educational progress. 

21 at. A Provisional Committee of Congress workers with Lala Onkar Nath as 
President and Mr. Ved Prakash Khanna as Secretary was formed in New Delhi, 
to carry on the constructive programme of the Congress. The decision was taken 
at a meeting attended by about 150 Congressmen. 

The Labour Member of Parliament, Mr. Sorensen and other speakers challeng- 
ed the Labour Executive on the reason why the Labour deputation had to wait for 
five months before the Secretary for India, Mr. Amery, would receive them 

Professor Harold Laski made a fierce attack on Mr. Amery when he replied for 
the Executive. “My Amery’*, he said, “put them off for five months on the 
ground that he was conducting negotiations which he wanted to conclude before 
receiving the deputation,” 

2''nd. Great economic development in India, which would not only raise the 
economic welfare of India’s millions but also contribute substantially to world 
prosperity, was envisaged by Prof. P. J. Thomas, economic adviser to the Indian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference, 

The Durban City Council, by 19 votes to 1, turned down the plane for an 
Indian School in Durban, for which the Minister of the Interior had already 
granted a building permit. ^ 

Mrs. Vijayalak^mi Pandit, in the interview with the United Press of America 
assailed mitish, Dutch and French insistence that dependent peoples under the 
proposed world trusteeship system be given only a promise of self government 
instead of true independence. She urged the United States not to permit 
America’s ’^traditional position and vast prestige to be tarnished” by conceding 
’^European imperialists* demands.” ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the scouts at the Hindusthau Scouts AsuiOoiatio^ 
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training camp at Mahabaleswar, exhorted them to carry on the Btruggle for 
freedom without respite. 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce, communicating their views to 
the Government of Madras on the Agricultural Income Tax Bill, observed 
that the reasons and objects put forth by the Government to justify the 
imposition of the new tax were quite unconvincing. 

28rd. The Indian industrialists in Britain were entertained by the Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. L. S. Amery. Those present included Mr. G. D. Birla, 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata. Sir Sultan Chinoy, Mr. A. 1). Shroflf, Mir Laik Ali, Mr. Nalini 
Banjan Sarkar and Mr. Ajay Singh. 

The statement that Mr. Amery had declared that Pakistan as a solution to 
the Indian problem was wholly unacceptable to the British Government was 
made by Prof. Harold Laski addressing the conference of the Indian League at 
Blackpool. 

A message from the Secretary of State for India to Civil employees of the 
Government of India said: ‘*i wish to express to all members of the civil 
administration in India the high appreciation of His Majesty’s Government of 
their devotion and continuous woik over the last five and a half years during 
which war in Europe as well as in the East has made its insistent call on every 
servant of the State in India. 

The Gwalior Rajya Hindu Sabha Conference opened at Gwalior. Delegates 
from all districts and neighbouring States attended. 

24th. The Under Secretary for India and Labour Peer, the Earl of Listowel. 
resigning from his post on the dissolution of the Coalition Government, expressed 
the conviction that the responsibility for India was the greatest of Britain’s 
Imperial responsibilities and that what the Labour Party had set out to do was 
to hand over effective political power to India at the earliest possible moment. 

25th Mr. M. A. Jinnah. declaring that the Labour Party’s policy regarding 
Palestine as explained by Dr. Hugh Dalton would be a breach of faith with the 
Mussalmans of India, called upon the Labour Party leader, Mr. C. R. Attlee, to 
clarify without delay the official Labour Party policy on the question. 

26th. The Government of Madras published a blue book embodying their five year 
plan of post-war reconstruction and development. The schemes were estimated 
to cost Rs. 136^ crores on the aggregate of which Rs. 50 crores would be met 
by the Central Government. 

The Earl of Scarborough was appointed Under Secretary of State for India in 
Mr. Churcbiirs new Government. He replaced the Earl of Listowel, former Labour 
Uuder-Secretary of State for India. 

27th. Mr. Shantikumar N. Morarjee. in a statement on the Industrial Mission to 
England, said : ‘*We cannot ignore the significBnce of the sponsoring interest 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in the visit of this 
industrial delegation and its far reaching effects on the national policy of this 
country’s future development of industries.” 

Khan Abdul Samad Kban, Baluchistan Congress leader, in a statement at 
Karachi, said : '*The Mussalmans in this country loved freedom as much as any 
one and are quite prepared to pay the price for achieving it.” He added • “The 
Mussalmans in Sind should lead and support any Congress movement, but 
there is some flow in the Congress Organisation in Sind. The late Mr. Allah 
Bux, a confirmed Nationalist, had received opposition more from Congress than 
from the so-called Muslim communalists. It is up to the Congressmen in 
Sind to make their oiganisation broad-based so as to include Muslims.” 

Criticisms made by the Oxford statistician, Prof. E. F. Schumacher, that the 
Bombay Plan, if adhered to, would produce the wildest inflation, brought forth 
a rejoinder from one of the authors of the plan, Dr. John Matbai, who said 
that the planners fully realised the possibilities of inflation latent in 
the proposals and contended that India must be prepared to adopt 
within reason whatever measuies might be necessary to speed up economic 
development. 

28th. A pledge of the Labour Party’s faith in self-government for India was given 
by Mr. Clement Attlee, Leader of the Labour Party. Mr, Attlee said : “We 
cannot give India a constitution, but we will assist India to work out her cons- 
titution. 1 think the Gripps offer remains the most practical method lor 
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Ghamberlain id 1917 when the Meeopotamia report disclosed the utter iacompe* 
tence of the then Government of India.” 

Mr. Mahomadbhoy I. M. Eowjee, former Sheriff of Bombay, in a statement, 
supported the plea of Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Laljee on behalf of the Shias to 
avoid criticism of Shia Imams by Sunnis. 

5th. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, speaking under the auspices of the Civil Liberties 
Committee at Chicago, said that the new world order would collapse like a 
house of cards without a * foundation of justice and equality for all peoples of 
the world, whatever their creed, colour or religion.” Mrs. Pandit pointed out 
that the Great Powers fought Faifcism but ^'allowed Imperialism in the world*’. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, the fuel situation in Bangalore City 
was discussed at great length in the course of an adjournment motion, which 
was carried unanimously. Pradhanasiromani N. Madhava Rau, Dewan of Mysore, 
presided. 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League passed a resolution urging 
the All-India Muslira League to revise its policy and transfer control of the 
Assembly Parties from the Central Parliamentary Board to the Provincial 
Leagues. 

6th. Mr. G. M. Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League sent cables 
to Mr. Churchill and Mr. L. S. Amery, communicating to them the resolution 
of the Sind Muslim League opposing granting of extension to Sir Hugh Dow, 
Governor of Sind. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in a speech at the London Rotary Club, after referring to 
India’s war achievements, said; ''It is in the setting of these facts of India’s war 
achievements, of the stiides which she has made economically and of the far 
greater strides that she is planning, that Indians naturally envisage their 
country’s present political position.” 

7th. Mr. G. M. Syed made the demand for sovereign powers for the Provincial 
Muslim Leagues at Karachi. 

Mr. A. Joshi, presiding over the 7th session of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, 
said that all bodies and activities in the Indian States derived direct or indirect 
inspiration from the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Amery told the House of Commons in reply to a question that there was 
no record of any Indian child having been born in mines in India. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss 
the Government Older granting more powers to the village panchayats in the 
State was talked out. The House discussed the Budget. 

8th. The freedom of India was one of the main measures advocated in the British 
Communist Party election programme. 

The bin on the Congress organisations in Assam was lifted by the Provincial 
Government. 

9th. Mr. Churchill issued a “Declaration of Policy” to the electors, in which he 
stated inter alia: '“The prowess of the Indian Array must not be ovei looked in 
framing plans for granting India a fuller opportunity to achieve Dominion 
Status. We should remember those friends who stood by us in our hour of 
peril and should be over mindful of our obligations towaids the minorities and 
Indian States The arrangements made in the war for constant mutual consul- 

tation with the Dominions and India on all matters of joint interest must be 
perfected in peace”. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly general discussions on the Budget for 
1945-46 were continued, which reassembled under the presidency of the Dewan. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmood Shariff, presiding over the 5th session of the All- 
Mysore 8tate Muslim League, held at Bangalore, said that the State Muslim 
League had always held that it was not opposed to Responsible Government. 

10th. The Government of India and the Burma Government stationed in Delhi were 
taking vigorous steps to resume Indo-Burma tiade. In this connection* a Com- 
mittee consisting of 23 leading businessmen in India having large interests in 
Burma was accorded permission to visit Rangoon to study the conditions prevail- 
ing there and report to the Custodian of Properties in Burma. 

The Government of Jodhpur started a vigorous policy of fostering and develop- 
ing municipalities for the town areas and panchayats for rural areas throughout 
the State. Considerable reform was undertaken in the sphere of local self-govern- 
ment during the past few years. 
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MahfttniA Gandhi said at Pancbgani that though he oould not enthuse over the 
Allied Victory in Europe as a victory of truth over falsehood, he wanted to make 
it clear that a victory for the Axis would have been far worse. He also said that 
it was his conviction that if India could win Swaraj through truth and non- 
violence, he would be able to bring deliverance to all the other oppressed 
nations. 

At the 3rd session of the Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress Conference 
in Calcutta, a resolution was passed protesting against “the continued detention of 
the members of the Congress Working Committee, thousands of Congressmen, pre- 
reform days prisoners and trade unionists in Bengal as well as in other provinces” 
and demanding their immediate and unconditional release.— Mr. Mrinal Kanti 
Bose, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress presided over the 
Conference. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who 
with other industrialists visited a number of British industries, said at Birming- 
ham; “'I'he Government of India must press the British Government for priority 
to be given to India’s requirements of machinery and skilled technicians.” 

lllh. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article entitled “Two Powers” wrote : “Ram Rajya can 
be religiously translated as Kingdom of God on Earth ; politically translated, it is 
perfect democracy in which inequalities based on possession and non-possession, 
colour, race or creed vanish. In it, land and State belong to the people, justice is 
prompt, perfect and cheap and therefore, theie is freedom of worship and speech 
and of the Press — all this because of the reigu of self-imposed law and moral 
restraint.” 

q'he Ist Andhra Trade Union Congress met at Rajahmundry, under the 
presidency of Mr. 0. V. K. Rao. In the course of his presidential address, Mr. 
Rao stated that all their demands could be fulfilled only when they obtained a 
National Government, to give food, cloth and shelter to their people. 

The second session of the Sri Mulsm Assembly met at Tiivandrura, Dewan I5ir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided. The president made a comprehensive state- 
ment, in the course of which he dealt with the food situation in the Btatc, con- 
trol of consumers’ goods and the secretariat reform, among other matters. 

The Interim Report of the Judicial Commission of Inquiry into matter affecting 
the Indian population in Natal, recommended that the Union Government should 
invite the Government of India to send to the Union a delegation composed sub- 
stantially of Indians to discuss with the Union Government and other bodies 
all matters affecting Indians in South Africa. 

A conference of the Southern Zone of the All-India States Muslim League was 
held at Bangalore under the presidentship of Maulvi Abdul Hassan Syed Ah of 
Hyderabad. 

The 5th annual session of the All-Mysore State Muslim League was held at 
Bangalore under the presidentship of Khan Sahib Mahmood Sbariff; a resolution 
stated “that the ultimate goal of the people of Mysore shall be the establishment 
of Responsible Government, under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja.” 

12th. In the Travancore Assembly, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan President 
reminded the House that all the detenus in the State had been released and the 
Government bad issued a press communique stating that they did not fee! any 
more the need for the detaining of any one. 

The Government of Cochin decided upon reducing the number of official seats 
in the Legislature from 12 to 10, thus increasing ^he non-official nominated seats 
from 8 to 10. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed several resolutions on the budget 
for the year 1945-46. 

The Government of Mysore passed orders reorganising the existing Boards of the 
Mysore Economic Conference and its Standing Committee and granting the Re- 
presentative Assembly and the Legislative Council the privilege of electing 15 and 
8 members respectively, to serve the Committees. 

1 3th. The activities of the Calcutta Vigilance Association in fighting social evils were 
reviewed at its annual meeting in Calcutta. The Metropolitan presided. 

Representative Emanuel Ccller of New York urged that the United States should 
do everything possible to unblock Indian Sterling balances, in a speech before 
the House of Representatives which was considering the Bretton Woods conference 
proceedings. 
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14th. In the House of Oommons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
made a statement on India. He stated inter alia : "During the recent visit of 
Lord Wavell to this country, H. M. Q* reviewed with him a number of problems 
and discussed particularly the present political situation in the country. — 
**While H. M. G. are at all times most anxious to do their utmost to assist 
Indians in the working out of a new constitutional settlement, it would be a 
contradiction in terms to speak of the imposition by this country of self-governing 
institutions upon an unwilling India. Such a thing is not possible, nor could we 
accept the responsibility for enforcing such institutions at the very time when we 
were, by its purpose, withdrawing from all control of British Indian affairs — 
“It is not the intention of H. M. G to introduce any change contrary to the 
wishes of the major Indian communities. But they are willing to make possible 
some steps forward during the interim period if the leaders of the principal Indian 
parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions and to co-operate in the success- 
ful conclusion of the war against Japan as well as in the reconstruction in India, 
which must follow the final victory.” 

H. E, the Viceroy in his broadcast said : “I have been authorised by H. M. G. 
to place before Indian political leaders proposals designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards her goal of full self-government. 
These proposals are, at the present moment, being explained to Parliament by the 
Secretary of (State for India. My intention in this broadcast is to explain to you 
the proposals, the ideas underlying them and the method by which I hope to put 
them into effect.” 

An invitation to Party Leaders to confer with him on proposals to ease the 
political situation in India and to help her to advance towards the goal of self- 
government was One of the principal features of H. E. the Viceroy’s broadcast, 

Mr. C R. Attlee, leader of the Opposition, speaking after Mr, Amery in the 
House of Commons debate on India, asked his fiiends in India to ^‘eeize this 
opportunity.” 

15th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel. Acharya Narendra Deo and the Con- 
gress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad were released from jail. 

Master Tara 8ingh, Akali leader, when he addressed a Bikh Diwan at Lahore, 
made a plea to accept the British Government’s new offer through Lord 
Wavell. 

His Majesty the King, in his speech proroguing Parliament, said : “My 
Government have authorised the Governor-General of India to invite participation 
of Indian political leaders in the Government of British India. I earnestly hope 
that this invitation will be accepted, so that the immediate tasks of waging war 
against Japan and post-war developments in India may be undertaken with the 
full co-operation of all sections of Indian public opinion.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the Viceroy’s plan to solve the Indian 
deadlock said that the Congress Working Committee alone was competent to 
declare the Congress attitude to the new proposals. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the White Paper on India, Mr, 
William Cove said : "We must meet a new Indian situation because Britain, 
facing as she does Russia and America, cannot live more and have her being un- 
less she maintains the goodwill, friendship and co-operation of all members of the 
British Commonwealth, and in that society India is a star.” 

Sir Btafford Cripps, Labour Party leader, speaking at Edinburgh, said that he 
welcomed whole heartedly the suggestions put forward in the White Paper, 

In the Travancore Assembly, Mr. A. M. Thambi, Director of Public Instruction, 
made a statement regarding the adjournment motion which sought to discuss the 
scarcity of text-books. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, ex-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in the 
course of au interview on the Viceroy’s proposals, said : “The Congress clearly 
ceases to be the Indian National Congress if it accepts this Government offer and 
thus recognises itself as a representative body of a section of the Hindus by 
letting the League, the Depressed ClasseB to be represented as different 
communities.” 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made a 
vehement attack on the Viceroy’s proposals and protested against the exclusion of 
the Mahasabha even from consultation and described Lord Wavell’s plan as a 
"Communal award more monstrous than the first.” 

The acting President of the European Association, Mr. Rowan Hodge, in a 
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BUtement issued in Calcutta, said: "The European Association will fully support 
the Wavell Plan.** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, in a telegram to the 
Viceroy accepting bis invitation to the Simla Conference, said : “I reciprocate your 
appeal for co-operation and goodwill and hope that the Muslim League will make 
its contribution to any just and reasonable interim provincial settlement.” 

16th« The Government of Madras, reviewing the food situation in the Province 
during the fortnight ending Slat May. 1945, stated that the situation continued 
to be satisfactory. 

An exchange of telegrams took place between His Excellency and Mahatma 
Gandhi on the former's broadcast on the British offer to solve the Indian deadlock. 
On Mahatma Gandhi's suggestion the telegrams were released to the Press by the 
Viceroy. 

Britain’s latest offer to India was welcomed by all sections of the British Press. 
There was unanimous hope that Indian leaders would respond to the gesture. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi sent to the Viceroy a long letter seeking clarification of 
certain points and pressing definite views on the use of the expression *'Caste 
Hindus” in the Viceregal broadcast. 

Bardar Patel, speaking at PanchganI, "not as a member of the Working Com- 
mittee but as a Congressman”, said : *‘The Congress is not a sectional organisation. 
It represents Indians belonging to all creeds and races. It can be and has been 
represented by Muslim, Hindu, Christian and Farsi Presidents. 1 hope that no 
nationalist will be a party to any arrangement which has as its basis a religious 
division.” 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi released to the press a letter which he wrote to the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, from Panchgani on 17th. July, 1944. He 
wrote : “You are reported to have a desire to crush the simple *‘Naked Fakir”, as you 
are said to have described me. I have been long trying to be a fakir and that 
naked a more diflicult task. I, therefore, regard the expression as a compliment, 
though unintended. I a|)proach you then as such and ask you to trust and use 
me for the sake of your people and mine, and through them, those of the 
World”. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, received a letter from tf c 
Bengal Governor conveying to him the Viceroy’s invitation to attend the Leaders’ 
Conference at Simla on June 25. 

A further exchange of views on Lord Wavell’g proposals for an interim 
Government at the Centre and the proposed Leaders’ Conference at Simla on June 
25 took place between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said at Naini Tal : ^Unless the whole political, 
economic and administrative systems were overhauled, with honest good men 
at the top holding the reins of Government, the evils would not be remedied. 
The good men were either in jail or sitting at home because they could not 
'toe &e line.’ 

At a meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, a resolution characterising 
the plan as anti-national and anti-Hindu and demanding its immediate with- 
drawal was passed. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee presided. 

19th. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared at a Press Conference at San Francisco 
that the British Government’s proposals to end the political deadlock in India 
were very closely connected with the British election campaign.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, chairman of the Labour Party Election Committee, at a 
conference with foreign journalists, said that at the moment the British parties 
were in agreement on policy in regard to India. He said: ”We agree on the 
Giipps plan and we agree on the Wavell plan. The next move is up to the 
IndisDS. I cannot answer for them.” 

The Government of Bengal decided to increase the rate of the tax on the 
sale of goods imposed under the Bengal Finance (Bales Tax) Act, 1941 from 
half anna in the rupee to three quarters of anna in the rupee. 

The Mysore Government announced the appointment of three non-official 
Ministers for the second term under the Mysore Government Act of 1940. 

^ The Viceroy released to the Press two further telegrams exchanged between 
himself and Mahatma Gandhi on the Leaders* Conference at Simla. 

To implement t^n recQmmeudations of the Rowlands Committee in regard to 
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the eetabliBhment of a Development Board the Government of Bengal decided 
to Bet up a Post-War Reconstruction Board as an interim meaeure. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview in New Delhi, said that the Simla 
conference must be called and given a chance to a eettlement. 

20th. The Congress PreBident Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview in 
Calcutta, said that in the Viceroy’s proposals nothing had been said about the 
method of selecting the members of the Executive Council. If they were selected 
by those attending the Simla Conference iointly there should be no objection to 
the procedure. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru expressed confidence in Bombay, in the successful 
outcome of the Simla conference called by Lord Wavell to settle the political 
deadlock. 

2iBt. The Congress Working Committee met in Bombay, after a lapse of nearly 
three years, to discuss and arrive at a decision on Lord Wavell’s proposals for 
the solution of the Indian political deadlock. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said in Bombay : ^We are seeking an interim 
agreement and much can be agreed upon now that could be accepted 
permanently.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, accepted the Viceroy's 
invitation to him to attend the leaders’ Conference at Simla and asked for an 
interview with the Viceroy prior to the Conference. 

Mr, Amery made a statement at Preston (Lacashire) in which he said : “The 
British proposals now before India have behind them the agreement of all 
parties in Great Britain. These proposals were framed in consultation between 
myself. Lord Wavell and members of the late Coalition Government.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its session at Bombay. The 
following statement was issued : 

“The Congress Working Committee, meeting after nearly three years, has had 
to consider many important problems both national and international. Members 
of the Working Committee, just released from prison, have not even had tlie 
opportunity of getting in touch with the people or to acquaint themselves with 
events which have taken place during the last fateful three years. However, in 
view of the existing circumstances, the Committee considered the Viceroy's 
proposals about the Simla conference, and it was decided that the President 
and other Congressmen invited be authorised to attend. Certain directions have 
been given them, and they have been asked to seek elucidation in regard to 
many points which still require clarification.” 

The Bhiromoni Akali Dal met at Amritsar to discuss the Viceroy’s ofier 
and authorised Master Tara Singh to attend the Simla Conference. 

At the Mysore Legislative Council, Mr, H. B. Gundappa Gowda took charge 
of his office and presided over the session. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a statement to the Press at Nasik, asked : “Who 
represents the Hindus both politically and communally in the Simla Conference ? 
Are the Hindus* for the sin of being a majority community, to be completely 
ignored ?'’ 

Mr. L. B. Amery, speaking at Birmingham, replied to the Communist allega- 
gations of his responsibility for the Bengal famine. 

The Wavell plan was considered at a meeting of the Trichinopoly Branch of 
the Indian Christian Association, under the presidentship Mr. B. E. Pakkiam Raja, 
President of the Association. 

23rd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, asked about the Wavell Plan, said that it was in 
the nature of an interim arrangement to organise a change He added : “It 
is obviously an interlude, and if I feel that a brief temporary arrangemeut 
helps me in any way to attain my goal, I accept it.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad were given full plenary powers by the Congress Working Committee to 
deal with all phases of negotiations arising out of the Bimla Conference and 
Lord Wavell’s proposals to the political deadlock in India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at Poonia 
and considered the Wavell Plan in all its aspects. The Working Committiia 
appointed a sub-committee of six persons to draft a resolution on the WaveR 
Proposals in the light of discussions. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee pcesi^eci^ 
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24th. MsulBiia Abal EaUm Azad left for the Viceroy’s House for his interview 
with the Viceroy at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the Viceregal Lodge for his interview with the 
Viceroy. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a Press conference at Bombay, referred 
to Indian Communists, and said: *1 have every sympathy for Russia and the 
great advance Russia has made, but from many points of view, 1 do not think 
the nation’s policy can be bound up with Russian foreign policy. The general 
question is whether their policy has been iniurious to the cause of India.” 

The Punjab Civil Liberties Union passed resoliuions at Ijahore demanding 
wholesale release of Congress leaders and workers and urging the legalisation of 
Congress organisations throughout the country. 

The Woiking Committee of the AU>Tndia Hindu Mahasabha met at Poona, 
under the presidentship of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee to consider the Wavell 
Plan *'aB a deliberate device on the part of the British Government to perpetuate 
British rule over India, to camouflage the issue of India’s independence, to break 
the solidarity of the Indian Nation, to reduce the Hindus who constitute about 
75% of India’s population to a minority by the introduction of parity between 
Caste Hindus and Muslims, and dispaiity between Muslims and the Scheduled 
Castes and to divide the politically minded Hindu Community into separate 
entities ns Caste Hindus and Scheduled Castes.” 

Lord Wavell’s preliminary discussions with leaders began at Simla. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi separately saw His 
Excellency. 

Sir R. M. Deshmukh, the Indian High Commissioner, in South Africa, making 
his first public speech at Durban, told the gathering at a reception in his 
honour given by the Natal Indian Congress that the interim report of the Natal 
Judicial Commission has shown how a re-definition of Indian status in South 
Africa could be achieved. 

25tb. The Leaders’ Conference opened at the Viceregal Lodge at 11-30 a.m. at 
Simla. All the invitees were present except Mahatma Gandhi. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, addressing a Press 
Conference on the Wavell proposals at Lucknow, said if the coalition at the 
Centre was to be based on Hindu Muslim parity then elements other than the 
Muslim League and the Congress should also have been invited. To say that 
the Congress only represented Caste Hindus would not be correct. It was the 
only national body representing all interests. 

The Government of India sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,82,200 towards recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure involved in the fisheries development schemes in 
the Travancore State for the years 1945-48. 

After a brief address from the Viceroy appealing to those assembled to rise 
above sectional interests, the leaders expressed their view points on certain 
general aspects of the Wavell Flan. 

2&th. The Leaders’ Conference at Simla took up for discuBsion one of the items on 
the agenda, namely, the scope, functions and responsibilities of the Viceroy’s 
Executive to be constituted on the basis of H. M. G.’s proposals. 

The Indian Delegation to the United Nations Conference (at San Francisco), 
after outlining the stand it bad taken on all disputed points in drafting the 
World Charter, declared in a formal statement that although some of its views 
had been disregarded and while it was conscious that its view points had not 
been accepted on all matters and the charter was not as perfect as it would 
like it to be ”the Indian Delegation is nevertheless convinced that the 
Charter proposed is a heroic attempt by the nations assembled to create an 
international organisation for the welfare of mankind.” 

27th. It was officially announced that after a one-hour session, the Leaders’ 
Conference, at Viceregal Lodge, Simla adjourned till 11 a.m. June 29th to enable 
the delegates to continue their private discussions, 

Mr. L, S. Amery, speaking at Birmingham said : ”I hope it will now be 
possible with the help of the Indian Leaders, to set India well forward on the 
path of complete freedom,” 

Mr. A. D. Shroff, Director of Tatas, Bombay, declared that India did not need 
any immediate assistance in the way of foreign capital. 

In a message received by Mr. Fenner Brockway in London, Mahatmaji said : 
**Xhe campaign for Indian freedom and for the freedom of the Asiatic, the Negro 
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and other exploited races of the world is one, and the victory in the west and 
the impending victory in the East are empty without the central fact of India's 
freedom. I can hope only for victory in the British general election for that 
party which works sincerely and wholly for that end." 

A resolution urging the immediate release of Mr. Sarat Ohandra Bose and 
opining that there was "no justification for his arrest" was adopted at a public 
meeting in Oaicutta, held under the auspices of the Oongress, Hindu Mahasabha 
and several other organisations of Bengal. 

28th. The deliberations of the Simla Conference reached a stage of impasse between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, observed : 
"Individually, 1 do take responsibility for all that happened in the country 
during the August disturbances. 1 do not want to shake ofiT this responsibility 
and stand aside. But to say that the Congress organised any movement is 
fantastic and absolutely wrong. Whatever happened after the arrest of the 
leaders was spontaneous." 

The Communist candidate at Hparkbrook, Mr. R. P. Dutt's rejoinder to the 
Conservative leaflet dealing with the Communist allegations regarding Mr. L. 8. 
Amery's personal responsibility for the Bengal Famine brought forth a reply 
from Mr. Amery. 

xeth. The Leaders* Conference met at 11 a.m. and adjourned at 12-15 p.m., it was 
ofiicially announced "to enable the delegates to carry on further consultations". 
The conference was expected to re-assemble on July 14, in Himla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Simla, said that it was bis "hops and 
prayer*' that there would be a happy outcome of the Simla Conference in an 
effort to form an interim nationally based Government. 



chronology or the European War 

September 1939 — May 1945 


September (1939) 

I— Germany invades Poland, 

3— Britain and France declare war against 
Germany. Athenia sunk i orth-west 
of Ire-land. 

27— Warsaw falls. 

October 

II — Empire Air Training scbeine 
announced. Barter agreement— timber 
for tin and rubber— concluded with 
U.SS.R. 

12— Chamberlain rejects Hitlei’s peace 
proposals. 

November 

17— Allied Supreme Council adopts plans 
for pooling economic resources. 

December 

13 — Battle of the River Plate. I 

17— Following the River Plate battle, 
German pocket battleship the Adnu- 
f'al Qiaf Spee scuttled. 

First contingent of Canadian troops 
lands in Britain. 

27— Indian troops land in France. 

1940 

February 

12 — First contingent of Anzacs reaches 
Suez. 

March 

18— Hitler-Miissolini meeting at the 
Brenner Pass. 

20— Daladier resigns. 

28 — Supreme War Council decision not 
to conclude peace or armistice except 
by mutual consent, 

April 

9— Germans invade Denmark; Copen- 
hagen occupied. 

Germans invade Norway. 

10— First Battle of Narvik, German 
advance from Oslo. 

18 — Second Battle of Narvik ; seven enemy 
destroyers sunk. 

15— British landing near Narvik. 

16 — British landing in Faroe Islands. 

16-18— British troops land at Namsos. 

18-i9^BritiBh troops land at Andalsnes. 

20— Announcement of French lauding in 

Norway. 

23-25— British fail to reach Trondheim. 

May 

2— Allied forees embark at Namsos 
(announced on May 3) 

3 — Polish landing in Norway announced. 


10 — Germany invades Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg ; Briiinh and French 
troops enter Belgium ; Germans cross 
the Maas at Arnheim ; British troops 
land in Iceland; Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister. 

11— BritiBh War Cabinet formed. 

13 — Dutch Government move “elsewhere”. 

14 — Local Defence Volunteers in U K. 
proposed ; bombing of Rotterdam (of 
the 60,000 civilian casualties, 30, 1 00 
were killed) ; Holland capitulates ; 
Queen Wilhelmina arrives in London. 

15— Germans break across the Meuse. 

B.E F. withdrawn west of Brussels. 

24 — Germans advance to the Channel 
ports. 

28— Narvik falls. 

Belgian army capitulates. 

May 28-June 8 

— Dunkirk evacuation ; 244,686 Biitish and 
112,640 French and Belgian troops 
evacuated 222 British naval vessels 
and 636 other British craft engaged in 
the operation. 

Biitish material lost— 700 tanks, 2,400 
guns and 50,000 vehicles of all kinds. 
British caBiialties total 13,000 killed 
and 40,000 P.O.W, 

Jane 

3— Paris bombed. 

6— Battle of France, Germans forced the 
Bomroe and Aisne-Oise crossings. 
Ciipps appointed Ambassador to 
Russia. 

11— French retire across the Marne. 

Italy at war with Britain and France. 

13 — Paris declared an open town. 

14— Germans enter Paris. 

16 — British offer of Anglo-French Union 
rejected by French Government. 
Reynaud resigns. 

Retain forms new government. 

17— Evacuation of B.E.F. from France 
completed ; de Gaulle’s broadcast 
appeal to the French to continue the 

I hgbt. 

18— Hitler-Mupsolini meeting at Munich. 

25— Hostilities in France end. 

German armistice accepted. 

26— Announcement of de Gaulle’s plans 
to continue fight. 

28— Viceroy promulgates new Ordinance 
to conscript skilled Indian labour. 

July 

4 — Kassala and Galabat occupied by 
Italians. French warships in British 
ports taken over. 
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6-“Petain’fl Government break off diplo- 
matic relations with Britain. 

16— Moyale attacked by Italians ; with- 
drawal of British garrison. 

August 

2— Beaver brook joins War Cabinet. 

4— Somaliland invaded. 

August 8 — October 81 

The Battle of Britain— 2,376 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed in daylight by 
fighters of the ll.A.F. and anti-air- 
craft fire. The R.A.F. lost 733 aii craft, 
a ratio of 8-1 ; 975 pilots were killed. 
During the peiiod August-September 
1940 there were five Be}>arate occasions 
when the Jt.A.F. shot dov\ii over a 
hundred enemy aircraft daily. Enemy 
aircraft shot down on August 15 
numbered l8i ; on September 15 the 
number was 185. 

16— British evacuate British Somaliland. 

September 

3 — Anglo-American agreement ; Sea and 
Air Bases in Newfoundland and 
Bermuda to be leased free to America. 
Bases in Jamaica, St. Lucia, Tiinidad 
Antigua and British Guiana leased in 
exchange for the transfer of 50 des- 
troyers to the United Kingdom. 

9— First U.S. destroyers taken over. 

14— Indian troops arrive in Egyptian 
territory. 

October 

25 — Eastern Group Conference inaugura- 
ted by the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

28 — Italians invade Greece. 

November 

11-12— Fleet Air Arm attack Italian naval 
units in Taranto harbour. 

23— Bevin outlines new scheme for Indian 
workers and seamen. 

December 

9— WavelBs Cyrenaica offensive begins. 

11— 4th Indian Division smash Italian 
fortresses and capture Sidi Barrani. 

1941 

January 

18— Cassala re-occupied. 

22— Tobruk captured. 

February 

1— Agordat captured. 

2 - El Agheila reached. 

5— Benghazi captured. 

1—27— Siege of Keren, Keren captured by 
Indian troops on February 27. 

15— Kismayo captured. 

26— Mogadishu captured. 

March 

A— First Lofoten raid ; fish-oil factory 
gnd ships destroyed. 


11— Lease-Lend Bill signed by President 
Roosevelt. 

28— Battle of C^e Matapan. 

30— H. M. the King sends message to the 
Viceroy, congratulating India on the 
part played by her armed forces in 
the capture of Keren. 

April 

2 — British withdraw from Merza Brega. 

3 — Announcement of R.l.N.^s notable 
part in asBisting laud operations in 
Eritrea. 

British evacuate Benghazi. 

HoBtile coup d’ etat engineered by 
Rashid Ali in Iraq. 

6—AddiB Ababa occupied ; Germans 
invade Greece and Yugoslavia; British 
and Impeiial Forces in Greece. 

13 — Siege of Tobruk begins. Germans 
capture Bardia. 

17— An Indian brigade landed to protect 
the oil supply line in Iraq. 

19 — British, Indian and other Imperial 
forces arrive in Basrah. 

April 2 — June 15 

— German counter-offensive in North 
Africa. 

April 25~May 2 

—Evacuation of Imperial Forces from 
Greece. 

27 — Germans occupy Athens. 

28 — Germans capture Solium. 

May 

5— Haile Selassie enters Addis Ababa. 

10 — Rudolf Hess lands in Scotland. 

19 — Duke of Aosta capitulates at Amba 
Alagi. 

20— Germans invade Crete. 

2*1^ Bismarck sunk. 

31 — British troops enter Bagdad; end of 
rebellion; reinstatement of Emir Abdul 
liab. 

June 

1 — British forces withdrawn from Crete. 
Evacuation of British and Imperial 
Expeditionary Forces ( 17,000 troops 
reach Egypt). 

8— Fifth Infantry Brigade of Fourth 
Indian Division strikes towards 
Damascus. 

22 — Germany invades Russia, 

30— Lwow captured. 

July 

1— Riga captured. 

14 — Allied forces occupy Syria. 

August 

14 — Atlantic Charter meeting between 
Churchill and Roosevelt, 

Russians announce evacuation of Smo- 
lensk. 
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15— GermanB capture Kingieepp. Lenin- 
grad threatened. 

September 

0— Persian Government signs treaty of 
alliance with Britain and U.B.S.R. 

19— British forces reach Teheran. 

Germans occupy Kiev. 

October 

October 6-~December 6— Battle for Moscow. 

16 — Odessa falls. 

20— Limit of the German advance was 
between 25 to 30 miles north, west 
and south of Moscow. 

November 

1— Sevastopol threatened. 

7 — Decision to arm U.S merchantships 
and to permit them to enter combat 
zones. 

13— U.S. Neutrality Act revised. 

16 — Germans capture Kerch. 

22 — Germans enter Rostov. 

27— British relieve Tobruk. 

28— -Russians recapture Rostov. 

December 

7— Japan launches air attacks on U.S. 
naval, military and air bases at Peail 
Harbour. Other air attacks on Manila, 
Shanghai, Malaya, Thailand, and Hong 
Kong. 

8 — Britain and the Dominions declare 
war on Japan. 

U.S.A. declare war on Japan. 

China declares war on Italy, Germany 
and Japan. 

Japanese attack ’on Hong Kong; 
Japanese troops land in Thailand, near 
Malayan frontier. 

10 — H.M.S. Prince of Wales and H.M S. 
Repulse sunk by Japan. 

11— Italy and Germany declare war on 
the United States. 

U.S. Congress declares war against 
Germany and Italy. 

17— British capture Benghazi. 

22— Japanese launch major attack on the 
Phili pines. 

23— First meeting of Anglo U.S. War 
Council in Washington. 

24— More Japanese landings in Luzon ; 
Manila raided. 

Indian troops in Libya o<'cuj)y Barce. 

25 — Surrender of Hong Kong (forces 
engaged : 4,000 British, 2,000 Indian, 
2,000 Canadian and a local voluntary 
force of 6.000). 

26— Second Lofoten raid. Manila declared 
open city. Churchill in Washington, 
addresses Congress. 

1942 

January 

2 — Manila and Cavit fall. ' 


3— -Twenty-six nations, including Britain, 
U.S.A., Russia, China, the Netherlands 
and India sign joint declaration against 
Axis Powers. 

8— Rommel withdraws to El Agheila. 

23— Jap air raid on Rangoon. 

27— Churchil announces (i) Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee to be set up 
in Washington (ii) Pacific War Council 
to be set up in Loudon; (lii) U.S. land 
and air forces to join British forces in 
United Kingdom. Dominions to be 
represented in War Cabin t. 

23—27 — Japanese landing in New Guinea 
at Lae; Japanese landing in Solomon 
Islands. 

28— Russian cross Upper Donetz into the 
Ukraine. 

30— British withdraw to the Island of 
Singapore. 

31 — Japanese capture Moulmein. 

February 

9— Marshal Chiang Kai-shek visits Delhi. 

12 — According to New Delhi announce- 
ment India invited to be represented 
on War Cabinet and on Pacific War 
Council. 

15 — Singapore falls. 

17— British and Indian airmen active over 
enemy positions in Burma. 

March 

7-9— Rangoon evacuated and extrication 
of Biitish f Dices from Pegu. 

23— Japanese occupy Andaman Islands. 

27-28 — St. Nazair raided. Principal battle- 
ship dock destroyed, 

April 

6— Japanese bomb India for the first 
time , attacks on Coconada and Viza- 
gapatam in Madras Presidency. 
Jaiianese landings on Bougainville. 

16— H. M. the King awards George Cross 
to Malta. 

18“ American Technical Mission anives 
in Delhi. 

29— Lashio falls. Evacuation of Mandalay, 
British retreat to India. Four-fifths 
evacuated to India. 

May 

4- 7— British landing in Madagascar. 
Diego Bnarez captured. 

4 8— Coral Bca Battle. 

Japanese fleet withdiaws after heavy 
losses. 

6— (^onegidor garrison surrcndors. 

15— Urst Biitish forces reti eating fiom 
Burma reach Indian fi on tier. 

26 — Iwenty-year Anglo-Boviet Treaty 
signed in London, providing for full 
collaboration during and after the war. 

30— 31— R.A.F. raid Cologne with 1,130 
bombers. 
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June 

1-2— R.A.F. raid Ebbcd with 1,036 
bombers. 

10— German summer offensive opens in 
Russia. 

War Resources Committee of Viceroy’s 
Council announced. 

11 — Duke of Gloucester arrives in India 
on an inspection tour of the forces. 

21 — Germans capture Tobruk. 

July 

1 — Germans reach El Alamein. Germans 
recapture Sevastopol after a seven- 
month siege. 

2 — Viceroy’s Council enlarged. First 
Indian Defence Member appointed. 
Indian representatives on War Cabinet 
and Pacific War Council announced. 

August 

12— Churchill visits Moscow. 

19— Commando raid on Dieppe. 

September 

3— Germans capture Novorossisk. 

12— Germans enter the streets of Stalin- 
grad. 

October 

23— Montgomery opens offensive at El 
Alamein. 

November 

2 — Allies capture Cocoda. 

3— In Egypt Axis forces begin to retreat. 

8 — Allied landing in North-West Africa. 

Casablanca, Oran and Algiers captured. 

11— Epic fight of H.M.I.S. Bengal with 
two Jap destroyers while escorting 
Dutch oil tankers. 

13 — British capture Tobruk. 

16— British First Army enters Tunisia. 

20 — British capture Benghazi. 

25 — Australians capture Gna. 

December 

15 — British capture El Aghella. 

20 — First Jap air raid on Calcutta. 

1943 

January 

2— Allies occupy Bua. 

14— 24— Roosevelt and Churchill together 
with their Chief of Staff meet near 
Casablanca. Conference named *'The 
unconditional Surrender meeting.” 

16— Iraq declares war on Germany. Italy 
and Japan. 

23— British capture Tripoli. 

30 — Adana Conference. Churchill meets 
Inonu. 

February 

2— German resistance in Stalingrad 
ends. German Sixth Army consisting 
of 300.000 men completely destroyed. 
25— K.A.F. begin round- ihe-clotU bomb- 
iog. 


March 

2— Battle of Bismarck Sea begins. 

20— British capture Mareth. Fouth Indian 

Division plays prominent part. 

29— British capture Gabaz and El Hamma. 

April 

6— British capture Akarit position. 

7— Eighth Army makes contact with the 
Americans. 

7-10— Hitler and Mussolini met at Fue* 
brer’s headquarters. 

10— British capture Sfax. 

12— British capture Sousse. 

May 

11 — U.S. forces land on Attu Island. 
Churchill arrives in Washington. 

12 — All organised axis resistance ends in 
North Africa. 

20— Announced that a Commando force 
under Wingate has spent 3 months in 
Central Burma. 

30— All Japanese organised resistance 
ceases in Attu. 

June 

7— Composition of French Committee of 
National Liberation announced. 

11— Allies occupy Panthellaria. 

12 — Lampedusa surrenders. H, M. the 
King arrives in North Africa. 

13— Linosa surrenders, 

July 

9— 10— Invasion of Sicily. Indian troops 

on the southern shores of the island. 

15— Russians announce new offensive north 
and east of Orel. 

25— Mussolini resigns ; Badogolio becomes 
Italian Prime Minister. 

August 

10— Churchill arrive in Quebec for con- 
ference. 

17— Messina captured. All enemy resist- 
ance in Sicily ends. 

25— Appointment of Lord Mountbatten as 
Supreme Allied Commander of 
South-East Asia announced. 

September 

3— Allied landings on the mainland of 
ltaly< A detachment of Jodhpur in- 
fantry were the first Indians to set 
foot on the Italian mainland. 

8 — Eisenhower announces unconditional 
surrender of Italy. 

11— Surrender of Italian Navy. 

22 — Midget Submarines attack German 
battleship Tirpitz, 

27— Foggia captured. 

October 

1 — Fall of Naples. 

4— Corsica liberated. 

12— First air raid on Madras. 
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13 — Italy declares war on Germany. 

18— Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow* 

November 

9 — IJ.N.R.RA. af!;ieemeiit signed in 
Washington. 

Oaiio Conti-rencc Roosevelt, Ohiang 
Rai-shek and Churchill meet. 

25— Teherttn Couferonce belween RiOuse- 
velt, Stalin and Churchill. 

29— Sword ot Stalingrad (iresented to 
Stalin. 

December 

24— Names of Commanders of European 
Liberation Army announced. 

25 — Geiman battleship Scharnhorst sunk, 

1944 

January 

2.i— Allied landing South of Rome. 

February 

2 — Financial and Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment between U.lv. and Fieiich 
Committee of National Liberation. 

26 — Red Ainiy advance in the noith 
towards Lake Peipus and Lake Pskov 

25— Jap withdrawal in Aiakan. 

March 

1 — Allied lauding on Admiralty Islands 

17 — Aiibome tioops land in the rear of 
Japanese communicationB in Central 
Burma. 

21 — German occupation of Hungary 
announced. 

22 — Japanese raiding colurnus enter Mani- 
pur. 

April 

3— Russian troops enter Rumania. 

10 — Red Army liberates Odessa. 

16 — Lord Mountbatteii transfers head- 
quarters from Delhi to Randy 

24— Allied lauding ou New Guinea Coast. 

May 

12— Offensive in Italy by the Eighth and 
Fifth Aimies. 

17- l8~FalI of Cassino. 

26 — Germans invade Bulgaria 

June 

4 — Allies liberate Rome. 

6— Allied landing in Northern France. 
1,183 Indian sailors took part in tne 
operations (announced later) 

7— Japanese withdrawal from Kohima 1 

area. ! 

8 — Capture of Bayeux 

lO — Indian troops occupy Pescara. 

15 — Super- Fortresses bomb Japanese 
mainland. 

16— First flying bombs fall on Southern 
England. 

20— Allied occupation of Elba complete. 

23 — Russian offensive on the Central Front, 

27 ~Gheibourg in Allied hands, 

11 


28 — Capture of Mogaung. 

July 

9 — Capture of Caen. 

20 — Japanese retreat from Imphal. 

Attempt on Hitler. 

August 

3— Allies cajitme Myilkyina, important 
Japanese base in Noilh Burma; 
Rennes liberated 
G— 'lamu captured. 

12— German retreat begins from Nor- 
mandy. 

15 — Large Allied foice lands in South 
France. 

17— Japs driven out of Manipur Stale. 

19 — FalaiHc liberated. German 7th Army 
tiapped in the ’‘Falaise pocket'\ 

22— French enter I'oiilon (Finally cleared 
on August 27). 

23 -FuMich capture Marseilles. Americans 
reach Gienoble. 

j 24— Rumania accepts peace terms offered 
hy United Nations. 

I 25 —Complete libeiatum of Paris after 
Fremdi Forces of the Interior had 
partieulaily liberated the town on 23id, 
Rumania declares war on Geimauy, 

30 — ('apt lire of Floesti. 

31— Biitish caffture Amiens. 

Amciicaii leach Sadan. 

Russian lorcos in Bucharest. 

September 

1 — Dieppe, Arras and Verdun vBPtured. 
3-'Rru8Hels liberated by the Brit sh, 
advance to Antwerp, 

Ocupation of Lyons an non need. 

5 — Allies cairy war into Germany: 
Aachen and Saarbrucken captured. 
Russia declares war on Bulgaria, 

(i— Russian tioops reatdi Yugoslav 
Fi on tier. 

7 — “Flying-bombs offensive against Bri- 
tain virtually ovm”— Duncan iSandys’ 
announcement. 

8— Super-Fortresses bomb Anshan in 
Manchuria. 

9 — Soviet troor)8 cross into East Prussia. 
12 — Cburchill-Roosevelt Conference begins 

at Quebec. 

Le Havre garrison surrenders. 

14 — MacArthur announces Allied landings 
in Halmahera and l^alau Islands. 

15 — Allies capture Nancy. 

16 — Capture of Brest annonneed. 

R.pd Army enters Sofia. 

17— Allied aiiborne invasion of Holland. 

18— Carrier-borne air attack against Su- 
matra. 

19 — Russo-Finnish Armistice signed 

22 — Stalin announces capture of Tallinn, 
the Estonian capital. 

24 — Swedish decision to close ports to 
German shipping. 
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26— Britain's £660.000,000 Social Security 
Scheme announced. 

26— Eighth Army cross Rubicon. 

30 — Shelling of Dover ends* 

October 

1— Canadian troops occupy Calais. 

6— Allied landing in Greece announced. 
9— Churchill in Moscow. 

New Allied landings south of Scheldt. 
U.S. Fleet strikes at Ryuku islands : 
26 Jap ships destroyed or damaged. 
10— British troops in Corinth. 

13— Russians capture Riga. 

14 — British troops occupy Athens. 

19 — Capture of Tiddim by Indian troops 
of 14th Army announced. 

20 — Aachen falls to troops of American 
First Army : 

McArthur back in Philippines — 

Roosevelt's announcement. 

Capture of Belgrade announced. 

23 — “Big Three” recognise de Gaulle's 
administration as the provisional 
Government of France. 

Big naval battle of Philippine begins 

24 — Viceroy presents 4 V. C.’s won by 
men of the Indian Army. 

26 — British troops land on Dutch island 
of 8. Beveland. 

November 

1 — British Commados land on Walcheren 
Britain’s Home Guard "Stands down". 
5— Stalin invested with the insignia of 
the Order of Victory. 

7— Capture of Kennedy Peak by fifth 
Indian Division announced. 

8— Dewey concedes re-election of Roose- 
velt. 

9 — Fifth Indian Division captures Fort 
White. 

10— Churchill’s announcement in House of 
Commons that the Germans had been 
using long-range rockets against Bri- 
tain for the last few weeks. 

Churchill and Eden arrive at Paris on 
the invitation of de Gaulle. 

13 — Sinking of Tirpitz announced : Patton 
captures first Metz Fort. 

14— Yugoslav National Liberation Army 
liberates Skoplje capital of Macedonia. 

l6— -East African loops occupy Kalemyo : 
MacArthnr announces invasion of 
Mapia Island by American amphibious 
troops. 

20— Chinese troops break into Bharoo 

22 — Metz and Sarrebourg fall to Americans 
Mulhouse captured by troops of Fre- 
nch First Army. 

28 — White Paper on Britain's war effort 
published : 

Eisenhower-Montgomery Conference 
in Belgium. 


December 

3— Capture of Kalewa by E. African 
troops announced. 

5— Saarlautern in Allied hands. 

Ravena captured. 

8— Afghan Military Mission arrives in 
Delhi. 

10— De Gaulle in Moscow: Franco-Russian 
Mutual assistance Pact signed. 

15 — British troops in Arakan clear Buthi- 
daung : Chinese 38th Division occupies 
Bhamo. 

16 — Americans land on Mindoro: 

Allied Forces link up E.iKt of Chindwin. 

17— Faenza captured by Eighth Aimy. 

18— Battle of Ardennes— Big German 
attack north of Trier. 

21 — German drive 35 miles into Belgium. 

23— Civil war breaks out in Greece. 

24 — Capture of Doiibaik announced. 

25— Churchill arrives in Athens : 
MacArthur announces completion of 
Leyte campaign. 

1945 

January 

3— 14th Army troops enter Ye-U. 

5 — British and Indian troops of 15th 
Indian Corps land on Akyab Island. 

7 — Indian troops of 4th Corps enter 
Shwebo. 

9— Huge U.S. forces land on Luzon. 

11 — ^Truce signed between British and 

E.L.A.S. 

12 — Troops of 5th Indian Corps land on 
Myebon Peninsula, 32 miles from 
Akyab. 

13 — Russian winter offensive launched on 
three fronts. 

15— Chinese troops capture Namhkam : 

Kielce captured by Koniev’s forces. 
17— Warsaw liberated by Red Army. 

19 — Stalin announces Capture of Cracow. 

21 — Allies land on Rararee Island. 

22 — Monywa captured : 

First breach in land blockade of China 
—linking of Ledo and Burma Roads 
announced. 

23 — Russian break into Danzig. 

29— Capture of Memel announced — Lithu- 
ania completely cleared of Germans. 

30- -Duke of Gloucester sworn in at 
Canberra as Governor-General of 
Australia. 

February 

4— Zhukov’s forces 46 miles from Berlin : 
Kunming greets first convoy over Ledo 
Road. 

Americans enter Manila. 

6— World Trade Union Conference opens 
in London. 

8— Paraguay joins the Allies. 

10— Capture of Riraree town by 15th 
Indiau Corps announced. 
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11 — RiiBBians croBB the Oder north-west 

of Breslau. | 

12 — Ohurchill-RooBevelt-Stalin etatement I 

on Yalta Conference. j 

Allies capture Cleve. 

13— Red Army captures Budapest. 

15 — 1,600 planes attack Tokyo for nine 
hours. 

18 — American troops land on Oorregidor. 

19— American landings on Iwoiima ann- 
ounced. Canadians break into Goch. 

20 — White House announcement that 
Churchill and Roosevelt met in Alex- 
andria on their way back from Crimea 
to discuss Pacific war. 

23 — Capture of Poznan announced — Red 
Army bags 23,000 prisoners. 

Turkey declares war on Germany and 
Japan. 

24 — American 9th Army troops capture 
fortress town of Julich. 

25— Egypt declares war against Axis. 
Duren captured by IJ.8. First Army. 

20 — Mac Arthur hands over civil Govern- 
ment of the Philippines to President 
Sergio Osmena. 

March 

2 — Allies capture Trier. 

3— Viceroy presents five V C.’s at Delhi 
Parade. 

Arab League constitution signed. 

4 — Allies reach the Rhine on 20-mile 
front. 

Red Army reaches Baltic Coast. 

6— 14th Army captures Meiktila. 
fi— Cologne falls to Americans. 

7— U.B. First Army troops cross the 
Rhine, south of Cologne. 

8— 19th Indian Division enters Mandalay. 

11 — Mac Arthur announces American land- 
ings on Mindanao. 

12 — Red Army captures Kuestriii. 

18— 14th Army Task Forces take Maymyo. 

14— R.A.F. use 22,0u0-lb bombs for the 
first time. 

16 — ^Nimiiz announces end of Iwoiima 
battle. 

17 — Third Army troops enter Coblenz. 
20— Mandalay falls to 14th Army. 

22— Wavell leaves for London for personal 
consultations with H.M.G. 

24— Montgomery strikes across the Rhine. 

25 — Churchill crosses the Rhine. 

26— U.S. Third Army breaks into Frank- 
furt-on-Main. 

Lloyd George dead. 

28— Stalin announces capture of Gdynia. 
April 

1 — Americans land on Okinawa. 

2 — Eighth Army lands behind Germans 
lines. 

5— 'Americans take Kassel. 
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4— Capture of Bratislava, capital of 
Slovakia, announced. 

5 — Jap cabinet resigns. 

Moscow Radio announces end of 
Soviet- Japanese Neutrality Pact. 
Washington announcement that Mac- 
Arthur will command all Army forces 
in Pacific theatre and Nimitz all Naval 
forces there. 

7— Japan’s biggest battleship, the 45,000 
ton yamato sunk. 

10 — 8th Army Cross Senio river on wide 
front 

U.B. Ninth Army captures Hanover. 

11 — Fall of Essen announced. 

Sinking of German pocket 'battleship 
Admiral Scheer announced. 

Spain breaks off relations with Japan. 

12 — Roosevelt dead. Harry Truman sworn 
in 33rd President of the United States. 

13— Capture of Vienna by Red Army 
announced. 

14— Capture of Von Papen in Ruhr pocket 
announced. 

16— Canadian and Polish troops reach 
North Sea on wide front. 

S.E.A.C. announces capture of Taungup 
last Jap coastal supply base in Arakan 
by 1.5th Indian Corps. 

17 — Allies 60 miles from Berlin. 

19 — Patton’s troops enter Czechoslovakia. 

21 — Allies capture Bologna. 

Sinking of German pocket-battleship 
Lutzow by R.A.F. announced* 

22 — U.S. Seventh Army reaches Danube 
at Dillingen. 

23 — Stalin announces Russian entry into 
Berlin. 

24— 8.H.A.E.F. announces capture of 
1,000,000 prisoners since April i, 1945. 

25— San Francisco Conference opens, 

26 — German radio announces that Goering 
has relinquished command of the 
Luftwaffe. 

27 — Announcement of U.S. and Russian 
link-up at Torgua. 

U.S. Third Army crosses into Austria 
Fifth Army troops enter Genoa. 

29 — Mussolini executed by Partisans. 
Allied troops enter Milan. 

British cross Elbe south of Hamburg, 

30— U.S. Seventh Army capture Munich. 
Allied troops enter Venice. 

May 

1— Hitler’s reported death : Deonitz be- 
comes new Fuehrer. 

List and Von Leeb captured. 

2— Surrender of German armies in Italy 
announced. 

Stalin announces capture of Berlin. 
Rundstedt captured, 

4— I4th Army take Rangoon. 

Berchtesgaden captured. 

7 — Unconditional German surrender. 
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Chronology of War in Far East 

December 1941 — August 1945 


December, 1941 

7 — Japan launchea air attack on IT. S. 
bases at Pearl Harbour. Other air at- 
tacks on Manila, Shanghai, Malaya, 
Thailand and Hongkong. 

8— U.S. and Britain declare war on Japan 
Japanese land in North Malaya— 
Indian troops in action. 

9— Japanese land in I’hilippines. 

10 — The Prince of Wales and Repulse 
sunk. 

11 — Italy and Germany declare war on 
U. S. 

12 — British begin withdrawal from advan- 
ced positions protecting Hongkong. 

16— Siege of Hongkong begins. 

17 — Japanese land on Sarawak. 

18— Allies land on Portuguese Timor. 

19 Japanese land in Hongkong. 

22 — Wavell arrives in Chungking and 
discusses Far East strategy with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

23— Announcement that Churchill is in 
Washington to discuss full Allied co- 
ordination. First meeting of Anglo- 
U. S. War Council 

26 — Hongkong surrenders. 

26 -Churchill, in an address to U. S. 
Congress, announces plans for Allied 
offensive in 1943. Manila proclaimed 
open city, 

1942 

January 

1 — United States, Britain, Russia. China 
and 22 other anti-Axis nations sign a 
Joint declaration at Washington pledg- 
ing the use of their full resources 
against the Axis. 

2— Japanese enter Manila. Entry of 
Chinese troops into Burma announced. 
Big Chinese victory at Changsha. 

3i— Roosevelt and Churchill announce 
appointment of Wavell as the {Supreme 
Commander of the South-West pacific 
area. 

February 

12 — Announcement that India is invited 
to be represented on Pacific War 
Council and War Cabinet, 

16— Singapore falls. 

17 — Landing of 30,000 Jap troops in Indo- 
Cbina for large-scale invasion of 
Burma reported. 

24— India Commander-in-Chief takes up 
the control of Burma operations. 


March 

2 — Wavell reasBumes the appointment 
of Gommander-in-Chief, India. 

10— Japanese take Rangoon. 

12 — British ganison withdrawn from 
Andaman Islands. 

17— MacArthur arrives in Australia to 
take over Allied Command as well as 
direction of Philip])ineB opeiations. 

April 

5 — A large force of Japanese aircraft 
attack Colombo : enemy lose ij7 
planes. 

G — First air raids on Indian towns — 
Japanese naval planes bomb Vizaga- 
patam and Cocanada. 

18 — American 'l echnical Mission arrives 
in Delhi. Doolittle rsid on Tokyo. 

22— Col Louis Johnson, Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal envoy in India, reveals that 
American troops and aiimen have 
arrived in India. 

May 

1 — British evacuate Mandalay. 

4 — 8— Coral Sea Battle. 

6 — British foices land in Madagascar, 

8 — Japanese capture Akyab, 

June 

3— 6— Battle of Midway. 

5— 'I’he arrival of a huge convoy in 
India, consisting of up-to-date equip- 
ment, troops and armaments, is 
levealed, 

10 — A Committee of Viceroy ^s Executive 
Council, known as War Kesources 
Committee. established to mobilize 
and direct the economic war effort of 
India 

13 — Japanese raid Port Darwin. 

July 

21 — Japanese troops land on the north 
coast of Papua. 

30 — Japanese decision to instal new puppet 
Government of Burma. 

August 

7— American forces land in the Solomons 

September 

12— Jap advance checked in Papua. 

October 

4— Australian forces in New Guinea 
continue unopposed advanced into 
Owen Stanley range. 

November 

2— Allies capture Kokoda. 
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Xi_Epic fight of H.M.I.S. Bengal with 
two Japanese destroyers while escortiiiK 
Dutch tankers. 

December 

1— Jap attempt to land troops on Buna 
foiled. 

20 — Japanese planes raid Calcutta for the 
first time. 

1943 

January 

4 U. 8. forces on Guadalcanal capture 

Japanese positions near Mount Austen. 

7— Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
warns Japan that Allies will take war 
to h3r own country. 

11 — Treaty signed in Chungking between 
Britain, USA. and China for the I 
abolition of extra-territorial rights in 
China. 

l4—Churchill and Roosevelt meet at 
Casablanca to discuss the “offensive 
campaigns of 1943.” 

16 — Allies launch fresh offensive in New 
Guinea. Three Japanese bombers shot 
down over Calcutta. 

It) — Iraq joins United Nations. 

24 — End of Jap resistance in Papua 
announced. 

February 

9 — 'lokyo announces Japanese evacuation 
of Guadalcanal. Chiang Kabshek 
arrives in Delhi. 

11 — It is revealed that Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill and General Arnold had 
conferences with Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in Chungking and thereafter with 
Field-Marshal Wavell in India, 

13 — Inauguration ot Indian Air 'J'raining 
Corps Scheme at Aligarh University 
announced. 

22 — Sea-borne laid on M>ebon, south of 
Akyab, by Allied fo cea from India. 

25- — Japanese aim aft suffer heavy losses 
in their attack on Allied bases in 
Assam. 

March 

2— 4— Jap convoy in Bismarck Straits 
attacked by Allied bombers— 10 enemy 
warships and 12 transports sunk, 102 
planes put out of action. 

4 — In House of Lords, Lord Cranbonie 
announces that large reserves of war 
supplies are being built up in India 
intended for China 

17— Arrival in New Delhi of Vice-Admiral 
J. H. Godfrey, Flag Officer Command- 
ing* Royal Indian Navy, announced. 

April 

1 — Japanese bombers attack Feni in S.E. 
Bengal : five Jap planes shot down. 

May 

8~’1q the Arakan, Japanese forces reach 


the Maungdaw-Buthidaung Road, about 
four miles west of Buthidaung. 

11 — Churchill, accompanied by Field Mar- 
shal Wavell and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Richard Peirse, Air Force Commander- 
in-Chief in India, arrivesMn Washing- 
ton. American forces land on Japan’s 
Aleutian island base of Attu. 

June 

6— Chinese capture Kungan and attack 
the great Japanese base of Ichang. 

]9~Auchinleck assumed charge as Com- 
mander-in-chief of India. 

August 

End of all organised Japanese resist- 
ance at Munda announced. 

21— Allied occupation of Kiska in the 
Aleutians announced. 

24 — An official statement issued by Chur- 
chill and Roosevelt at the conclusion 
of the Quebec Conference reveals that 
Allied plans for intensifying war 
against Japan and other Allied cam- 
paigns aio complete. 

October 

7 — Mountbatten arrives in Delhi, 

12— Madras has its first air raid. 

13— It is announced that the entire New 
Georgia group in the Solc^mons is in 
Allied hands. 

IG— Mountbatten arrives in Chungking for 
discussion B. 

30— Forty-five Japanese aircraft destrojed 
in heavy Allied raid on Rabaul. 

November 

1 — American forces invade Bniigairiville 
Island 

22 — Cairo Conference—Koosevelt, Chiang 
and Chuichill meet. 

December 

6— Jap air raid on Calcutta 

19 — All combat units of R.A.F. and it s.A, 
A.F. in s. E. Asia theatre combined into 
a single Allied Air Force under com- 
mand of Air Chief Marshal 8ir Richard 
I’eirse. 

26 — Allies make new landings in New 
Britain in face of heavy air attacks by 
the Japanese. 

1944 

January 

10— Allies capture Maungdaw in Burma. 

12— Pacific War Council meets in 
Washington. 

24 — Lt -Gen. Slim appointed Commander 
of the J4th Army. 

27— U. S. State Department sends protest 
to Japanese on treatment of war 
prisoners. 

28 — Eden’s statement in House of Com- 
mons on Japanese ill-treatment of 

i British war prisoners. 
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31 — Allied forces carry out first land 
fighting with Japanese in Dutch New 
Ciuiiiea. Americans land at several 
points on Marshall Islands and esta- 
blish beachheads in spite of heavy 
Japanese resistance. 

February 

4— A Japanese aircraft bombs Orissa 
coast and Vizagapatam. 

5 — Allies capture Kwajalein Island in 
the Marshalls.. 

16'17~U.S. Fleet attacks Jap base at 
Truk: 18 Japanese ships sunk and 201 
planes destroyed. 

28— Allied victory in Arakan reported — 
Jap plan to push into India foiled: 
14th Army routs strong enemy force. 

29 — Allied forces land on Admiralty 
Islands. 

March 

6— First U.8. troops go into action in 
North ihirma. 

11— Allied forces capture Buthidaung. 

17- Announcement that Allied glider- 
borne troops have been landed 200 
miles behind Jap lines, in North 
Burma. 

22 — Japanese raiding columns enter Mani- 
pur State. Japanese pushed back by 
Allies on Chin Hills. 

April * 

2— Japanese troops cross Imphal-Kohi- 
ma Road. 

13— Japanese attacks on Kohima repulsed. 

16 — S E, Asia Command H.Q. shifted to 
Kandy. 

19— Carrier-borne aircraft, escorted by 

powerful Allied fleet, attack Sabang. 

20 — Link-up of Allied troops from Dima- 
pur with ilie defenders of Kohiraa an- 
nounced. 

22 — Allied foK'cs land at Hollandia in 
Dutch New Guinea and at Aitape. 

May 

2 — A Japanese submaiine sunk in Indian 
Ocean by R. A. F. bombers. 

18~AllieB capture Myitkyina airfield and 
besiege the town. 

June 

1C — ^U.S. troops land on Saipan Island in 
the Marianas. 

18— 853 Japanese carrier-borne aircraft 
shot down while attacking U.S. Fleet 
at Saipan. Japanese capture Changsha 
capital of Hunan province. 

22 — Kohima-Imphal Road completely 
cleared of Japs. 

26— Japanese capture U. S. air base at 
Hengyang in South-East China. 

July 

4— Capture of Ukbrul by I4th Army 
announced. 

18— Tokyo announcement that Tojo has 


relinquished post of Chief of Army 
General Staff. 

19— Battle of Imphal ends with victory for 
14th Army. 

20— Americans land on Guam. 

29— U.S. Super- Portresses bomb Anshan, 
Japanese steel centre in Manchuria. 

August 

3— Allies capture Myitkyina. 

6 — Allies capture Tamu. 

10— End of all organised Japanese resist- 
ance on Guam announced. 

17 — Manipur cleared of the Japanese. 

20 — It is announced that the last Japanese 
fighting force has been driven out of 
India. 

September 

2 — i4th Army routs Japanese north of 
Tiddim 

11— Attack by U.S. aircraft on a Japanese 
convoy near ‘Philippines, resulting in 
the sinking of 52 enemy ships, an 
noil need. 

12— Ohurchill-Roosevelt meeting at Que- 
bec. Allied Chiefs of staff confer to 
plan war against Japan. 

14 — Allied landings on Halmahere and 
Palau islands. 

18 — Carrier-borne attack on Sumatra. 

October 

9— U.S. Fleet strikes at Ryuku Islands— 
26 Japanese ships destroyed or 
damaged. 

19 — Indian troops of the l4th Army cap- 
ture 'J'lddim. 

23 — 25— Japs lose 58 ships in naval battle 
off Philippines. 

28 — C.B.l. theatre split into two com- 
mands : Lt.-Gen. Daniel Sultan 
appointed Commander of American 
forces in India-Burma theatre and 
Maj.-Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer as Chief 
of Staff to Gen. Chiang-Kai-shek. 

November 

4— Lt.-Gen Sir Oliver Leese appointed 
to command 11th Army Group in S.E. 
Asia. 

7— Fifth Indian Division capture Kennedy 
Peak. 

9— Indian troops capture Japanese 
stronghold of Fort White. 

10— Chinese troops cross the Irrawaddy. 

20 — Chinese forces break into Bhamo. 

December 

3— Allied troops capture Kalewa. 

16 — American troops land on Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines. In Burma 
Allied Forces link up east of Chindwiu. 

24 — Allied capture of Donbaik announced. 

25 — MacArthur announces completion of 
l^eyte campaign. 

28— Indian troops occupy Foul Point at 
the tip of Mayu Peninsula^ 
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1945 

January 

1 — Indian troops occupy Kathedaun^, 

3 — 14th Army troops occupy Yeu, 70 
miles from Mandalay. 

5— British and Indian troops recapture 
Akyab island and Akyab. 

7-~lndian troops entered iSchwebo. 

9 — Allies invade Luzon. 

13 — Allied troops land on Myebon Penin- 
sula. 

22'~Gen. Sultan announces that Ledo 
Road to China is clear of Japanese and 
open for convoys. Allies enter 
Monywa. 

23— 14th Army troops occupy Tizaung and 
Myimu. 

20— In Burma a third landing is made 
by Indian troops on Cheduba Island, 
S. W. of Ramree 

31 — Singapore floating dock sunk by U.S. 
air attack. 

February 

7— MacAithur arrives in Manila. 

10 — Allied troops take Ramree Island. 

16 — 1,600 Allied planes attack Tokyo for 
nine hours. 

15 — American landing on Corregidor 
announced. 

39— American land on Iwojima. 

20 — It is revealed that Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Alexandria on way 
back from Yalta to discuss plans foi 
carrying out the war against Japan. 

23 — Turkey delares war on Japan and 
Germany. 

28— Allies capture Meiktila. 

March 

1 — Iran declares war on Japan. Saudi 
Arabia declares war on Germany and 
.Japan. 

3— Last Japanese remnants in Manila 
wiped out by Allies. 

ir»- U.S. flag hoisted over Twojima. 

20 — Allies capture Mandalay. 

April 

1 — Americans land on Okinawa. 

3 — Americans invade North Borneo. 

6 — Koiso Cabinet resigns. Moscow Radio 

announces end of Soviet- Japanese 

Neutrality Pact. 

7— Japairs biggest battleship, the 46,000- 
ton Yamato, sunk. 

11 — Spam breaks off diplomatic relations 
with Japan. 

14 — About 400 Super-Fortresses showei 
thousands of tons of incendiaiies oi* 
Tokyo’s war industiies. 

16 — Capture of Taungup, last Jap cOASial 
supply base in Arakan, by 15th Indian 
Corps announced. 


21— 14th Array drive towards Rangoon. 

25— The United Nations Conference opens 
at San Francisco. 

May 

1 — Following earlier landing by para- 
troops, Allied troops land south of 
Rangoon. 

2 — 8,000 Allied troops land on J'arakan 
Island, off Borneo. 

3 — Allied troops enter Rangoon. Capture 
of Pegu by l4th Army announced. 

4— 14th Army troops occupy Rangoon. 

11 — Chinese forces break into Foochow. 

June 

7 — Stilwell and MacArtbnr hold con- 
ference in S. W. Pacific. 

9 — Allied landing on Labuan Island an- 
nounced. 

11 — Australian landing on Japanese-occu- 
pied Biitish Borneo announced. 

13 — Japanese resistance in Northern 
Okinawa ends. 

26 — Fifty nations sign World Security 
Charter. 

28— Liberation of Luzon announced. 

July 

2 — Australians land at Balik Papan in 
South-East Borneo. 

4 — Korea bombed for first time by Allies. 

6 — End of Philippine capaign announced. 

16 — Italy's decision to declare war on 
Japan announced. 

17 — Big 'Ihree meeting oi>ens in Potsdam. 

24 — Jap defeat in Battle of Pegu Yomas. 

25 -Allies warn .lapan against coming 

10,000-plane raids. 

26 — Declaration from Potsdam calling 
upon Japan to “cease resistance or be 
destroyed.'’ 

28— 30,o00-ton Japanese battleship Hf/ugo 
sunk by Allies. 

August 

3 — Anglo-U.S. plans, foimulaicd during 
the Potsdam Conference, to smash 
Japan revealed by Biitish Foreign 
oftice. 

5 — S.E.A.C announcement that Battle of 
Pegu Yomas resulted in loss of 
10,000 Japs. Allies attack Japanese 
Army base of Hiroshima with atomic 
bomb. 

6 — Truman in a statement reveals des- 
tructive powers of atomic bomb. 

9— Russia at war with .lapan. Russians 
cross ino Manebniia and capture two 
towns. Nagasaki hit by atomic bomb. 

10 — Japanese Government’s surrender 
offer. Riissisn troops invade Korea. 

35 — Japanese surrender. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisati)!) in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remaiuH to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ‘^scientific history’’ 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past — a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the biith of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the t>ixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These ‘‘nebuljp” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But fiom the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history lecede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far- away blank, black spbenile beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (3i0 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nehuhe beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of coritemporaiy f^reek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with iiiBciiptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of couise, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (wiitten or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative myihologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put niir little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. tSuch a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so poor in comparison with some other ancient count- 
ries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mabavir in the Sixth Century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Tunjah and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of Summerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western f>art of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo Aiyans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), hut they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 
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other parts of the sub continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as short wedge driven into Western India — the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian 'light* level) — 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the dusk-land of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the date, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Uravidians and Jndo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and "sudden mutations’' in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rigveda 

The Rigveda — the earliest and the most informing and instructive ''documentary” 
evidence that we possess — appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factois fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of "five Rivers” and iu the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with the impem iruble forest mantle, stood as bariier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aiyyavatta) aikd Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and diiven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or less 
Aryaniscd, still continue to live. In cor.aiderable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of an Aryan Boci(3ty and culture*. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part ot their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of difierent shapes and degiees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aiyanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, specially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
01 even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them — has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are completely familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the suiface. India to then is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, language, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions—Muhamraedanism 
and Christianity— disturbed to some ex'ent the agob-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian cultuie and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence ot what we may 
call the genius of India. In other woids, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even ot these "militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which bad 
risen as a "revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old -or later "revolts” have thus "squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
Bide by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian ’ culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the woild. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not onlj; in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts out alio in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it 18 a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power — and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of great Mogul Emperors — India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu t^ultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operate against India developing a compact and couerent political and military 
organisation except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Homan Empire of ola 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule, in later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversiticB. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But one has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formatiou 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with any forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune aud autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accident and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely aud systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and cosmopoUtau outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, '^predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads aie clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
snch values as non-violence and fellowship with all men j<nd all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Butras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tautras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what ia 
real history but this? Bcholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India, 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, ba represented as only the first uncertain and timid step taken on tbh 
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road which has through a long long march, at laat brought us to our preaent 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage" magic, meaningleps ritualism, 
''theological twaddle’" and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is ot original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “histoiical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant laid. Bis victorious 
armies could only cut ofl* a small slice of Worth- Western India and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed "war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk over” with him. 

Chandragupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Msgadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Kivers. As the result of the foimidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Beleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times of the custom s and morels of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately frap.mentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. Ami this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisatioiiB 
that flourished in ancient times such as the Babyloruan, Gretk. PeTsian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (2C9-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest inlers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task and the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow beings. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial autbonty and powei, he exercisfd that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhisin, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religious. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. Hie edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this bad not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maiirya 
Empire setting into the requisits hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the bolder land, and the Greeks renewtd their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A, D. a considerable portion of the North- 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Ynen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadba as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished tbemeelves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving libeial encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hein. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their adminislration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India— the snn of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there bad been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purans : but this reviving process was very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fail of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean bucccbb the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time— Asoka. Kmperor Hareha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, fiuen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha. and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms aud constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the south ot India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhrns, Ballavas, Ohalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review oi 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion aud complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise ot the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammedau invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter aud ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy — a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future geneiations of patriots in any country might well tiy to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Piithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have naiiated the Btory< and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mahammedans; it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mabammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing a a ay of the Piophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the T^th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
• and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery aud heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning aud preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were maiked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidaiity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren* 
It was not a **d«rk*' Age In the Oupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process ot social, cultural and religious recoustiuctiou was going apace* 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas of 
**caBt6'’ and the four Ashrams or '^stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comlprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
He lenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Purauas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Banatana Dbarma. lu the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
mstaphysicB these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest an^ value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracbarya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men ot genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-cqniiibrium and confusion in India was yet not iiecess* 
arily an age of cultural depiession and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage iuspite ot her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however* propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and Biitish periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the Boulb, those of Pratap, Bhivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would now and then proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Rule 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi fiom Piithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Haids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu ‘^heathen’*. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalraans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a cunsciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo*Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points — e. g., in 
Bufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised woild. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Bher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
— down to the autonomy of the village units — to adiquately function. Even petty 
local chiefs — like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West — never unleaint the art 
of fighting and governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Bhivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to pararaounty found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its aflfairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
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however, chiefly with • view to preeeiving end consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
re^<ponBlbilitie8. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal* which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and ohen, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the **ordeal*’ of the last great war. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was form time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 , and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General- 
in-Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a Board 
of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial con- 
cern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Pariiament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters ot secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but the ^‘reward*’ 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ''progressive 
realisation of responsible government,’* the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under ilie scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non -official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by 
the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. K. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentaiy Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administratiou. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. W e need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Gongress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
clMses used, during the Round Table Conference discussions, India's internal 
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differenceg eb an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions* The 
**Oommunal Award” of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
“vote value” to religious difierences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Oandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned But in its wider ramifications, it has 
stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten years have 
created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed and class 
has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of their 
particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Qandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-lrwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931 — 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.** Lord Willingdon rejected this opportunity 
of cementing co-operation between Indian >iationBlism and the enlightened self- 
interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Oisobedience Movement was the 
natural result which continuing for about two years— 1932-’34 — prepared by 
repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes made by the Act 
of 1985. The genesis and the long drawn processes of shaping this machinery were 
informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at every step Indian self- 
respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of the suggestions made in 
the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated by itself. The arrival of 
“provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship that rests on conquest,” 
whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to quote the words of the well- 
known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that matter”— the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the t^eople. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing peimanent injury to the body 
politic* The increasing recognition ot this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by increasing 
numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was reflected in the 
discussion of public affairs — a contradiction between the spoken word and tne practice 
that sought to give it shape and form. The organization of the election cam(»aign 
on behalf of the Congress was charactcriz<»d by this contradiction, The purpose of 
sending Congress representatives to the l^egislaturcs was declared to be to “combat” 
and to “end” the Act of which these were the products, the incoi})oration of the 
“Fundamental Rights*' resolution (passed at the Karachi Congress, 19.31) and of the 
“Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 19d6) in the Congress 
Election Manifesto (22 August, lO'lfi) held the promise of relief through these 
Legislatures of the many ills - political and economic and social— from which the 
people suffered. Facing the Congress Parly in this battle for votes, stood the up- 
holders of varied interests, communal and class, that under vaiious disguises and 
with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and the 
organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces — Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar, and Orissa ; it was the single laigest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab and 
Bind Congress members were in a minority — a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors* asBuraiice 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set side in regaid to their 
constitutional activities.** The Governois expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations** which the Pailiament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries’* were appointed to “conceal** this “breskdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Beniedaie Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory peiiod for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige**, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Sind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
OoDgresB Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of com- 
munal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country side within the district’ occurred during 1941. The device of the ''Com- 
munal Award” has been working towards its logical end. 

The India Act of 19d5 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and lower 
bouses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States’ representatives 
were so many ** pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political '^safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
’'Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with his utmost 
diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War II of the 20th century burst 
upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section — Section 126 A — in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control’’ over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to “give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised.” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But in rela- 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correct! tude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939 
it called upon the British Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statemeotg 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these “war aims” needed clear 
statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion — the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the JamiaUul-Ulema-i-Hind — the organisation of 
Muslim divines of India for instance — were in their statements as insistent on 
the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942) the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Himla that 
would enliat the aelf-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 
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war of continents and oceans. This failure had lead to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministers, of the country — Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Bcrar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived — Orissa and Assam — 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy*’ — under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war*' has placed in this dominant 
1^081 tion. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign “Indeviendent states” 
This claim has been recognised by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Goveinraent stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step, yince the Bth 
August (1940) pioposals of Lord iiinlithgow tor the enlargement of the Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Euro])ean8 inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by yir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet lu March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. .Tapans’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige m the market place of world affairs. 
And the people of these along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of tbcir future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 
Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on ])eople living in the coastal areas of the country has disturbed 
and di8rui>red their habits of life ; practically do arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the tState for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of oflicialdom in face of these anti-social activities— all 
these, the later two sf'ecially, have spiead a feeling of helplessness in me country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Hince the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India — men and women of India who bad 
made their living in those countries. I’his has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpieiiaredncHs has created difficnlties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Ja^ian’s hosts towards India’s DOrth-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India — all these 
signs and portents confront us. u - i. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. Bhe alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek and Madam Ching Kai-Shek in February. 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an Indii^ divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. 'Ibis visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
nas sent to India her armed forces across ten thosand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of United Nations. India, kept unorganised 
in the modern arts bf war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendUnesH. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we send this volume to the Press, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence pd greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition. Ihe year 1943 
will be remembered for long yearp fo r this ca tastrophe. 

13 



India in Home Polity 

By the end of the first six months of 1945 which form the 
subject of study in this volume of the Indian Annual Rf'^gister the 
second world war of the 20th century was rolling 
Defeat of Axle towards the defeat of the Axis Powers both in Europe 
Powers and east Asia. Germany encircled from the west and 

south by Anglo-American forces, from the north-east and 
east by the forces of the Soviet Union, was down and out. The 
Fuehrer, the supreme leader of the German people, was either dead 
under the debris of the Chancellory of Berlin or a fugitive. Mussolini 
died at the hands of an Italian mob who killed him as they do a mad 
dog. As we witness these two events, we may not realise their 
significance as part of a great historic tragedy, so near are we to it. 
The majority of us have grown callous, dea^lened in body and mind 
by the overthrow of empires in Germany, in Austro-Hungary, in 
Turkey, in Russia, in Japan happening in course of thirty years. The 
unconditional surrender of Japan did not take place before the first 
week of August, 1945, but the signs and portents wore unmistakable 
that the end of the dreams and ambitions of ruling classes of Great 
Nippon (Japan) was not distant. American forces had broken through 
the island rings that Japan had established round her ; they had return- 
ed to the Phillipines and taken down the Rising Sun flag of the 
Mikado from its forts ; the siege of Okinawa was won. Japanese 
forces were pulling out of Malaya, Burma and Siam. Those strategists 
proved to be wrong who had talked that the Japanese would fight 
the battle of desperation on the soil of China where they had dug 
themselves in for eight years. But the atom bomb on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima put her out of the war. Japan accepted the decree of 
science. 


The defeat of the high endeavour represented by Mussolini, Hitler 
and Tojo is easy of comprehension by the Indian observer who can 


Anglo-Saxon 

Powers 

united 


recall the stories described in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, in the Paranas of their historic past. 
And recalling these we can easily accept the present 


happenings as conditioned by a mysterious fate that 


eludes the scrutiny even of modern science. For ten years and more 


Italy, Germany and Japan had kept the world guessing with regard 
to what they wanted. Their opposite numbers in different parts of 


earth had tried to appease them, to satisfy them. But nothing 
appeared to restore sanity and peace to the world. The three of them 


appeared to be moved by the same impulse to carve out their spheres 
of influences, monopolized by Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Of these Britain appeared to have been the most prominent 
target, having been the pioneer of modern imperialism, the exploitation 
of subject countries for her own benefit. She had so spread herself 


over the far spaces of the earth that no new-comer could walk over 
them except by colliding with her. This sat a pattern of controversy 
between her and other aspirants to the position of great Powers en- 
titled to share in its glory and profit. This in the crudest sense is 
the core of the problem that since the beginning of the present 
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century had been attempted to be solved by the two wars of 
oceans and continents. The world is no longer in doubt that the 
problem has yet to find its solution, that Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Boosevelt, Lloyd George and Winston Churchill have laboured and 
schemed, fought and won, without solving it. Why their countries 
got entangled in these two wars are well known to-day. That know- 
ledge should have enabled them to find the way out of the present 
deadlock in international affairs. It is true that American and British 
propagandists have striven hard to put across the thesis that their 
involvement in the two wars was caused by their concern Cor demo- 
cratic freedom, that both Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler have by 
their ambitions threatened this freedom, and the Anglo-Saxon world 
had been forced into both these world wars much against their in- 
clinations and interests. 

The world has, however, refused to accept this interpretation of 
the causes, personal and impersonal, that have driven two generations 
into two wars in course of twenty-five years. It does 
Material ties not explain why the Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler 
bind them should have disturbed the world peace, also why the 
ruling classes of the Uni<^ed States should have come 
to realize that Britain constituted their first line of defence, why they 
should have regarded the British Empire as supplying the markets 
and materials that could keep “the Western Hemishpere a going 
concern.” We know that there is racial and cultural kinship between 
Britain and the United States. We know that there is no competition 
between the industries and trade of the two countries. But the dilemma 
created by the economic and financial activities of Totalitarianism 
as conducted by Germany found a new link between the msterial 
interests of these two countries. In the first volume of the Annual 
Register (January- June) of 1941, we discussed this matter in some 
detail. The question was thus presented to the leaders of American 
industry and trade — in a world dominated over by totalitarian economic 
theory and practice, the “free economy” of capitalist competition that 
guided British and United States life would have very little chance 
of survival if Germany came out of the war victorious. 

“The question was answered and the problem was solved for the average 
American citizen by what the U, S. A. Department of Commerce made public in 
the second week of May, 1941. It was a summary of a technical analysis of the German 
programme of post-war economy. The post-war life was indicated in words that 
could not but shock American leaders of industry and trade, American bankers 
who dominate world trade to-day. .....The words of the re|)ort that made clear this 

position were the following : . . 

*'Confronted by a political combination on the continent of Europe under the 
domination of Germany, the individual American entrepreneur would hardly be 
strong enough to find a market for his products or services except on terms laid 
down by the National Socialist State.” 


Herein is indicated the strongest link that binds Britain and the 
United States. Books are written by the keenest of American brain 


Their dominance 
over world 
economy 

deeply-felt social 


trusters, official and non-officials, that Anglo-American 
collaboration was the only instrument left to maintain 
the standard of life in the great republic. Official 
publications that have a habit of under- statement of 
needs are frank in the United States One of the 
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o/ <i«»« publUbsa by the V. S. A. Commerce ftpsrfmeo# 

Bpoke of a **key nations” theory^ of the U. S. A, and the United 
Kingdom constituting the two most powerful ^'congregations of economic 
power in the world.” Mr. Georg© Soule in his book Ainenca^s Stake 
in Britain's F attire — gives expression to tlie dominant feeling in the 
two countries that 

“The United States and the United Kinjidom «tp ho far ahead of the others 
in exporting and importing capacity that what they will do will determine the courHe 
of world economy for years to come.“ 


It was against this predominance that Germany, Italy and 
Japan, specially the first and the third hurled themselves during the 
last two decades The root cause of ' World War II 
o^fidde^th?” century was to be found in this jealousy 

charmed circle resentment of these three “have-not” Powers 

against the two ‘‘have” Powers — Britain and the 
United States. Britain represented most l)latantlv this monopoly ; 
she had been holding it for about two hundred years, becoming an 
eyesore to other aspiring nations ; her possessions became objects of 
desire to them. For her own reasons the United States have been 
under-writing British undertakings, ^iblicly or on the sly ; the great 
republic found it more profitable to support her than Geimany and 
Japan. This was the reason why even after the bitter experience of the 
first World War, her ruling classes could not resist tliemselves when 
during 1939-’41 danger threatened their “old country”. Sentiment played 
but a small part in this alliance ; their common economic interests 
helped to forge it. Bather, this feeling and the recognition in America that 
Britain and her far-flung possessions could best serve America’s 
material interests— these two influences ranged her by Britain’s side 
in the greatest crisis in the latter’s life. The end of this war has 
re-emphasised this inter-dependence. And tho student of affairs must 
not lose sight of this fact if he desired to have a real grip on the 
movement of international forces in tlio near future. The end of the 
war in Europe, in east Asia, has not changed this alignment of 
forces with the Soviet Union standing outside of tho charmed circle. 
During the time we have been discussing, this picture was not quite 
so clear as it since become- The spheres of occupation of Germany 
by certain of the victorious powers — the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Britain and France — the evangelical zeal of almost all of them in 
trying to inject their ideologies into the difleront parts of the defeated 
nations under their control has a disturbing influence on their war- 
time collaboration. Writing in the early part of 194G, this unfor- 
tunate development has become so glaringly plain that a show-down 
between Democracy and Totalitarianism is within the bounds of 
possibility. 


Apart from this “Big Three” conflict and competition, the Soviet 
Union by its handling of affairs in connection with her small 
neighbours in its immediate west — Estonia, Latvia, 
Soviet Union and Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Eumania, Bulgaria — has 
her neighbours not recommended its methods to the disinterested 
observer. It has been claimed on behalf of the Soviet 
Union that she was forced into this brusqueness by the needs of 
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her own safety which excuse analysed to its ultimate factor would 
mean that the freedom and wbegrity of the neighbours of the Soviet 
Union are always to remain dependent on the ideas of Russia's safety 
varying as these would from time to time, and differ as these may 

with individual changes in the leadership of the Soviet Union. To 

take but one instance, that of Poland, Kusso-Polish relations since 

1770 have been bitter what with Tsarist attempts to Kuseianize 
the Polish people, themselves belonging to the Slav race. The revival 
of the Polish State after the first world war (iyi4-’18) and the 
establishment of some sort of stable relations between it and the 
Soviet Union after the latter’s defeat in front of Warsaw in 1920-*21 
has proved to be an episode of little value. The Kusso-German 

Pact of August, 1939 that hastened the outbreak of the second world 
war wiped the Polish State off the map of Europe for about six 
years. Germany’s defeat in it has helped to make a now start in 
Polish life with a new State froiji which unmistakable Polish areas 
have heen snatched away and included in the Soviet Union. This 
loss has been sought to be made up to the Polish State by attaching 
German areas in what was known as East Prussia, driving from it 
a few millions of Germans who had been there for more than two to three 
hundred years. In the second volume of the Annual He.nisttr of 
19:')9 (July — December), we have traced the history of German-Polish 
relations, as bitter as Russo-Polish. The revival of a new Polish State 
under the superintendence of the Soviet Union makes no difference 
to the Polish people dispersed into two States ; their memory of the 
bitterness of the many partitions in their country’s life will not make 
sweet and stable the relations between the racial groups German, Russian, 
Polish — huddled in this part of the continent of Europe. Today the 
Soviet Union may flaunt its victory in the name of the exploited 
masses of this area. But racial memories of wrongs, racial conceits 
and ambitions, have a habit of lying low for decades and centuries 
and erupting either into revolt or their assertion for a place in 

the sun of international life. Polish and German resentment with 

the Soviet Union may sink into the unconscious today. But it 

will watch and wait for the day of vengeance, for the day of 

deliverance of their self-respect. 

Unless human nature changes and the United Nations Organiza- 
tion becomes a reality in the world’s life these danger spots in Eastern 
Europe will remain to be centres of outbreaks, big 
Anglo-Soviet or small. They are illustrative of conditions in Europe ; 

relations they do not exhaust the accumulated hatreds that 

late or soon will disturb the continent’s life and of the 
whole world just as Danzig set the train to an outburst of inter- 
national and global warfare. During the period we have been dealing 
with, events in Greece became the focus of a great controversy between 
Britain and the Soviet Union manouevring for position in the eastern 
Mediterranean For about one hundred and fifty years the former 
had been dictator of policy in this area : she had taken advantage 
ot the decay of the Turkish Empire, of the demoralization of the ruling 
classes of this Empire, to establish her control, direct or indirect, 
over the conduct of the different States that bordered on this central 
sea. The Napoleonic wars showed her hands plainly to the world. 
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The opening of the Suez Canal had converted it into a British 
lake. The island of Cyprus and Egypt had to pass under the guidance 
of Britain so that the life line to Britain’s Empire in Asia and 
Oceania, to Australia and New Zealand and Tasmania, may he protected 
against the claims of new-comers to the field of imperialist competition. 
Tsarist Russia had tried to break into Britain's preserves by breaking up 
Turkey. But she failed because Britain stood behind Turkey. On the 
eve of the first world war Britain and Russia came into an understanding 
about a partition of the “inheritance of the Turk” who was known to 
European diplomats as the “sick man of Europe” lying on his death bed. 
This accommodation between the two countries became necessary because 
Germany had started her Berlin-Bagdad railway scheme which carried to 
completion would have rendered ineffective all the defence measures 
organized by Britain in this part of the Mediterranean area by by-passing 
them. Russia’s ambitions also were threatened by it. For, if Germany 
became strong in Asia Minor and .Mesopotamia, Russia would be 
encirch'd and her historic gravitation towards the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf would be halted for many a day. Thus did German 
ambitions bring the two rival empires of Britain and Russia on a common 
platform both during the first world war (1914-’18) and during a part of 
the second (l941-*4:5). But with the defeat of Germany in 1945, with her 
elimination as a threat to their common interests, has been revived the old 
rivalry between them. And Greece became a not too willing pawn in their 
game. Though the names of “Ellas” and “Royalist” were used to feature 
the struggle in Greece as an internal conflict between democrats and 
conservatives of the country, the strings that moved their forces^ could be 
traced to Moscow and London with no great search. The use of Indian 
troops by Britain to keep the peace in Greece, to give Greek citizens 
opportunity to have free and fair elections was such a transparent pretence 
that not even the tyro could be misled by it. 

This was the pattern of the “Big Three’ collaboration that we 
witnessed in the middle of 1945- In Germany, many things have 
been happening that are dark for the prospects of 
Germany & international amity. Owing to rigid Press censorship 

“Big Four” the world is being kept ignorant of the ways in which 

the “Big Four” — the United States, the Soviet Union 
Britain and France — had been competing with one another for snatching 
the souls and bodies of German men and women to one another’s 
parlour. The Germans were helpless, it is true But none need be 
surprised if the conflicting interests of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and 
of the Union of Soviet Republics are driven to take steps to en- 
courage one or the other of the German classes, democrats or socialists or 
communists, and thus enable them to stand on their legs to act as 
pawns for their patrons. This happened after first world war when 
Britain and France became entangled in a rivalry for political hege- 
mony over the continent of Europe, over the area between France and 
Russia. The Germans exploited the difference to their own advantage, 
and it would not be far wrong to suggest that it was this rivalry that enabled 
the Nazi party under Adolf Hitler to wrest the power of the State from 
their rival politicians. On the present occasion also, with the victorious 
Powers in possession of different areas of the Reich, there is already a 
competition between them as to who will inject into the Germans more 
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successfully and iiuickly their different ideologies and practices, as also to 
buy their support through economic and financial help. This technique of 
persuasion, this re-education of the German people, have nothing secret 
about it : it is on the programme of the long range re-construction of the life 
of the European peoples. But its real difficulty will come when the 
democracy beloved of Anglo-Saxon countries will try to educate the Germans 
in one way : and the new evangel of communism of which the Soviet Union 
is the standard bearer and crusader will put in claims to train the Ger- 
mans in their own ways. These two claims can be understood when they 
are placed in the wider background of the differences between capitalist 
democracy and totalitarian communism. 

This basic difference is so full of seeds of conflict that from un- 
imagined quarters come reports of a line-up of Anglo-Saxon Powers against 
the Soviet Power. For an instance we may refer to the 
notice served by the Soviet Foreign Office on the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Bepublic that they proposed to 
terminate the Pact of Friendship that had been ; existing 
between the two countries since 1920 and which was due for renewal in 
November, 1945. The notice was issued on March 19, 1945. Almost at 
the same time Russia put in a plea for the revision of the Montroaux 
Convention that had been signed on July 20, 1936, after hard bargaining 
of about a month between Britain, Prance, the Soviet Union and Turkey. 
Kemal Ata Turk’s country gained the most from this intrument ^f revision 
of the Lausanne Treaty that had snatched from her hands control of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and put these water-ways into the Black 
Sea from the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the Black 
Sea under the superintendence of an International Commission. The 
Montreaux Convention returned to her this control and authoriiied her to 
militarize the coastal defences that had been demolished after the first 
world war as a punishment for Turkey’s defeat in this war. The Soviet 
Union also gained all her points. Her interests in the Black Sea Straits 
defined in the Montreaux Convention as including the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora and the Bo^phorous were both economic and strategic. 
The corn of the Black Earth region, the coal of the Donetz, the oil of 
Baku and the Rumanian oil fields, the agricultural produce of the lower 
Danube Valley, all have their natural outlet through the Straits. The 
question as to who was to control the Straits had, therefore, always been of 
vital concern to the riverain Powers of the Black Sea and the Danube, the 
more so since the invention of artillery and floating mines had rendered 
the Straits all but impassable for a hostile Power as the Gallipoli campaign 
of 1915 had demonstrated. The only Russian ports that are free from ice 
throughout the year are those on the Black Sea. 

'Tt, therefore, became Russia’s aim, first to build a Black Sea fleet which should 
have freedom of paseai^e throuRh the Straits; and secondly, to obtain effective domi- 
nation.over Constantinople itself, thus re-establishing under her own rule the unitary 

control of the hinterland and its economic outlet ” 

(Survey oj International Affairs, 1936^ P, 6S9), 

This background of the hopes and needs of the many peoples in 
European Russia can explain why the Moscow rulers should require Turkey 
to make concession to them. During six years of the 
Russia’s strength present war Turkey elected to remain neutral except 

and expansion during the last four or five months when she declared 

war against Germany. It was a 'token’ declaration of 
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war that had no effect on its fortunes in Europe. For, by 
the time Turkey landed on the side of the Allied Powers, Germany had 
been as good as beaten down to her knees. We do not know how during 
the war years Turkey had guarded the Straits with impartiality, how she 
had held the balance even between the Axis and the Allied nations. We 
have se^n it suggested that by remaining neutral Turkey had served the 
Allies better, that if she had come down from her neutral position and 
joined the Allied Powers, she would have been over-run bv Germany, and 
German hosts would have rode to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The British forces stationed in Iraq and Palestine being no match for 
them, the defeat of Turkey would have brought the Germans almost 
to the Caspian Sea, near the now industrial plants that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union had built east of the Volga. This line of reasoning on the 
possibilities of the various fronts in south-east Europe and north-west 
Asia takes us practically nowhere We know this for a fact that Germany 
did not choose to attack Turkey when she had over-run Greece, and Italy 
was yet a dependable ally. She must have had her own reasons to advise 
prudence. But this is a side issue, however The reason or reasons for 
the Soviet Union’s disaatisfation with Turkey are not connected with 
Turkey’s leanings towards Germany. The notice for the termination of 
the Russo-Turkiah Treaty of Friendship was insiiired by the new 
feeling that Britain could not protect Turkey from falling into the 
sphere of influence of the Soviet Union which had emerged out of 
the war stronger, whose strength had been demonstrated in tlio 
crucible of the greatest war in recent history. The consciousness of 
such strength is a great temptation and a great urge to actiyities 
in the international field. As historians have said that by the 
Montreaux Convention the Soviet Union had gained all that she 
could desi»*e except the expulsion of Turkish rule from Europe, except 
her exclusive ownership of these Straits that opened and closed the 
door to the eastern Mediterranean through which Russia can come 
out to the outer seas of the world, to play her part in shaping the 
destiny of modern humanity. This is the only interpretation that 
satisfies the requirements of the situation created by Russia’s victory 
in the war, by her feeling that she should have a say in matters 
that concerned the Black Sea and its outlet to the Mediterranean of 

which Turkey is the guardian now. Her notice claiming revision of 
the Montreaux Convention is, however, in the ultimate analysis a 
trial of strength between her and Britain who for about two 

hundred years has been ruling the waves of almo'^t all the seas and 
oceans of the world. Her cLiim for a seat in the body that is in 
charge of the international regime in Tangier, almost opposite Gibraltar, 
in Morocco — both these ports guarding the outlet to the Atlantic — was 
a reminder that a new power has arisen that must have its adequate seat in 
the chariot of int» rnational leadership. 

The episodes discussed above took us into the intricacies of the 
world situation as it has emerged out of World War II. of the 20th. 

^ century. We do not know anything positive of what 

brnfon^tiGermw happening in Germany, the centre of the 

defeat ; we have attempted above a psychological 

reading of German reaction to her defeat and the 
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devastation that has been wrought in their country. We have more 
than once in previous volumes of the Annual Register referred to 
the distinctive contribution that the industrial potential of the United 
Siiates would be making to the defeat of Germany* A detailed 
description of it is not necessary to realize its significance. Two 
quotations from an article in the New York quarterly, the Foreign 
Affairs, would sufl&ce to drive home the point. These are taken from 
the series of articles appearing under the title — America at War, 
naturally confined to explaining the part played by the United States in it. 

American air power alone could not defeat Germany, but without it victory 
either would have been impossible or far more costly. Air power crippled the 
strategic mobility of the German Army. In decisive stages of the ground cam- 
paign— notably the Rhine crossings— it tremendously hampered German tactical 
mobility, greatly curtailed the enemy’s supply of oil, cut down the supply of ball 
bearings, reduced the supply of munitions, forced the shift of the bulk of the 
German Air Force from Russia to the West (thus relieving Russia, and later 
eliminated the German Air Force as a major factor in the war. Air-power 
prevented the German V- weapons from achieving definite success, wrecked 
German communications so that distribution of anything at all became a problem, 
forced the Germans to earmark perhaps 20,00,000 men for defence against air 
attack, and clamped an ’internal blockade’ upon the Reich which added tremendously 
to man-power shortage and to the unbearable strain of “attrition war”. 

** The « comments of Field Marshal von Rundstedt and other captured 

German generals as to the primary importance of air power in the Allied victory 
testify to the skill of the brave men who won the European skies. The statistics of 
the war against Germany are staggering. For every ton of explosive hurled on 
Britain— by plane or V.-weapon — the German received 315 tone in return. From 
the beginning of the war to May 1, 1945, American and British planes combined 
dropped 24,53,595 tons of explosiver on Germany and Germ an -occupied targets 
in other European countries. American planes operating from Britain, Mediterranean 
bases and the Continent dropped 14,53,595 tons. Some 8,001, about half the total 
Allied (British and American) bombers sent into action, were lost, as were 7,165 
U. S. fighters. The German Air Force lost an estimated 20,574 planes in the air 
and 12,337 more on the ground to the American Air Force. Nearly 5,000 of these 
were destroyed in the clean up month of April.” 

What the Soviet Union had done and suffered to make the 
defeat of Germany inevitable is but insufficiently known to the world. 

It is natural for her to desire that never again 
Treatment of should Germany have a chance to renew her fight for 

Germany domination over European affairs. When the war 

officially ended in Europe on May 9, 1945, the four 
Powers most interested in the settlement of European unsettlement — 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union and the United States of America — 
were charged with a responsibility that could be adequately shouldered 
if there were complete accord with one another in what they desired 
to do and how they proposed to do it “The treatment of Germany” 
became to them and to all other European peoples a sign and 
symbol of what the future held for them. The Potsdam Conference of 
the heads of the Administration of the “Big Three” — the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Britain — President Truman, Marshal Stalin and 
Mr. Churchill — made an attempt to iron out any differences and 
disagreements that were implicit in the differing ideologies and prac- 
tices of these three Powers. During the time with which we have 
been dealing with, the world came to know that the plan of dividing 
Germany into four “Zones” to be administered by the four Powers 
mentioned above held the field. The danger of this arrangement, a 
sort of con-dominia, has already been hinted above* That it has not 

14 
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proved worse than what has appeared on the surface, in the world’s 
Press, is due to the fact that none of the Powers has been prepared 
to push matters to the extreme in the pursuit of their individual 
interests and ideas. The Soviet Union has been biding her time to 
persuade the Germans to understand and appreciate her values of life ; 
the United States appears to be holding the ring so that no one of 
the throe European Powers broke the bounds of prudence ; Britain 
has been following suit in seeing that the provisional arrangements 
did not got prematurely disturbed ; France has not been able to bite 
away the Burh region, the greatest industrialized area in the European 
continent. This is a picture of uncertain balance For, as Prof. 
Jacob Vinor of the Chicago University has suggested, this zonal 
division of Germany cannot endure, as it has “no relationship to any 
Oermaa regional pattern of political or economic interest.” It may 
happen that the IJnited States which is the least interested of the 
four Powers may retire from her policing duty in Europa, and leave 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union to face up to their responsibi- 
lity as keepers of the peace in that continent Or, it may happen 
that the United Nations Organization that was being given shape 
and form at the Pacific city of San Francisco in the United States 
will be able to attain a position of strength and responsibility to 
take up the duty of “treating” Germany. This latter is a hope that 
may prove to be a liar. But mankind is so constituted that in face 
of demonstrated failures and betrayals it continues to believe that 
peace and justice will bless this earth of ours. 

The end of the war in Europe has raised this hope again. Wo 
who have lived through two world wars do, however, notice a change. 
Hope & fear on The modern man and woman are not as enthusiastic 
the eve o! San in May, 1945, as their predecessors were in October, 
Francisco 1940 in giving expression to their feelings of joy in 

Conference seeing the end of black-outs, in looking up at the 
spring sky from which the bomber and fighter appear to have faded. 
There was hope, no doubt, but there was more of fear that the 
leaders of the victorious Powers would make as bad a peace ins- 
trument as Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George and Georges Glemanceau 
had fashioned during 1918-’20. The reason for hope was that the 
San Francisco Conference would have no direct relation with the 

Peace Treaties between the victors and the vanquished. These peace treaties 
occasion the outburst of national resentments on the part of the 
defeated nations, and occasion the outburst of ambitions on the part of 
the victors each one of them trying to make a profit out of the 
war in the winning of which so much blood and tears have been 
shed, and so much human wealth has been burnt in powder and 
shot The element of fear came from the conviction that leaders of 

the victorious Powers could not be free from the conceits and 

ambitions that had characterized their predecessors five and twenty 
years ago, that their economic and political imperialism would twist 
the purposes of the United Nations Organization out of recognition. 
The overwhelming power of military superiority that they possessed 
might enable them to keep the peace. But unless there be justice 

between man and man, between nation and nation, between race and 

race, the impulses in the heart of creation that rebel against arrogance 
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will late or soon break this peace. Feelings like these assailed 
thoughtful people all the world over as they watched the proceedings of the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The Conference met on April 25, 1945. It worked out a blue- 
print of the moral and idealistic, the realistic and practical functions 
of the United Nations Organization that had been 
United Nations indicated in many of the speeches of the late President 
Organization Eoosevelt and in the ‘‘Atlantic Charter”. In a letter 
dated 20fch. June, 1945 addressed to President Truman 
of the United States, his Secretary of State (for foreign affairs), Mr. 
Stettinus (Junior) sent a report of the Organization as it had been 
hammered out at the Conference. The letter described the “Machinery” 
to be set up, the ’‘effective measures of the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace” of the world. The Charter of the Organiza- 
tion established certain “Organs” — a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an 
International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. The first five 

constitute the “over-all instruments of international action” through 
which it is proposed to ‘translate the world's hope for peace and 
security into the beginning of a world practice of peace and security”. 
Under it we have thus a forum for discussion and debate ( the 
General Assembly), an enforcement agency fthe Security Council), a 
Social and Economic Institute through which the learning and knowledge 
of the world may be brought to bear upon its common problems 
( the Economic and Social Council), an international Court in which 
justiciable cases may be heard (the International Court of Justice), 
and a body charged with the heavy responsibility of attaining in non- 
strategic areas the objectives of the Trusteeship System one of which 
is the promotion of the ‘political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 

progressive development towards self-government and independence as 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstance of each 

territory and its people and the freely -expressed wishes of the 
people concerned ’. Mr. Stettinus tries to relate four of these 

functions to the practices of the modern world — the four fundamental 
instruments to which “free men’* are accustomed — the public meeting, 
the enforcement officer, the Court, and the centre of science and 
knowledge. He is not unaware of the limitations, but expresses a 
hope that has yet to be realized. 

*'To transplant social organisms for the world of individual and group relations 
to the world of international relations, is necessarily also to limit and cut them back. 
Nevertheless, instruments of proven social value taken over from the domestic to the 
international world carry with them qualities of vigour and of fruitfulness which 
the limitations placed upon them by their new conditions cannot kill. They have 
behind them an historical momentum and a demonstrated usefulness which means 
far more, in terms of ultimate usefulness, than the precise legal terms by which they 
are established in their new environment.’* 

Those who have had some experience of the working of the League 
of Nations cannot but recall that the “purposes and principles” of the new 
international Organization of 51 nations or States and the 
Failure of the “organs’* and instruments of its usefulness do not 
League of Nations differ much from those of the League that had its head- 
quarters at Geneva. Mr. Stettinus did hardly refer by name 
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except once to the organization that owed its birth to the inspired leader- 
ship of one of the Presidents of his country. He only contented himself 
with the remark that the League did not “gain the wide support it needed 
to succeed.’* The story of this un-success is one for which his own 
country was responsible more than any other by giving the 
lead to sabotaging the League. The refusal of the United Stafces to share 
responsibility with the other Allied Powers for the up-keep of world peace 
at the end of the first world war was the most potent factor in weakening 
the League organization, and leaving its life hanging on the conflict and 
competition between Britain and France. We have been told that the U.S.A. 
Senate followed the directive of the first President of the United States, 
George Washington, warning his people against entangling alliances with 
European Powers, getting entangled in European power politics. But that 
was an advice when the world was bigger than what it is today and 
distances between countries were longer. Even during the period between the 
two world wars, the United States, its financiers and capitalists for instance, 
could not keep off from Europe, in financing the recovery of Germany / 
even under Adolf Hitler. And when the second world war broke out 
Franklin Roosevelt transformed his country into the “arsenal of demo- 
cracy’* against Totalitarianism which by accident, if there be any such 
element in historic developments, had its supreme protagonist in Adolf 
Hitler. And it is another example of the intractibility of human nature 
that the United States had to learn the lesson of world fellowship by send- 
ing her sons and daughters beyond seas and occeans to bleed and die so that a 
world organization may emerge to take charge of peace and order, of 
justice between race and race, between nation and nation. It is too early 
to say that the United Nations Organization will prove a better success 
than the League of Nations. We can only hope and pray. 

The United Nations Organization has not, thus, received the wishful 
welcome that greeted the League of Nations. Men and woman are more 
critical, more sceptical than those of the generation of 
Revival in Arab the twenties of the present century. Specially is this 
Lands true of our people whose political subjection appears to 

have given them a particularly sensitive apprehension 
of the play of power politics of which they have been victims along with 
other coloured peoples of the world. The politically-minded people of 
India, the classes which supply leadership to the modern movements in 
our country, have grown aware that the system of rule under which they 
suffer draw its strength not only from India but from countries in her 
neighbourhood, east and west. During the period under discussion, thirty- 
five millions in Arab lands have been demonstrating that the political, 
economic and social problems precipitated by the world war cannot be 
allowed to remain unsolved for the sake of Britain’s empire needs, and 
of their ruling classes. During this period the organization of the Arab 
League, representative of the Arab States, appeared to be building up a 
common front against the aggression, political and economic, of the 
Euro-American interests. To an Indian student of affairs, the pattern is 
BO familiar. The history of Arab awakening has a history that is contem- 
porary with ours. As in our country, so in the Arab countries a socio- 
religious and literary revival had marked the reaction of Arab peoples to 
the methods of administration, exploitation and enlightenment introduced 
by the aggressive West into their life. The majority of the Arab countries 
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were and are Muslims. But curiously for all concerned the morning 
star of this revival movement shone on and from Lebanon whose people 
were and are Christians by religious persuasion. Even in the political 
movements the Christian Arabs had been the pioneers ; they supplied 
the leaven of modernism that leaventh the whole mass in the Arab 
countries. The spiritual revolt of these countries has been nurtured 
by the literary revival that started in Lebanon in the middle of the 19th 
century. And the Arab youth of today is thrilled by the story of the 
glory and grandeur that Damascas, Baghdad and Cordova represented and 
from which emanated the culture without which Europe might have 
slumbered for a longer period in the Dark Ages of her history. 

The Arab League may be recognized as an instrument for giving 
shape to the dreams and aspirations of the Arab peoples, for regaining 
their political self-respect and rebuilding their material 
Dynastic ambitions life on modern foundations. In this process of renovation, 
in Arab lands the dynastic ambitions of the ruling houses of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia constitute more a hindrance than a help 
to the evolution of democratic freedom in these countries. The ruling 
classes of these two countries appear to hold the keys of the whole situation, 
because they may think that they are less dependent on Britain for the 
defence of their external security. Iraq and Trans-Jordan are British 
protegees ; their administrations are under the direction of British advisers, 
civil and military. Their ruling families belong to the Sheriff family of 
Mecca, a rival to the Saudi family of Kiyadah whose head — King Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Baud — is the master of the two holy places of Islam, Mecca and 
Medina which confers on him some sort of a distinction as head of the 
Islamic fraternity of 27 crores of Muslims spread over Asia, Europe 
and Africa. For about seventy years British policy has been trying to 
utilize the rivalry between these two families as a prop to her imperial 
system in this region of the earth. Today the Saudi family may appear 
to have benefited the most from transactions with Britain. And though in 
Iraq a boy king is enthroned, a grandson of King Faisal, the founder of 
the family, there is Emir Abdulla of Trans- Jordan who could not have 
forgotten the hopes and ambitions of his father, Sheriff Hossain of 
Mecca whom British promises during the first world war had drawn 
away from his allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam. 
The old man had hoped that he would inherit this position. Instead he 
died an exile — another victim to the deserved fate of a dupe to alien 
promises. The same ambitions are said to be entertained by the ruling 
house of Egypt. But their realization appears to be distant, because the 
Muslim who aspires to be the Khalifa of Islam must be the master of 
Mecca and Medina ; he must be the ruler of an independent kingdom 
capable of bolding his own against the conflicts and competitions of 
political life, internal and external. None of these two indispensable con- 
ditions are satisfied by any of the rulers in Muslim countries except of 
Turkey. And Turkey under the inspiration of Kemal Ata-Turk has fore- 
sworne such religious pretensions. And though King Farouq of Egypt has 
been trying to throw off the shackles of British dominance and protection, 
the trends and tendency of modern developments in Arab lands and in 
their neighbourhood do not sustain the hope that the Muslims of the 
world would agree to accept the revival of Khalifate as a step that is in 
consonance with their modern needs. The Arab League, though predomi- 
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nantily Muslim, has members that are Christian States, Syria and Lebanon. 
The organization cannot he utilized for the purposes of dynastic 
ambitions. 

There are other forces at work that would cry halt to the 
dreams of King Farouq and his supporters in the A1 Azhar University, 
the oldest of the existing institutions of Islamic culture 
Other forces and knowledge. These forces draw their inspiration and 
at work sustenance from the developments that have been released 

over the world by modern industrialism, by the philosophy 
and life of which the Soviet Union is the visible symbol and potent weapon. 
The “fellahinn” in Egypt, the Beduin in the deserts of Arabia and Africa, 
have seen their values of life sinking into insignificance before the 
triumphant advance of the West. This has hit them in their self- 
esteem. But in their material life also have they been hit by the 
same forces coming to them in the shape of manufactured goods of 
every day use, destroying the simple self-sufficient economy of their 
lives A substantial portion of the good arable land of the Arab 
lands is owned by feudal lords ; the majority of peasants are day- 
labourers and share-croppers who toil like serfs with no prospects 
better than eking out a hare existence. This is the pattern that still 
exists in north Africa and straight from there to the shores of the 
Pacific in China. This broad mass of humanity has seldom rebelled 
against this dispensation which they have been taught to accept as a 
decree of Providence, good for their souls if not for their bodies. 
Perhaps, this social philosophy that had inculcated resignation has 
had its value compared to the pushing, bustling life of today. But 
modern industrialism by breaking down all the norms and forms of 
antique life in Europe pioneered a development that with all its 
initial injustices and cruelties had something of a forward-looking 
destiny implicit in its destructiveness — the destiny that would flower 
into new and richer forms of individual and group life. The ^‘unchanging East”, 
the unchanging Arab lands, have been caught by the same cruel hands ; they 
are being broken and refashioned for newer forms of social well-being, 
endowed with newer instruments and institutions of social life The 
two world wars have helped to quicken this process of transformation, 
the second more effectively than the first. We in India have been 
witnesses to this process of destruction and construction — a world 

process against which there appears to be no appeal. A writer in 
the June, 1945 issue of the New York monthly — Asia and the 
Americas — has traced it as it has evolved in Arab lands under the 
influence of the World War II of the 20th century. Reading it, an 
Indian would find a picture that is familiar to him, which he has 
seen taking shape before his eyes in cruel lines of a social disruption 
that appears to have had no hint of goodness and hope in it. The 
break-down had occurred almost three quarters of a century back in 
our own country. But its full effects were never so virulently 
visualized as during the recent war years. This we have discussed 
in the recent volumes of the Annual Register ( two volumes of 1943 
and the first volume of 1944). The same catastrophe overtook the Arab 
lands. We propose to quote here a description of it from the New 
York monthly referred to above. 
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'*Of the two and one-half billion dollars spent by the Allies in the Middle 
East since the beginning of the war, a good part went to the Arab countries. In 
certain regions where for strategic purposes great troop concentrations were stationed, 
locusts could not have devoured local food stuffs with the same rapidity. Locusts, 
however, devour without compensation, whereas the armies of the United Nations 
devoured and paid handsomely for the goods they consumed. Thousands upon 
thousands of local labourers engaged in behalf of the war effort received unprecedent- 
ed wages. Hundred of enterprising business men made colossal profits from war 

contracts. Overnight many a millionaire was born The purchasing power of the 

people increased tremendously, but there was a dire scarcity of civil supplies. The 
index of prices has risen from four to ten times their peace-time levels, and in some 
commodities much more. 

•* No wonder that influential business men, apart from the millions 

they made from war contracts, have turned to monopolising whatever consumer 
goods they can lay their hands on, and by disposing of these goods at exoibitant 
prices have multiplied their fortunes. The rift between the poor and the rich has 
been widening and the poor or those of modest means have begun to link the war 
profiteers with the Allies.” 

Hit by this economic blitz, the Arab peoples, the disinherited and dis- 
possessed amongst them, have been looking towards the example of the Soviet 
Union as the only way out of the viatauf*- that have 
Soviet Union's overtaken them. And there are signs that the rnis- 
interests sionaries of the Soviet gospel are already abroad, 

bringing to all the glad tidings of “freedom from want” 
and “freedom from fear” that were blazoned forth on the flag of the 
United Nations under the inspiration of the late President Roosevelt. 
To Americans and Britons these were hopes and id^-als. The Soviet 
Union is being represented to be the only country whose ruling classes 
have realized these in every day life or where bold attempts arc 
being made to do so. Apart from this material appeal to the 

commonalty of the world, the victory of Soviet arms against the 
mightiest of military machines in the modern world has raised the 
organisers of this victory in the estimation of the world. It was 
apprehended in June, 1941, that the Soviet Union would not be able 
to stand up to Germany, that her constituent units would fall apart 
under the impact of the German attack ; that the men and women of 
many creeds and cultures, of many racial groups, that have been 
united under the flag of the Hammer and the Sickle would seek every 
one its own safety and refuse to go through the process of blood 
and iron for upholding the unity imposed by a small but militant 
party sitting at Moscow. These fears have been belied, and the Soviet 
experiment of uniting so many diversities has stood a test of incon- 
ceivable ferocity and destructive power. This occular demonstration of 
Soviet success has been having its influence all over the world. And 
the Arab countries are not immune to its appeal. Therefore do we 
find in Syria and Lebanon educated Arabs forming societies under the 
name of the “Friends of the Soviet Union”, and many sections even 
among the broad masses of the Arab peoples consciously and uncons- 
ciously imbibing the lessons of the Soviet experiment in economic and 
political life. The representatives of the Soviet Union to these countries 
have not also been inactive. They have recommended their country to 
them by ostentatiously recording their disapproval of the Zionist Move- 
ment trying to buildup a Jewish State in Palestine, a State to be carved out 
of this small country. It is not ideological considerations alone that 
have been inspiring the activities of the Soviet representatives. The 
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article from which we have already quoted has indicated -why they have 
been angling for the favour of the Arab world. 

“The Soviet Union does not relish the idea of any strong Power becoming 
militarily entrenched in the Arab East, because that area may yet become her front 
door to warm winter ports and a site of land and air communications essential to her 
future trade and security.** 

But Britain which has been in possession for more than sixty years 
of a dominant position in the eastern Mediterranean area cannot bo 
persuaded to so easily yield place to the new-comer. 
Britain’s interest During the post- San Francisco days and months, the 
in Arab lands world has been a witness to a controversy between the 
Soviet Union on the one side and Britain on the other, 
the United States trying to maintain an attitude of aloofness from the 
wranglings of two European Powers. The British arguments though not 
so explicitly told have been that as the Soviet Union has been allowed to 
establish some sort of an exclusive sphere of influence in territories to her 
immediate west extending from the Baltic to the Black Seas, as the United 
States has been accepted as the leader of the Pan-American union, so 
should Britain be left undisturbed in her position in the Arab countries ; 
as one of the “Big Three” she would be right in re-emphasising the needs 
of “similar primacy between the Euphrates and the Nile.” A recent 
article in the London Quarterly, the Round Tabfe^ which is the organ 
of the British Commonwealth movement, appeared to be giving expression 
to doubts about the competence of the new British Parliament wherein 
the majority belonged to the Labour Party recruited from the classes who 
have never had any opportunity to understand and realize the importance 
and value of the British empire as a going concern earning handsome 
dividends for the British people. From certain points of view the article 
may be interpreted as supplying kindergarten education in international 
affairs to the novices of the British Labour Party, of the Labour 
Ministry. The writer takes no pains to hide his attitude to the new rulers 
of Britain. Frankly he wrote : — 

**lt is, however, doubtful whether our new Parliament realizes how vital to us 
is our standing in the Middle East in the strategy of peace no lees than war. The 
method changes. Persuasion, diplomacy and character take the place of force. But 
the makers of policy must never forget that while we do not ourselves wish or 
need to dominate the Middle East, we cannot afford to let it be dominated by any 
other power, because its freedom and security are necessary to our freedom, security 
and peace.” 

The two quotations in the two paragraphs above indicate in 
language as clear as possible the causes of the conflict of policies and 
ambitions that divide the Soviet Union and Britain 
“Good Neighbour” with special reference to this area. The only hope of 
policy avoiding it, a head-on collision between them, is for the 

Arab League to develop into a Federation of States with 
power to defend themselves from all intruders. This is the long-range 
ambition. But in the immediate future it is to the interest of the “Big Four * 
— the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain and France — to so 

arrange matters that the United Nations Organization may be enabled to 
take charge of these “danger spots” in the world’s map and to nurse 
them into strength. The ineffectiveness of the Saadabad Pact (1937) 
between Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan has demonstrated that 
regional understandings between weak neighbours do not infuse strength 
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into them, that bigger Powers havo to impose on themselves special self- 
denial to enable their neighbours to grow into health. Britain has not 
shown by her conduct that she is prepared to do so, neither has the Soviet 
Union since the end of the present war. The United States is reported 
to have made experiments in this line through her **Good Neighbour” 
policy, allowing her neighbours in the Western Hemisphere to go their own 
way in every concern of her State life, extending to them advice and 
financial help when necessary. The only exception to tliis non-interven- 
tion and non-interference policy is with regard to any outbreak of serious 
disordtr imperilling the life of the particular State or States and interfering 
with their economic activities. There have been instances wlum United 
States forces havo been sent to countries in South America to restore law 
and order not alone in the selfish interests of American finance. This 
“Big Brother” attitude is the nearest thing we havo had in the modern 
world to the self-restraint of Great Powers in their relation with their 
weaker neighbours. We in India from so great a distance, from almost 
the other side of the globe, cannot ]udge whether this method of inter- 
national collaboration does not rankle in the hearts of tlio States of the 
Americas. “Dollar imperialism” are words that betoken that the 
United States is not abovo suspicion, that human nature does not feel 
easy with the least interference with its individuality or conceit. This 
pattern of conduct is in contrast to what we have had under the British 
regime over the far spaces of the earth. The Soviet Union has evolved 
a new policy — neither the Colonialism of the British type or the Good 
Neighbour Policy of the United States. A British writer in his introduc- 
tion to Owen Lattimore’s book — Hulullon hi Asia — has described it and 
said that “in the sphere of psychology the Eussians have achieved a 
success” beyond the power of the British and U. S. A. practice. Mr. C. 
P Fitzgerald is unable to pass a final judgment. But what he has said 
about the experiment is worth quotation. 

‘•The Autonomouft Soviet Rpj)ublic is not a Rusbian colony with some sort of 
self-government; nor is it a weak mdopendent State on its best behaviour to its 
powerful neighbour. In these teiiitoiics of the U. S. S R. the people rule them- 
selves. They preserve their own culture, and their language is the official one ; 
they make their own laws ; and to some extent control their own economy. Yet the 
power of the U. S. S. R. protects them against foreign aggression. "J'here is an 
implied limitation on their autonomy . It is true that it can be argued that these 
liinitations on autonomy are in fact present under Dominion Hiatus and good 
Neighbour Policy ” 

The Autonomous Area—a unit less than a State— -provides full cultural 
independence for piimitivc or fragmentary peoples, as well as for compact 
minorities. . 

This intractable problem has become all-important today when the 
second World War of the 20th century has been hastening to its end. 

It has stirred feelings all the world over in tlie hearts 
Burma's experience of the dispossessed and disinherited peoples of the earth, 
during l942-*45 dispossessed of the greatest attribute of human dignity, 
that is, freedom and autonomy in their State life. The 
United Nations Organization has prepared a blue-print of the various 
schemes and methods through which men and women can realize this 
aspiration of their hearts in social, economic and political life. In our own 
country and in our neighbouring countries the end of the war in Europe 
have burst asunder the flood gates built by war-time repressive 
measures, Before, we go into the happenings in our own country, we 

15 
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propose to deal with developments in our eastern neighbour of Burma that 
have made and marred the life of a million Indians and that in the 
immediate future will require of us a certain revision of our habitual 
attitudes, Burma may have one-thirtieth of the population of India. 
But under the stress of Japan’s conquest of their land, and Japan s 
declaration of her political independence integrated into her own scheme 
of ‘ ‘co-prosperity” of easten Asia, Burma has attained a maturity in 
political experience that we will do well to study and understand. Wo 
in India are apt to interpret Burma in the terms of our own experience, the 
experience of Indians whom the pursuit of a livelihood took to the country 
east of the Bay of Bengal. The stay-at-home Indian has heard from 
friends and relatives of the wide opportunities for material gain that the 
country once offered ; that these were being restricted by the nation- 
alism of the Burman who did not like the idea that foreigners should thrive 
in his own country to his detriment ; that the Burman often used violence to 
wrest from them the advantages enjoyed under the protection 
of the British administrator and as the agent of British capitalist interests. 
The anti-Indian riots and emeutes that characterized the twenties and 
thirties of the present century have thus a place in the evolution of Burman 
nationalism. For, there can be no mistake about it that the Indian who 
had once beneficently influenced historic developments in Burma both during 
times beyond memory and during the period of Buddhist renaissance has had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to do so during the British period This 
failure was, perhaps, due to the fact that the Indian came to Burma during 
this period not in his independent capacity as an Indian but as an 
instrument of British policy, as a camp follower of the British conqueror. 
Thereby ho became an object of hatred. If the Indian could have gone to 
Burma as the citizen of an independent country, he could not have gone 
there in such numbers. When the Japanese started war against Britain 
the number of Indians in Burma was well over a million persons. The way 
in which more than half of them evacuated from Burma proved that 
they had been rootless in the country ; that their primary loyalty was 
not to Burma. The demonstration of this attitude could not have recom- 
mended them to the Burmans. It was, therefore, almost inevitable that during 
the anarchy of British retirement from Burma and the establishment of 
some sort of order under Japanese control or under Dr. Ba Maw’s administra- 
tion of an ‘‘independent” Burma, the Indians were victims of Burmese 
gangs bent on plunder and loot. It was quite possible that the gangsters 
made no distinction between the defenceless Burman and the defenceless 
Indian. But if the Indian and the Chinese were specially discriminated 
against, there was nothing to be surprised at. They were aliens, and the 
laws of modern war did not make a special case of the civilian population. 
It was only when the Azad Hind Government had been established in 
October, 1943, and had secured recognition of the Axis Powers in Europe 
and Asia and of their allies that the Indians in East Asia could feel 
secure and the Burmans came to recognize and accept them as friends and 
allies whose honour and interests were entitled to protection. Indians 
who had lived in Burma throughout this period have begun to hope that this 
new appreciation of the position of Indians in the composite life of Burma 
will open out a new chapter in the history of Indo-Burman relations, that 
the Burmans having shed their inferiority complex through a taste olE the 
short-lived independence of their country will learn to look upon the Indians 
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as fellow pilgrims vowed to a common fight for the freedom of Asia. But 
it is a hope that will not be easy of realization, if the Burman and the 
Indian cannot work out the many antagonisms that have separated them 
since the British conquest of Burma. 

These antagonisms centre round the material interests that Indians have 
built up in Burma as a subordinate agency of the British administrator 
and exploiter. It is also true that certain social habits 
Cauges ol anti- and attitudes of Indians have stood in the way of their 
Indian feelings merging themselves into Burman society and being accepted 
into Burman society as citizens of the country. Those 
have irritated relations, the Indian standing aloof with a hint of 
superiority in their pose, and the Burman resentful. What the latter had 
been forced to tolerate in the ruling race, they wore not prepared to concede 
to the ‘Kala*, the foreigner from India. These wore the basic elements of 
the conflicts and competitions that disfigured Indo-Burman relations during 
the last two decades The anti-Indian riots were symptoms of a disease 
that lay in the unnatural relation subsisting between the two peoples. 
A book written by a Burman I. C. S , Mr- U- Kyaw Min, entitled — The 
Burma We Love — indicated certain of the material causes of the Indo- 
Burman conflict. The book was published by a Calcutta Publishing 
House; the Foreward was written on May 1, 1945 at Simla- It was 
intended to remove the ^‘confusion of thought” that afllicted the Burman 
in his appreciation of the world situation in the heart of which he has 
been living. When the Indian first erupted into Burma in the wake of the 
British conqueror, (1824), the self-sufficient economy of the simple life of the 
country was all but intact. The industrial exploitation by Britain had 
not yet begun to touch and disrupt this economy. Thf\ Burman did not 
understand the evil propensity of this dual exploitation — politics! and 
economic. Neither did the Indian. Both were unconscious instruments of 
an aggressive civilization. Perhaps, even the Britisher was as unconscious and 
as ignorant. But by the end of the 19th century when Burma had been 
dyed completely ‘red’, the norms and forms of Burman life had been broken 
up, and increasing numbers of Burmans had been driven to seek employment 
in the avenues the new ruling race had built up. They found, however, 
that Indian labourers were already in possession of these avenues. The 
country had been opened up with their help ; the forests were cleared and 
the illimitable timber wealth of the country thrown on the market-places 
of the earth , the ports of Burma were being worked ; her oil mines were 
attracting prospectors, mainly British. But in the hum of these activities 
the voice of the Burman could with difficulty be traced, and that of the 
Indian was significantly loud. Here was the seat of the conflict between 
the Indian and the Burman, between the Burman and the British. The 
Indian being the weaker of the two hated competitors, he became the first 
point of attack. This in a nut-shell was the history of the evolution of 
Burman nationalism. From Mr. Kyaw Min’s book we can piece out the 
factors of this transformation. Taking the agrarian problem for an 
illustration we can quote from the book words that evidenced the feelings 
of his people. Mr. Kyaw Mfn was not unaware of the invaluable services 
that the South Indian Ohetty had rendered to Burma by financing her agri- 
cultural operations. Every year they advanced Rs. 25 orores for the purpose. 
But the profit that they picked up was not inconsiderable. 

“By 1937 half the lands of Lower Burma had been transferred to the Chettiyars 
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while a high percentage of the lands not yet transferred was well within their 
clutchee. And all this despite the fact that in the course of years the sums 
originally lent by the Chettiyars had been repaid many times over by the Burmese 

farmers.” 

This prodominance of whafc is regarded as alien elements in 
Burma’s life, whether Biitiah or Indian, was the exciting cause of 
« the nationalism of Burma. The separation from India 

out'^of^Japanese^* regarded as the first mile-stone in the journey 

occupation Burma towards Swaraj. Japan’s adventure in the 

country was just an episode that from certain points 
of view has strengthened the morale of tlio Burman people and enabled 
them to throw off the inferiority complex that characterizes every 
subject people. The experiences gathered during the peiiod — 1942 to 
May, 1946 — have made now men and women of thorn, and all 

the ingenuity of British imperialism cannot persuade them to retrace 
their steps and accept political tutelage again During the period of 
which we have been writing in this section of our study the 

organizations and personalities that had led the resistance movement 

in Burma both against British and Japanese imperialism had not 
come into the lime-light of extended knowledge The names of the 
Burma Independence Army and of Boh Aung San have become 
familiar. We do not know yet through what tortuous routes they 
had to move during the anarchy of those years to preserve the 
strength of their people’s determination, to maintain tha position that 
they had attained under Japanese auspices. In August (ist August) 

194J, Dr. Ba Maw as head of the free Burma Government declared 
war against the Anglo-American Powers. Prum that date to the Isrt. 
February, 1945 he can be said to have exercised some sort of a 
modified sovereign power — the date on which Japan is said to 
have sot up again a Military Government over Burma with a view 
to halt the advance of the Anglo-American forces which by that time 
had defeated the Japanese and Azad Hind Fauz in the Manipur and 
Arakan areas. But the exaltation of those years cannot but leave a 
permanent impress on the character of the Burman people. And we 
in India cannot have any other feeling than that of admiration of 
our neighbours to the immediate east who should regain their national 
self-respect and give concrete shape to it in the constitution of a free 
Burman State. 

The same sympathetic appreciation goes to the freedom struggle 
in Indonesia, the people whereof, about 6 crores of them, have been 
Dutch, U. S. and waging a war against Dutch imperialism. Circumstanced 
British Capitalism as India is we cannot extend to Burma and Indonesia 
linked up in any help but sympathy. But our opposition to the 
Indonesia Indian troops as instruments of British policy 

has had some effect. In directing our sympathy to the struggling 
nationalism of the Indonesian peoples we should do well to remember 
that Dutch opposition to the fulfilment of their national aspirations 
draws its strength from the imperialist power that holds us down. 
Rubber, sugar and oil make the wealth of these islands of the Dutch 
East, and for generations British capitalist interests have been linked 
up with their opposite numbers in Holland to jointly exploit the 
resources and labour power of this country. The result has been, 
as Owen Lattimore has said in his book — Solution in Asia — 
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|‘The Dutch Empire need not be treated separately because it ig eggentially a 
eatellite empire. It could not exist without the British Empire, and developments within 
it after the war will move parallel to the movements within the British Empire, 
whether the movement be toward emancipation or toward an attempted permanent 
stabilization of the institution of empire.” 

The months wo have been dealing with threw into relief this link- 
up of the nationalist movement in India with that in Indonesia As 
in our country, the Indian National Congress 
World capitalism under the leadership of Gandhiji have stood forth 

& Its power as the instruinf’nt of Indian Nationalism, so in Indonesia 

we find Dr. Miihammcd Rookarno becoming the centre 
of a revolt against Dutch imperialism And the best help that we 
can render to Indonesian nationalism is to weaken the forces 

of British imperialism m our country. But the forces 
ranged against the consummation of the hopes, of hundred of 

millions in this part of Asia are not limited to Britain and Holland alone. 
American observers have said that the Dutch have made a clover job 
of this affair. They have had not only British capital to support 
their regime, but powerful financial and industrial grouiis in America 
have been tempted to invest in these resources, and working through 
them the Dutch have been maintaining “a nominal Dutch colonial 
policy which is actually in large part the foreign policy of exported 
American and British capital”. This disclosure throws now light on 
the happenings in Indonesia. British and Dutch military formations 
have been trying to beat down the nationalist forces in the islands ; 
the United States forces are absent from the scone ; the American 
Government appears to be studiously witholding military help to the 
imperialist forces of Britain and Holland. But the whole picture of 

anarchy in East Asia is so blurred, the Japanese retiring and the 
victorious United Nations coming in and pursuing them, that it is 
not easy to say or deny that the British and the Dutch would have 
dared go forward in an imperialist rampage without the tacit 
connivance of the United States Administration. The war years have 
shown that though Britain and Holland have been dependent on the 
help of America for their very existence, threatened as they wore by 
Nazi and Japanese power, the President of the United States could 
not or did not assert his will with sufficient force to compel his 
imperialist allies to let go their hold on their so-called colonial 
possessions. For, by no definition of the word could India or Indonesia, 
for example, be regarded as colonies of Britain and Holland. The popu- 
lation of these two countries were and are not descendants of British 
or Dutch ancestors. The small number of people of British or Dutch birth 
who are to be found in India and Indonesia are part of an occupying 
force whether they be engaged in administration, in trade or in the 
military forces. The purpose of modern imperialism, of conquest of 
foreign countries, is more economic than political, more for extracting 
profits from the conquered countries than for remaining satisfied with 
demonstrating the martial power and glory of the imperial race. 
Lord Gurzon let our people understand the significance of this change 
of ideas as between a conquering people and the conquered during 
modern times, when be told us that *'admiDistration and exploitation 
are parts of the same duty in the government of India • This policy 
placed the trader and the banker, the planter and the mine-owner, 
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the missionary and the educationist belonging to the 
ruling race, in the same category, all contributing in their different 
ways to the strength of the empire. This differentiation of functions 
did not weaken the central purpose of the whole arrangement. It 
rather helped the process of exploitation by keeping the attention of 
conquered peoples engaged in activities associated with the develop- 
ment of modern habits of life, with building up patterns of modern 
civilization and culture. The fascination and lure of these kept the 
subject peoples acquiescent in the superiority of the alien rulers, 
accepting their teachings as inspired by a civilising mission, and 
acknowledging the marks and notes of modern life, introduced by them, 
as superior to their own. This phase of conquest has nothing peculiar 
in it ; in every age and clime through the known history of the human 
race, the subject populations have been attempted to be transformed 
beyond recognition by the conquering peoples. Those amongst the 
former that had virility in their native values of life, and faith in 
these, could recapture the spirit of their free life and revolt against 

the alien values and standards. This has been the testimony of history. 
In India and Indonesia we are today witnesses to this phenomenon. But 
modern imperialism has some distinctive features that should be noted. 
Under the present dispensation it is the moneyed interests that dominate the 
scene, that dictate the policy of the ruling race. The late President 

Wilson of the United States who had led his country to the 
help of Britain and France in their war of survival against the Germany of 
Kaiser Wilhelm, indicated this distinctiveness in course of a speech 
delivered very soon after the termination of World War I. of the 20th 
century. 

“The plans of the modern world are made in the c unting house. Men who 

do the business of the world now shape the destinies of the world The 

country is dominated by the capital invested in it It is a fundamental idea that 
in proi)ortion as foreign capital comes in and takes hold, foreign influence comes in 
and takes hold. Therefore, processes of capital are in a sense processes of conquest.” 

This exposition of the moving force of modern life, of the power 
behind the throne, so to say, of the democratic world, in language so crystal 
clear, has a value of its own in interpreting and 
American capital understanding the forces against which nationalist 

in east Asia forces in Asia, east and west, have had to contend. 

In India, in Burma and in Indonesia, the imperialistf 
forces are being directed by leaders of armies at the dictation of 
world capitalism. The soldiers, the marines, the air-men may belong 
to countries under the control of Britain and Holland. But they are 
mere instruments in the hands of capitalism that owes allegiance to 
no particular country, that is international in the true sense of the 
term. We have seen how American capital has been invited by their 
opposite numbers among the Dutch to have an interest in the 
industries of Indonesia with a view to secure its powerful help in 
defence of their own particular interests in this particular area of the 
earth. The world may not detect the hands of American capital in 
the happenings in east Asia, in the opposition of Britain and Holland , 
to the ambitions of Indian, Burman and Indonesian nationalists ; 
the State Department at Washington may be observing an aloof 
attitude towards this contest between Nationalism and Imperialism ; 
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American marines may not be found embarking on the shores of 

Java, as they did in South and Central America, to defend law and 

order. But it would be unrealistic to think that the American 
Government and the classes that uphold its authority and back up 
its adventures in world politics, are uninterested and disinterested observers 
of the fortunes of the epic fight that has been going on in India, 

in Burma, in Indonesia. In more than one volume of the Induin 
Annual RegisUr oi recent years we have made attempts to under- 
stand and explain ^ the many influences, personal and impersonal, 
material and idealistic, that have been forcing the United States to 
place her resources at the service of British imperialism. Even in 
the present volume, in previous pages of this study, we liave quoted 
keen students of affairs in support of our interpretation that there 
exists a link-up between British and American capitalist interests, 

forced thereto by what they feel to be a threat to their common 
interests. From a distant it may appear that American capital and 
British capital are competitive and antogonistic Evidenoo of such 
competition is not diflicult to find It is well-known that since 
American capitalism gained in strength after the Civil War in the 
sixties of the last century to have a surplus for export, it has been 
facing in all parts of the world the unexpressed antagonism of the 
dominant capitalism of world which was British. This capitalism had 
monopolised almost all the avenues of profit in all parts ol the \v^orld, 
specially in Asia and Africa, and oven in the Americas. It stood as a 
dead wall in front of other capitalisms. It took more than 
a quarter of a century for American capitalism 
to make a dent in it. Gorman capitalism after its phenomenal rise 
at the end of tlie 1870 war between France and Germany wiMi the 
help of the five milliards of reparations and exactions fiom defeated 
France found the same opposition. The end of the 19th century 
witnessed the recognition on the part of British capitalist interests 
that the days of their monopoly were nearing their end, that if they 
hoped to save a part of their monopoly from the competition of theNo 
two aspiring capitalisms, they must be prepared to share out with 
one of them. But this recognition could not bo spontaneous , it was 
grudging It could not be expected that human nature would rise to 
such heights of disinterestedness. Even after vast blocks of Britain's 
capitalist interests had been liquidated to finance the first World 
War, it was found that in China British capital assets, used in the 
industrial and transport activities of this vast country, had a value 
of over Es 400 crores, while the value of U. S A. assets rose hardly 
to Es. 100 crores. These figures gave an indication of the comparative 
position of the strength of British and American capitalism in China, 
one of the most undeveloped countries in the world in the field of 
modern industrialism. But it was unmistakable that British capi- 
talism was on the retreat, that U. 8- A. capitalism was on the 
march forward in the land of China. The signs and symbols of this 
growing power could be seen in the number of young Chinese, men 
and women, who were crossing over to the United States for edu- 
cation in American Universities, preferring these new educational centres 
to the storied ones of Britain. It can be said with a certain 
assurance that most of the leaders of new China, the builders of her 
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new life and the fighters for her new freedom, have had their training 
in American institutions. We do not know how far this preference 
of America on the part of China’s rising generation was conditioned 
by the ways of American democracy, how far it was the bitter 
fruit of a hundred years of British exploitation of China’s weakness. 
But there cannot be any m mner of doubt that the leaders of now 
China have built a new bridge of spiritual kinship between their 
country and the United States, that this would have profound influence 
on forging new material relations between the two countries separated 
by about ten thousand miles of the Pacific waters, that they will be 
the natural agents of American capitalist interests in opening out the 
untapped resources of their country to exploitation by modern science 
and technology. The war years have forged more intimate links 
between China and the United States. And the material and idealistic 
needs of both the countries would seek and find new expressions of 
their collaboration. We have shown in a previous volume of the 
Annual Recjister how the forward-looking organizers of American life 
have been building up the hopes of a fuller and richer material life 
for their own people by relating these to creating as progressive instru- 
ments for better life on the soil of China. They have been emphasising 
that the high standards of their own native life cannot be maintained if 
the purchasing power of the millions in China bo not increased ; 
that it is American finance, American science, American skill and technique 
that can help put up a bridge between bettor life in China with a far more 
better life in the United States. Those hopes have a selfish as well an 
idealistic background to inspire conduct, to guide the loaders of the State 
inthoU. S A. and of the leaders of the financial and indu'ntrial world in 
the great republic. The selfishness is all too apparent ; the idealism has to 
bo proved by concrete conduct in the future. For the ruling classes of 
America, and for the matter of that of every country, specially of the two 
countries that have emerged out of the recent war of continents and oceans as 
the most powerful of the States in the “atom bomb’’ age, the United States 
of America and the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics, the leaders of 
these two countries have to prove that they can control and transform the 
intoxication of power into an instrument of good not only for their own 
peoples but for the peoples of the world. For, as destiny has been driving 
the United States into entanglements in the concerns of East Asia, her 
leadership both in State and commerce will bo brought into closer relation 
with their opposite numbers in the Soviet Union. And it will require all 
their combined wisdom that they do not collide. There is an element of 
fear in this development. For human natu re has not shown itself capable 
of this self-restraint. Human nature in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union will have to pioneer a now path before humanity if it is not to 
crash again into a greater war of ideologies and practices, driven there into 
by racial, national and economic grievances of the silent peoples of the 
world who have been suffering mutely during the last two centuries, and 
whom the British predominance over world affairs during this period has 
not given any chance to assert their solf-rospoct, to co-operate in the great 
work of human redemption from the squalor and indignity of a life which 
modem science could have done if its votaries have had not to prostitute 
their knowledge for the service of arrogant racialism. 

The end of the war in Europe and the near end of it in East Asia 
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have naturally generated these hopes and fears in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa and the Americas. Because the development of 
Seat of U. S. A. political and economic equality has been unequal in most 
policy countries of the world. In Asia and Africa specially, 

European nations, big and small, have established a 
system of rule that has kept depressed their political and economic con- 
ditions, The United States has not ]oin 0 d in this game ; neither has it 
refused to have a share of its profits. Peace and order have been the 
objectives of its policy in Asia and Africa as in South America — peace and 
order that will stabilize the iniquitous system of exploitation by native 
or foreign agencies of the weaker peoples of the world. The United States 
did not protest against it as she did against the policy that might threaten 
to exclude her from a share of the loot. Owen Lattiinore in his book to 
which we have already referred has reminded his country that “the rise of 
Japan was on the whole favoured both by the American Government and 
by American public opinion.” 

“In this Aii^lo-American ductiinc of ‘mt* too’ (imi)lict in the Open Door policy) 
lay hidden the flaw that fatally weakened our oppowitioii to Japan’s encroachments 
in China. In the whole record oi our piofcht.i to Japan, Britain and America never 
once contested Jupan'^s right to make demands on China. We only protested that 
privileges acquiicd by Japan Bhonld not exclude us. (The italics are ours). 

This selfishness of Anglo-American policy enabled Japan to point the 
finger of scorn to the record of the Western Powers in their dealings with 
Asiatic peoples, to pose as the natural protector of Asia’s 
Japan as a sub- self-respect and Asia’s interests against the pretensions and 

ordinate partner encroachments of Western nations. Anglo-American 

policy since the victory of Japan over Russia in the 
1904-’5 war appeared to have been moved by the idea that the former 
could now be trusted to act as the defender of all the politico-economic 
interests of West-z^'in peoples acquired at the cost of eastern Asiatic peoples 
at the point of the bayonet and the gun. Benjamin Kidd in his well-known 
book — Principles of Western GiinhzaUon — has said : ‘‘the competitive 
exploitation of Chinese resources proceeds in an environment of inter- 
national intrigue, of social squalor and moral outrage and degradation al- 
most without equal in history.” American entrepreneurs did have a share 
in this dirty business and were not averse from sharing the profits thereof. 
By the time of this war the leading countries of the Western World came 
to accept Japan as “a good watch dog against Russia”, and for this 
service were prepared to overlook her adventures directed against her neigh- 
bours, specially against China The Anglo-Japanese treaty (1902-03) 
renewed about ten years later is an illustration of western recognition of 
this new status of the Mikado’s Kingdom. A paragraph in the Lansing- 

Ishii exchange of notes (1917) read : ^ 

“The Governments of the United Htates and Japan recognize that territorial 
propinquity creates special relations between countries, and consequently, the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognises that Jai>an has special interests in China, 
particulaily in that part to which her possessions are contiguous.” 

Heartened by this recognition Japan had gone ahead with advanc- 
ing her “special interests in China”, and the United States and Britain 
had to look on in helplessness as Japan started building 
Japan’s expansive up her “co-prosperity sphere” in eastern Asia. We do 

forces not know when and why the former (the United States) 

began to get troubled about the tendency of Japanese 
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ambitions, as also why and when Japan decided to remain no longer 
satisfied with the subordinate position that the Anglo-American ruling classes 
had decreed for her. We are sure that it was the expansive forces deve- 
loping inside Japan, her expansive trade and extending mercantile navy, 
her increasing population, for instance — it was these forces of social 
dynamics that forced her to seek and find outlets for these. And as these 
collided with the same forces in the Western World, a collision became 
inevitable. The Pearl Harbour adventure was an accident in this sense 
that late or soon such an adventure would have taken place. The tense 
relations between the capitalist democracies that wore satisfied with the 
order of things in East Asia and the aspiring people of Japan whose one 
chance of realising their ambitions lay in disturbing the slafus ([tio and 
in course of this disturbance snatching at the holdings of the European 
nations in East Asia, opened out the possibility of such a 
development. Franco’s surrender in Europe, the conquest of Holland 
by Germany, Japan’s ally, left their eastern possessions the 
play-things of fate, waiting for new masters. Japan being near at 
hand, quite naturally stepped forward to act as their guardian and protect- 
or. This was a scheme to which the United States appeared to have 
had the greatest objection. The proximate cause of the war in East Asia 
could be traced to this opposition- Now that with the impending defeat 
of Japan, the pre-war status of these possessions wore on the point of 
being restored, the responsibility of the United States becomes 
inescapable in tracing • their political and economic destiny. Si)ecially 
when it is remembered that it was her resources that defeated 
Japan*s plan for a “co-prosperity sphere” in this region of the earth, that 
without her help, more indirect than direct, without her connivance the 
“ancient regime” cannot return to them. 

During the period under discussion, January to June, 1945, the 
problem posed above did not take the forms of tension that they have 
assumed since then The ‘resistance movement’’ in Burma 
solidified itseli under Japanese auspices directed 
and Indonesia against the established imperialism ; later it turned 
against the new usurper and helped in driving Japanese 
forces from Burma. A remarkable leader had boon thrown out by it in 
Major-General Aung San whom the British military authorities had to give 
some sort of a recognition. In Indonesia, almost the same development 
took place. Dr. Muhammed Soekarno is reported to have co-operated with 
the Japanese conquerors. But when they were being pushed out, he took the 
lead in transforming the resistance movement into one for the assertion of 
the national rights of the Indonesians against the pretensions and usurpations 
of the Dutch rulers. Combined with India’s resistance to British rule, these 
may be said to constitute the anti-imperialist front in East Asia, India 
holding a central position influencing and being influenced by what has 
been happening in Arab lands and in East Asiatic countries. But for a 
fuller picture of the whole movement in Asia, developments in China and 
in Soviet Asia have to be placed in the canvas. 

The people of China and of the Soviet Asia do not directly come into 
the picture we have traced in this paragraph, though the manner in which 
Soviet Union de- will be reacting to the post-war Asiatic up-surge 

Clares war against will powerfully influence world history in the making. 
Japan By June, 1945, it was apparent that China’s day of 
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deliveranco from Japanese invasion was drawing near, that the 
Soviet Union relieved of the German threat will be turning its 
attention to the Pacific region. The question came to be canvassed that 
the leaders of this country may not care to take part in delivering the 
last blows that would shatter Japanese resistance ; it was also urged that 
they could not aftord to neglect this opportunity of having their say in 
deciding the fate of Japan when the victorious Powers sat down to do 
this 30 b. Marshal Stalin and his advisers chose the latter course ; de- 
clared war against Japan by the end of July, 1945. This act of theirs, 
judged from the angle of private morality, would be characterized as mean, 
a thing that is not done in docent society. But international morality, the 
relation between States and States, is regulated by other standards. 
Specially when the partisanship of the leaders of the United Nations is 
in the ascendant today, the Soviet Union need fear no adverse judgment to 
be expressed widely against her for what appears to be a betrayal of the 
elementary decencies of associated life The enormity of the offence will be 
realized when it is remembered that for a little over four years there had 
been a Neutrality Pact between the Soviet Union and Japan ; that both 
the signatories had observed it during these years, each for his own parti- 
cular interest ; that Japan could have endangered the very existence of the 
Soviet Union when the latter was reeling under the terrible blows of the 
Nazi war machine. But for her own reasons Japan restrained l)erself when 
she could have helped her Axis ally, Germany, in shattering Eussian 
resistance, and perhaps, in winning the war. Why did elapan do this, the 
future historian will tell us. Further, when the leaders of the Kremlin 
declared war against Japan, she was as good as defeated ; the Manchurian 
campaign of the Soviet forces did not affect the fortunes of war in any 
way ; it did not hasten the day of Japan’s surrender. The Soviet Union 
would have heightened her xu'estige by observing the Neutrality Pact and 
by restraining the temxitations offered her by the Anglo-Saxon Powers at 
Yalta and Potsdam. This exiisode has not attracted attention because in 
the delirium of the victory, tlio voice of moral judgment has been 
silenced. We are afraid that this is a bad beginning for the new world 
order, and is calculated to make men and women into cynics. 

Russia’s entry into the war against Japan has assured her a 
place at the peace table that will decide the latter’s fate. Whether this step 
will minimize complications in eastern Asia affairs is more 
Sino-Russian than one can say. It has to be said to the credit 

relations of Russia that she did not take advantage of China’s 

difficulties as an opportunity to advance her own 
particular interests at China’s expense. What she has done in Outer 
Mongolia and Sinkiang is a little too complicated for general under- 
standing. Owen Lattimore has stressed the point that during pre- 
Pearl Harbour days, when China was playing a lone hand against 
Japanese aggression, the Soviet Union had been sending arms and 
equipments to the Central Government authorities of China and not 
to the communists in the country who were ideologically bound to 
them. This fact should be a centre of hoi 3 e for the eventual reorga- 
nization of China’s life battered by eight years of war. It may be 
that the ruling classes of the United States will be willing and anxious 
to extend help to China in this work and link up the i>rosperity of 
China with their own. But the Soviet East being the nearer neighbour 
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will influence developments in China in ways that are not predictable 
today. The patterns of better life that the Soviet Union’s leaders have 
iDuilt up in their east of the Baikal areas cannot but exert that 
‘politics of attraction’ which is a natural process of enlightenment and 
education. The better life of the common people in the Soviet Asia will 
attract the attention and lead to its imitation by their neighbours in 
China across the border lines. Against such intor-communication there 
cannot he any quarantine. It may quite happen that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union may not long tolerate the dominance of American thought 
and life over the evolution of a free and better China. Then will come 
the real test of the triangular statesmanship of the United States, of the 
Soviet Union and of China. There may bo conflict, there may be co-operation. 
Points of conflict are there, enough and to spare, between the three 
peoples ; for instance, Korea may well he as good a starting-point of it 
as Serbia was in 1914 and Danzig in 1939. Tbo world can only hope that 
the lesson of these two world wars will have been learnt. 


The prospect, bright or dark, sought to be sketched above, has to be 
understood. And above all it has to be recognized j hat China has become 
, ^ one of the groat Powers of the world. She may not 

indicated by *^an Francisco has indicated her 

Yat-sen of destiny, the destiny that the founder of her 

modern greatness. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, laid down for her. 
He had envisaged three stages in his country’s political evolution — 
military unification, political tutelage and constitutional democracy. 
Military unification is usually regarded as having started from the 
establishment of the Nanking Govornmonfe (1928). Political tutelage, the 
training of the people in the democratic forms of government suitable to 
modern times, has been prolonged owing to Japanese aggresion, a National 
Assembly being difficult to convene owing to enemy occupation of vast 
areas of the country. President Chiang Kai-shek has announced that 
arrangements are being made to convene tbo National Assembly on 
November 12, 1945, the 80th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Sun 


Yat-sen. The draft constitution of the State was based on Sa?i Min 
Chu L — Three Prificiples of ihe Feople--\ixid down by Dr. Sun. His sor 
Dr. Sun Fo and President of the Legislative Yuan (Council), has 
described these for us : 

“To understand why we should provide in our Constitution that our Republi 
is a San Min Chu /. Republic, we must first grasp what San Min Chu L realb 

means. It consists of three principal parts The purpose of Mtn Tsu Chu j 

(nationalism) is to make China an entirely independent State free from the contrc 
of any other country or nation. The purpose of Mtn Chuan Chu L (democracy) i 
to make China a really democratic State in which its sovereignty will be vested i 
the body of its citizens. The purpose of Min Sheng Chu /. (people’s livelihood) i 
to improve our social and economic system so that all the people will be able t 
find means of satisfying their livelihood and their rights of existence. Al thong 
this is the simplest and most rudimentary interpretation of Sun Min Chu /, yet 
is precisely what this great doctrine means and it is precisely what we war 
China to be. 


China may be said to have freed herself from foreign politics 
control. This should strike the world’s attention first of all. Neve 
having had to acknowledge foreign sovereignty, a 
“The Priiiciplea India has bean doing for the last 185 years and mon 

of the People” she has had to struggle for about 100 years to thro' 

off the shackles of foreign control, economic and indirect! 
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political. Her gallant struggle against European aggression, against Japanese 
aggression, has restored her position in the comity of modern nations as one 
of its leaders. The First Principle of Chinese Nationalism has' justified its 
assertion. The other two — democracy and people’s livelihood — have yet 
to come by their own. The draft constitution of the democratic 
government of China has been produced by a committee of eminent 
jurists under the chairmanship of Dr Sun Fo, appointed in December, 
1932 by the Central Executive of the Kuomintang, after a labour of 
about three years. There have been seven revisions of it since then. 
Under it there will be a People’s Congress of 1,800 to 2,000 delegates 
elected for a term of six years by citizens of 20 years of age through 
the method of universal, equal and direct sulTrage, and secret 
ballot. The powers and functions of the Congress include 
the election of the Head of the State, tlio President, and of the Vice- 
President. The iVesident will be the Coiiimander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the Bopublic of China. The power of the government will be 
vested in five organs — (l) the Executive Yuan, whose President, Vice- 
President and members will be appointed by the President of the Republic 
and removable by him ; (2) the Legislative Yuan whoso President, Vice- 

President and members (about 270 in number) will be elected by the 
People’s Congress every three years ; (3) the Judicial Yuan whose 
President and Vice-President will be appointed to office for a uorm of throe 
years by the President of the Republic hut who wfll ho responsible 
to and may be recalled by the Peojile's Congress ; (4) the Examination 
Yuan will determine the qualifications of and select candidates for 
public service whose President and Vice-President will be appointed 
by the President of the RepulJic, will hold offiicc for three tars and 
be responsible to the People’s Congress ; (5) the Control Yuan in which 
are vested the power of impeachment and audit ; its President, Vice- 
President and members will be elected by the People’s Congress and be 
responsible to it. Thus it happens that the ultimate power of the people 
of China is the bed-rock of the China Republic ; the People’s Congress 
is its forum : only its members can initiate and hold referanda on laws 
and can amend the Constitution. The President will convene it once 
every three years, its session continuing for a month only. The 
infrequency of its sittings and the short session detract from the usefulness 
of the Congress as the repository of the people's power. 

This democratic constitution has yet to como and to function Apart 
from the difficulties caused by the long war against Japan, internal 
differences in China constitute the greatest obstacle to 
Kuomintang and China’s peaceful evolution to the constitutional democracy 

Communists ’ planned by Dr. Sun Fo’s Committee. The Central 
Government at Chungking and the Communist regime in 
Yenan represent two forces, Nationalism and Communism, that have yet 
to come on a common platform in China. For about a year and more 
the Chiang Kai-shek Administration has been subjected to criticism 
even in the Press of the United States that it has not been pulling its 
full weight in the war against Japan. Major-General Hurley, U. S. A. 
ambassador to the Central Government of China, made strenuous efforts 
to reconcile the view-points of the Nationalist and Communist leaders but 
without success, President Chiang Kai-shek insisting that no political 
agreement was possible so long as the Communists maintained their own 
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armed forces. From the admirers and the supporters of the Yetian regime 
came the reply that the perfection of the guerilla technique of fighting has 
been the special contribution of Chinese Communists to the total resistance 
against Japanese aggression, that their agrarian policy and educational 
activities have initiated a reform movement among ten crores of Chinese 
people that must be the pattern for any Government in China that would 
hope to convert their people into a strong-hold of the new world order 
that would emerge out of the war in which China is expected to play the 
role of one of the ‘‘Big Five*’ — the five leaders of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Whether or not China will peacefully evolve towards such a 
consummation will depend upon the developments — unity in China, 
th*^ policy of the Soviet leaders, and how far the United States will be 
prepared to go in upholding the Nationalist regime. The first 
has not yet coma. And it will not come till the Soviet Union and 
the United States between them can arrange to unify their divergent 
interests and policies. 


And in this business the fact must be early recognized that the 
former holds the trump card owing to her physical propinquity to China, 
and that there are other peoples in Asia stretching 
Statens must'unify Pacific to the Black Sea, to the Mediterranean 

their policy with whom the Soviet peoples 

are linked up in various ways. We have indicated 
in previous pages certain of the lines of this inter-relation that have 
yet to be made straight. Britain and the Soviet Union are more 
concerned with developments in and about the north-west Asiatic countries 
on these central seas. But in China, the United States has established 
a particular position ; she appears to be holding the key to the 
solution of many of China’s problems, internal and external. But 
even internally China cannot sit down to initiate reforms and recons- 
truction if the Soviet Union and the United States do not come to 
an understanding. If the Soviet Union is fully and sincerely satisfied 
in East Asia, the communists in China will have no reason to be 
always against the Central Government of their country. Owen 
Lattimore indicates the elements of Soviet strength in this area, and 
how his own country should behave under the given circumstances. 


•‘HuBBia holdB the key position at the top of the Pacific, looking down on 
Japan and touching both China’s North-eastern Provinces and Korea. Either by 
agreement, or if we do not make that possible, by unilateral action, Russia will 
develop the strongest land-based air-power in North Pacific and a navy and a 
merchant marine in the Pacific. We cannot isolate or encircle Russia. The Soviet- 
Ohinese land-frontier is as immune to interference from us as the Ganadian- 
American frontier is immune to Russian interference. Russia’s political leverage 
in Koreat and in the long run in Japan, can be made much greater than ours ” 


Here should end our interpretation of events in the outer world as 
it faces the situation created by the end of the war in Europe and its near- 
end in Asia. This back-ground of contemporary history 
democrafy may not appear to have had any bearing on the deve- 

Its privileges lopments in India. In a vicarious way we may feel 

immediately affected by what have been happening in 
Arab lands, in Iran, in China. The accident of a million Indians seeking 
their fortunes in Burma will confront us with a complex situation where 
the fight will be concerned with the defence of the material interests 
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builfc up by Indians in Burma during the last six or seven decades. 
The political developments in the Arab lands may excite our Muslim 
neighbours, and may as a long-range affair influence our internal and exter- 
nal affiliations in the near future. So may the Soviet Union’s policies in 
Iran and Afghanistan, in the Autonomous Mountain Badakhstan Region 
of Soviet Tajikistan, hitherto known as the Pamirs, the Roof of the 
World, separated from Kashmir by a ten-mile atrip of Afghanistan, play 
their part in Indo-Russian affairs when India will have a foreign policy 
of her own. But the developments in India during the first six months 
of 1945 were not conditioned by any of these extra-Indian considerations. 
The British bureaucracy with the support of the Churchill Government 
had helped to maintain a deadlock in India. They had declared that 
they could do nothing to ease the political tension in India during the 
war years, engaged as their country was in a war of survival Thus 
was developed in India “the paradoxical situation by which India as 
part of the British Empire is being forced to fight for democracy, while 
being informed that she is not >et ready to enjoy its privileges” (Ncfr 
York Times). This policy has continued through the war years, and 
even after the end of the war in Europe which almost coincided with 

the time discussed in this volume of the Annufd RegisUr, the situation 

has not changed. And the political deadlock in India was stabilized 

by the use of an excuse that is part of all imperialistic arguments. 
Through Lord Linlithgow’s statement made on tho 7th. August, 1940, it was 
given out to tho world. In the context of developments in India in June, 
1945, on which we propose to make comments later on, extracts from 
that statement should be recalled today. It will he a rather long 

quotation. 

“It is clear that the earlier difi'ereiices which had pievented the achievement of 
national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as his Majesty’s Goveinment regret this, they 
do feel that they should not any longer, because of these differences, poBty>one the 

expansion of the Governor-General’s Council They have authorized me 

accordingly to invite a ceitain number of representative Indians to join my 
Executive Council 

•‘The conversations which have taken place and the resolutions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned (Congress Working Committee, the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mabasabha) make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government for the eonstitn- 
iional futuie of India, and there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficiently safeguaid^d in relation to 
any constitutional change by the assurance already given, 'i'bere aie two main points 
that have emerged 

‘The first is as to the position of minorities in relation to any future constitu- 
tional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last October 
does not exclude an examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or on the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

“His Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been biought out. It goes without 
saying that they could not contemplate the transfer of their presrnt rrsponsibilities 
for the peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose auiLonty 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life Mor 
could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
government. 

“The second point of general interest is the machinery for building, within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional sciteme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme should 
be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate from Indian 
conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Iiidisn life. 

“HiB Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire and wish to see 
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it given the fulleet practical expression subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which Great Britain’s long connection with India has in) posed upon her and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest tbeniselves of responsibility. 

'4t is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a 
struggle for existence is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues can be 
decisively resolved. But His Majesty’s Government authorise me to declare that they 
will most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war, with the 
least possible delay, of a body repieseiitative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life in order to devise the frame-woik of the new constitution, and they 
will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the 
utmost degree.” 

The implications of this declaration impinging both on the political 
and constitutional problems of India have been disastrous so far as her 
majority and minority question is concerned. For too 
Poliey of long has it been known that the representatives of British 

divide & rule power in India have been used to making tho minority 

question an instrument in their hands for delaying and 
halting tho arrival of democratic freedom in India. The literature 
on the subjoct with regard to this policy and its reactions on human 
relations as betwoon communities and communities in India, as between 
sects and sects, as between castes and castes, as between classes and 
classes has grown into a library, and to many a publicist in India the 
subject has become quite nauseating to handle. For more years than 
we care to remember, this game has been going on with a certain similarity 
in its various moves and counter-moves that tho Indian publicist could 
predict without looking at any British proposal for the resolution of the 
political deadlock in India and without analysing its various implications 
that human relations in India will be further poisoned, that all tho implicit 
conceits and ambitions, all the dissatisfactions and memories of wrongs, 
will be revived, and the British authorities will be driven to announce the 
failure of their well-moant devices to persuade tho various elements in 
India’s national life to co-operate in building up the freer and better 
India of their dreams and aspirations. This story of attempts and their 
failures has become a part of the controversy betwoon British Imperialism 
and Indian Nationalism, Not to go further back than the war 

years — 1939 to 1915 — no observer of developments in India can help 
being struck by tho repetition of the same formula and its rejection 
for one reason or other by all tho major parties in India. This happens 
because the British bureaucracy have made promises to nationalists 
and oommunalists in India that cannot from the very nature of the 
case bo reconciled with one another. Their practice in this behalf speaks 
more than any words that they may utter m course of formal declarations 
of their policy. To illustrate this double-dealing, Lord Zoatland, tho then 
Secretary of State for India, can be quoted. Speaking in the House of 
Lords on the 14th April (1940), his lordship made much of the fact that 
there was no disposition on the part of tho British Parliament and the 
British Government to dictate the constitution-making procedure for India • 
“admittedly a substantial measure of agreement amongst the communities 

in India is essential ” and British anxiety in this behalf was given 

expression to by saying 

cannot believe that any Government or Parliament in this country would 
attempt to impose by force upon, for example, 8U Muslim subjects of His Majesty 
in India, a form of constitution under which they would not live peacefully and 
contentedly,” 
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Without impugning the sincerity of Lord Zetland's anxiety for the 
Muslims of India, the Indian is likely to look upon this plea as a charter 
of intransigence granted to the Muslims of India. 
Spoilt children of Lord Zetland forgot that the Bam say Macdonald 
Indian politics “Communal Award'Vas imposed on the majority population 
by “force”, that the British Government knowing all 
the facts of the case had turned the blind eye on the problem of 
minorities in India other than the Muslims ; that the fears and anxieties 
of these minorities in areas where the Muslims are a majority, 
as they are in North-West India and in certain parts of Bengal 
and Assam, had not weighed with them while deciding their policy 
with regard to inter- communal relations in India. If they felt that they 
owed responsibilities for the minorities in India, for their better life, they 
should have showed equal concern for all of them. Instead, what they have 
been doing has made the Muslims of India the spoilt children of Indian 
politics, petted and pampered by British bureaucracts. There is an element 
of ludicrous tragedy as one watched Mr. Jinnah and his followers 
enjoying the transaction of being sought after both by British Imperialism 
and Indian Nationalism, driving the hardest bargains out of it. I'he 
permanent President of the All-India Muslim League illustrates in his 
own life this game. The weak-kneed policy of the Indian National 
Congress in the matter of the ‘ Communal Award”, neither accepting 
it nor rejecting it, emboldened the policy-makers of the Muslim 
League to claim that the less than 25 per cent of the Indian population that 
the Muslim League happens to represent are equal to the more than 60 
per cent whom the Indian National Congress stands for. The League 
leaders make a parade of their contempt for “arithmetical democracy’’, while 
they base their demands made in the Lahore (1940) resolution on 
“the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority” to 
constitute ‘independent States’, autonomous and sovereign The British 
bureaucracy has in the pursuit of its particular interests felt unable 
to discourage these pretensions ; the Indian National Congress has simply 
ignored these from its superior arrogance. It is this attitude both on the 
part of the upholders of British interests in India and of the leadership of 
Indian Nationalism that has inflated the conceit and greed of the 
Muslim League. During the period we have been dealing with, Lord 
Wavell, the Governor-General of India, made with the sanction of 
the London Government an announcement of certain formulas of 
constitutional reconstruction in India. One of these was that in the 
proposed formation of a new Executive Council by His Excellency, 
there would be an equal proportion of Muslim representatives with those 
of ‘^Hindus other than members of the Scheduled Castes.” Lord Wavell 
did not care to explain why he and the London Government did 
feel that this would be an equitable arrangement, and when did this 
policy dawn up on their minds. He appeared to convoy the impression 
to the world at large that this had been for long an arrangement 
known to and accepted by all the elements in India’s life, specially 
by the majority population, the Hindus of India. We know and the 
world should know that the British Government and Lord Wavell 
had simply traded on the world’s ignorance and on the weaknesses 
of Indian society wheu they launched this “parity” contrivance of 
tbeirs. We also know that the Muslim League leaders bs»Ye since 
17 
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1940 been throwing out tentative suggestions and claims to familiarize 
the Indian people with this idea of “parity”. In a letter addressed 
to the Private Secretary of the then Governor-General, dated Simla, 1st of 
July, 1940, Mr. Jinnah enclosed “a rough note of the points" he had 
discussed with Lord Linlithgow in course of an interview held on 
June 27, 1940. “The “note’' was sent at the desire of His Excellency. 
In this *‘note” was found the claim made hy the League leader in 
support of “parity*’ between the Congress and the League. We quote 
from it. 

^Provisionally and during the period of the war, the following steps should 
be taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation with the Government 
with equal share in the authority of the Government. 

(a) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged within 
the frame-work of the present constitutional existing law. the additional number 

to be settled by further discussion, but it being understood that the Muslim 

representation must he equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, 
otherwise they should have the majority of the additional members, as it is obvious 
that the main burden and the responsibility will be borne by the Mussulmans in 
that case.” (Italics ours). 

To this “tentative proposal” made by Mr. Jinnah in course of 

a personal talk with the Governor-General, we do not know what 

reply was given ; neither do we know if Lord Lin- 
kept a record of his conversations with Indian 
arguea^w^h * public men and how these had struck him. On the 
6th of July (1940) we have, however, a reply to it 
in which appear words that described the Linlithgow reactions to Mr. 
Jinnah's demand. 

'*It is not a case of striking a balance between the different interests or of 
preserving the proportion between the important parties. As you yourself indicated 
in the course of our conversation, there aie parties other than either the Congress 
or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to be considered for inclusion, and 

there is a very definite limit of numbers to any possible expansion 

*‘l’here is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
responsibility falling in greater or less degree on any particular section. 

Responsibility will be that of the Governor-General-in -Council as a whole 

This soft reply from Lord Linlithgow did not turn Mr. Jinnah from 
the purpose he had set before himself to grasp. He must have had an 
assurance that British policy would help him to do 
Desal-Liaqat it. He also counted on the eagerness of the leader- 

Ali Pact gbip of the Indian National Congress for an “united 

front” against British imperialism to extract his pound of 
flesh. The endorsement by Gandhiji of the Rajagopalachari formula 
encouraged him to hope that his “tentative proposal” of 1940 was 
near finding a place in the constitutional arrangement that must be 
made sooner or later as soon as the war ended. He was strengthened 
in this belief by the initiative taken by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, loader 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the Central Assembly and 
leader of the Opposition in it, to come to some sort of an under- 
standing with the League through Mr- Liaqat Ali Khan with a view 
to present Lord Wavell with a joint demand. It came out later 
that Mr. Desai had secured Gandhiji’s approval of these negotiations. 
The Indian Press began speculating on these during the early months of 
1945, during the months when the Central Legislature had been sitting. But 
the participants in these, and their principals, Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah, 
tried to discourage public curiosity either by silence or by suggestio falsi. 
The most sinister part of these negotiations was that Mr. Desai 
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persistent in his silence and Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, the deputy leader 
of the League Parliamentary Party, was sleek in his denials and 
evasions. Even now it cannot be proved by documentary evidence that 
there was any such negotiation or any such Pact. But New Delhi 
speculations were as persistent and as elaborate that there had been 
negotiations, that there was a Pact which conceded the demand of 
Mr. Jinnah that the Muslim League must have equal representation 
with the Indian National Congress in any Central and Provincial 
Executive that might be formed. And it was suggested at the time 
that with this “Pact” in his pocket, Lord Wavell went to London 
about the middle of April, 1945, with a view to seek the advice of 
the Churchill Government for taking steps to end the political dead- 
lock in India. An episode, and a tragic episode, should bo recalled 
in this connection to emphasise once again that politics is a cruel 
game to which the most well-intentioned of men are often olTered as 
sacrifice. In the present instance, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had Gandhiji’s 
blessings in his negotiations with Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan. In course 
of a statement made on Lord Wavell’s broadcast made on June 
14, 1945 Gandhiji said : ‘‘I am not ashamed of the part I played 
in advising Shri Bhulabhai Desai when he consulted mo about his 
proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s proposal, as I understood it, attracted 
me as one interested in solving the communal tangle, and I assured 
him that I would use my influence with the members of the Working 

Committee and give reasons for acceptance of his proposal ” At 

the time when negotiations were afoot for the “Desai- Liaqat Ali 
understanding’* (Gandhiji’s own words), criticism of the stipulations of 
the “Pact” was vehement and the brunt of it fell on Mr, Desai, 
and even Gandhiji did not lift his little finger to save him ‘'tom this 
denunciation or to moderate its cruelty and vehemence. And when 
the members of the Congress Working Committee, after their release, 
were called upon to face the commitments made in the Desai-Liaqat 
Ali Pact, and they refused to endorse it, Gandhiji could not protect him 
from the raw deal at their hands. Evidence of this came out when Mr. 
Desai’s name was omitted from the list of names submitted during 
the Simla Conference to Lord Wavell to be included in his interim 
Executive Council. It was talked of at the time that the Governor- 
General was anxious to have him, but the interdict of the Congress 
Working Committee stood in the way. It has been suggested that 
this blow to his self-esteem became too much for the frail body of 
Mr. Desai, and in dignified silence he pined away to death. His 
defence of the three officers of the Indian National Army at their 
trial at the Bed Fort of Delhi, his masterly presentation of the defence 
case, was the antumnal glow of a great Indian life hastening towards 
departure from the field of its mundane activities. That its last hours 
should have been embittered by a sense of injustice received at the hands of 
his fellow- workers is one of the tragedies that are a part of human 
existence. Neither is he the first nor the last of Indian public men and 
publicists whom the ungratefulness of their generation has sent to their 
death with memories tarnished by indiscretions or well-meant actions 
that in politics are sometimes worse than crimes, stigmatized very often as 
the betrayal of a national cause. Bhulabhai Desai’s misfortune consisted 
in this that ho could not realise what he was risking when he 
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agreed to accept the position that the Indian National Congress, a 
national organization if there was one in India, was equal to the 
All-India Muslim League, a communal organization. Perhaps, he thought 
that Gandhiji would share the risk and would be able to shield him 
fr^)m the displeasure of the dominant members of the Working Committee 
of the Congress. Perhaps, he would have outlived the unpopularity 
as Gopal Krishna Gokhale had done and as Mr. Bajagopalachari 
appears to be doing. But fate has ordained otherwise, and Bhulabhai 
Desai has been called to eternal rest before this healing process has 
had opportunity to regain him his due place of honour in the estimation 
of his people. 

This personal tragedy apart, the commitments made in the Desai- 
Liaqat Ali Pact will be pursuing us for many a day, injuring the 
permanent interests of India. The sinister use made 
Simla Conference by the British Government of this demand by Mr. 
peraonnel Jinnah became manifest in the statement of Lord 

Wavell which was issued on June 14, 1945, foresha- 
dowing the new attempt on the part of the bureaucracy to solve the 
political problem of India. He invited certain leaders of public life 
in the country to a Conference to be held at Simla on the 26th of 
June (1946) to “advise** him in setting up a new Executive Council 
with members “more representative of organized political opinion’* in 
the country. To this Conference were invited the following persons : 

“Those now holding office as Premier in a Provincial Government ; or, for 
Provinces under section 93 Government, those who last held the office of Premier. 
The leader of the Congress party and the deputy leader of the Muslim League 
Party in the Central Assembly ; the leaders of the Congress Party and of the Muslim 
League Party in the Council of Htate ; also the leaders of the Nationalist Party and 
the European group in the Assembly. 

“Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognized leaders of the two main 
political parties. 

“Rao Bahadur N. Shiva Raj to represent the scheduled classes. 

*Mr. Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs.” 

The Conference was considered by Lord Wavell and the London 
Government to be “the best means of forming such a Council**, the Council 
, that was to represent “the main communities*’ ; it would, 

funcHons ofthe and when formed, work “under the existing constitu- 

Council I would be “an entirely Indian Council, except 

for the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief who would 
retain his position as War Member”; it was also proposed that “the 
portfolio of External Affairs which had hitherto been held by the Viceroy, 
would be placed in charge of an Indian member of Council, so far as the 
interests of British India are concerned ; it was re-asserted that “there can 
be no question of the Governor-General agreeing not to exercise his con- 
stitutional power of control ; but it will, of course, not be exercised un- 
reasonably**. The “main tasks” set before the Council would be : “First, 
to prosecute the war with Japan with the utmost energy till Japan is 
utterly defeated ; secondly, to carry on the Government of British India 
with all the manifold tasks of post-war development in front of it until a 
new permanent constitution can be agreed upon and come into force ; 
thirdly, to consider, when the members of the Government think it 
possible, the means by which such agreement can be achieved.** Lord 
Wavell assured the world that they regarded the “third task*’ as “most 
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important", that the^ "have not loBt sight of the need for a long term 
solution," and that * the present proposals are intended" to lead to that 
cherished goal. 

This in summary was the Plan with which Lord Wavell returned 
from Britain after staying there for about ten weeks, discussing with the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Leopold Amery, and his advisers 
"Stereo-typing the various aspects of the Indian situation. As the 
religious division in Europe had ended, it was thought necessary that 

the 1940 promise of making an attempt to solve the 
political deadlock in India should be implemented, the promise to re- 
examine the constitutional position to follow the end of the war. His 
Excellency with the approval of the British Government thought it 
necessary to re-iterate that the Plan he was putting forward was not '*an 
attempt to impose a constitutional settlement’*, that it was for *'the 
leaders of the Indian parties” to remove the “main stumbling-block" to 
constitutional progress by a “settlement of the communal issue". This was 
a pose of British non-interference that would be hard to justify. The 
British Government twisted the whole problem by laying it down that 

“the proposed new Council. would include equal proportions of caste 

Hindus and Muslims." This fatal clause was an imposition by the 
British Government, if not of British make. It is true that Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai had with the approval of Gandhiji entered into some sort of an 
arrangement with the Muslim League General Secretary, Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, 
accepting Congress “parity", with the League ; it is true that the Committee 
of Non-Party experts headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been thinking 
on the lines of Caste Hindu-Muslim parity conditional on the abolition of 
“separate electorates" for Muslims. It would be a travesty of truth to say 
that any section of Congress members or any significant section of Caste 
Hindus had agreed to abide by either of these two proposals. It has 
yet to be explained why the British Government rejected the Bhulabhai 
Desai-Liaqat Ali “understanding" and why did they choose the Sapru 
recommendation minus the condition which gave it any value — the condition 
that Hindus and Muslims would seek one another’s votes, killing at i the 
root the temptation to appeal to religious frenzy and fanaticism, the tempt- 
ation to slang one another's habits of life and thought which “separata 
electorates” have encouraged. In selecting a device for India’s constitu- 
tional advance, why did the British Government choose the one that 
antagonized and harmed the Hindus and pampered the Muslims ? Why 
could not they draw out from the body politic of India the poison which 
they themselves had introduced on the occasion of the Minto-Morley constitu- 
tional changes ? That would have proved their bonaf^de^ their spirit of 
goodwill that recognized a wrong and tried to eliminate it. Instead, 
what the Wavell Plan did was a fresh attempt to “stereotype religious 
division on the eve of independence", to quote Gandhi ji’s words exposing 
the dishonesty of the whole thing. By no stretch of deft handling of 
English words could the Wavell Plan of Caste Hindu-Muslim “parity" 
be recognized as an attempt to avoid imposing a constitutional settle- 
ment by the British Government. This “parity" business, this attempt 
to make about 60 per cent of the population of India equal to less than 
25 per cent of its population, as the Caste Hindu and Muslim ratio 
stands today, is a British device being sought to be forced on the former 
at the point of the bayonet. Lord Wavell, the soldier that be is, ought to 
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have been equal to the unpleasant job of declaring that the device of 
"parity” between the Caste Hindus and Muslims of India was a British 
necessity which could not afford to do justice or to follow democratic 
principle and practice. That would not have weakened opposition to his 
Plan, it is true. But it would enhance respect for his honesty* Soldier 
or politician, there is nothing to choose between them when material 
interests need defence. 


And the subterfuges that the British bureaucracy and its propa- 
gandists have been using to create the impression that this Caste Hindu- 
Muslim "parity” was implicit in the very nature of the 
beWnd thlB^^pa^lty” socio-political situation in India has hot been exposed 
arrangement their ugliness. By a fiat of the British Govern- 

ment this "parity*' was imposed. Having divided the 
country’s political representation into communal grooves and compartments, 
it was not quite honest to speak of representation of "political opinion”, as 
Lord Wavell did. The Secretary of State for India Mr. Leopold Amery, 
speaking on the same date (June 14, 1945) as Lord Wavell, spoke of the 
appointment to the Governor- General's Executive Council from amongst 

"leaders of Indian political life in proportions which would give a 

balanced repr* sentation of the main communities, including equal propor- 
tions of Muslima and Caste Hindus.*’ And as there w£^ no organization 
in India representative of the "Caste Hindus,** as the Nationalists among 
Hindus had never felt the need for organizing themselves on such a narrow 
platform, and the British Government was in need of such an organization 
to carry out their policy of balance, they fell on the Indian National 
Congress and tried to fit it into their nefarious scheme, thus reducing 
the national organization to an organization of a section of the Hindus 
of India. This has been the demand of the Muslim League, and on the 
occasion of the Simla Conference the British bureaucracy showed 
its hands crudely that it was prepared to concede the Jinnah 
thesis. When Gandhiji in his telegram to Lord Wavell dated June 15 
(1945) caught the British bureaucracy red-handed in this crime against 
Indian Nationalism and all that it has been standing for during the last 
one hundred years, Lord Wavell could only mumble forth the assurance 
(June 16) that "the term ‘Caste Hindu’ was not used with ofiensive in- 
tention” ; this stylist in the English language asked the Indian world to 
believe that his proposals had the "meaning*’ that "there should be equality 
between Muslims and Hindus other than members of the Scheduled 
Castes.” The reply to the question — why should there be such an in- 
iquitous inequality ? — was avoided. And the arrangement was sought to 
be finalized that in any future constitutional structure of India this "parity” 
would be a permanent fixture. Early in these transactions, on the 15th 
of June (1945), before the members of the Congress Working Committee 
had been released, Gandhiji had recorded his protest against it. In course 
of his telegram he had said : 

** May 1 then say that there are no caste and casteless Hindus who are 

at all politically-minded, therefore the word rings untrue and offensive. Who 
represent them at your table ? Not the Congress which seeks to represent without 
distinction all Indians who desire and work for independence. Hence the existence 
of Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent Hindus as such. I apprehend that 
even that body will disclaim representing Caste Hindus.” 

The malice of British imperialism was, however, immune to all 
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rational appeal. It was not blind to the mischief that it was consciously 
working in India. It willed it that the pretentious claims 
Malice o! British of the Muslim League should he given a place in India's 
imperialism constitutional frame- work, so that Indian Nationalism 
may he maimed and halted for as long a time as it was 
humanly possible- This malice erupted into view prominently on the 
occasion we have been discussing, in matters big or small. The logic of 
British policy required that the growth of parties in India on the basis 
of communal differences should be encouraged. But the life and work of 
the Indian National repudiate this policy. And it become a tug of war 
between the forces of Indian Nationalism and those of British Imx)oriali8m 
— the one trying to establish its claims as the organ voice of India, the 
other trying to stifle it or to reduce it to a minor key in a communal 
crescendo. The malice of British imperialism would not, however, accept 
defeat : it was ever on the watch for allies who would help it to win 
success. It found in the Muslim League an instrument of disruption, a 
handle to reduce the importance of the Indian National Congress. During 
the preliminary discussions of the Simla Conference, as we have said above, 
the crudity and the naivette of these attempts became so distinct that 
at the first touch of interrogation. Lord Wavell stood emharassed and 
could only plead that no offence was meant. Ilis failure to invite the 
President of the Indian National Congress, Moulana Ahul Kalam Azad, fco 
take part in the Simla Conference was due to the same malice. When 
it was x^ointed out to him by Gandhiji, and when it was made plain to 
him that Gandhi 3 i had no locus standi to attend the Conference as a 
representative of the Congress, Lord Wavell seemed to treat the plea as 
'‘technical’*, and he accepted the rebuff with whatever grace he could 
command, and issued the invitation to the President of the Congress 
through the Government of Bengal. The unconscious mind of the British 
bureaucracy, stood revealed in this episode ; it better reflected bureaucratic 
malice than any overt act of theirs could. The seeds of the failure of the 
Simla Conference are to be traced to this back-ground history of British 
policy in India. Gandhiii has generously tried to acquit Lord Wavell of 
‘knowingly’ taking part in the clever game of creating the new x^rinciple 
of ‘‘parity” between “Caste Hindus” and Muslims. But the goneraliLy of 
us who are not so generous have other ideas about the personal responsibi- 
lity of the present Governor-General of India in introducing the vicious 
device on the occasion of the Simla Conference. The utmost that we can 
concede is that Lord Wavell was helpless in face of the immutable 
British policy ; he could not change it ; he played the part required of 
him, even if he looked foolish in trying to extricate himself from the 
coils of Anglo-Indian hypocrisy. We know that individual honesty or 
individual goodness played but a little minor part in the play of power 
politics. History is full of such instances. The cases of Gladstone and 
'honest* John Morley leap to the mind as wo recall what they did in 
helping British imperialism to establish itself in Egypt. They broke all 
the commandments of the faith of their country and continent so that the 
British life-line through the eastern Mediterranean and the newly-cut Suez 
Canal could be protected from competitive imperialisms. They were by any 
standard bigger than any of the present generation of the standard-bearers 
of British imperialism. John Morley *s thesis on Hindu-Muslim differences 
in India, elaborated during bis laborious search for arguments in favour of 
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eeparafie electorates in India, is the quintessence of the "'Divide and 
Buie” policy. Lord Wavell was at best building on such brilliant 
examplars. 

This was the main factor that was responsible for the failure of 
the Simla drama* Mr. Jinnah was a marionette in it, not quite uncon- 
scious or unwilling. He had simply to stand fast on his 

Frustration & a demand, and the British bureaucracy was there to do the 

mtraelc of recovery needful. As long as British rule will be there, so long 
will there be failures like these and frustration. But the 
Simla failure was followed by a miracle of recovery that has few parallels 
in India's recent history. Since the August (1942) revolt had been 
trampled under by “methods of barbarism”, our people, Nationalist India, 
had been hearing nothing but words of condemnation of the foolishness 
of those months of high audacity, the outburst of the mass anger, of 
mass dissatisfaction with the ways of the British bureaucracy. Gandhi]i 
since his release in May, 1944, had been pouring out the anguish of 
his heart that his life’s quest, his life’s teachings, had been so irretrievably 
frustrated and betrayed by men and women who claimed to be his 

followers. And Nationalist India was persuaded to believe that a 

great wrong had been done by the leaderless people during those 
months of August to October, 1942, the hoy-day of the resistance 
movement in India. But with the release of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee, there crept almost imperceptibly a change 
in the spirit of this spell of self-depreciation that had sat on the 
bosom of the country. To two members of this Committee must go the 
credit and the glory of brushing aside the miasma of this defeatist 
mentality. They were Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Ballabhbhai 
Patel. Their voice rang loud and rang true that the mass upsurge of 
1942, the setting up of independent State organizations in Balia 
( United Provinces), in Midnapore (Bengal), in Satara (Bombay), for 
instance, were spiritually linked up with the Resistance Movements 
that had grown up in Europe, in China, in Burma, in 

Indonesia, in other east Asiatic countries to disable the German 
and Japanese war machine, that our people had nothing to be ashamed 
of in their activities of 1942, even if these fell from the high ideals 
of Gandhiji. The speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru specially acted as 
cathartic to the accumulated despairs of more than thirty-five months. 
And the mass mind of India jerked itself out of the mood of defeatism to 
one of abundant hope, of abounding recklessness. In June, 1945, this 
miracle of recovery started. During the following months it reached its 
apogee . — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb.) 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 8th February to 12th April 1945 

The Bixth War Budget session of the Central Aseembly met in New Delhi on 
the 8th February 1945, all parties in the Bouse attending nearly in full strength, 
borne 100 members were present, of whom 15 belonged to the Congress and 13 to 
the League, nine were Independents, seven belonged to the European Group and 
twelve unattached, the rest being made up of nominated and Government members. 

Economic Sanctions Against S. Africa 

9th. FEBRUARY— The House took up consideration of the adjournment motion 
on South Atrica to-day. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that his object in moving the 
resolution was to censure the Government for not having applied economic sanctions 
against the Union of South Africa. If the House did not stand up to condemn the 
Government for not doing its duty, then, members of the House would be consider- 
ed not ht to live. When the question was debated in the House last time, Dr. 
Khare made many assertions, and gave hopes of many things that Government 
would do, but nothing had been done. The feeling in the country was very strong 
and he hoped Dr. Khare was not occupying his post merely for a job. 

Mr. O. Deshmukh said that the Government of India had assured the House 
that they would enforce the provisions of the Reciprocity Act, but it appeared they 
were afraid to strike. It looked as though Government were even afraid to show 
to the Union Government that they wore in a fighting mood. On the other hand, 
it was a supplicating mood. The Union Government cared a rap for the India 
Government’s represcntstionB. Mr. Deshmukh thought that the Government of 
India were shirking a fight. Referring to the argument that war efforts would 
suffer if economic sanctions were imposed, Mr. Deshmukh said that the prosecution 
of the war was the concern of all the members of the Commonwealth. *T ask the 
Government”, he said, “to put on the gloves and enter the arena. If the Govern- 
ment has any guts, it should show fight for behind them is the whole country.” 
He urged the recall of the Indian High Commissioner. 

Sir Sped Baza Alt said that the position of Indians was so grave that the Govern- 
ment could not postpone any longer the imposition of trade sanctions and should 
stop their High Commissioner from proceeding to boutb Africa. After briefly 
reviewing the position of Indians in the Union, Sir Raza AH said that the Cape 
Town Agreement laid down that it was the duty of every civilized Government to 
devise ways and means for the uplift of every section of their permanent population 
to the full extent of their capacity and opportunity. The Indian High Commi- 
ssioner was appointed in South Africa to see that Indians bad that opportunity to 
advance. Now that the Gape Town Agreement bad been given the go by, was there 
any point in keeping our diplomatic representative in the Union ? Sir Raza Ali 
said that the death knell of the Cape Town Agreement was sounded by Field 
Marshal Smuts when the Pegging Act was passed. What action, he asked, had 
the Government of India taken, so far, to impose economic sanction ? The Union 
depended on India for 99 percent of her jute imports and he had seen a report that 
it had already placed an order for five millions pounds of jute from India, represent- 
ing South Africa’s consumption for four pre-war years. India, he demanded, should 
stop the import of diamonas, liquor, gold and other articles from South Africa. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum^ who spoke before Dr. Khare, declared that the Government 
deserved censure because they were afraid to do things which it could and which 
public opinion in the country demanded. The mere issue of a Gazette of India 
Extraordinary enforcing the Reciprocity Act would not frighten South African 
Whites. The appointment of a Commissioner now was an instance of flouting public 
opinion. The Government of India did not even have to recall the High Commi- 
ssioner. The present High Commissioner’s term was drawing to a close, and the 
Government of India could refuse to fill up the post. Mr. Qaiyum hoped that the 
Member-in -charge would at least now bow before public opinion (Sir Raza Ali ; 
the High Commissioner is already on tbe high seas). Mere enforcement of rules 
would not do, Mr. Qaiyum continued. The country expected and demanded that 
trade sanctions would be applied. The question of Indians in the Commonwealth 
was likely to loom large in the near future, and it was clear that there was absolutely 
no place for the Indian people in the Commonwealth. If they were to progress^ as 
a free nation, they must at the earliest possible moment, sever their connection 

1R 
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with “this great fraud”. He asked why the Member-in ^charge was hesitating to 
apply trade sanctions ? The Viceroy had claimed that this Government was a 
National Government. If that claim was correct, the Government should apply trade 
sanctions immediately and recall the High Com missioiier, 

Str Cowisji Jehangir pointed out that all shades and schools of thought had 
declared that the High Commissioner should not be sent out. It was not a question 
of recalling, but not sending him out. Sir Cowasjijwas surprised to hear that the new 
High Commissioner had left India. He reminded Dr. Khare that the present High 
Commissioner made a fairly strong speech, and it was stated that the Union Govern- 
ment were going to protest against that speech If, therefore, the new High 
Commissioner was going to express his opinion as the old High Gommissioner had 
done, then, he was courting a rebuil If, on the other hand, he had been asked to 
keep his lips closed, then, the Government deserved censure foi that, 'Fho suggestion 
that the High Commissioner should not be sent out was a sound one, Sir Oowasp assert- 
ed. He contended that the Member in -charge should make an anMouocoment that 
the High Commissioner would not take up the post. Sir CowaHjt wanted to know 
whether the decision to send the High Commissioner was Dr. Khare’s or that of 
the Government’s as a whole. 

Du. Kharb’s Reply 

Dr. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, said that he always welcomed a 
debate on this question. He was not afraid of it, and he would not shrink it. He 
had been charged with failure to take stern measures to show fight and accused of 
being in supplicating mood even though the Government of India’s representations 
were ignored “1 repudiate all these allegations. We are not in a supplicating mood. 
We have shown sufficient fight (cries ot “No, no” and other interriijitions). Definitely 
for the first time in the history of this Government of India, they have retaliated 
against a fellow member of the Commonwealth.” (Voices: What retaliation ? What 
are the results ? What have you done except making speeches ?) 

Maulana Zafar Ah ; Can’t you bring South Africa to its senses by invading 
it ? (Laugher.) 

Dr. Khare declared that within 48 hours of the passing of the Ordinances in 
South Africa, the Government of India applied the Reciprocity Act. (A voice: With 
what effect ?) The enforcement of economic sanctions required careful consideration, 
and he had hoped that the House would give the Government of India some 
discretion in the matter of carrying out further measures. Dr. Khare went out to 
refer to the assurances given by General Smuts to the Indian Deputation from 
Natal in November last year and contended that there had, on the whole, been no 
serious immediate deterioration in the position. He did not say that the develop- 
ments, so far, had met our demands or justified any relaxation of vigilance or 
reorientation of our policy with regard to the withdrawal of the Pegging Act. 
The action taken by the Government of India had brought home to the Union 
Government the intensity of Indian feeling and had borne some fruit. Before the 
House discussed the matter last, the Uiiiou Government took the stand that the 
Ordinance was not contrary to the spirit of the Pretoria Agreement. They now 
admitted it was contrary to that spirit, and were willing to explore other ways of 
setting the issue. Dr. Khare referr^ to the speech ot Mr. Hofineyer and to the 
warning uttered by another South African that the countervailing sanctions adopted 
by India might be a pin-pnek, but it might grow rapidly, as India had 400 millions 
within its borders. 

There was no reason to think, Dr. Khare assorted, that the Cape Town Agree- 
ment had been given the go by. They could not affoid to give up that 
agreement, but must make every effort to see that it was carried out. A High 
Commissioner was, therefore, necessary for this purpose. (A voice : You do not 
represent the coiintiy, and, therefore, don’t care for public opinion). The Govern- 
ment ot India had decided to send him but as the sailing of ships was a military 
secret, he did not know whether he had already left. If, however, it was later decided 
to recall him, he could he called back in no time. As regards the imposition of 
restriction on residence, the number of South Africans in India was too small for 
us to apply those restrictions against them. (Sardar Sant Singh : Why nut shut 
them up in the Lahore Fort or Delhi Fort ?) As regards restriction on travel, 
reservation of carriages for them would be a privilege and not a disability. The 
Government were still scrutinising the question of ottier disabilities. Referring, once 
again, to economic sanctions. Dr. Khare said that it was a matter to be examined 
by the Supply aud Commerce departments. ’.That process was not yet complete. The 
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implications were many. In fact, the position of the High Commissioner was related 
to the question of economic sanctions. ]£ they decided to apply these sanctions, 
then, the High Commissioner would he recalled immediately (Sir Oowasji Jehangir : 
Where is the connection). Dr. Khare declared that he did not go back in the least on 
any statement he had made. As a doctor he believed not only in a major operation, 
but in medicines, and in watching the reactions to the first medicine belore admini- 
stering others. In spite of the ridicule poured upon him, he claimed that there 
had not been any failure on his part. There had been delay which he contended 
was not unconscionable in the circumstances. He fully shared the strong feeling 
on the question in the House and in the country. “The fact on which you are 
basing this motion of censure are the results of history, for which all of us are 
responsible” he concluded. “This censure will mean ceiiBure not only on myself, 
but censure on you all.” (League and cheers.) 

The motion was passed without a division, and the House adjourned. 


Use of Force in Savings Drive 

10th. FEB UARY : — The Assembly passed by 47 votes to 40 Mr. M, A. Ohafu's 
(Muslim League) adjournment motion to discuss the use of force and illegal and 
unfair means on the public of Bihar by the agents of the Government for the 
puichase of Natiniinl Savings Certificates Mr. Abdul Ghani, moving the adjourn- 
ment motion, told the House that in Bihar, parents were compelled to pay for 
national savings certiGcaVs at Rs. 10 per child, otherwise the children would not 
be allowed to icraaiii in school. Holders of gun licences had to pay anything from 
Rs. 200 to Ks, nCKJ a year. By heat of drums, the authorities in the rural areas 
demanded that everyone who paid a tax of one rupee should buy savings certificates 
for Rs. 20. Those who refused to comply with the official demands were harassed 
in all possible ways. He gave an instance of two merchants of Rajmahal (8aiital 
Parganas District), who were forced to purchase bonds for Rs. 10,000 but who said 
they could buy bonds only for Rs. 1,000. The S. D. O. of the place served a notice 
on the merchants wanting to exami e their accounts. The matter went up to the 
High Court, where the Judge took a serious view of the case and observed that it 
was the duty of the Court to protect citizens from arbitrary and illegal action on 
the part of the Executive authority. There were many othei similar cases. 

Central Govt.'s Responsibility 

Mr. K, 0, Neogy dealt with the unconstitutional position and pointed out 
that the raising ol war loans and the sale of savings certificates had nothing to do 
with Provincial Goveinments under the Act, except in the case of piovincial loans. 
In BO far as loans were authorised by the Central Government, every agent engaged 
in collecting these loans should be considered to bo the agent of the Government 
of ln(iia and directly responsible to the Central Government (hear, hear). The 
Finance Member himself had stated in November, 1943 that a uniiorm procedine 
prescribed by the Centre was the best vray of getting results. If, therefore, we 
found a particular piocedure followed in Bihar, we weie entitled to call the Finance 
Member to account for it. It was not merely that the Central Government could 
not disown responsibility but the Finance Member had not done anything to dis- 
courage the use of these methods by the Provinces. Further, the Finance Member 
in November 1943 had admitted that there was a certain amount of room for 
allegations of excessive use of authority. Mr. Neogy expected the Finance Member 
to give a warning to Provincial Governments, but, if anything, he bad given 
encouragement to them to go on with their methods, because he was anxious to get 
results. Mr. NfOgy mentioned instances of what he described as the "Mudie touch’ 
in the methods adopted in U. P. and Bebar. In the U. P., a poor man was made 
to sit in a posture described as “Murghi Banana" (to imitate the posture of the fowl 
bv Bitting with the head touching the ground.) Mr. Neogy invited the Home Mem- 
ber to give a demonstration of the posture on the floor of the House, because he 
did not buy savings certificates (Loud Laughter). Mr. Neogy went on to say that 
the man was released when he agreed to pay Rs. iJ. Ihere wasa striking siuiilarity 
in the methods adopted in the Provinces under bection J3. 1 eople were buying 

certificates by borrowing from banks. The money thus came not out of savings 
but out of borrowings. 'J'he manager of a sugar factory in Ghaziabad had been 
called upon to submit for inspection his pay roll to see whether compulsory 
reductions had been made from the wages of labourers. 

Pressure Used by Pei’ty Officials o' • i • -li. 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan complained that it was the petty oflicial in the 
Provinces who brought pressure. He had known of an instance where petty milk- 
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men were asked to subscribe Bs« 3,000 for the savings certificates. For obtaining 
ration cards for establishments or when paying land assessment, people were forced 
to invest in the certificates. People were not even properly told as to why the 
money was collected, whether it was a loan or a gift. Sir Yamin ^Khan said that 
during the last war, he was able to collect within a short period Rs. 1.67,000 by 
mere persuasion. Government should not force anyone to subscribe to the loan if 
he was not able to pay it. Ho knew that zamindars in the U. P. were compelled to 
subscribe to the loan, though their income had not appreciably increased while 
their expenditure had gone up five times. Government should ask for the co- 
operation of the people and explain to them properly the scheme. If that was done> 
there would be no complaints. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that it appeared the Government of India took the 
credit for whatever good there was in Provincial Autonomy, and if there were any 
complaints, they were passed on to the Provincial Governments. He asked why the 
Central Government should not give up the agents of the Provincial Governments 
and appoint their own agents for the collection. He was not against the sale of 
aavings certificates, for something must be done to check inflation. But he would 
condemn the methods adopted by the Government. Government were terrorising the 
people. Ill the Punjab, subscriptions formed part of revenue assessment. Complaints 
had become common, and instead of winning the love of the people, Government were 
playing into the hands of those who want them to quit India. It was not the cause 
which was disputed but the methods that were adopted to serve that cause. 

HOME MEMBER OK PROOEDURE IN BIHAR 

Sir Francis Mudte, Home Member, (who was Governor of Bihar last year), 
said he would like to disabuse the minds of members of any wrong ideas about 
officials. Explaining how loans were collected in Bihar, he said a committee was 
formed in police thana, consisting of local zamindars and ^‘raises”. They fixed t e 
amount that each person could subscribe and on a fixed day, these persons visited 
the thana and paid their subscriptions direct, so as to ensure that the money collected 
went to the savings fund. That method was extremely successful and the Bihar 
Government wrote to all collectors to follow this method and stressed that the 
people should be clearly informed that they were subscribing to a loan and not a 
gift. Sir Francis went on to refer to the Finance Department’s scheme to send their 
own agents to the Provinces to do the collection direct. Most Provinces, he said, 
objected. They said it would not be successful. They preferred to have it done by 
people under their own authority and did not want any Finance Department agents 
monkeying with the business. 

Liaqat Ali Khan’s Warning To Govt. 

Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan (Deputy Leader, Muslim League party), declared 
that the allegations made in the motion were true throughout the country. The 
Home Member had given reasons why the scheme put forward by the Finance 
Department was not acceptable to the Provinces. Sir Francis had said that it would 
have been difficult for Provincial Governments to exercise supervision over the 
Central Government agents if the latter started monkeying with the business. But, 
in fact. Provincial officers had been monkeying and donkeying more than anybody else 
and the concern of these provincial officers was that any perquisites that might be 
there should go into their pockets and not the pockets of Central officers. That was 
the reason for rejecting the Central scheme. 

The Nawabzada asserted that lb per cent of inflated money was with contractors, 
bribe-takers and black marketeers working under the protection of the Government 
of India. These were the three sources which should have been tapped for getting 
money ; only then could a large portion of inflated money have been got at. The 
Nawabzada gave an instance that he said had occurred in Delhi, where an Orphanage 
applied for ration cards for its inmates and the manager was told that he must 
invest in national savings certificates before he could get ration cards. The manager 
went to the highest authority to get the cards. 

The Finance Member asked if the speaker could give details. 

The Nawabzada undertook to do so. He asserted that everyone on the Govern- 
ment benches knew what was happening in the country. He concluded with the 
warning to them : "All that I would like to say is that the manner in which the 
drive for small savings is being conducted is driving the poor man, and drives so 
many nails in your coffin. Take care before it is too late.” 

MR. BBDLABHAI DESAl’S CRITICISM 

Mr* Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Gpposition, declared that there was not the 
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slightest doubt, that the Bubstance of the charge on which the motion was based was 
practically admitted in this House. There appeared to be a great deal of honest 
intention but that made no difference to the situation in which the poor found them- 
selves by reason of the epidemic of the sales drive. The only satisfaction that his side 
of the House sought was by ventilation of the grievances to bring some real relief to 
the sufferers. The Government did not go to the man who got a share of improperly 
made money ; to get at that money was the only cure for inflation, to go to the poor 
might be a way of getting results, but a drive which tried to rope in the poor man 
was itself a crime, because it could bring results only by pressure. In Bombay, 
when assessment was paid, five rupees out of every twenty was taken as paid towards 
national savings certificates, and the tax-payer was called upon to pay five rupees 
more to make up the amount of assessment. Till it was paid receipts were 
withheld. Mr. Desai added : *‘Let us remember the poor man once in a way. He 
is not the source from which you are going to get money. It was no use trying to 
fight inflation by bringing pressure on the poor man and the middle class man whose 
expenses of living had gone high by reason of that very inflation. It did not matter 
what agent was employed. The source sought to be tapped was wrong.*’ He depre- 
cated the demand made by the Finance Member for instances. The evil bad gone so 
deep, the suffering was so real and the exactions so severe that there was no need to 
give instances. Mr. Bhulabhai asked that the cause should be separated from the 
manner in which it was sought to be served. The good cause was being ill-served, 
even dangerously served. The people had begun to realise not only that war was an 
evil in the larger sense, but that war effort too was evil because it brought suffering 
with it. 

Finance member’s reply 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Katsman^ replying to the debate* referred to 
the suggestion made by one of the speakers that there was no difference of opinion 
in the House as to the goodness of the cause in which the alleged happenings had 
taken place. Sir Jeremy was not sure whether that was correct ; he was not sure 
whether there was common ground ; if there were, his task would be a good deal 
easier. The speakers for the motion, the Finance Member went on, based their atti- 
tude on the assumption that unless a man was rich any attempt to persuade him to 
embark on savings was wrong and that 99 per cent or more of the population in the 
country could not afford to contribute on the war loan at all. The Finance Member 
was not sure whethei he could accept that position. He would like t> put it m 
another way. Having regard to the well-known economic effects of continued and 
uncontrolled inflation, could the population of this or any other country afford not to 
contribute to the loans, which were designed to prevent or mitigate inflation ? It 
must be realised that there had been a large increase in monetary income in areas 
and among classes who could not at present utilise their income either to their own 
benefit or to the country’s benefit. That was a fundamental point It applied not 
only to India, but elsewhere. He referred to the United Kingdom where he said 
people who had never been bond-holders or lenders had in large numbers become small 
investors. It was not the case that those people were in real terms better off than 
before ; they had submitted to conditions of semi-starvation, at any rate, underfeeding 
which had enabled them to carry on. (Mr. Anauthasayanam Iyengar : How many 
died of starvation there ? ) 

The Finance Member proceeded to say that he doubted if there was agreement 
on the question whether it was salutary to endeavour to promote small savings which 
affected the middle and poorer classes of the population. It was particularly in these 
classes that the importance of small savings lay. It was easy to demonstrate that large 
amounts of money bad been goiug to the countryside during the last two or three 
years. That followed simply from the fact that the prices of food grains had risen. 
The expenditure of the cultivator had also risen, but the fact remained that there 
was a condition of scarcity of things and a plethora of money. A man might be 
poor and have a low standard, but even classes in that position might still be bene- 
fited by putting their money aside at this time. That was the first principle from 
which we began. 

The Finance Member was heard to point out that if continually rising prices 
were envisaged, then there would never be surplus money for saving at all. It was 
a vicious circle and the attempt was to stop rise in prices by drawing off siirplus. 
He honestly believed it was good for the country; it was a matter on which all 
political parties should be one and should endeavour to maximise small savings. His 
opinion had always been that it was necessary to go out and use a high degree of 
peiBuasion. (A voice : Third degree). The danger was that the line might be 
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overstepped. He could not say anything which would discourage the movement of 
small savings. He could not agree that the drive itself was a crime. 

Sir Jeremy went on to refer to the difficulties in arriving at an arrangement with 
Provincial Governments as to the best way in which the small savings drive might 
be pursued. The Centre had tried very hard to get Provincial Governments to accept 
the principle that this work should be done by authorised non-oflicial agents who 
should be remunerated on the results of their work. In many parts of the country 
it was done bv non-ohicials. The Finance Member read passages from the memo- 
randum issued by the Central Government giving instructions on the methods to be 
followed in carrying on the savings drive, and claimed that the whole point of these 
instructions was undoubtedly persuasion. The agent was not in a position to use 
anything but persuasion ; he would only spoil his own efforts if he resorted to force. 
In one part of the instructions, for instance, the agent was asked to find out whether 
the person who was to be approached for making contributions was extravagant, or he 
was like the man whom Mr. Morgen than questioned in the course of a savings drive 
in America. Answering Mr. Morgenthau’s question the man said he had bought no 
bonds and explained : "You see, Sir, one-third of my money 1 spend on drink, one- 
third I spend on women and the rest I just waste*’. (Loud laughter). 

"So far as the Government of India is concerned," Sir .leremy declared, "we 
have never given any encouragement to the idea of the use of force in connection 
with these matters or undue 6 X 6*^0180 of official authority." 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ah Khan : The hon. Member’s speech is enough to encour- 
age them. Another member asked if the Finance Member would condemn the in- 
stances brought to his notice during the debate. 

The Finance Member said he wished he could feel that the House was clear 
that it had no desire to discourage war savings, just as he was clear that Govern- 
ment had no desire to encourage illegitimate and improper practice. 

The motion was pressed to a division and passed by 47 votes to 40. 

Bill Legalising "Sagotra’* Marriages 

14th. FEBRUARY : — The A8senit)ly resumed debate to-day on Mr. Govtnd V, 
DeshmukWs motion for reference to the Select Committee of Ins Bill to remove legal 
disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriages between Hindus, particularly 
to legalise "Sagotra" marriages. Dr. Desbmukh, who spoke on the motion duiing 
the last aession of the Assembly, continuing his speech, declared that the Hindu 
Law Committee was dealing with the question in a blind and stiperstiLious way. 
According to the Draft Code, the legal InminaricB in the Committee had merely 
explained the obvious and expatiated on what was common. ‘ Gotra," Dr. Deshmukh 
dehned, originally meant the common grazing fields for cows, but to-day, it had 
come to connote souietbing quite different. Ancient scriptures and the i’unmas had 
numerous examples of "Sagotra" marriages, such as between Vasndev and Devaki. 
Rama and Sita, Aijuna and Bubbadra, and so on. The "Pravaras'’ had notliing to 
do with religion. In regaid to 'Sapindas* the modern Sanatanists accepted the 
interpretations of an English Jurist which did not conform to the spirit of the original 
text. Many of the prevalent ideas among Hindus, Dr. Deshmukh went on, were 
based on superstition and they should be eliminated. Uhey could not wait till the 
codification of the Hindu Law was achieved. He believed that the objections to the 
proposed reforms came from three quarters, namely, the old Sanatanists, who 
genuinely did not want any change, the pseudo-Sanatanists, who accepted the 
interpretation of the Bmrithis by modern courts and were against a change In the 
existing usage because it was against their own interest and thirdly, the intellectuals, 
who belittled the proposed reforms on the ground that they did not go far enough. 
He hoped the Law Member would not oppose the motion because the whole Code 
was expected to be placed before the House. 

Pandit Ntlkanta Das urged the Deshmukh brothers — the mover of the motion, 
.Mr, Govind Deshmukh and its supporter, Dr. Deshmukh— to withdraw the Bill. 
The ‘gotras’ and ‘pravaras’ were essentially Brahminicnl institutions and a very 
small minority of the population were affected by it and would oppose the Bill 
because it interfered with religious usage and customs. He disagreed with the 
definition of ‘gotra* given by Dr. Deshmukh and said that the term really meant 
“father" or head of the family and did not refer to pastoral grounds. His instances 
from the Puranas could not be accepted in modern times because there were cases 
of polyandry in those days which were not definitely countenanced by the law-giver, 
Manu. Even now. Pandit Nilkanath Das said, there was no difficulty for "sagotra" 
marriages, because such unions could be made under the Civil Marriages Act. 
Beferring to the personnel of the proposed Select Committee^ in which there were 
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members from the European and Muslim communities, the speaker said that the 
author of the Bill apparently wanted the help of other communities to effect a 
change in the Hindu religion which the Hindus themselves did not want. 

Sir Batanji Dalai (nomiiitited) pointed out that the objection which had been 
taken to Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill from the eugenic point of view was untenable, 
because it had prohibited marriages within seven degree of cousanguinity. Marriage 
between cousins differed from all other mairiages only because both partners car- 
ried the same hereditary fajdors, scientifically known as the ‘gene’. If two persons 
having the same undesirable ‘gene' married, their children were most likely to 
inherit the same undesirable ‘gene’. It was to prevent this that maniage between 
blood relations was prohibited. But he would bo a bold physician, indeed, who 
would object to a marriage between cousins Bimi»lv because it was a cousins' 
marriage. The possibility of undesirable ‘gene’ being transmitted to the offspring 
was inescapable in any marriage, but the iiossibility of it in marriages between two 
persons carrying different defects was much less than in marriage between cousins, 
who have the same ‘gene’ or the same defects. 

Mrs. Radliahhai Subharoijan said that the uncertainty of the Government 
implementing their promise of a codified Hindu Law was so great that they could 
not wait any longer but must press for the acceptance of the present Bill. She 
was doubtful if the codified Draft Hindu Law would ever be placed before the 
House. A number of Bills in the past dealing with reforms had mysteriously 
disappeaied. The Hindu Intestato Succession Bill had been referred to a Select 
Committee two years ago and nothing had been heaid of it since then. The Indian 
National Congress and the women’s organisations in the country had been pressing 
for social reforms. Why, she asked, should the Government embark on the lengthy 
procedure of collecting evidence all over the countiy while the members of the 
Legislature present represented wide constituencies and knew the position well ? 
The opposition to the suggested reforms was only from the old and passing 
generations. 'I'he origin of many of the social customs, she said, was obscure, and 
it was wrong to insist on adherence to them, 'fhe s\stem of “sagotra” and 
“pravaras” restricted the fit Id of selection of biidegrooms and brides. Added to 
that, the system of dowry was caus’iig real haidship to the ]»eople. 

Mis. Renuka Rcitf said that since 1932 women’s oiganumtioiis in the country 
had demanded compieheusivc (odification and revisions of t}\e Hindu lisw. Marriage 
laws were primarily for tlic purpose of safeguaiding childicu and inheritance and 
niaiiiage laws weie iutcr-relatcd. Ho far as the measure befnre the House went, it 
iiad the fullest support of women. It was iiselcSH for the Hindus to talk of national 
unity or even Ilindii unity If they could not realise the defects in thnir society and 
eradicate them. The Bill, however, uas restricted to ‘‘sagotra” marriages, and it 
did not include within its scope inter-caste marriages, 'iho time had come when 
they should do away with the caste system and her i>rievnnce was that the Bill did 
not go far enough. The pseudo-Hanaiauists, Mrs. Renuka Kay continued, did not 
seem to realise that the times had ciianged and there must be re-adjustmeut of the 
Hindu Law. The arguments that were advanced againsl the reforms weie the 
same as were advanced at the time of the abolition of ‘sati’, or when the Widow 
Re-marriage Act was passed. The danger to Hindu society, she said, was not 
reform but stagnation. The questioiis of marriages, iuheiitain'e and successions weto 
all inter-related and it would he much better to have a comprehensive Code than 
piecemeal legislation. 

Dr. J. ( 7 . Chatterjee said that the House consisted of old people who could not 
properly appreciate the question of mfiiiiages. What was the use, he asked, of gentlemen 
of uncertain ago making law for young people ? Dr. Ghatterjce added that marriage 
was not merely sacramental, but was also a civil continct. The suggested reform 
was long overdue. He uiged thesixcdy passage of the Bill. He was not for waiting 
till the Hindu J^aw Committee concluded its labouis. Dr. Chatterjee regretted tnat 
Lala Hhamlal, a Congiess membei, should have opposed the Bill and threatened to 
fight it to the last ditch. 

Mr. Lalchand Naval? at supported the motion and suggested that the Helect 
Committee should concentrate on diHcoveimg the meaning of the terms “goira” and 
“pravaras.” which he said were not at all clear to him at present. He was not 
clear also why an attempt was being made to rush the measure, while the whole 
question of Hindu marriage reform was being examined by the Rau Committee. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi thought that the reform which the Bill sought to make was 
a very small one Many of bis way of thinking would have liked the mover to have 
brought up a much wider meaBure. The Bill, Mr. Joshi pointed out, need not 
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offend the feelin(i:B of any Hindu who did not approve of Sagotra marriages, because 
it did not compel such marriages. As regards marriage between different sub-castes, 
Mr. Joshi said that in the absence of a definition of caste, it was doubtful if sub- 
divisions of a caste were themselves separate castes and whether marriages between 
them could on that account be obiectionable. Mr. Joshi did not agree that this 
small reform intended by the Bill should be held up because of the large reform 
promised by the Rau Committee, nor did he agree that this House was not a body 
fit to undertake changes in Hindu sacred customs. In the absence of any other 
authority empowerd to make such changes, it was the duty of this legislature to 
take up that work. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar classed himself as a pseudo-Sanatanist and 
declared himself an unequivocal supporter of the principle of gotra. Where would 
Hinduism have been, he asked, if it were not for the gotra, that is, if it were not 
for the great Rishis from whom Hindus traced their spiritual heritage ? He was 
proud of those Rishis and was against anyone who would not recognise their 
spiritual eminence and power. Those Rishis tnemselvesi he pointed out, had accepted 
the principle that from time to time it was open to assemblies of wise men to alter 
customs and laws. He asked the mover why he had not consulted the assemblies of 
religious men, mathadhipathis, and so on. on the Bill ? Marriage between different 
sub-castes was allowed and he, therefore, did not know why the Bill was making 
any provision about it. 

Mr. Iyengar had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Railway Budget for 1945—46 

15th. FEBRUARY ‘.—Presenting what he described as a somewhat unorthodox budget 
in the Assembly to day, the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall stated that 
it was not proposed to make any general increase in rates and fares apart from the 
decision announced already that from February 1, the port-to-port rates on certain 
goods be increased in order to bring them into line with the cost of shipment by 
sea. This, Sir Edward pointed out, had been done purely as a war measure with 
the object of ensuring that shippers who were forced by the controls to send their 
goods coastwise by sea should not be unfairly penalised by the cost of doing so and 
was designed to make the maximum use of all forms of available transport in the 
present emergency. If successful, it would mean not an increase but a decrease of 
the railway earnings to the extent that goods were diverted to the sea route. 

Sir Edward empasised once again that the large earnings on railway had been 
due in the main to increased efficiency in hauling the large volume of traffic 
temporarily offering and that railway rates and fares, in spite of the increase in 1940 
which were relatively light and totally excluded such things as food grains and 
short distance passenger traffic, stood tar below the general level of prices prevailing 
now or likely to prevail for some years to come. Transport was still cheap though, 
it must be admitted, not comfortable. 

An "Unokthodox Budget’’ 

The unorthodox character of the Budget, Sir Edward suggested, lay in the 
proposal that the increased earnings of railways should be utilised to write down 
the high cost of rolling stock acquired and works executed during the war, so that 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund shall not be unduly reduced or the capital at charge 
improperly inflated. 

The surplus for 1944-45 was accordingly reduced by Rs. 24 crores on account 
of special items for this purpose and 30 crores would be similarly charged to the 
revenue in 1945-46. As a result, a surplus of 42*01 crores was forecast for 1944-45 
and 36*51 crores for 1945-46, 

In 1944-45 the total traffic receipts were expected to be Rs. 214*30 crores, and 
the total working expenses were expected to be Rs. 147*49 crores. The budget 
estimate of traffic receipts for the next year was 220 crores and the total working 
expense Rs. 159 87 croree. 

Of the surplus, general revenues would receive 32 crores this year and the 
same amount next year also, unless the actual position turned out substantially 
different from what was forecast now. 

Speaking of railway performance. Sir Edward said that the military operational 
demands had been met to the satisfaction of the service chiefs, the expansion of 
capacity on the lines of communications to Assam had been in excess and in 
advance of the target, and thanks to the close co-operation of the services, military 
movements over the entire railway system had been carried through according to 
programme. 
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Since the beginning of the war, railways had, among other things, constructed 
1,400 miles of military sidings, 70 miles of permanent and 35B miles of temporary 
sidings for airfields. In all some 3,500 miles of track material had been arranged 
for, including 1,205 miles of overseas. 

'J he essential programmes for the movement of civilian traffic like foodgraiiis, 
sugar, cotton cloths, etc. had, on the whole, been successfully carried out. As 
regards foodstuff, in particula, railways could claim with satisfaction that in 1944, 
nobody went short of necessaries of life because of the failutre of rail transport. 
Road Transport Services 

Road transport services were being organised to afford lelief on congested sec- 
tions and to encourage the movement of essential supplies; and at the sime time 
Government were approaching the problem of road-rail co ordination in the post- 
war period to secure a rational, rapid and prosperous development of internal 
transport by any methods of securing the joint interests of road and rail develop- 
ment in keeping with the policy most suitable to the varying needs of the Provmces. 

In the first eight months of the last year, railways loaded TJ per cent more 
wagons and earned nearly two million tons more goods than in the same period 
of the previous year. Coaching earnings have increased by no less than 30 per 
cent, largely due to incieased parcels traffic. Some ten million moie passengers 
were carried monthly than in 1943 and 25 millions more are now being earned 
than in 1942, in spine of the relatively small inciease in war activity and of the 
publicity campaign against tiavel. Various measures have been taken to reduce 
congestion in ordinary trains Special military leave trains have been run and 
further extension of this practice is under consideration. And, in spite of the 
shortage of materials, all possible efforts are being made to bring into service every 
coaching vehicle which can be made to run and to construct more coaching stock. 

Coal supplies for the railways have, however, been a continual source of anxiety 
owing to the low coal raisings, necessitating the closing of numerous stations and 
on one occasion, the curtailment of passenger services for a short period. All 
demands for wagons for coal have been met bat with the coming of the good coal 
raising season and with heavier demands for traffic, particularly military, a period 
of great wagon stringency is likely to ensue and to last at least until the second 
half of the year. 

Plans For Post-War Reconstruction 

Railway plans for post-war reconstruction are as well ahead as are in advance 
of those of any other department of Government. A tentative programme of cons- 
truction of new railway has been prepared and can be put into operation at a 
reasonably short notice. IStandards for improved^ rolling stock and plans for 
amenities for third class passengers and staff are being finalised. It is hoped to 
hand over the Singhbhum Shops to Tatas on the 1st April 1945, for the manufac- 
ture of boilers and locomotives, and to produce 1(X) boilets within the first fifteen 
months of that date. The lay-out and equipment for the manufacture of loco- 
motives at Kanchrapara under State management, are also being finalised to enable 
manufacture to commence after the war, without avoidable delay, and some orders 
for machinery have been placed. Proposals for overhaul of the rate system and for 
re-grouping of railways are in hand, while a committee has been set up under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. John Sargent to examine the question of encouraging tourist 
traffic after the war. 

Sir Edward Benthall paid a tribute to the very fine performance put up by rail- 
way officers in difficult circumstances under the leadership, first of Sir Leonard 
Wilson and now of Sir Arthur Griffin. They had not received much relief to meet 
war-time living conditions but Sir Edward assured them that whatever relief Govern- 
ment might be able to extend to their officers would be shared by the railways. 
For other classes of railway servants, who also were performing their moie than 
normally arduous duties under difficult conditions, the relief given in cash and kind, 
the cost of which was already in the neighbourhood of 20 crores, had been substantial 
and workers in the lowest wage ranks had been completely compensated for the rise 
in the cost of living. Nevertheless, they would be included in any further benefits 
sanctioned to other civilian employees of Government, 

Rolling Stock Position , . , 

The War Transport Member mentioned some of the handicaps from which rail- 
ways have been suffering as, for instance, having 29 per cent of the total locomotive 
stock over-age, which, with a large number of over-age wagons have 
to be kept running at a high cost in repairs and in efficiency. It 
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has only been by the narroweat of margins that the railways have 
succeeded in moving the requirements of the Services in addition to peoples* food 
and raw materials and products of industry. Much loss essential traffic has not 
moved. But Government acted vigorously; large numbers of rolling stock were 
ordered from 1942 onwards, and their timely arrival played a part in the victory of 
Imphal, and though broad gauge stock received hitherto has been relatively small 
it has just turned the scale in maintaining the civil life of the country. The total 
stock ordered since 1042 has been 937 B. G. engines, 415 M. G. engines, 46 734 B M. 
G. wagons 12,481 M. G. wagons, of which 17,934 B. G. and 661 M, G. wagons have been 
ordered in India. Of these 253 B.G. engines, 331 MG. engines, 4,0J9 B.G. wagons 
and 8.790 M. G. wagons will be in servi(*e by the middle of January 1945. It is 
expected that the whole of the ordeis from overseas will be in the service by the 
early part of 1946, and the latest order for 10,000 wagons placed in India is 
scheduled for delivery over 1946, or early in 1947 ISir Edward Boruhall gave the 
assurance that, in spite of these immensa purchases there v\onld, subject to financial 
consideration, be plenty of orders available for the new l()ci> notive woiks which 
were being established and that from 1947 onwaids there would be room from the 
technical aspect, for wagons on the Indian industry in excess ot the pie- war 
average. 

Financial Allocations 

The effect of these large purcnases on the finances of the railways must clearly 
be abnormal Rpecially since they have been made at war time prices and in some 
cases, the stock deliveied has been below Indian standards. The a))plication of 
ordinary rules would result in some degree of over-cafutalisation and a very serious 
depletion of the Depreciation Fund. To prevent this, Government have decided that 
in all works of general utility executed at the instance of the War Department the 
railway share should be charged to revenue, that in view of their high cost due to 
the war 50 per cent of the expenditure incurred after 1942-4*3 on other important 
works built entirely at the cost of the railways should bo charged to working 
expenses, that all rolling stock should bo treated as on leplacement account that 
there should be no debit to capital unless there was an increase in total capacity, 
and that the balance of the expenditure should be so shared between the depre- 
ciation Fund, Railway Reserve and working expenses, that the debit to the Fund was 
limited to the amount accumulated therein for the items treated as replaced, that the 
difference between such accumulation and the original cost of the items should be 
found from the Railway Reserve and the balance should be rharged to working 
expenses. As a result of these decisions, the total expenditure of Rs. 97| crores on 
rolling stock, which would normally have been shared between capital and the 
Depreciation Fund in the proportion of 16 : 78^ crores would be now divided as 
follows: one crore to capital, 22 erm-es to Depreciation Fund, lOJ crores from Rail- 
way Reserve, blj crores by charge to working Reserve, 6 I 4 crores by charge to work- 
ing expenses. 

In conclusion Sir Edward Benthall said that the Indian Railways were now 
almost one hundred per cent Indian-owned, that they were an “asset of which 
India can be proud. But the lessons of the past show that their financial resources 
must be handled with sedulous carti”. He claimed that, if the policy underlying 
bis budget proposals were continued, Indian Railways would be ‘in a fit state 
financially to give a fair chance to the Goveinments of the future.” 

The Financial Statement for 1945-46 

28th. FEBRUARY Presenting the Sixth War Budget lelating to 1945-46 in the 
Assembly to-day, the Hon’ble Str Jeremy Hatsman, Finance Member, Government oi 
India, disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 155 77 ciores in the Revised Estimates ol 
the current financial year and Hs. 16189 crores in the Budget Estimates for the nexi 
year. The Revised Estimates of Defence Expendituie for 1944-45 amount tc 
Rs, 397.23 crores and Rs 59.41 crores under tlie Revenue and Capital heads, lespec; 
lively, as against the original estimates of Rs. 276.61 crores and Rs. 24.b0 crores 
respectively. The Finance Member announced that an agieement had been reachec 
with His Majesty’s Government regarding the allocation during the war of Non 
effective charges, like pensions and gratuities paid to the personnel of the Defenc 
Services and their dependants, as a result of which an annual saving of Rs. 60 lakh 
would accrue to the defence revenue budget. 

The following is the full text of Sir Jeremy Raisman’s speech : 

Last year, when presenting the fifth war budget to this House, I referred to th^ 
period through which India had been recently passed as one of economic storm 
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This year in presenting the sixth war budget, it is possible to refer to the twelve 
months which he behind us as one of relative consolidation and stability in the 
economic field, in strong contiust to the diainatic evenis which have been taking 
place on the field of battle. In Kuiope, in Asia and in the Pacific the tide has more 
than turned ; the enemy is at bay and who can doubt that 1945 will bring final 
victory, at least in Europe ? 

J'hese heartening achievements have helped and abundantly helped, the battle 
on the economic front, also ; they aie dispelling that fear of an indefinitely prolonged 
war which contiibutes to hoaiding and to speculation. But impoitant as the psycholo- 
gical consequences of military victories have been, I feel 1 can legitimately claim 
that the measures of economic control which were effected in 1913 and which have 
since been enforced with increasing vigoni and deteimination have also contiibuted 
to the result. First and foremost t would put the improvement in the food situation. 
We are moving forward on thiee fronts : towaids monojjolistic government procure- 
ment, towards an ever-widening extension of lationing, and now that we have a 
solid foundation under our feet, towards a wider iiutiiiion policy, which will embrace 
the pioteclive foods as well as the foodgiains. 

Secondly, we have made notable progiess in our attempt to maintain prices 
generally on an even keel, to control the distribution of textile goods and to prevent 
piofiteeiing of all kinds. The general level of wholesale pnoes has been subject to 
fluctuations from time to time, according as a more or less optimistic view was 
taken of the duration of the war, but prices as a whole do not differ maikcdly from 
what they were in the spiing and summer of 1943. when our anti*infiationary 
efforts began to be iindeitaken on a wide front. It is encouraging to note a greater 
degree of willingness on the part of the public to co-opeiatc with ns and to resent 
the anti-social activities of certain tradeis in with-hold>ng su]qilitB and of others who 
do not hesitate to offer or accept bribes in the fuilhtninci* ot thc.r ovmi selfish 
interests. 

Freer Flow of Imports 

Our efforts to impiove the economic situation have been greatly assisted hy the 
freer flow of imports — of foodgrains, raw materials and finished products. The House 
is aware of the fact that a Mission has recently gone to London foi the purpose of 
further discussing with His Majesty's Government the possibility of lighicning the 
load which the continuance ot the war imposes on the Indian ec Moray. 

1 must again emphasise, as on previous occssions, that though individual 
measures of the kind that I have referred to are indispdisable, yet the keystone of 
our defences, apart fiom our taxation and loan programmes, lies in the conscious 
restriction ot expenditure by the mass of individuals. Though ceiiain classes of the 
population have snffeifd, and continue to suffci, fiom the fact that their incomes 
have not yet become fully adjusted to the higliei level of prices, yet laige and veiy 
important classes of the pot)ulation are now in receipt of money-ineomes very much 
higher than those which they previously enjoyed. 

This applies to the industrial population and to the agiiciiltnral classes as a 
whole; to the traders and to the manufacturers. The consuineis goods for which 
they crave are not available and, except in so far as the additional incomes which 
have been generated by the war are amenable to taxation, the only possibilities are 
abstention from expenditure and lending to Government. Naturally, at the piesont 
time, the latter is the more completely satisfactory solution ; not only does such lend- 
ing greatly assist Government in its and-inflationary campaign, but it raaiks a break 
with the age-old tradition of hoaiding, which may well be an even gieater obstacle 
to the rapid progress of India llJjitn many of the factors which are more frequently 
mentioned. 

Financial Year, 1943-44 

I will first, as is customary, give briefly the results of the last financial year. 
In our revised estimates we expected to end the year with a deficit of Ks. 92.43 
crores. The actual deficit turned out to be Ks. 189.79 croies. Defence expendituie 
exceeded estimates by about Rs. 96 crorcs. This was due partly to the fact that much 
of the fighting against the Japanese took place within, instead of wholly outside, 
India’s frontiers and partly to an unexpectedly heavy adjustment in the accounts of 
the year in respect of vehicles utilised for the initial equipment ami maintenance of 
India’s local defence forces. There was also a deteiioiatioii of about Rs. 9 ‘ crores 
under Taxes on Income which was offset by an increased coniributiuu from Railways 
and larger receipts under Excise. 
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Financial Year, 1944-45 
Revenue 

Coming to the current year, the total revenue receipts are now expected <o be 
Rb. 356.88 crores, an improvement of Hb. 48.60 croree over the budget estimates. 

Customs receipts are expected to improve by Hs. 12 crores as a result of larger 
imports made possible by the general easing of the shipping position. Of this 
amount, Rs. 24 crores are accounted for by the import of locomotives and wagons. 
Under Central Excise, however, there is a short fall of some Rs. 2 crores, mainly 
under tobacco, caused by transport difficulties and by reduced cultivation as a result 
of the drive in favour of food crops. 

Taxes on income were expected to yield Rs. 182.5 crores, Rs. 78 crores fiom 
excess profits tax and Rs. 104 5 crores from other taxes on income. This progress of 
regular E.P.T. assessment has been stepped up so that we now expect collections 
under this head to reach Rs. 110 crores. There is, however, likely to be a fall of 
Rs. 4^ crores under other taxes on income, which are expected to yield Rs. 100 
crores. This figure excludes the collections of approximately Rs. 60 ciores under 
the "pay-as-you-earn” scheme which are treated for accounting purposes as deposits 
pending completion of the regular assessments. The divisible pool of income-tax has 
been taken at Rs. 61.13 crores and the share of the Provinces at Rs. 26 56 crores 
(including Rs. 49 lakhs on account of the previous year’s arrears), or Rs. 2.87 crores 
more than the budget figure. 

An improvement of Rs. 2.56 crores is anticipated under Currency and Mint due 
mainly to Government’s share of the surplus profits of the Reserve Bank increasing 
from Rs. 7.50 crores to Rs. 10 07 crores. 

P. & T. Department's Revenue 

The e‘<ti mates also include Rs. 10*27 crores proposed to be transferred from the 
two War Risks Insurance Funds to cover the estimated payments this year under the 
Bombay Explosion {Compensation) Scheme. 

The revenue of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is now estimated at 
Rs. 28.78 crores, that is, Rs. 86 lakhs more than the budget figure. Expenditure u 
placed at Rs. 19.46 crores, an increase of Rs. 2.85 crores. The anticipated surplus ol 
Rs. 9.32 crores will accrue to general revenues. 

For reasons already made known to the House, it has been decided to stabilist 
the contribution from Railways to general revenues at Rs. 32 crores for the curren 
and ensuing years. 

Expenditure 

Defence Services , — Turning to expenditure 1 begin, as usual, with the defenci 
services. The past year has witnessed a BuccesBion oif major triumphs for the Alliei 
cause On the Western frqnt the years of intense effort and patient preparation a 
last bore fruit and the liberation of France was effected with a dramatic suddennes 
equal to that of its fall, four years eailier. The Allied forces in this theatre are noi 
fighting on the borders of, and even within, Germany itself. Our progress on th 
Italian front has, it is true, been slowed down but only at heavy cost to the enem 
who have had to lock up in this theatre forces that they very badly needed elsewhei 
especially on their Eastern Front. 

On that front the Russians, in a succession of titanic offensives sweepings 
before them, have succeeded not only in freeing their own teriitory entirely from tl 
enemy, but also in forcing the capitulation of most of the Axis satellites—Rumani 
Bulgaria and Hungary — and are now within striking distance of Berlin itself. Wit 
the Eussians investing her capital, the other Allies hammering at her Wester 
frontiers, and the Allied air forces continually destroying her centres of war prodin 
tion, it is difficult to see how the final collapse of Germany can be long delayed. N( 
is the position of the other surviving Axis partner much less precarious. 

The War Against Japan 

In the Pacific Japan is rapidly being forced to give up her ill-gotten territoriei 
her navy and merchant shipping are disappearing under the combined attacks of tl 
Allied sea and air forces, and she is now being subjected in her turn to the devast 
lion of air attack. 

Developments in the S.E.A. theatre, in which India naturally has a sped* 
interest, did not take quite the course envisaged at the time of my last budget speec 
Before any major offensive based on India could be launched against them, t 
Japanese took the initiative and committed almost their entire resources in Burma 
a large scale assault on India’s North-Eastern frontier. Borne of the bitterest figi 
ing of the war followed, largely on Indian soil, but the months of rigorous traini 
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in junpile warfare based on past painful experience in this theatre, which had been 
piveii to our forces, now paid magnificent dividends and, as the House knows, the 
Japanese suffered a major and decisive defeat. 'I'he full ma{;nitnde of the disaster 
inflicted on the Japanese in this brilliant campaipjn has yet to be revealed but the 
results to some extent speak for themselves, since not only were such of their forces 
as survived flunf? back over the border but the demoralised remains have been in 
continuous retreat, suffennp; heavy losses in men and munitions of war in the process. 
As a result the whole of Northern Burma has now been delivered from their 
control. 

Although the date of Japan’s final discomfiture cannot yet be confidently 
predicted, the events just siimmansed encourage us to think that it may be nearer 
than we dared to hope a year ago. India may well be proud of the part played by 
her forces of all three services in these events, and it is satisfactory that the impor- 
tance of her contribution in this theatre has at last been duly recognised and appre- 
ciated by the other Allied Nations 

In the Field of Defence 

I shall now briefly refer to other imxiortant developments in the field of defence 
which have taken place in India during the t)a8t year. 

There have been a number of impioveinents iii the terms and conditions of 
service affecting all arms. Certain iinpiovements in tne rates of proficiency pay of 
Indian other ranks that were in contemplation a year ago have since been sanctioned 
with effect from January 1, 1944. linjiroved scales of basis pay and batta for Vice- 
roy’s Commissioned Oflicers were also introduced from April 1 1944. The Govern- 
ment of India have recently exteiuUd to the poisonnel of the British Services in the 
India Command the war service increments of pay sanctioned from September 3, 
1044, by His Majesty’s Government for such personnd in other theatres. They have 
also sanctioned similar increments foi personnel of the Indian services with effect from 
the same date These ])ay increases are admissible to all those having more than 3 
years’ service since the outbreak of war. 

There have been further improvements in the medical arrangements for dealing 
with sick and wounded on India. The standards of mililaiy hospiUils, both as 
regards buildings and equipment have been raised ; better cook houses, fully modernis- 
ed operating theatres, and improvements in ambulance tiains have been introduced. 
Particular attention, too, is now being paid to the rehabilitation of wo’ nded men, 
and the medical services are doing everything in their power to restore the normal 
functioning of limbs injuied on active service so that the men concerned may take 
the fullest possible pait in tlieir subsequent civilian roles. An artificial liml) centre 
has been established in India and is playing a veiy impoitant part in this rehabilita- 
tion process. 

During the cold weather of 1943-44 plans were made whereby the Defence 
Services would produce much of the supplies of fresh provisions required for their 
own consumption. These plans have now matured and by the middle of the year fit) 
per cent of the fresh vegetables and potatoes required by these services was being 
obtained from schemes sponsored by them. L^rge^quantities of eggs and poultry 
were also being piodu<*ed monthly. By the end of the year the Defence Services will 
be largely self-suppoiling m fresh vegetables and potatoes and the outjiut of the 
other Items motioned will have been multiplied many times. In some places supplies 
of fresh food pioduced in this way exceed the service uquirements and so become 
available for sale to civil consumers. ’J’he airangemcnls will also exercise a salutary 
check on the prices of such produce in the conn liy at large. 

In my last budget speech I made special reference to the efforts being made for 
the promotion of the welfare of the Defence Sei vices. Dming the past year this sub- 
ject acquired a good deal of publicity, particularly in the U.K., and the visit of the 
Earl of Munster to India was designed to investigate how far the complaints from 
service personnel regarding the welfare and Bmeuiiies arrangements in India were 
justified, and what steps were necessaiy to put. things right, 'i’he investigation showed 
that within the limited resources at their disposal the authorities in India had done 
what was possible to ameliorate generally living conditions for boldiers— both British 
and Indian— in India, hucli imiiroveraents as were called for weie deiiendent in 
most cases on obtaining goods and sei vices from overseas and it is expected that greatly 
increased facilities for this purpose will now be afforded. 

The improvement in the quality of the Indian Air Force continues; the most 
recent development is the introduction of the famous Spiiiue air-craft, and one 
squadron equipped with these will shortly be given an active operational role as a 
fighter squadron. 
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During the past year the quality of the men who presented themselves for 
selection as general Duty Officers in the Indian Air Force has been somewhat lower 
than formerly. The effect of this has been a large wastage in tiaining, and the 
necessity for increasing the monthly intake from 70 to 104 recruits. In spite of 
this, the 10-squadron target has not been reached owing to lack of pilots. The 
9tb squadron of the Indian Air Force was formed on February 2U, 1944, and the 
formation of the lOth is under consideration, but. unless recruiting improves, this 
will not be possible. 

The Empire Training Scheme has been temporarily discontinued, but flying 
training in India continues as before. 

The Royal Indian Navy continues to grow and further progress has been 
made in the construction of training establishments and holding depots. Apart 
from its work in the defence of India’s ports and coasts, the Royal Indian Navy 
IB playing a considerable role in escorting shipping and general policing duties in 
Indian waters. It has given invaluable support and protection to the land forces 
in the recent operations on the Eastern Front in which its landing craft have 
played a major part. 

Lend-Lease 

India continued to receive goods and services from the U.S.A. under Lend- 
Lease arrangements and, in return, to grant Reciprocal Aid in various forms of 
supplies and services as explained in my speech last year. The demands for such 
aid have been heavier than was anticipated last year ])articulaily in regard to works 
(mainly airfields), petrol and aviation spirit. To some extent this was due to the 
increased activities of the U.S. Forces in strafing the Japanese on India’s North- 
Eastern Frontier. 

The estimated cost of Reciprocal Aid to be afforded at India’s expense to the 
U.S.A. for which provision has been made in these estimates is Rs. 7G*.^d crores 
during 1944-45 and Rs. 70*34 crores during 1945-46. The value of such aid furnished 
in the year 1943-44 amounted to Rs, 35*11 crores and the progressive total of 
Reciprocal Aid from the beginning of the war to the end of 1944-45 would, on these 
estimates, amount to about Rs. 124 crores. At present the great bulk of Reciprocal 
Aid affoided to the U.S.A. in India is charged to Indian revenues and only a 
relatively minor amount of such aid (eg,, t)>at relating to (‘.ertain non-indigenous 
supplies) is financed by H.M.G. and treated as Biitish Reciprocal Aid. 

The total amount of supplies and services expected to be made to India under 
Lend-Lease arrangements up to the ond of 1914-45 is now estimated at roughly Rs 
515 crores and the value of these supplies and services which India, but for LcmkI- 
Lease, would have had to provide at her own expense is now assessed at appioxi- 
inately Rs. 150 crores. It is impossible to make any similar estimate for the year 
1945-46 as the extent of Lend-Lease granted during that year must nefessarily 
depend on war developments both in the European and the Eastern theatres, dhere 
seems no reason, however, to think that the value of Lend-Lease aid leceived by 
India to the end of that year will fall short of the coriesponding amount of 
Reciprocal Aid to the U.S.A. 

Mutual Aid Agreement 

During the year under review India signed a direct Mutml Aid Agreement 
with the Government of Canada, which entitles her to participate in the benefits of 
Mutual Aid accorded by the Canadian Government to the Allied Nations. The 
precise effect of this Agreement upon India’s defence expendituie has not yet 
been finally ascertained in the absence of complete information regarding the 
amount of such aid to be made available but, in framing the revised and budget 
estimates, a reduction of Rs. 5 crores has been allowed on ibis account in the 
estimates of each year. 

In my last budget speech, I refer to the necessity for ensuring that India’s 
economy was not subjected to an intolerable strain as a result of its employment 
as a major base of operations against Japan. I have already referred to the 
Mission under Bir Akbar Hydari which is now in London examining in detail the 
extent to which demands for commodities required for war purposes, hitherto 
placed on India, can be met from other sources, and further what goods badly 
needed here can be sent out in order to offset the general depletion caused by war 
demands. It is hoped that this Mission, besides bringing much needed relief to 
India’s economy, will have a wholesome educative effect on opinion in the United 
Kingdom and produce a better appreciation of the magnitude and nature of India’s 
war effort. 
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During the year the negotiatione with H.M.G. that have been in progress for 
some time past regarding the allocation during the war of non-effective charges, t e, 
pensions and gratuities paid to personnel of these defence services and their depend- 
ants, were concluded and an agreement between the two Governments on the subject 
has now been reached. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war, each Government received from the 
other contribuiions in respect of so much of the pensions and gratuities of their 
own armed forces as were reckoned to have been earned in the service of the 
other Government. Hince undei normal conditions the number of British service 
personnel employed in India far exceeded the number of Indian service personnel 
employed at Imperial stations, the net result of these adjustments was a substantial 
annual pay mem by India to 11. M. G. Ihis process necessitated the maintenance 
of an elaborate non-effective account and the continuous collection of detailed 
information legarding the service of many thousands of officers and men. 

Non-Effective Charges 

Duiing the la-^t war it was found quite impossible to kee|) up this non-effective 
account which had therefore to be held in abevance and the settlement of numerous 
claims and counter-claims in respect of non effective charges relating to that war 
foimed the suiqect of piolonged correspondence and eventual ly—though not until 
19:31— had to be settled in a more or less nrbitiaiy manner. It was felt most 
desirable to avoid a similar long-drawn out controveisy over the non-effective charges 
arising out of the pieseiit war. The matter has been examined at great length by 
technical experts on both sides and the agieement now reached may be summa- 
iised as follows. , ^ , 

(I) The non-effective account between the two Governments to be finally closed 

as on April 1, 1939, India's net liability towards H. M. G. for the non-i ffective 
charges of all defence peisonnel on that date being discharged by a lump sum 
payment of £T5 million, ^ 

(J) India’s net liability thereafter during the war to be fully discharged by an 

annual payment of £1,350,000 to H. M. G. , , 

(3) Each Government to bear the cost of those casualty pensions and other 
abnormal non-effective charges arising out of the war, which are sanctioned under 

its own regulations. . . , r, , 

(4) The new agreement to be co-terminoiis with the mam financial 'settlement, 

a fiesh agreement to be negotiated thereafter. . 

It is felt that this non-efiVctive agreement has the great merit of simplicity 
while securing an equitable apportionment of the chaiges in question between the 
two Governments. 

3 he agreement provides for the payment of toe sum of million on the date 
of its termination. Recently H. M. G. enquired whether the Government of India 
would be disposed to pav this amount in advance of that date and offered to reduce 
the annual payment of £1,350,000 by £450,000 as from the date of such premature 
payment. As this offer seemed to the Government of India a favourable one, it 
has been accepted and the payment was made on Februaiy 1, 1945, from which 

date the annual payment will accordingly be leduced to £900, OCX). 

The Financial Settlement 

It is now necessary to consider the efiect of these devclo)»nienl8 on our estimates 
of defence expenditure for the cuiient year. The Iinancial Settlement accef)tcd in 
3940 was the target for a great deal of abuse-much of it extremely ill-intormed- by 
the Press both in India and in the United Kingdimi dm mg the year. As was no 
doubt inevitable with any arrangement of this cliHiuciei, the ciiticism has been 
vehement and has proceeded fiom diamctilcidly opposite points of view. 
It still remains, however, our sheet anchor for the puipose of determining 
India’s share of war expenditure Under the operation of lliat Settlement India 
becomes liable for a considerable amount of additional expenditure arising out of 
the Japanese invasion at the beginning of the year. 

In framing the budget for 1944-45 it had been assumed that operations against 

the Japanese would take place outside India and in consequence that no portion 

of their cost would fall on Indian revenues which ou the other hsnd would be 
relieved as a result of the sending of forces beyond her frontiers to tske pait in 
those operations. In the event, not only had forces earmarked for employment 
overseas to be retained in India but others were brought in from outside to repel 
the invader, and no provision existed in the budget for the cost of all these troops 
or for the other additional expenditure incurred on these operations for which India 
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ifl liable. This constitutes one of the rnsjor causes of the heavy excess of the 
defence expenditure for the year over our bud(>;et anticipations, but I trust the 
House will realise that this is a small price to pay for the victory which has 
assured to India immunity from the Japanese invader. 

Other major developments that could not be foreseen a year a^o and for which 
consequently no provision was made in the bud^j^et are: — 

(1) The grant of war seivice increments and other pay increases to both 
British and Indian troops during the year; 

(2) heavy demands from the U.S A Forces in India for goods and services 
on Reciprocal Aid; 

(3) the decision that India would be liable for the indigenous element in the 
cost of imported petrol utilised for her own war pin poses. As mentioned in my 
speech last year, H M. G. offnied to bear the cost of petrol and aviation spirit 
required for the expansion of India’s land and air foices, but this offer, it has 
since been made clear, will only cover the cost landed at an Indian port leaving 
the expenses of distribution in India to be borne by India ; 

(4) the payment of the sum of £15 million in connection with the Non- 
effective agreement. 

Revised Estimates of Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimates of defence expenditure for the year 1944-45 amount to 
Rs. 397 23 crores and Es, 59’41 crores under the Revenue and Capital heads 
respectively. The details are as follows : — 

Revenue Portion 

(In lakhs of rupees) 


(1) Basic Normal Budget ... 36,77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices ... 16,92 

(3) India's war measures ,,, 3,34,22 

^ (4) Non-effective charges ... 9,32 

Total ... 3,97,23 

Capital Portion 

(1) Air Force — Airfields ... 15,89 

(2) Capital outlay on industrial expansion ... 3,34 

(3) Reciprocal Aid— Airfields ... 15,20 

(4) Now Construction for the R I.N. ... 1,00 

(5) Capital outlay on Tele-communications scheme 3,98 

(6) Lump sum payment under the Nou-eff dive Agreement 20,00 

Total ... 59,41 


In the revenue portion, the increase of Rs. 1 87 crores in item (2) over the 
corre8pondi»»g budget figure is due mainly to the grant of further increases in pay 
and allowances to the forces in India. The inciease of Rs. 118’64 crores in item 
(3) is due to the major developments just mentioned and to an under-estimate 
of the cost of air services in India The total increase has been counter-balanced 
to a certain extent by an increase in the amount of receipts ou account of Lend- 
Lease stores supplied to Provincial Governments, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and other paying indentors, and also to the relief anticipated from 
India’s participation in Mutual Aid fiom Canada. 

As regards the capital portion, the incresseB under items (1) and (3) are due 
to further demands for new airfields and the improvement and expansion of existing 
airfields for both British and American Air Forces in India. There have been 
further expansions of ordnance factories, dairy farms, etc., which account for the 
increase under item (2), while the decrease under item (5) is due largely to a 
carry-forward of expenditure connected with the Tele-communications iScheme to 
the year 1945-46. Item (6) represents the lump sura payment under the Non- 
effective agreement which I have already explained. 

Civil Estimates 

The continuance of war conditions and, at the same time, the necessity to plan 
for the transition period and the days of peace ahead inevitably involve an increase 
in governmental co-ordination and control, which is reflected in increased expendi- 
ture. Thus civil estimates now stand at Rs. 1]5’42 ciores compared with Rs. 86*38 
crores provided in the budget. Hoo’ble Members will find details of the variations 
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in the Explanatory Memorandum on the Budget and I shall confine my remarks 
here to a few of the more important items. 

Provision for Rs, IJ crores was made in the current year’s estimates as Central 
Assistance to Bengal for meeting their heavy expenditure on famine relief. 
Representations were, however, received from the Provincial Government that the 
grant was inadequate and the position was reviewed. It was finally decided to 
make an exgratia subvention of half of the direct cost of the famine, subjfct to a 
maximum of Rh. 10 crores, of which Rs. 3 crores had already been adjusted in 
1943-44. This decision is respoiisible for an increase of Rs. 5J crores in expenditure 
this year. ^ 

Another important item is the expenditure involved in paying compensation 
for damage resulting from the explosions in the Bombay Docks in April last. The 
House is already familiar with the measures for the relief of the victims announced 
by the Government of India. The machinery for dealing with claims is at work 
and steady ])rogre88 is being made in disposing of them. At present it is not 
possible to assess accurately the total amount which will be involved, but provision 
has been made for an expenditure of Rs. lOJ crores this year and Rs. 53 crores 
next year. The question of the incidence of tins expenditure is under consideration 
and, pending a final decision as to the sharing of the cost between India and Ilis 
Majesty’s Government, it has been decided to meet the sums involved from general 
revenues, at the same time transferring from the War Risks Insurance Funds to 
the revenue account amounts equal to the estimated compensation payable. 

Consistently with the drive for increased production of food, Government has 
steadily pursued its policy with regard to the statutory control of prices, procure- 
ment by or tlirough its own agencies and extension of rationing which now covers 
some 4'J million people. 

In the matter of the procurement of grain, a steady advance has, as 1 have 
already mentioned, been made lowaids Government monopoly. While the object 
has been to maintain a price-level which will ensure adequate production without 
imposing too heavy a harder on the consumer, it is not the intention to attempt 
to bring prices down to pre-war levels and we have announced our readiness to 
intervene in supporting the maiket should prices fall unduly. 

'J'he stef)s taken to achieve these objectives, which involve transactions of vast 
magnitude, have necessarily led to considerable revenue expenditure and outlay 
of capital. 

The same objectives of increased production, and control of distribution and 
of prices have been pursued in the field of other consumer goods. Price contiol 
of cloth has been extended to cover boin the imported and exported varieties and 
a progressive reduction in puces has been achieved. We have iecentl> been able to 
eflect a further reduo lion in prices which to-day are nearly one- third less than 
those fixed in 3943. This represents a total overall reduction of approximately 75 
per cent from the peak reached in June, 1913. 

At the same time the ])roblem of the stabilisation of the prices of Indian cotton 
within suitable limits has engaged Goveinment’s close attention and, in fulfilment 
of their undert king to maintain ihe price above the fixed floor, Government 
entered the market and purchased during the current year some 2| lakhs of bales 
valued at over Ks. 6 ciorts. 

Supply Department’s Work 

The activities of the Supply Department have been diiccted towards the fulfil- 
ment of the same policy. An oiganinatiori has been set up in Oalcutta^for increasing 
the production of coal and ensuring its equitable distribution among the consuming 
interests. Schemes for the payment of a bvinus to colliery owners on increased rais- 
ings and for open-cut mining have been introduced, while facilities have been 
provided for the import of labour into the coal aieus and welfare officers have been 
appointed to look aftei the interests of mine labour. 

The Disposals Directorate has been strengthened and out of some Rs. 5 crores 
worth of goods reported as surplns, stores and salvage valued at nearly Rs 2 crores 
have been disposed of. Closely connected with this aspect of the Supply Depart- 
ment’s work are the plans now being laid for dealing with contracts which will 
have to be cancelled or reduced as war demands lessen. It is essential that steps 
be taken as soon as the war situation permiis to cancel or curtail production so as 
to avoid the manufacture of redundant stores and the locking up of useful raw 
materials which are urgently needed for eivilian requirements. At the same time 
the problems involved in the tranBitlop Irom war to peace are being carefully 

20 
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Btudied with a view to preserving the economy of the country from violent shocks 
in the process of adjustment. 

The value of orders placed by the Supply Department which was Rs. 256 
crores in 194i-43 and Rs. 16J crores in 1943-44, amounted to Rs. 76 crores for the 
first seven months of the current year. This reduction is due partly to the transfer 
of responsibility for the procurement of textiles and foodstiifis to the Departments 
of Civil Supplies and Food and also to a falling oft of demands in certain lines. 

India and u.n.r.r.a. 

The scheme for financial assistance to evacuees and their families, to which I 
referred in my last budget speech, has been continued* and extended, 'these 
measures are now estimated to cost a little over Rs. I crore more than the budget 
provision. 

There is one other matter which I should mention, namely, India’s contiibu- 
tion to U.N.R.R A. The House has already agreed that Inriia should participate 
in this Administration and in implementing that decision, the Government of India 
have decided that India’s contribution should be Ks. 8 croies. A sum of Kh. 1.10 
crores is likely to be expended in the current year, for which a supplementary 
grant will be taken in due course and it is proposed to provide for the reinaining 
Rs. 6.90 crores in the next year’s estimates. Tide sum will be trausferrtd to a 
special fund to prevent budgetary inconvenience in the future. 

I alluded last year to the hardships caused to Government servants by the 
continued rise in the cost of living, and referred to the measures taken by Govern- 
ment to bftord relief. Ameliorative measures in the shape of dearness allowance and 
concessional issue or foodgrains still continue. 'I’he scheme of dearness allowance 
to low-paid Government servants was substantially libtralistd in March 1944, ai>d 
its cost this year is expected to be Rs. 38 crores in respect of Central Government 
sarvants other than those paid from Railways and Defence Estimates. 

We also came to the conclusion in the course of the year that certain other 
Government servants, who had so far received no cash relief, must also be given an 
allowance to enable them to meet their essential commitments. We have therefore 
given, with effect from July 1, 1944, a war allowance at 10 per cent, of pay to 
married officers drawing pay up to Rs. 1,000 and at 6 per cent of pay to single 
officers whose pay does not exceed Rs. 750. As the House is aware, we have unde: 
constant review the problems connected with the rise in the cost of living and its 
efi’ect on Government servants of all classes and proposals for increasing the scope 
and extent of the relief already afforded are at this moment under active considera- 
tion. Until a decision has been taken it is not possible to evaluate the extra 
expenditure likely to be involved. The estimates aie, therefore, based on the 
exisiing scales of relief. 

The year that is now drawing to a close has thus seen India preparing herself 
more intensively not only for the launching of the final blow against Japan but 
also for the tasks of peace that he ahead. It is inevitable that these great efforts 
should react on the budgetary position. Thus, while our revised estimates provide 
for a revenue of Rs. 356 88 crores, exfienditure charged to revenue is expected to be 
Rs. 513 65 orores, resulting in a revenue deficit of Rs. 155.77 crores in the 
current year. 

Financial Year, 1945-46 
Revenue 

I turn now to the financial year 1945 - 4 H. Our total revenue estimates amount 
to Rs. 353.74 crores compared with Rs. 359 88 crores in the Revised Estimates for 
the current year. 

Customs Revenue has been placed at Rs. 52*85 crores net, an increase of Rs. 
12.85 crores over the revised estimates for the current year. This is based on the 
expectation of additional imports including a large number of locomotives and 
wagons. Under the Gentrar Excise Duties, we look for an improvement of nearly 
Rs. 6 crores, half of which is under tobacco. We estimate the total collections of 
Corporation Tax and Income Tax at Rs. 190 crores. This includes an expected 
yield of Rs. 90 crores from Excess Profits Tax, the forecast for other taxes on 
income being the same as the revised estimates for the current year, viz, Rs. lOO 
crores. 'Mie divisible pool of income-tax has been taken at Rs. 57.07 crores and 
the share available to Provinces at Rs. 24.04 crores. 

The revenue of the Posts aud Telegraphs Department is expected to be Rs. 30^ 
crores and expenditure Rs. 20 crores, inclusive of an extra contribution of Rs. 60 
lakhs to rehabilitate the Renewals Reserve Fund. 'Ihc surplus is estimated Ks. 
lOJ crores, the whole of which will accrue to general revenues. 
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Defence Services. — 'I he Budget estimates of defence expenditure for 1946-46 
amount to Rs. 394.23 crores and Ks. 17.76 crores for the Revenue and Capital heads 
respectively. The details are as follows 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


( 1 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
( 6 ) 


Revenue Portion 

Basic Normal Budget 
Effect of rise in prices 
India’s war measures 
Non-effective charges 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
36,77 
19,76 
3,2H,6i 
9,19 


Total ... 3,94.23 

Capital Portion 

(In lakhs of rupees) 

Air Force — Airfields ... 2,42 

Capital outlay on industrial expansion 1,55 

Reciprocal Aid— Aii fields ... 10,74 

New Construction for the R. I. N. ... 5u 

Capital outlay on Tele'-coiumunications Scheme 2.55 


Total ... 17.76 

In the revenue portion, the increase of Rs, 2.84 crores over the Revised 
Estimates in item (2) is due to the effect over a full }ear of the grunt of incieasis 
in pay and allowances to the forces in India sanctioned during 1944-45. In regard 
to item (3) there is a reduction of Rs. 6.71 crores as compaied with the Revised 
Estimates which is the net result of various inciea^cs and decreases. The principal 
increase is due to the cause just mentioned while the decreases are the result of (i) 
a decrease in the ‘Ceiling’ forces certified by H E. the Com mandei -in -Chief lo )>b 
necessary for the defence of India during 1945*46 and (li) the fact that no lepetition 
of large scale operations within India’s frontiers is expected in ] 945-46. 

Of the decrease of Rs. 4165 crores under the Capital portion of the Budget 
Estimates as compared with the Revised, Rs. 20 crores is explained by the non- 
recurring lump sum payment under the Non-effective agreement included in the 
Revised Estimates. The balance of the decrease is due to the fact that the require- 
ments in the matter of airfields, etc., for India’s local defence air forces are expected 
to be largely completed in 1944-45, while a reduction during that year in the 
programme of airfields construction for the U.S.A. Air Forces in India, for the 
cost of which India is liable, has also been assumed. The }>roviBioii made against 
item (5) represents the carry-forwaid of expenditure on the Tele-communicBiions 
Scheme into the year 1945-46. 

Civil Estimates 

Civil expenditure shows an increase of approximately Rs. 8 crores as compared 
with the revised estimates for the current year. This is due mainly to an increase 
of about Rs. Hi croies under the head ‘Interest’, resulting from the f policy of 
borrowings to absoib surplus purchasing power, offset by savings under other 
heads. In the Explanatory Memorandum Eou’ble Members will find full details 
and 1 will not weary the House with further analysis at this stage. The expendi- 
ture estimates also contain sums in connection with post-war planning, co which 
I shall refer more fully at a later stage. 

1 can now summarise the position for the coming year. The expenditure 
detailed in the Civil Estimates comes to Rs. 123.40 crons and the provision for 
Defence Services has been placed at Rs. 394.23 crores. I'he total revenue at the 
existing level of taxation is estimated at Rs. 353.74 crores. We are thus left with 
a prospective revenue deficit of Rs 163 89 crores. 

Ways and Means 

I now come to the Ways and Means section. At this stage last year I made 
a few introductory remarks in order to explain the changed significance of the 
ways and means position in the conditions created by the war and to bring into 
relief the complex economic problems created by war disbursements as well as the 
extent to which Government aie able to re-absoib, by way of taxation and borrow- 
ing, the evergrowing quantities of moneys expended by them. In the figures which 
are published from time to time of Government’s rupee balances is reflected the 
extent to which these and other opeiations of Government succeed in bridging tlie 
gap between our own budgetary requirements and the total outlay on Allied account. 

As in previous years, borrowing has been the mainstay of our ways and 
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meane programme and no effort hae been spared to stimulate lending to Govern- 
ment by the various sections of the public. For the best part of the year, war 
developments continued to be encouraging, and this was undoubtedly a favourable 
psychological factor. The total amount invested by the public in various forms of 
public loans reached Hs. 28H crores during the twelve months beginning with 
February l, 1944 and ending with January 31, 1945. This figure, which approxi- 
mates to the total receipts for the previous twelve months, must be regarded in the 
context of the other anti-iufiationaiy measures newly introduced during the year, 
such as the hundred per cent immobilisation of excess piofits. the “Pay-as-you-earn” 
income-tax collections and the sales of gold and silver ubich have also played a 
not inconsiderable part in mopping up surplus funds. 

Borrowing Programme 

In continuation of the cheap money policy hitherto followed, the Government 
have, in consultation with tU<b Reserve Bank, framed their borrowing programme so 
as to make available to the public a wide range of securities. The 3 per cent Loan 
1953-55 (4th Defence Loan) was closed for public issue ns ftom April 1, 1944. after 
the total subscription had reached the record figure of Ks. 114*55 crores during its 
currency of nine months, and, in its place, the tap issue of the First Victory Loan 
3 per cent 1957, was opened. This issue had, up to its closure on February 17, 
yielded about Bs. liO crores. The demand from banks for a short-term Govern- 
ment security was met in June by the creation of a special re-issue of the 2$ per 
cent Loan 1948-52 to the extent of Bs. 50 crores. Continued demand from 
institutional investors for a long-term loan was also met by the further creation in 
October of Bs. 35 crores of the 3 per cent Funding Loan 1966-68 so as to replenish 
the stock of this loan, held in the Government Gash Balance Investment Account. 

The generally steady conditions in the Govern mtnt securities market led to a 
continuous improvement in the price of 34 per cent Paper, which reached par for 
the first time on November 16, 1944. At this stage, it was considered desirable 
to meet the demand from existing stock and during the period mentioned above. 
Paper worth Bs. 15* ll crores was sold by the Reserve Bank of India on Govern- 
ment account. As in the previous year, Bs. 13*27 crores of new money was subs- 
cribed to certain provincial loans floated to repay a part of the Provincial consoli- 
dated debt to the Central Government. 

Premium Bond Issue 

I referred last year to the interesting departure from orthodox loan policy 
that was made in the Premium Bond issue. The sales so far have amounted to 
Bs. 4 crores which is lower than our expectations, due partly lo the fact that the 
issue has not been intensively publicised and partly to its proving less attractive 
than at one time seemed ])rol)able. We have, however, decided to continue the 
experimental issue for the leason that it will help to draw off money from a class 
to whom other forms of investment make no appeal. 

The progressive total of public loans since the beginning of the war has, 
upto the end of January, reached the impressive figure of Bs. 833 crores. 

The main difiiculty that still conirouts us in the monetary field is that arising 
from the unfamilarity of the rural clasBes with the various forms of investment in 
Government securities which are a matter of such every day concern to institutional 
investors and the urban public generally. In this field we have been fortunate 
enough to secure the willing co-operation of the Provincial Governments as well as 
non-official organisations, whose assistance ] take this opportunity of acknowledging. 
The results are reflected in the much better showing of the net deposits in Post 
Office Savings Bank accounts and in the >2-ypar National Savings Certificates, 
Net investment in these and other forms of small savings, that is to say, excess of 
deposits over withdrawals, continues at the satisfactory rate of nearly Bs. 3 crores 
a montb» due to some extent to the raising of the rate of interest on Savings Bank 
deposits and, in a larger measure, to the scheme of Small Savings evolved last year 
by the National Savings Commissioner. 

Floating Debt 

Our floating debt, which was Bs ill crores at the end of last year stood at 
Bs. 93 crores on January 31, 1945. This is an improvement of a kind one would 
expect, since the Government’s ways and means position from the strictly budge- 
tary point of view must be regarded as very comfortable. The reason why it has 
not proceeded much further is that we have continued till recently to offer fairly 
large amounts of treasury bills to the public in order to prevent the structure ol 
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money rates being disturbed by an excessive release of funds invested by banks in 
treasury bills. 

Satisfactory as these results are, with the expected prolongation of hostilities 
near our borders, after the date when the war in the West may reach its termina- 
tion, it is obvious that we cannot afford to relax our efforts. The requirements of 
the situation will impose the continuance, and possibly even the final intensification, 
of India’s war effort, which includes the finding of the resources lequired for the 
war effort of the Allied countries. In other words, the problem of the infiatiouary 
gap is still with us, and, judging from recent indications, may call for increased 
vigilance and control. 

As 1 have already said, the various anti-infiationary measures that we have 
adopted were sustained, and in places extended, during the year. Most of the 
usual indices responded encouragingly to these measures, and to the very favour- 
able turn in hostilities that the year witnessed. The general index number of 
wholesale prices of the Economic Adviser has, for instance, ranged between 240 
and 250 approximately since May 1944, and the Calcutta index numbei has been 
relatively stationary for the last few months. Hon’ble Members will find graphs 
giving the main indices in the Explanatory Memoiandum. Cost of giving index 
numbers, generally speaking, have also regisu red declines in differing degrees since 
the peak reached during the autumn of 1943, the general picture being one of 
comparative stabilisation in recent months. 

There is also evidence that the low rate of turnover of bank deposits 
characteristic of last year has been maintained, and that there has been, through 
the greater part of the year, some slackening of the general pace of monetary 
circulation. Theie was, moreover, a very marked decrease in the rate of currency 
expansion, particularly in the first eight months of this year. In the last two 
mouths the results have not been so favou able — an indication that we cannot 
afford to relax our efforis to eusuie that surplus purchasing power uiisiiig out ot 
Governmental disbursements is canalised into public saving. The Government, on 
their part, are vigilantly reviewing both the scope for reducing the load on the 
country’s lesources constituted by our own and the Allies’ war efibrts and the possibility 
of adding to the available supplies of goods required for public consumption. This, 
indeed, is the main object of the Hydari Mission which, it is hoped, will succeed in 
reducing the economic load incidental to the use of India as a base for lurther 
operations in the East. 

International Monetary Fund 

The Reserve Bank continued to effect sales oi gold on behalf ol His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the U.S.A. and these contributed bubsturitiaily to 
the reduction of the inflationary gap. bales of liend-Lease silver, which were 
commenced in the middle of the year, have further aided in mopping up surplus 
resources which do not find their way to Government loans. 

In my last budget speech, I referred to the expteted convening of a Conference 
of the United Nations to consider the plans put forward for luleruational monetary 
legulation in the post-war period. The United Nations Moiietuiy and Financial 
Conference, consisting of representatives of forty- four nations, met in July in the 
United States at the invitation of President Koosevelt, and, as the House is 
aware, India was presented at the Conference by a delegation in which I was accom- 
panied by the Governor of the Reserve Bank, the Economic Adviser to Government 
and two distinguished non-officials. 

The main conclusions of the conference relating to tbe establishment of a 
International Monetary Fund and an International Bank foi Reconstruction and 
Development are recorded in Articles of Agieement to which none ot the (:)overn- 
ments is as yet committed. 3 he Articles are incorporated in a Final Act of the 
proceedings of the Conference winch have been published. The Indian Delegation 
have now submitted their report to Government and it will be placed before the 
House in due course when the conclusion of the Conference can be reviewed in the 
light of the action taken on them by the principal countries concerned, in particular 
by the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Settlement of War Balances 

I referred last year to the importance of an orderly liquidation of war 
balances for the success of any international monetaiy scheme. The Joint State- 
ment by Experts on which the Conference based its deliberatious omitted any 
mention of this problem, although the original plan of the British Treasury 
recoguised the desirability of some provisions to deal with it, and the first two 
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Tersions of the United States Treasury plan contained some actual provisions to 
this end. 

The Indian Delegation pressed the Conference to provide for partial multilateial 
clearing of war balances thiough the machinery of the Fund, in the inteiest 
alike of promoting economic development of backward countries and assisting the 
broad objective of the Fund to secure the expansion of multilateral trade, tor the 
relegation to bilateral channels of the whole of the largo area of trading involved 
in the settlement of war balances might seriously constrict the scope of multilateral 
tran sanctions. The proposal was, however, negatived by the Conference primarily on 
the ground of thd limited size of the Fund in relation to the magnitude of the 
war balances. The question, therefore, remains one for settlement in direct 
negotiation with the United Kingdom. 

Un the termination of the Bretton Woods Conference and before my return to 
India, 1 spent a short period in London and 1 took the opportunity of having 
preliminary talks with His Majesty’s Treasury officials on the question of India’s 
sterling balances. Bince many of the material data were still incomplete and un- 
certain, particularly the exporting capacity of Great Britain in the immediate post- 
war years on the one band, and the development reqiiiiements and absorbing 
capacity of India on the other hand, these conversations were necessarily directed 
towards exploring the background of future discussions and the indication of a 
suitable time-table for more dehnite negotiations. 

Development Programme 

The vicissitudes of the war in the West have, I am afraid, disturbed the 
provisional time-table foieshadowed at these talk^, and 1 do not anticipate that any 
negotiation can be usefully entered upon until after the end of the war with 
Germany. In view of the lack of definition at this stage of our own development 
programme, I do not think that tbe dvlay should be piejndieial to India’s interests. 
Indeed it may well prove necessary that any uegotiaiions to be earned on should, 
in the first instance, be of a tentative character and should secure both parties an 
agreed opportunity for review at a later stage when firmer data may be expect- 
ed to be available. 

In the meanwhile, sterling continues to accrue fiom market purchases and from 
payments received in London on account of recoveisble war expenditure incurred by 
the Allied Governments in India. During ths last eleven months of the current 
financial year, £248 million were added to the Reserve Bank’s holdings, and it is 
estimated that allowing for the receipts duiing tbe last month of the year, the 
total holding as on March 31,194^), will be of the order of £1,030 million. It is 
hoped that the rate of accrual will be slowed down in future both by diversion of 
some of the demands now made on India to other souices of supply and by an 
increase in compensatory imports. 

It must also be remembered that any payments that will become due from 
India to His Majesty’s Government for stores rtquired for her post-war defence 
forces or in connection with terminal adjustments after the war will paitly 
counteract these accretions. Bo also will the iiipee sale- proceeds of surplus stores 
and other assets belonging to His Majesty’s Goverument that are disposed of in 
India. I mention these factors which may operate to mitigate the further aggia- 
vatioD of a problem which is already sufficiently formidable. 

With the virtual completion of the scheme of repatriation of liabilities of the 
Government of India, including payments on account of railway and railway deben- 
tures referred to in my last budget speech, there was a limited scope for the utilisation 
of sterling during the year, with the exception of £15 million for the capitalisation 
of a portion of India’s Non-efiective charges which I have explained earlier and of 
£10 million for the acquisition of the M and B. M. Railway, and the B.N. Railway. 
Tbe outstanding sterling liabilities of the Government now stand at about £11 million. 
The holders are mostly residents of places situated outside the aiea covered by 
the Vesting Orders, although small amounts continue to be tendered occasionally. 

I referred last year to His Majesty’s Government’s willingness and to set aside, 
each year, as a special case, a part of the dollars accruing from India’s export surplus 
to the U. S. A., an amount earmarked eptcifically for India’s post-war development. 
After a very careful examination of current figures and tendencies, we have agreed to 
accept an amount of $20 million for the calendar year 1944 and a similar amount 
for 1945, subject to re-examination later in the light of the relevant statistics for 
that year. This figure is, of course, in addition to what we need for current 
requirements. In agreeing to it, we have recognised that it was both reasonable 
»nd necessary, with a view to ensuring the stability of the sterling system in which 
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we are bo closely intereBted, that we should continue to make Bome contribution to 
the replenishment of the Bterling area rcBerves. which had depleted in the common 
war efiort. 

Post-Wak Planning 

On the other hand, we have naturally been anxious to make some immediate 
tanpble provision for foreign exchange for the purchane of capital goods likely to be 
required for India's post-war development purposeB, and we feel that the arrange- 
ment described represents in the circumstances a fair and valuable concesBion to 
this point of view. The relevant figures will be under periodic review and the 
House may rest assured that at no stage will India’s direct interests other than 
those in which she herself has a gieater, although indiiect, interest. 

Last year, I referred to the twin Bubjects of post-war planning and reconstruc- 
tion finance, and have but little now to add to the ireneral picture which I then drew. 
In the matter of detailed planning for post-war development much ]>rogrefls has 
been achieved during the past twelve months, and the creation of a separate 
department at the Centre for this purpose and of suitable planning organiBations 
111 the Provinces and States bear witness to the determination of the various 
govern mental authorities in this immense country that the end of the wai will 
not find them unprepared for the major campaigns of the peace to follow. But it 
must he obvious that, so long as war conditions continue not only in India but in all 
the Allied countries, resouices of materials and manpower must remain mobilised 
for the immediate task of achieving victory. Once that tusk has been accomplished 
and the inevitable period of adjustment has passed, it will be possible to initiate 
the execution of plans for post-war development. 

riiese physical limitations to the super-imposition of a forward policy of 
national development on an economy subjected to the stiain of total war have 
their counterparts in the financial sphere. Bo long as the finan^ual and eiuicncy 
system of the country is overstrained iu the maintenance of the war effort or in 
securing the early stages of transition from war to peace, heavy new expenditure 
on national development sciiemes would be dangerous in the extreme. In other 
words, post-war development must mean and must continue to mean post-war 
development, and by no magic or optimism can it be made to mean war-time develop- 
ment. The first year or two at least after actual fighting endb will inevitably be 
for the Centre years of heavy deficit on revenue account. It will be during this 
period that the Provincial Governments will find of particular value the post-war 
Eeconstructiou Funds which they had the foresight and dettrmination to build up 
while the war was still in progreHS. 

Industrial Development 

While it is indubitable that large-scale development projects cannot be 
initiated so long as war conditions continue, the Government have no 
hesitatiou embarking at once on such preparatory work as is found to be possible 
and desirable, or in taking auy action calculated to secure early results of anti- 
inflationary value. Thus of late the Government have set up a Central Electrical 
Power Board, an Irrigation and Waterways Board, a Eesettlement and Ke employ- 
ment Directorate with a network of employment exchanges, and have established 
numerous panels ot industrialists, assisted by Government personnel, to prepare 
plans for industrial development. 

Plans have been laid for high-level technical training abroad, on a large scale 
but suitably diversified, and steps have been tak ii to set up a Es. JO-ciore Govern- 
ment fertiliser factory to produce annually 350,000 tons of ammonium 8ul|)hate. 
This general policy the Government intend to continiiet and provision for Ke. 1 
crore has been made in the Budget for such measuns of a like nature as may be 
found practicable. This provision is over and above that included in the Budgets of 
the various administrative departments for their planning activities, f^honld these 
amount prove to be less than can usefully be spent the House will be moved to 
vote each Supplementary grants as may be required. 

National Development 

I said last year that if any effective development is to take place on ihc 
requisite scale in this vast country large amounts of moiity are bound to be 
involved ; and I expressed my firm conviction that the first pre- requisite of recon- 
struction finance is a sound financial posiiion, both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, secured by the fullest development of their respective taxation resources. 
I hold that conviction if possible still more firmly to-day. 

A vast scheme of national development of the kind contemplated by a number 
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of leaderB and writere, and by the Government, hae to be planned for, worked for 
and paid for. There is no easy road to big achievement in this field. It is essential, 
therefore, that not only the Centre but also the Provinces should lose no time in 
developing to the full their tiiiancial resources, since it is clear that the combined 
resources of all will hardly be adequate for the great end in view. For that reason, 
1 feel that those Provinces which made an eaily start and taxed themselves con- 
siderably in excess of their immediate revenue requirements should not, as a 
result of the favourable financial position in which they find themselves, be preju- 
diced in the matter of financial assistance from the Centte. It is our hope and 
intention that in due course a substantial distribution of Central revenues will 
take place, but the Provinces will, In addition, need all that they themselves can raise 
if the financial foundations of future development are to be suillciently broad-based to 
carry the contemplated load. 

It is in this context that the Estate Duty Bill, which I hope to introduce 
later in the Session, must be viewed. For this measure, together with the recent 
expansion of commodity taxation, nhoiild be regarded as the first concrete step 
towards the building up of a planned and expanding financial system for the future. 
The reaction of the country to measures such as liiese will, in my view, constitute 
the first real test of the scriousneHs of its intentions in the matter of post-war 
development. The second effective test will be the response to the Government’s 
efiTorts to eBtabli>^h a national habu of saving whi(di, with the denial of current 
consumption which it involves, will be necesssry for development purposes after 
the war as it is for holding inflationary tendencies in cherk during the war. 

It may be appropriate for me, in my last Budget speech, to devote a little 
more time to the subject of the fiscal means by which the Government of the 
future may be enabled to fulfil the high hopes now entertained, and to give the 
outcome of my own reflections on this topic. 

National Income 

Tax revenue depends, in the last resort, on the rate of tax and the national 
income. The national income, in its turn, is determined by the level of prices and the 
scale of economic activity. If then, to fulfil the programme of development, India will 
require a level of expenditure much more closely related to its present than its pre-war 
scale, a great deal must necessarily turn upon the future price-level and the future level 
of economic activity. Both these must be taken into account. There is a tendency to 
argue that the high level of prices which has been reached during the war — when so 
large a proportion of the productive powers of the nation are devoted to non-civilian 
ends — must be maintained in the post-war period, otherwise it will not be possible 
to raise the necessary lesources. 1 believe this to be a mistaken view. When the 
productive power of the nation is turned from manufactuiing for war to manufac- 
turing for civilian use, there will be a laige supply of goods available and this 
additional supply must result, in my judgment, in lower prices for those goods. 
Blit if Bimultaneously the total volume of activity deplo}ed during the war can be 
maintained and increased, the total national income can be maintained and even 
increased in spite of a fall in unit-prices. 

It is the maintenaiice of the aggregate national income in terms of money and 
not the stabilisation of prices of individual commodities that should be the objective 
in the years after the war. It may well be that in that period some prices will rise, 
and some will fall— for it is the inevitable consequence of rapid changes such as 
those of the last five years that relative price changes should get out of step — 
nevertheless, our effbrts should be directed rather to the maintenance of the aggre- 
gate figures upon which the fiscal authoiities can operate than upon the guaranteeing 
to each particular group of producers of the prices which their products may, in 
certain cases quite fortuitously, have attained during the war* 

Taxation 

But while it will be necessary in the post-war years to impose taxation of a 
magnitude comparable with that existing at the present time, it by no means 
follows that the existing scheme of taxation should continue when the present 
hostilities have ceased. Excess Profits Tax is an obvious expedient in time of war 
to secure reversion to the State of a due proportion of any increased profits made by 
industry in the abnormal conditions then prevailing. Any schtme for the levy of a 
special tax upon such increase of profits can at best be of a somewhat rough and 
ready nature, no matter what degne of thought and care have gone 
to the devising of the enactment that gives effect to it. Moreover, 
the datum line from which excess profits are measured must inevitably bear less 
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and less relation to current realities as we get further from the pre-war years. 

desirable that this war-time expedient should vanish 
with the emergency that brought it into being. 

Repeal ot the Excess Profits Tax would not, however, represent a proportionate 
loss of revenue, for Excess Profits Tax is allowable as a deduction in computing 
profits assessable to income-tax and super-tax, so that with its repeal, 
profits assessable to income-tax would be correspondingly increased. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the extent and duration of the post-war 
boom during which industry will be engaged in repaiiing the ravages 
of war and whatever may be the scale of the profits that are expected 
to accrue from the plans tor the post-war expansion of induntry, taxes on non- 
agricultural income can hardly be expected to continue to play the overwhelming 
part in the scheme of national finance that they now do. 

The projected estate duty on property, other than agricultural property, would 
be capable of restoring in due course the position as regards the aggregate contri- 
bution made by the industrial, commercial and professional classes of the commu- 
nity as such. It has to be remembered, however, that these form but a small 
proportion of the total population of the country and it will be necessary to secure 
a further contribution from the remainder. 

Agricultural income-taxes would go some way to achieve that end, and this 
is, in my view, an inevitable development if the Provincial Governments, to whom 
this source of revenue is allocated by the Constitution, are to play their part in 
mobilising the resources of the country for the piosecution of the campaign against 
poveity, illiteracy and ill-health. 

Our main revenue from commodity taxation has hitherto been derived from 
customs duties and these are likely to remain a highly important source of revenue 
for many years. Indeed, in the immediate post-war period, extensive importation 
of capital goods and replenishment of stocks of uigently needed consumer goods of 
all kinds may cause customs receipts to soar to unprecedented heights; and though 
they may decline sharply once the market has built up adequate stocks of goods 
for general consumption, they are likely to remain buoyant for a number of years. 
With the growing industrialisation of the country, however, this source of revenue 
can hardly be expanded and may, indeed, appreciably contract, particularly if the 
customs tariff should be given a more positively piotective complexion; moreover 
there are decided objections to burdening capital goods and raw materials with too 
high rates of duty. 


Sales Tax 

As an instrument of commodity taxation, reliance will, therefore, increasingly 
have to be placed on Central excises. The exigencies of war-time finance have 
already necessitated systematic exploration of this field. New excises have been 
introduced which are already lucrative and can be expanded; and the law and 
procedure relating to Central excises have been consolidated in a compendious code, 
which has been so fashioned as to enable the present exetses to be enlarged or 
further excises to be added as the Central Government's finances may, from time 
to time, require. 

Another possible major development in the field of indirect taxation lies in the 
expansion of the sales or turnover tax. This source of revenue has so far been but 
lightly tapped in India, but increasing recourse to it may be necessary in order to 
finance schemes for economic expansion, yince the first World War the sales tax 
has become an important feature of the revenue systems of most leading countries 
ot the world and, in some of them, has rivalled customs and even income taxation. 
During the present war a purchase tax has been introduced in the United Kingdom, 
which has not only helped to check inflation in that country but has yielded a very 
large revenue. 

In India, the sales tax is a provincial impost and has been applied only in 
five provinces ; and, except in the province of Madras, the yield so far is compara- 
tively small. As with other indirect taxes care is necessary to prevent the incidence 
from being too regressive. Problems also arise from uneven incidence in contiguous 
territories. It would obviously be to the advantage of the consumer and of trade 
In general if the tax were applied (in so far as may be practicable) in the same 
rates, and to the same classes of transaction throughout the country. It is possible 
that with the aid of the Central Government, a comprehensive system might be 
devised and administered on a national basis, the net proceeds accruing to the 
governments of the participating units. An all-India tax of this kind would 
greatly assist the provinces with their plans for development ; and if higher rates 
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were imposed on luxury goods, it should also assist in counteracting the inflationary 
tendencies of a period of expansion. 

There is one further issue to which I must make reference. Public discussions 
of the advantages of the State ownership or operation of industry, 

as against the advantages of private enterprise, are being very actively 
pursued at the present time, which is natural in view of the intrinsic 

importance of the question. But, in the public consideration of these matters, I 
feel that perhaps insufficient attention has hitherto been paid to the question 
whether it would not be advisable to extend State ownership of industries as a 
source of additional revenue. It may well be that in the future the State may 
find it ' necessary to nationalise certain industries — especially those with large 
possibilities of expansion — in order that it may have at its disposal additional 
sources of income for the sustenance of national well-being as a whole. 

New Proposals 

I return now to the problems of the year immediately ahead. Against a 
total estimated expenditure, military and civil, of Ks. 517*63 croiea, the total revenue 
at the existing level of taxation is estimated at Rs. 353’74 crores, leaving a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 163*89 crores. On the assumption that the whole of this gap were to 
be filled up by borrowing, the pattern and proportion of our war-time budget would 
seem to challenge comparison with that of any belligerent country. We have, 
however, as I explained in detail last year, to keep in view a larger and more 
comprehensive target if we are to minimise not merely our own budgetaiy deficit 
but the gap between total rupee outgoings, whether on our own or Allied account, 
and total rupee incomings, whether by taxation, borrowings, sales of bullion or 
other devices for absorbing surplus purchasing power. Whilst the general picture, 
in the light of this more exacting objective, gives less cause for satisfaction, I have, 
on a careful survey, come to the conclusion that no really significant improvement 
could be eflected by any practicable major change in the sphere of Central taxation. 

Wartime Taxation 

The scope for further improvement in this field lies rather, in my opinion, in 
the direction of greater efibrts to combat evasion and in the enforcement of existing 
tax obligations. I trust that we shall have the support of the House and the 
country in that policy. For the rest, we must rely on the expansion of our 
borrowing programme and on the response of the public, born of the gradually 
widening appreciation of its importance to the maintenance of the economic health 
of the community, and assisted by the operation of the various controls. 

In the sphere of direct taxation it is proposed to continue the Excess Profits 
Tax at the present rate together with the scheme of conpulsory deposits, for a 
further year up to March 31, 1946. As regards income-tax, we have given consider- 
able thought to the problems which will shortly arise in regard to the financing of 
the re-equipment of industry. 

Our scheme of wartime taxation has throughout been so devised as not to 
deplete, and on the contrary to strengthen, the reserves at the disposal of industry 
for meeting the calls which will be made upon them in the post-war period. In 
this respect we may, without undue sacrifice of modesty, claim to have shown more 
foresight than we have been given credit for. Nevertheless we are conscious that 
the restoration and expansion of the machinery of production will call for some 
new form of assistance and we feel that we are justified in adapting to Indian 
conditions the measure of relief which has been announced in the United Kingdom. 
This will take the form of the grant of special initial depreciation allowances in 
respect of new buildings erected, and new plant and machinery installed, after 
March 31, 1946. These allowances will, in the year in which they are given, be an 
addition to the usual depreciation allowances and they will not be deductible in 
arriving at the written down value. They will not be given for E. P. T. purposes. 
It is proposed to prescribe these allowances by rule but 1 may state here that the 
figures I have iu mind are 20 percent on plant and machinery and 10 per cent on 
buildings. Allowances at these rates, in addition to the usual rates, should provide 
substantial encouragement for the early re-equipment of industry. 

1 am also proposing to allow for income-tax purposes expenditure on scientific 
research. The proposals follow generally the provisions in the U.K. Finance Act, 
1944, which have been described by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as '*a compre- 
hensive attempt to relieve from taxation altogether funds devoted by industry to the 
support of fundamental research, to the translation of laboratory research to 
production and to the full-scale development of the product.” The proposals^ ih 
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brief, are the allowance of current research expenditure as it is incurred, the 
allowance of payments to recognised research bodies and institutions and the 
allowance over a period of five years or over the life of the assets, if shorter, of 
research expenditure of a capital nature. 

Provisions for these reliefs, as well as for earned income relief, which I will 
now explain, are contained in a Bill to amend the Income-tax and E,P.T. Acts 
which is being put before the House. 

Income-Tax 

Differentiation for income-tax purposes between incomes that are earned by 
personal exertion and incomes that are not so earned has long been a feature of 
the taxation systems of many countries, including England and the U.S.A. It has 
been somewhat aptly described as the only method by which the depreciation of 
the human machine can be adequately recognised in taxation. Recent developments 
in India have emphasised the inequity of the identical treatment of earned and 
unearned incomes and this is an appropriate time at which to introduce this 
distinction into our systom. 

The Finance Bill provides that there shall be an exemption of one-tenth of 
earned income subject to a maximum (in terms of income) or Ks. 2,000. The 
Income-tax Amendment Bill to which 1 have referred contains provisions for 
giving effect to this proposal. The exemption will be given only in respect of 
income which may be described as ^ derived from personal exertion and will not 
therefore, for example, apply to the income of companies or in respect of dividends, 
interest on securities or income from property. It will be given only for income- 
tax and not for super- tax. 

The cost of this earned income relief is estimated at about Rs. crores, of 
which the Centre will bear Ks. 2| crores. To make up for this loss I propose to in- 
crease by 3 pies the surcharge on slabs of income above Rs. 15,000 and on incomes 
taxable at the maximum rate. This increase will not apply to l^fe Insuraute Com- 
panies whose combined rate of income-tax and super-tax will continue to be 63 pies. 
It is estimated that this small increase will yield about Rs. 4 crores. 

Customs and Excise 

In the sphere of indirect taxes, the Customs surcharges which are being levied 
for revenue purposes during the present abnormal conditions will be continued for 
another year. In the Central Excise tariff a further change is proposed in respect of 
tobacco. The improved shipping situation has enabled the limit placed on the propor- 
tion of imported tobacco in the more expensive types of cigarette to be raised from 
30 to 70 per cent. It is accordingly now proposed that the highest class of flue-cured 
tobacco in the excise tariff should be subdivided into three and should be subjected 
to a duty of Rs. 7^, Rs. 5 or Rs. 3^ a pound, according as it is intended for use in 
the manufacture of cigarettes containing more than 60 per cent, more than 40 but 
not more than 60 per cent, or more than 20 but not more than 40 per cent by weight 
of imported tobacco. 

Minor changes include a parallel increase in the rate of duty on flue-cured 
tobacco intended for any purpose other than those specified in the tariff. Comple- 
mentary changes to these will be made in the Oustoms tariff where the standard rate 
of duty on unmanufactured tobacco is being raised to Rs. 7i a pound, with no sur- 
charge, and the rates for related;! terns — cigars, cigarettes and manufac tured tobacco — 
are being re-fixed so as to correspond. These changes, which will come into effect 
immediately by virtue of a certificate under the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 
are expected to result in an increased revenue of Rs, 3 6 crores under Excise and 
Rs. 2*4 crores under Customs, a total of Rs. 6 crores. 

The only other changes included in the Finance Bill this year relate to postal 
parcels, the traffic in which continues to increase at a rate with which it is difficult 
to cope. The rate, which is now C annas for the first 40 tolas and 4 annas for every 
40 tolas thereafter, will be raised to a uniform 6 annas for every 40 tolas. It is also 
intended to raise the surcharge on telephone rentals from one-third to one-half, and 
that on trunk call fees from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The surcharge on ordinary 
and express telegrams will also be increased by one anna and two annas respect- 
tively. The total additional estimated yield of these increases is Rs. 1,35 lakhs. 

Excluding the effect of the proposals for relief to industry in respect of re-equip- 
ment and scientific research, of which no reliable estimate can be made at this 
stage, the changes in taxation and in postal and telegraph rates will yield an estima- 
ted increased revenue of Rs. 3.60 crores, which would reduce the prospective deficit 
to RiS. 155.29 crores. 
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India’s Financial Position 

Though this is the end of my last Budget Speech, the Houee will be relieved to 
learn that I do not intend to inflict on it a recital of the financial events of my 
period of office. So much has happened in these six years — a longer period, I 
believe, than that of any of my predecessors— and changes of such a scale and 
complexity have been brought about, that I will not attempt to summarise them. 1 
would rather leave that task to the historian and the economist, who will in due 
course pass judgment on the handling of these matters. 

No man who bears so large a share of responsibility ns the Finance Member of 
this Government for the stability of this great country with its enormous population, 
could fail, during the course of the last few years, to experience the most intense 
and prolonged anxiety. No man in that position, beset from day to day with 
harrassing problems clamouring for instant solution, could claim that all his decisions 
had proved to be right. I have been sustained throughout these troublous times by a 
firm belief that I was acting in the best interests of India. I have been conscious 
that the difficulties that will arise after the war may be even greater than those of 
the war, and I have tried, so far as I could, to do nothing that would aggravate 
them, I have had constantly in mind the thought of the fuller status that India 
may shortly be expected to achieve, and have endeavoured to order the matters 
entrusted to me in consonance with that expectation. 

I am confident that the financial position of this country is one of immense 
strength, and that it has successfully weathered the violent storms to which it was 
exposed. It is not merely the extinction of all her external obligations, and the 
replacement of them by massive assets, but the fact that even her internal unproduc- 
tive debt must be a far lighter charge on the national income at the new levels 
which she will obviously be able to maintain in the future. This has been 
achieved at great sacrifice, but it has none the less prepared the stage for the 
momentous developments of the years to come. 

I realise that problem of great difficulty and intricacy still await solution. They are 
part of a tangle of world problems which is the inevitable heritage of war. In 
spite of the lessons of the last great war and its aftermath and in 
spite of all that has been said on the subject during the present war, it has not 
yet proved practicable to devise and ensure that just allocation of the cost of war 
among the participants in a common cause. 

It is not merely the evaluation of enormous material devastation, nor the 
api)raisement of the extent of sacrifice, in terms of blood and sweat and tears, 
which has denied all accountancy; it is the proportionate distribution of the final 
burden among partners of widely varying capacity and with entirely differing 
standards of living which needs to be effected as equitably in the international 
field as modern system of national taxation aspire to do in the domestic sphere. 
Speaking entirely for myself. 1 cannot see how the pooling of currently available 
resources, coupled with the acceptance of the fortuitous location of the ravages of 
war can provide a complete solution for problems of this character. 

Before I sit down, Sir, i should like to take this occasion to express my 
gratitude to the devoted band of official assistants who have served me so well in 
times of unparalleled strain and difficulty. Their numbers are sadly restricted, and 
the demands on them have been unlimited, but they have responded so nobly 
that I should be failing in my duty if I did not publicly accord them this need 
of recognition. 

National War Front to go 

2nd. MARCH By 55 votes to 43, the Assembly to-day passed Sir Yamin 
Khan's resolution asking the Government to take immediate steps to abolish the 
National War Front branch of the Department of Information and Broadcasting 
and to liquidate forthwith the National War Front organisation in the Centre and 
in the Provinces. Some vigorous canvassing by the Opposition preceded the vote 
and Mr. Kailash Behari Lai (Nationalist) who had apparently decided to abstain 
from voting was persuaded to change this mind and was led to the *ayes’ lobby. 

Mr. G. 8. Bozmnn^ who spoke on the motion, announced the Government’s 
intention to replace the National War Front by a substitute organisation ’‘for giving 
information and instruction which would help in securing the co-operation of the 
people in the working of the controls etc.” He also gave details of the official 
scheme. The Central organisation, Mr. Bozman said, would supply publicity 
guidance notes on all Indian problems and literature to the provincial unite but the 
Provinces would be free to adapt the material to their own needs. The cost of the 
icheme would be shared between the Centre and the Provinces in the proposed 
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ratio of two-thirds to one-third for recurring expenditure and fifty— fifty for non- 
recurring expenditure. The scheme, Mr. Bozman pointed out, differed from the existing 
National War Front in two important respects. The basic approach to the people 
would be informative and factual instead of emotional and exhortatory. While the 
primary task of the organisation would continue to be publicity of an educative 
nature for war and problems arising directly out of the war, there was nothing to 
prevent it from being utilised for nation-building activities. It bad been made clear 
to the Provincial Governments that the Central Government did not wish to inter- 
fere with the publicity work they were themselves doing. The new organisation 
would be wholly under the administrative control of the Provincial Governments, 
but would rely a great deal on non-oflicial co-operation, advice and assistance It 
had been suggested to the Provinces that for every distinct unit, there might be an 
Advisory Committee consisting of non-officials and officials concerned with war 
publicity. In addition, provincial units could constitute with the Minister or the 
Adviser and in charge of the Department concerned and non-officials a similar 
committee foi the whole Province. The new scheme, he said, was generally accept- 
able to the Provinces, subject to modification on points of detail. The Centre was 
not insisting on absolute uniformity and bad met or would meet Provinces on the 
points. One Province might decide finally to stand out of the scheme: if so, the 
Centre would have no objection. One or two Provinces might continue at their 
own cost non-official organisations comparable with the National War Front, but 
these would be separate from the new organisation and none of the finance would 
be provided by the Central Government. Mr. Bozman thanked non-officials all over 
India who had done sterling honorary work for the National War Front. He hoped 
that many of them would continue to help under the new scheme and he knew that 
in many Provinces they would do so. 

Earlier, Mr. Bozman replied to points from the various speeches made on the 
resolution which, he said, contained a certain amount of miHunderstanding and 
misinformation on the functions and objects of the National War Front. Statements 
had been made in the House of the work of the N. W. F. in the Provinces. He 
would speak of the Front in relation the Centre. Giving the history of the N. W. 
F., Mr. Bozman recalled how it was started nearly ih 1942 shortly after the 
Japanese entered the war and scored quick victories. There was nervousness and 
food-stocks went underground and even currency and coins began to be hoarded to 
the detiiment of the country’s economy. It was, therefore, imperative lo restore 
confidence as early as possible. The N. W. F., Mr. Bozman went on to say, was 
accused of dabbling in politics. It might be because of the confusion on the part of 
a few of the objectives and mission of the organisation. In a widespread organisa- 
tion of recent and rapid growth it was impossible to secure hundred per cent 
iiuderstaiiding of its objectives and hundred per cent discipline. He must, however, 
definitely assure them that the N. W. F.’s policy bad always been to keep out of 
politics. Mr. Bozman said that the money spent in India for publicity was micro- 
scopic compared to the money spent by the Governments in United Kingdom and 
U. 8. A. He calculated that the amount spent here worked out at one pice per head 
per annum. The British Government had been spending on advertisements alone 
on an average fourteen annas per head per war year, while the Government of 
Indians expenditure including the N. W. F., Air and advertisement bills was about 
three and half pies per head. Mr Bozman emphasised that the National War Front 
was not a recruiting organisation and recruiting as such was not its business. But 
if it was implied that the efforts of the N. W. F. to inculcate the faith and courage 
and the will to meet agression had not helped recruitment, directly or indirectly, 
then he thought he must correct that impression. Many young men, after attend- 
ing the N.W. F. rally, voluntarily stepped forward and had joined the ranks of 
India’s fighting men. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti said that the leader of the House stated last 
time that, by the time the debate was resumed Government would be in a position 
to state what decision they had arrived at in the matter. He invited him to 
enlighten the House on the question. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Unattached) declared that the National War Front 
was only ostensibly non-official, but in that organisation only safe non-officials 
were wanted and real non -officials were discharged. Being a non-official himself, he 
had joined the organisation at the request of the Premier of Orissa, but gave it up 
in a few months. 

Bev, J. C, Chatterji (nominated) admitted that improvement was necessary 
in the National War Front, but he thought that the organiBaiion itself should 
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not be aboliehed. The reBolution had asked not for reform, but for abolition of 
the National War Front, and he felt that so long as war was on, there was need 
for Buch an organisation. 

Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum (Congress) said that the vast majority of the people in this 
country had nothing but contempt for the National War Front, set by the Govern- 
ment. He asserted that the organisation was utilised not so much against the 
Japanese and the Germans but against popular political parties. Complaints from 
the Punjab were numerous and frequent that the Front was used for the party 
purposes and the Government of India were silent because they have a Provincial 
Government there to their liking. Proceeding, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum said that the 
N. W. F. had purchased over 50 vans for publicity work which could have been 
more useful for despatching food to the famine-stricken areas in Bengal. Urging 
the liquidation lof the organisation ^as waste of time and waste of taxpayers' money*’, 
the speaker alleged that those engaged for the working of the National War Front 
were not there out of conviction but for personal gains and they would be loyal 
only to the Government of the day. 

Capt, Dalpat Singh strongly defended the National War Front and 
its activities. When India was made a base of operations, it was 
essential that there Rhoiild be an organisation to mobilise the resources of 
the country for the effort. He refuted the allegations that the National War Front 
was utiliBcd for party propaganda in the Punjab or for personal gains. The eight 
district loaders in his province and the provincial leader were not getting a single 
pie from the N. W. F. He pleaded for the retention of the organisation in the 
Punjab and hoped that the present working would not be disturbed in 
any way. 

The League And the Front 

Navmhzada Liaqat Alt Khan refuted the suggestion that the Opposition was 
against the war effort. But they were opposed to the misuse of public money **and 
the prostitution of the N. W. F. by interested people.” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had 
stated that the Muslim League was adopting an attitude of ^malevolent neutrality” 
in regard to the war. Whether it was benevolent or malevolent, the policy of the 
Muslim League was the only policy which any self-respecting person would have 
followed. The Muslim League drew the attention of the Government as early as 
June 1940 to mobilise the resources of India for the defence of the country. It 
was the Muslim League which asked the Government to take into equal partnership 
the people of this country to fight Nazi aggression. But Government had always 
depended upon those who were willing to dance to any tune that might be played 
in the lliite of British imperialisin. Bpeakers on the resolution, the Nawabzada 
continued, credited the N, W. F. with the claim for the enrolment of two million 
soldiers fiom India. Mr. Bozman, however, had made it clear that it was not the 
function ot the N. W. F. to recruit people. A supply of two million people out of 
a population of 4(X) millions did not reflect any credit on the N. W. F. If the 
Government had taken the people of India into their confidence and had asked 
the people of India to defend their own country, instead of two millions, there 
would have been twenty million recruits. Eeferring to the new scheme which Mr. 
Bozman outlined, the speaker said that it was so sketchy and there was so much 
‘ingredient of mischief in it” that it was difiicult for him to support it. The new 
organization would continue to do what the N. W. F. had done. As he had 
already stated, the resolution was not moved with the intention of impending war 
effort out because they were convinced that it had not only done any good to war 
effort but its continuance would harm the real interests of the country at large. 

Sir Mahomed Yamin Khan^ replying to the debate, declined to withdraw the 
resolution and thought that the new scheme was even worse than the N. W. F. 
The resolution as amended by Mr. T, S, Avinashilingam Chettiar^a amendment 
which sought that, immediate steps should be taken both in the Gen tie and the 
Provinces for the abolition of the National War Front, was put to vote and carried. 

Safeguards For British Commerce 

Mr. Manu Subedar (Cougress), moving his resolution asking for the removal 
of the Sections relating to British commercial safeguards, made it clear that he 
was not attempting to deal with any large political issues involved in the 
321 Sections of the Governmpt of India Act. He was only urging the removal of 
certain offensive Sections which had got in there by the backdoor, were derogatory 
to the dignity and self-respect of the people and the Government and sought to 
reatrict the legislative power of this House. Giving a history of these clauses, he 
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referred to the recommendation of the Simon CommiBsion and the declaration made 
by Sir Edward Benthall at the R.T.O. and pointed out that Indian leaders were 
at no time advocatinjj; diacrimination. The Nehru Report laid down that there 
ahould be no digcrimination on racial grounda. Mr. Subedar called attention to 
the fact that many of India’s leaders got inveigled into granting more and more, 
but the one leader who had been consistently opposed to them was Mr. Jinnah 
(cheers). These Sections were represented at the time as though for a transitory 
period. They had remained with them still however. They were based on mistrust 
and were forced on India by the threat : “either take these Sections or no political 
progress." These Sections were introduced on the ground that England had lent 
large sums of money to India and on the pretext that these guarantees were 
necessary to safeguard those sums. But now the boot was on the other leg ; every 
one of the loans had been repaid to England and against our will largo sums had 
been taken away in the form of sterling balances, for the orderly return of which 
efforts were being made without any great success. These Sections which disfigured 
the Government of India Act, these extra-territorial rights which Europ^n firms 
sought in this country, Mr. Subedar continued, had no counter-part in the statute 
of any other country in the British Commonwealth. The most objectionable feature 
was that they were extracted from India on the plea that they wore reciprocal and 
betokened equal partnership. There was also in the Incometax Act a Section which 
gave reciprocal tax relief to Britishers. Out of this provision, India got about 
Rs. 3 Inkbs while she gave benefit to the extent of Rs. 75 lakhs. Buch reciprocity 
existed in other fields too. He recalled Gandhijrs description of such a partnership 
as that between the giant and the dwarf. These, Mr- Subedar said, might be called 
sentimental grounds, but there were practical grounds on which he desired the 
removal of the Sections. Ho referred to the appointment of the Planning and 
Development Member and the 400-crore road plan. Men were dying lor want of 
adequate food, he said, and what were these roads for ? Were they to be used to 
go to the villages and remove the dead bodies ? Were not the petrol, asphalt and 
cement interests behind these road plans ? It was a mystery to him, Mr. Subedar 
added, whether it was the Bombay planners who had converted the Government 
or it was the Government which had converted the Bombay planners (Laughter). 
Speaking of the reported plan of the Development Member to proceed to England* 
Mr. Subedar asked: “Is the Planning and Development Member going there to 
officiate as high priest at the illegitimate marriage of big business in India with 
big business in the United Kingdom ? " (laughter). Was Sir Ardeshir receiving the 
assistance of Sir Edward and other members in his development plans ?“ Mr. 
Subedar went on to refer to the manner in which a match company which was 
not British but foreign had established itself in India and sent many Indian com- 
panies to liquidation and how the Lever Brothers had established themselves in 
India and sent to liquidation 42 small soap factories. Replying to the possible 
argument that the Government of India Act could not be amended piecemeal, Mr. 
Subedar pointed out that the Act bad been amended about ten times already. 
(Hear, hear). He quoted a shrewd American who described the Englishman in 
India as HaG — H for hypocrisy, A for arrogance and G for greed, (laughter), 
Mr. Subedar ended by quoting Mr. Amery’s declaration mwde to the Indian 
Scientists' Delegation that India enjoyed the fullest economic freedom and if she 
failed to take effective measures for her economic development, the fault lay with 
the members of the Government of India. Mr. Amery bad thus put the entire burden 
on the Executive Oouncillors, 

Mr. Ebsak Sait’s Amendment 

Mr. Esaak Sait moved an amendment seeking the appointment of a committee 
consisting of members representing all interests concerned to report to this House 
on the necessary provisions for replacing or repealing the Sections mentioned in 
the resolution. 

Government's View 

The Planning and Development Member, Sir Ardeshir Dalal^ indicating 
Government's views, summarised the history of the whole question of British 
commercial safeguards in India since the Montagu-Ohelrasford Report, up to Mr. 
Amery’s statement in Commons in July 1942, in connection with the Ciipps Offer. 
Mr. Amery then declared : “His Majesty’s Government made it clear in connection 
with the recent offer that a guarantee of the special protection for British commer- 
cial interests in India would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever 
constitution Indians might evolve after the war and that any such provisions would 
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more appropriately be a matter for negotiation with the future Government of 
India*’’ Sir Ardeshir quoted the Duke of Devonshire and proceeded : *'The position 
then is that, in regard to British commercial interests in India, H. M. G. will 
negotiate an agreement with a future Government of India. Till that time, the 
provisions in the existing Act, both in the field of legislation and executive action, 
will continue. “With the adoption of the policy of economic planning and develop- 
ment, these provisions have acquired a significance which they did not have before. 
Government intend to take a far more active interest in industrial development 
than they have done in the past. It is contemplated to expand existing industries 
and to develop a number of new basic industries of great importance to the well- 
being and advancement of India. 

Apprehension of Indian Business Interests 

**Under these clauses, it is open to any British company with a hundred per 
cent British capital and British directorate to establish itself in India and control 
such industries. More important still, it is possible for powerful combines and 
cartels with international ramifications to do the same. The chances of Indian 
industrialists competing on equal terms with such combines and companies with 
their vast experience and resources are very poor. As the Act stands at present, 
it is not possible for the Government of India to take any measures to help the 
indigenous industry against such competition. It is realised that Indian opinion 
does not regard such a state of afifairs with satisfaction. He will be a bold man 
who will prophesy when exactly the new constitution will come into being. It will 
probably take some years before the new Constitution Act is placed on the Statute 
Book, even assuming that all the present outstanding issues are settled at a compa- 
ratively early date. But planning for the economic development of India has already 
commenced and is going ahead. It cannot wait till a new constitution is finally 
settled and becomes the law of the land. 

“The problem is to arrive at some satisfactory solution on this issue. The 
solution must be sought not in a spirit of mutual antagonism and mistrust but of 
mutual co-operation and goodwill. Under happier political conditions, one can look 
forward to an ever-widening and almost endless vista of trade and business 
relationship between Great Britain and India for the benefit and prosperity of both. 
In the immediate post-war years, India has to look to the U. K. to a large extent 
for the supply of capital goods and the expert advice and assistance in the develop- 
ment of its industries which she so sorely needs. 

“Co-operation should be welcomed if it does not involve control or domination. 
The Indian industry should desire to control and direct its policy in a legitimate 
aspiration which should not be looked upon with hostility or mistrust. “The pro- 
blem, therefore, is to consider whether it is possible to arrive at any kind of con- 
vention or agreement now, without waiting for a complete constitutional settlement, 
BO that the industrial development of the country may not be hampered. The diffi- 
culties in the way should not be minimised. The Trade Agreement is intended 
to be part of a general political and constitutional settlement. It is difficult to 
isolate one part only of the whole complex of issues, political as well as economic, 
and to insist upon its settlement without considering the rest. If the spirit in 
which a solution of this difficult problem is sought is misunderstood, either here or in 
Great Britain, it may have an unsettling effect upon the business communities in 
both countries, which it is very desirable to avoid at a time when in the interests of 
India’s own development, closer trade relations are being sought. If it is not 
found possible to proceed by way of parliamentary legislation at this juncture 
pending consideration of the political and other issues involved, it will be necessary 
to explore the possibility of arriving at some kind of understanding which may 
remove the apprehensions of the Indian business community regarding the effect 
of the future operation of these safeguards on the post-war industrial development 
of India. 

Question Under Consideration of Government 

“The House will thus see that the Government of India are fully seized of this 
matter. It is engaging their active and earnest consideration.*’ The Government, 
Sir A Dalai reiterated, were fully aware of the situation but, he added, they would 
like to have an opportunity of further consideration of the matter. The result of the 
present discussion in the House would be reported to the Secretary of State and 
discussion would be entered into with H. M. G. ; and the House would be apprised 
of the situation as it developed after that discussion. In reply to an interruption by 
Mr. Abdul Qaiyums Sir Ardeshir said that the Government of India would enter 
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upon negotiations on the lines he had metioned and the results would be communi- 
cated to the House. Surely, it was not possible to do anything more. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that he supported the resolution (cheers) for more than 
one reason. He recalled that the whole of the Indian Delegation that went to the 
Bound Table Conference was unanimous that there should not be restriction of any 
sort on the discretion of the future Government of India in the matter of trade ; but 
it was most unfortunate that during the period of the Round "J'able Conference, the 
Delegation received no support from our own countrymen in this country. One of 
the reasons of the Delegation’s failure was lack of support from India. The atten- 
tion of the Indian Delegation was constantly drawn to the large sums which this 
country owed to England. He had not concluded when the house adjourned till 
April 4 when further discussion took place. 

Indictment of Govt. Policy 

9tli. MARCH : — The Assembly discussed to-day the Congress Party’s cut motion 
to reduce the grant for the Viceroy’s Council to Re. 1. Mr. Abdul Quatyum moved 
the motion. 

Sir Reza Alt (Muslim League) pointed out that the Executive Council had so 
far not done anything towards resolving the political deadlock, lie recalled that in 
1916, when the last war entered a difficult phase, nineteen members of the then Legi- 
slative Council submitted certain proposals to the Government of India and what 
they did at that time could be done by the members of the Executive Council. The 
Hydari Mission and numerous other missions and delegations, said iSir Reza Ali, had 
been sent out during the past eighteen months to England and America, which 
showed that they had been taking interest in all matters except resolving the political 
deadlock. He compared the members to Hamlet, tor thry were consideiing, they 
were thinking, and they were suspicious and doubtful. 8u* Dial Oaroe had suggested, 
f^ir Reza Ali said, that bombing in the tribal areas had been undertaken to protect 
Hindus. This apf)eared to be an attempt on the part of the External Affairs 8ectre- 
tary to divide the Hindus and the Muslims on the question of bombing of tribal 
areas. Cases of kidnapping occurred in the largest number in 1921, 8ir Reza pioceed- 
ed, but the Government of India had not bombed the trii)al people then and it was 
a very far-fetched pretext to say now that Government wanted to protect the unfor- 
tunate Hindu girls from Pathans. 

Detention Without trial Defended 

The Home Member, Str Francis Mudie, said that, when Mr. Abdul Qaiyum 
condemned the Government of India’s policy in detaining certain persons, he based 
his case entirely on a slogan. Talk of concentration camps might be good propa- 
ganda especially abroad where the facts of this country were not known and could 
not be verified, but members of this House should base their case on actual facts. 
“W^hat were the facts ?” asked the Home Member and proceeded to give a reply. The 
total number of persons under detention to-day was 7,500. These included Hurs and 
other criminals, a certain number of whom had had dealings with the enemy, or helped 
enemy agents and a large number of Bengal terrorists. He did not believe members 
of the House would wish to censure the Government for not releasing the Bengal 
terrorists. He was not sure if the Bengal Government would not take the strongest 
objection to being asked to release these terrorists ; so also, the 8ind Government in 
regard to the release of Hurs, After deducting these, the number of those detained 
in India for political reasons was 1,500. “Let us compare it with the population of 
this conntry,” suggested the Home Meinlier amid laughter from the Opposition 
benches. (Mr. Krishnamachari : What about those convicted ?). The Home Member 
pointed out that the number of persons detained by the Government of India was 
about 50. The others were detained by the Provincial Govern rnents. He was not 
giving the figures in order to plead that the Government of India's part was a small 
one in these detentions, nor to shelter behind the Provincial Governments. What he 
claimed was that, if the Government of India were erring, they were erring in good 
company. Every argument advanced against the detention was an argument not 
against the Government of India’s policy alone, but against the policy of the Provin- 
cial Gevernments. He was not suggesting that the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments all by an accident had hit upon the same policy. There 
were consultations between the Centre and the provinces from time to time. The 
Provincial Governments paid considerable attention to the views of the Home 
Department which received reports from all sources, and the Government of India, 
on their side, gave great weight to the views of the Provincial Governments. It 
could not possibly be that the policy followed by the Provincial Governments was 

22 
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Btiti-Indiaii, devdared the Home Member. It could not be thoiifj:ht to have any eitiister 
purpose behind it. Nor could these people be said to have been detained because 
they believed in or advocated self-government for India. Self-Government had been 
advocated by Mr. Jinnah, for instance, and the Punjab Premier. Nor were persons 
detained for any opinions expressed by them. If, as had been asserted, there was no 
right of free speech in this country, would Mr. Gandhi have been allowed to speak 
and write or Mrs. Pandit allowed to go to U.S.A. ? (Laughter from the Opposition.) 
Persons were detained simply and solely for what they would do if they were 
released. A great majority of them believed in violence or had had close association 
with those who believed in violence. Others there were who did not believe in 
violence, but they could not be released en bloc without risk. Mr. Srt Prakasa : 
What is the proportion of the population which suffered in August ? 

The Horae Member went on to assert that no Government could afford to take 
the risk, at the present moment, of a repetition of what hapiiened in 1942. Sir 
Francis proceeded to explain the policy of giadual release adojited by Provincial 
Governments and by the Government of Judm. Gradual release meaut release as 
rapidly as the Governments could, consistent with public safety, let these persons 
out. 8ome Provincial Governments might be over-rash, others over-cautious. It was 
entirely left to them. They did not even ask the Centre when they leleased any 
detenus. (A voice : Question.) The pace of the release depended almost e tirely on 
the behaviour of these persons after release. He had no doubt that gradual release 
was the correct ]>olicy. Under it, the number of detenus which in June 1943 was 
10,000 had, by October 1944, been reduced to 2,000, and in February, this year, it had 
been reduced to 1,350, or nearly 90 per cent of those detaiiud over 18 months ago had 
come out. That was a process which was going on, and he asked the House to 
endorse that process. The Home Member paid a tribute to the administrations which 
had performed the distasteful task and had never faltered in spite of violent and 
ignorant criticism. He asked the House not to give any vote which would be inter- 
preted as showing lack of appreciation of these administrations. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga (Congress) asked the Home Member to stay in jail for six 
months, so that he might develop a proper attitude towards persons kept in detention. 
He contended that there was no exaggeration in Mrs. Vijayalakshmi PundiPs figure 
of 18,000 persons in Indian prisons, for it inchidod persons who were not convicted 
and India was itselt one large prison house. Government was responsible for carrying 
00 propaganda in America that Mahatma Gandhi was a Japanese agent, said Prof. 
Ranga. It was after two years of this propaganda that Mr. Amery was forced to admit 
in Parliament that at no time did this Government make such a charge against the 
Mahatma. 

In the seven lakhs of villages in the country, food requisitioning officers were 
breaking into houses, and taking away gram, leaving no more than three months’ 
supplies. The Commonwoalih Relations Department could not satisfy the House as 
to why the new High CommisBioner of South Africa was being allowed to proceed. 
The Law Member did nothing to prevent the misinterpretation of the Defence of 
India Rules, even when the Federal Court drew attention to it. 

Dr. R, A. Banerjee (Ijcader of the Nationalist Party) called upon the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council to cast away their inferiority complex and be more 
assertive as to the rights of the people of India.” He enumerated eight grievances 
against the Government. The burden of the taxation on the poor people was heavy , 
the policy of the Government which had led to inflation bad proved disastrous and 
resulted in a famine in Bengal and other parts of India ; the financial adjustment 
between Britain and India in regard to the war was inequitable ; the Government had 
failed to safeguard the economic interests of the country, the Government had failed 
to prevent racial discrimination against Indians in South Africa and in other parts of 
the Commonwealth: the Government had kept a large number of men and women 
in detention without any trial , and lastly the Government had failed to resolve the 
political deadlock. 

Dr. N, B, Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, refuted the charge that Indian 
Members of the Government had brought about a constitutional muddle. **We are 
here”, he said, "because Opposition membeis indulged in a constitutional muddle”. 
He declared categorically that he was second to none lin this country in the desire 
to have a National Government and he wished it was in his power to get it. Like 
Bharatha in the epic, he was prepared to lay the crown at the feet of Rama when 
Rama returned after destroying Ravana and rescuing Sita. But here, Rama (the 
Congress) did not even go to Lanka, but came either from Wardha or Madras or 
Bombay without destroying Ravana and was wanting the crown. The Government 
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bad been called irremovable and irresponsible. He pleaded p;uiity, and reminded 
the House that they were functioning under the 1919 Act for which the Indian 
Members were not responsible. Dr. Khare asked if the motion moved to-day was 
part of the programme for the freedom flight and if the sponsors of the motion 
were sincere. If the motion was carried and if supplies were refused, the sponsors 
should go to the country, and start a “No-Tax” campaign (voice : You will put 
them ill jail.) The opposition had talked of Four Freedoms, but he said before 
those Freedoms could be obtained, there should be freedom from humbug. “You 
behold, in my person, sir,” he said, “a live victim of non-violent Nazism.” There 
was a time when the slogan was “Quit India”. Now the slogan seemed to be 
“Quit jobs so that we may get them.” Dr. Khare asked the House whether it 
believed that this war should be won quickly and in the interests of India. If the 
House believed in it, then every member must vote against the motion. (Voices : 
Why ?) The Congress had been against the war effort, and he would admit that 
the Congress had been willing to hurt and bold enough to strike, but the Muslim 
League was willing to hurt but afiaid to strike. Dr. Khare reminded the House 
that the first arrest to be made under the Defence of India Kiiles was made by 
the Congress Ministry in Madras, and it was that very Ministry which got Dr. 
T. 6. S. Kajan nominated to the Madras Legislature by the Governor, and then 
took him in as a Minister. As against the cnticisms made against his policy with 
regard to South Africa, Dr. Khare quoted from a Press leport of a statement which, 
he said, Mahatma Gandhi had made saying that he could not forget Dr. Khare's 
services on behalf of the Indians in South Africa. 

Indictment by League Spokesman 

Nawahzada Liaquat Alt Khan (Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party) 
said that the motion was intended to show the lack of confidence in the Govern- 
ment of India as constituted to-day. Ho described Dr. Khare as a “jester of the 
Executive Council”. Dr. Khare had justified his position by taking sheller under 
the Act of 1919, but the same Act, the Nawahzada pointed out, entitled the 
Opposition to express its lack of confidence in the Government, and there was no 
obligation to go to the country to pieach non-payment of taxes 

Nawahzada Liaquat Ali Khan condemned the bombing in the tribal areas, 
and said that Sir Olaf Caroe’s statement was like the statement of General Dyer 
who declared in connection with the .JallianwHlabagh outrage, that he would have 
continued to slioot if he had more ammunition . In regard to the composition of 
the present Government, the Nawahzada referred to Sir Sultan Ahmed’s statement 
on a similar motion last year, that, as the political parties had refused to join the 
Executive Council, the Viceroy had to expand his Council by appointing public 
men. That statement was incoriect, declaicd the Nawahzada. 'fhe Muslim League 
Party did not refuse to share the responsibility for the successful prosecution of 
the war, but what they refused to accept was the position of Britain’s camp 
followers. They wanted a position as co-partners in a common enterprise. 'I'he 
then Viceroy Lord Linlithgow was not prepared to give that j)roniise, and 
the Muslim League, as a self-respecting party, had no other choice but to refuse 
the offer. Criticising Lord Wavell’s reference to the present Government as a 
National Government, the Nawahzada said that only that government could be 
legitimately called a National Government which had the support, goodwill and 
co-operation of the people of the country. By no stretch of language, he asserted, 
could this Government be termed a National Government. '*Give up this pretence” 
he said. “Why do you want to deceive the world by such pretences ? Do not 
think that the world consists of fools and that you are the only wise men. The 
world knows that the Government of India has neither the backing nor the good- 
will nor the co-operation of the people. I do not cast any reflection on the honour 
of the honourable members ou the other side, but they should certainly recognise 
that we on this side of the House, are entitled to express the opinion held by a 
large section of the people in this country.” “Go and ask any Indian you like” 
he said. “I am talking of an Indian who does not want a job or contracts, and who 
wants to live in peace. You will hear a tale of woe.” Goucluding the Nawahzada 
said that he bad heard complaints of racial discrimination even in the armed forces. 
A number of Indian army officers belonging to various communities had told him 
of the prevalence :of racial discrimination* He urged the Government to remedy 
them. 

The Supply Member 

Sir A. Ramaswami MudaUar, Supply Member said that the Opposition bad 
bad pressed for a government wbKb had the backing on the elected elements in 
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the House. "All of us*’, he said, “wanted to have a Government of that sort, but 
when they try to put the blame on this Government, 1 think, they are very wide 
of the mark.” Dr. Banerjee had complained that this Government bad done 
nothing to resolve the political deadlock. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, in reply, 
referred to the fact, known to most members of the House that this Government, 
as a united body, and as individual members had, time and again, tried to do what 
they could to resolve the deadlock. Some of their efforts had not been liked by the 
one or the other section and did not come up to the expectation of the one or the 
other section. Again, proposals which were once anathema, had, with the passage 
of times, appeared to have become a little more reasonable. To suggest that the 
Government had done nothing would mean wiping out past memories. Referring 
to propaganda abroad, of which strong criticisms had been made, Bir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar said that he himself was in the United States for two months in 1943. 
He had lectured at various places and his addresses hud been published by the 
American Foreign Relations Council and not by any machinery uiuler the control 
of the Government of India. He invited the Opposition to show in those speeches 
one word of criticism or abuse of anyone. “1 was in a foreign country representing 
the Government of my country, and every Indian was sacred to me whatever 
differences I may have with him here. 1 have not said one unsavoury word, what- 
ever my differences may be”, he said. The Supply Member continued : ”Just look 
at the contrast of the propaganda that is being carried on on behalf of the party 
opposite. Look at the way Indians have been maligned and ridiculed, simply 
because they do not conform to your views, simply because you and I in this 
country could not come to an agreement. That is the propaganda that is going on 
and that propaganda is suficieut to bring India into disrepute.” 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar paid a tribute to the Finance Member who would 
lay down his office shortly. The Finance Member nad been criticised for 
many things. “The Finance Member,” Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said, “is not the 
one person who decined on policy, but everyone of us shares the responsibility t 
because the Governor-General-in-Council must take the responsibility for any 
measure in fact and in theory.” First, in the Commerce Department^ and then again 
as Supply Member, he had opportunities to weigh every one of the financial 
proposals, and it required no historian of the future to say that, as a whole, the 
Finance Member had dealt with this country as if it was his own country (cheers). 
It appeared to him, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said, as though the Opposition had 
not, to this day, realised that this country was at war. Some of the war measures 
had caused hardships, but he asked which country was there in the world to-day, where 
a section did not complain of the ways of bureaucracy ? For five years, he said, he 
had sat at his post to delend the interests of the country. The opposition had been 
in the wilderness and allowed the Government to be run without any proper 
criticism. There was not one to watch the economic interests of the people whom they 
had openly neglected. “1 say in all sincerity, to the honourable members opposite,” 
he said, "that there should exist some Goveinment in this country, so long as it is 
not possible for an agreement to be arrived at by the parties opposite. There is no 
sense in mere Nihilism”. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Opposition, said that he was reminded of 
the saying that an impressive delaration of patriotism was the last argument of un- 
patriotic persous. If it was true that Indian Members of the Government were 
patriots, it did not require a declaration such as was made by the last speaker. 
What the Supply Member said amounted to this : “I am as good a patriot as you» 
but nobody has confidence in me.” The confidence of the country was, after all, 
the real measure of partriotism, and it was a fact that none of the Indian Members 
of the Government had the confidence of the country. Indeed, at regards one or 
two of them, some of their own families did not agree with them (Laughter.) Mr. 
Desai ridiculed the claim that Indian Members of the Government had done their 
duty in the absence of the Congressmen from the House. Those Members, he 
declared, had done ill to this country, had acted in a manner that was a standing 
disgrace. The Finance Member had said that some Ks. 830 crores had been collected 
as loan since the beginning of the war. What, asked Mr. Desai, did it mean in terms of 
human value ? At the same time, money due to India had been sterilised, and the 
country bad been told this was not the time to disciiss Britain’s liability. The 
Commonwealth Relations Member had flouted the wishes of the House that he 
should not send a representative of the Government of India to South Africa. He 
)iad done nothing to prevent the deterioration of the Indian position in South Africa. 
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The Home Member had tried to make great play with the nurobersof detenues. Did it 
really matter what was the number of persons put in jail ? What mattered was who 
were the persons dealt with in this fashion and for what offence. 
Even if one man was kept in prison without trial and for an offence 

which the people of the country did not consider an offence, then, 

those who kept that man in jail did not deserve well of the country. 
Mr. Desai went on to ask to what purpose were the two and a half million Indian 
troops being used. For whose democracy were they shedding their blood ? *‘We 
are willing/^ he said, *‘to undertake the responsibility for fighting if only we are 
fighting for our freedom, along with the freedom of others. Mr. Desai said that by 
reason of the fact that their soldiers were in this country, the Americans had come 
to acquire a great deal of respect for the people of this country, and were interested 

in the freedom of this countiy. In any case, said Mr. Desai, the freedom of this 

country could not depend on his calling the Indian Members of the Government 
patriots “I assure you, I am prepared to risk losing freedom rather than call you a 
patriot,” he asserted. (Laughter.) Reverting to the sterling balances, Mr. Desai said 
that they were the result of sweat, starvation and famine, and he would not accept 
settlement about it made by this Government. *‘But I would make a present of all 
the sterling balances if England will say that from to-morrow we are free to arrange 
our afiairs. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of the House said he did not wish to emulate the 
Opposition in the use of intemperate language, but he could not allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to run away with one observation which he had made without 
challenge. Mr liesai had put the question whether Indian members of the Govern- 
ment. had advanced the cause of Indians freedom by one inch. Sir Sultan would 
respectfully answer : We have done certainly much more by sticking to our places lure 
than you have done” (interruption from the Opposition). Freedom of the country about 
which the Opposition members had talked so much, was freedom of this country. 
“You have no monopoly of the patriotism,” he asserted. “You may rest assured, 
you are not serving your country simply by abusing those who are doing their 
job” Sir Sultan went on to refute the allegations made about the Government of 
India carrying on propaganda in America. Malicious and fantastic siatements had 
been made, he said, about Indian publicity in America. Mr. J. J. Singh had made 
the statement that the Indian National Congress was the only political party in India 
representing all the various classes and communities. But when Mr. Singh heard 
that the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha were also going to send out 
reprepcntalivcR to America to place their case before the American public, be 
came forwaid with the plea that the presentation of the communal views in America 
would weaken the Indian case and stiengthen the British case. Jncidenially that 
statement demolished Mrs. Pandit’s statement that there were no religious diffeiences 
in this country at all. As regards Mrs. Pandit’s other statement that the whole of India 
was a concentration camp, Sir Sultan said that the Home Member had dealt with 
that charge, but the question had been asked how many were the convicted 
prisoners. Sir Sultan gave the figure as 26,000 after the August disturbances, and 
said that, out of that number, 21,000 had been released, and only 5,C0J remained. 
But, he asserted, that if they were convicted and sentenced by courts of law, it could 
not be said that Indian members of the Government were responsible for it. 
Refuting the statement that Indian soldiers were *rice soldiers,’ Sir Sultan 
confessed that nothing had pained him more than this derogatory expression. 
“If India is to get freedom it will not be because yon people have gone to jail, 
but because they have shed the last drop of their blood.” (Cheers.) In May last, 
he had visited Impbal, and the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers with whom he had 
talks, told him : “Go and tell our countrymen that we will not return to India 
until we have driven the Japanese out of Burma.” (Cheers.) Did the detractors 
realise tin t one Indian division supported by a tank division annihilated three 
Japanese divisions ? Instead of paying tribute to these people, they were being 
called rice-soldiers. He would be ashamed of speaking in those terms. Sir Buitan 
went on to deny the statement that the Indian Information Herviccs had issued 
hundreds of books in America. That was lie, he declared. Notone book had been 
issued. It was a black lie that the Agent-general was devoting his time to spying on 
Indian students and publicists, or that the Agent-General was getting 52,000 dollars 
a year to carry on anti-Indian propaganda, that 10.000 British propagandists were 
devoting their time to anti-Indian propaganda, or that the British Information 
Services distributed copies of Miss Mayo's book “Mother India.” 
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Sir Sultan declared that both Mr. Singh and Mrs. Pandit could never mislead 
American opinion. 

Mr. Qaiyum : Why take notice of them : (Laughter.) 

In reply to an interruption by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. asking why the Govern- 
ment of India should undertake to deny the statement that there were no religious 
diderences in India, Sir Sultan said that it was no use ‘‘shutting our eyes to 
the facts or denying that problems existed.” Problems, he added, could not be 
solved by accepting them, and tackling them with a full knowledge of their 
magnitude and extent. 

The House divided and passed the motion by a majority of eight votes. 

Government's Control Policy Criticised 

10th. MARCH : — The Assembly to day passed by 59 votes to 48 the Muslim League 
Party’s cut motion, moved by Mr. H, A, Sathar H, Esnak Saif that the demand under 
the head “Post-war Planning and Development” be reduced to one rupee. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson, speaking for the European Group, declared that members 
of his side of the House had supported some form of planning for the past year or 
more and, therefore, he was unable to go the whole way with the motion. They 
certainly did not wish to eliminate the Department, ft had produced valuable 
material and extremely able reports, but that did not mean that his Group were 
completely satisfied with the woikiug of the Department, and he was there to ask 
the Government for a specific definition of the functions of Ihe Department. They 
wanted to know whether those functions consisted of planning as distinct from policy, 
for there seemed to be a specific difference between the two. Planning to his Group 
meant fixing of definite targets for the country, a certain optimum of development 
that the present Government consideicd advisable in all circumstances. If the 
Government avoided pi inning in this sense at a time like tins when the war was 
drawing to a close, they would be falling in their duty, but his Group wanted to know 
definitely what planning entailed. The political constitution was inextricably mixed 
up with planning and that undoubtedly was worrying the Muslim League Party. 
J'hat only reinforced his point that these reports should be extremely careful to avoid 
any impingement on the policy of Government. These reports devoted a consider' 
able portion to State interest in industry, for instance. Was this planning or was 
this policy ? be asked. Plis (xroup held definite views about that qiustion, as on the 
question of assistance to be obtained from abroad. Again, the report stated that the 
iState might not hamper private euterpiise. but might prevent schemes which were 
unlikely lo succeed. Now, who was to decide whether a scheme was unlikely to 
succeed ? The main necessity of a debate on the subject, he suggested, was to enable 
the Planning Member to explain these points and others like the order of priority 
to be given to various development schemes. 

Mr. T. S, Avtnashilingan Chettiar (Congress) ^sa id that plans relating to industry 
and iiiduslnal policy were mainly guided by the profit-inakiiig motive and not that 
improving the lot of the villager, if money could do planning, the present Govern- 
ment could do It, but Ml. Chettiar pointed out, money could not do it ; what was 
needed was that planning should be done by persons who were in touch with the 
people, lived with them, and were prepared to die with them if necessary. Expert 
knowledge was no doubt iieceseary, but they could purchase that knowledge. But 
they could not purchase the large heait and the true sympathy which were so 
essential for planning. Hir Ardeshir himself bad admitted, Mr. Chettiar proceeded, 
that only a National Government could do planning for the country. Sir James 
Giigg had set apart Ks. one crore for rural development, but the Auditor-Generel had 
to report that proper accounts were not kept for a portion of the fund. Mr. Chettiar 
referred to the fact that the Congress using only a quarter of that sum bad been able 
to train a large number of workers and bad carried out educational and social woik 
of an effective kind. 

Sir a. Dalaii’s Reply to Criticisms 

Sir Arde 9 hir Dalai said that it appeared to him that he himself and his Depart- 
ment were being subjected to a piucer movement by the Congress on the one hand 
and by the Muslim League on the other ; but the unity of purpose of the two parties 
was confined to the attack on his Department. The attack was directed from ideals 
aud points of view which appeared to be somewhat confiicting. (A voice: Mr. 
Amery speaking.) 

The Congress position seemed to be, he said, that they alone would do the 
planning. “Well, Sir, 1 and the Government of which 1 happen to be a member, 
are not standing in the way of the Congress if they wish to do it.*’ But until they 
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composed their differences and came to sit on the Government benches, this Govern- 
ment had to carry on. (A voice : Associate us with that work. That is in the 
resolution of November.) What seemed to worry the Opposition, Sir Ardeshir went 
on, was that, if the unpopular Government did something which would redound to 
the good of the country, then the credit for it would go to this Government. That 
was what the Oongiess Party did not like. 

The League point of view. Sir Ardeshir continued, was different. The Govern- 
ment were planning on the basis of the present constitution, and the League was 
looking forward to fundamental changes in the constitutional position. He had. 
however, made it abundantly clear that the proposals made for post-war planning did 
not in any way affect the constitutional issues. Whatever form the constitution took, 
they would all benefit by the measures of economic development contemplated by 
the Department. The whole idea of planning was without prejudice to the idea of 
Pakistan, although personally he did not believe in Pakistan. Within the six months 
that the Department had hud time to get down to woik, they had set up a Technical 
Power Board, expanded the geolotrical survey, were sending some 500 students for 
technical training to U.S.A. and U. K., established employment exchanges, appointed 
a committee to consider the esUiblisbrnent of a technological institute, and expanded 
the Forest Research Institute. A great deal of woik had been done, he claimed, and 
it was only this Vlouso which seemed to take a gloomy pessimisLic and antagonistic 
view of that work. 

Sir Ardeshir refuted the suggestion that he had refused co-operation. From the 
day he assumed oHice. ho had made it clear that the one thing he wanted was public 
co-opeiation ; woik of this nature could not go on without public co-operation As 
regards the rcsolutiou passed last November he exidained that for tv^o days he tried 
to negotiate with the Lead-^r of the Opposition and a number of foimiilas were 
suggested He offered a Standing Committee of the House, which would be con- 
sulted at every state of formiilatioii of plans. But every suggestion was turned down. 
He had again expressed a willingness to have a Standing Committee of the House 
and he understood that a committee of the kind would be established now after all 
the unnecessary bickering and ill-will. But the Standing Committee then proposed 
would have been more valuable from the Opposition point of view than the present 
one. ‘*Want of co-opcratioii does not come from my side , it comes from the opposite 
8ide’^ he declared. (Cheers), As for the question why Government did lOt accept 
the resolution moved last session, Sir Ardeshir said that they had no alternative in 
view of the implications of the resolution which were explained by the Leader of the 
Ofipositiou. The claim had been made by the I^eader of the Upposition that his 
side of the House would fi 'mc the plans. That, said Sir Ardf -Mr, meant that the 
legislaluic was trying to toke upon itself executive functions whicii belonged to no 
Icgislaiure in the world. 

Sir Ardeshir reiterated hii view that plans of this kind could only be executed 
by a National Government hut meantime the piisent Government could not sit quiet 
while other countries were going ahead: the present Government could not sit idle 
and watch the economy of the country collapse That, he declaied, was the sole 
justification of the post-war planning woik done by the Government. 

Mr. Dksai’s Reply to Planning Member 

Mr. I^hulahhat Desai, in a brief intervention, referred to Sir A rdeuhir’s statement 
that only this House seemed to be pessimistic about his Dcpaitmcnt’s activities. Tf 
Sir Ardeshir imagined that the members of the Opposition and the country were far 
apart and that members on the Government Benches were very close to the people 
of the country, that was a flattering unction which might ho all right in his private 
chamber but did him no credit in this House. (Sir Aideshir : Not being a lawyer J 
have no chamber) (Laughter). 

Str Cowasjt Jehangir who, at this stage, interjected a question was greeted with 
angry cries from the Congress and Muslim League benches. 'J'here was a tense 
moment when Mr. Desai refused to give way to Sir Cowahji and raombers on the 
Congress benches excitedly called Sir Cowasji to Older. Sir Cowasji thereupon rose 
to a point of order and asked whether irrelevant interruptions were in order and if so 
was it only the Opposition that could indulge in such ititerruptions ? 

The President remarked that whether interruptions were in older or not it was 
his painful duty to tell members and he would tell them when the occasion 
required. 

Mr. Desai went on to give an explanation of what took place between him and 
Sir Ardeshir about the resolution of last November and declared that the resolution 
did not involve any question of the legislature undertaking executive action. It only 
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aBserted the right of the House to prepare the plan and leave it to the Executive to 
carry it out. He trusted that notwithstanding the threat of dislocation of the 
country’s economy which Sir Ardeshir had mentioned the House would carry the 
motion. 

League Leader’s Criticism 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan referred to Sir Ardeshir’s description of Mr. Desai 
and himself (the Nawahzada) as comparable to the two Russian Generals, Marshal 
Zhukov and Marshal Koniev wlio were fighting to annihilate Hitler but who, unlike 
the Opposition leaders in the House, were agreed on their objective and method. 
“Let me tell the Hon. Member*', said the Nawahzada, “that whatever our difference 
may be, on the fundamental point there is complete agreement ; that is, to anni- 
hilate the BO many apologists for Hitler sitting over there”. (Laughter.) The 
Nawahzada referred to Sir Ardeshir’s plea for co-operation and 
declared that 1 co-operation did not mean servile support of whatever 
the Government said or did. That kind of co-operation could not 
be expected '.of any decent Indian. If the Government really wanted the 
assistance, help and co-operation of non-official members, then it should have given 
effect to the resolution passed by the House last November. The Nawahzada denied 
that the resolution meant any desire of the House to usurp the functions of the 
Executive. Sir Ardeshir said there was no legislature in the world which r)erformed 
functions legitimately assigned to the Executive Government. The Nawahzada 
asked ; Is there any Executive in the world, which goes merrily on in spite of the 
fact that the legislature has time and again expressed its lack of confidence ? 
(Cheers.) This Government, the Nawahzada declared, was not 6t to plan for the future 
economic, agricultural, industrial or educational development of the country. The 
Nawahzada regretted that the Planning Member should have expressed his views 
on the question of Pakistan in a debate like this. The matter under discussion 
raised the important issue that planning should be done in such a way that it 
would make people feel that it was for the benefit of the largest number of Indians 
and not to make the rich richer nor to produce a few more Tatas or other capitalists. 
The present Government was unfit to do the job, he reiterated, and it could only 
do the job if it associated with itself the real and honourable co-operation of the 
people of the country. 

The House divided and passed the motion by a majority of 11 votes. 

Governments’ Attitude to Congress 

22n<l. MARCH •.— What the Government of India and Provincial Government 
were hoping for was some clear indication that over the country as a whole in 
principle and in fact the Congress Party hnd abandoned thn n ethod of attempting 
to coerce those who did not agree with th^ ni and paralyse the administration of 
this country. This point was emphasised by the Home Member, Sir Francis 
Madte, replying in the Assembly to-day to the argument that as the Congress had 
taken office in the North-West Frontier Provinces, it was to be assumed that all 
over the country the Congress had abandoned their attitude of 1942. tSir Francis 
asked whether that was a safe generalisation to make. Was it safe to generalise 
fiom a pTOvince where there was hardly any disturbance at all in 1942 to piovinces 
like the U P. Behar and the 0. P., in which there were serious disturbances indeed. 
He wished that the Governraent of India and Provincial Governments could 
accept that generalisation. But, he, thought, it was a most dangerous generalisation 
to make. Neither the Government of India, nor the Provincial Governments, as 
Lord Wavell made it clear, were asking for repentance in sack cloth and ashes. 
What was lequired was for the Congress to co operate jointly with other parties 
in the Government. ISir Francis endorsed Mr. Anatbasayanam Iyengar’s 
appeal for co- operation between this country and Great Britain on the basis of 
equal partnership. The Home Member declared that every one on his side of the 
House was fully convinced that the only real solution was such co-operation. The 
lesson he would like to draw from what had happened in the North-West Frontier 
was that if the hand of friendship was extended. Government could be depended 
upon to grasp it. 

Release of Politicals in the Frontier 

Earlier, the Home Member claimed that what had happened in pHshawar fully 
established one point he had made in an earlier debate, namely, that with the 
exception of a small number of prisoners, the question of release or continued 
detention was one for the Provincial Governments. The new Government in the 
North-West Frontier was of the opinion that it could safely release the political 
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prisoners. That Government was entitled to its opinion. It did not concern the 
Home Department nor was it consulted, and if it was consulted it would have 
been rather embarrassed. Replying to the criticism of the working of the order 
regarding coniiminal representation in the services, the Horae Member explained 
hiB own peisonal attitude and line of approach, namely, that for good adminis- 
tration it was necessary to have on the staff representatives ot the mam 

communities. That he bud learnt as a district officer in the U. P. He understood 
the point of view of the Muslim, the Indian Chiistian, ^\kh and other 
communities and he considered it with sympathy. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, concluding his unfinished speech, warned the 

Government that all aitom[>t8 to kill the Congress oi obstruct the constructive 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi would fail. The Congress could not he killed 

and it would go forwaid by non violent means. Referring to Di. Ambedkar's 

statement that the Government had no mineral policy, Mr. Ram Narayan Bingh 
said that since the advent of Bulish rule, all interests in the mines had been in 
the hands of the British people. The coal mines in Hazaribagh hud been leased out 
to the European concerns and in one ease the period of lease extended to 999 years. 
As regards mica industry a conspiracy had been started to oust Indians who owned it! 

Mr. K, C, N’eogy referred to the “dramatic suddenneHs" of Lord WavelTs 
departure to London and warned the country against optimistic speculation. “All 
1 can say is we should hope and pray that good sense may yet f)revail and justice 
will be doiieto India— good sense in quarters who think they have the destinies of this 
country in their hands. Whatever else may hai)pen as a result of Lord Wavell’s 
visit, I am perfectly sure it is going to lead to a further intensification of war effoit 
on the part of India.” It would, he added, result in increasing the military burden 
on India. It was true that according to the existing foimiila, India was responsible 
for financing the defence activities of the countiy in bo far as they related to what 
was called her local defence, but in this determination oi what was local defence, 
only one person, namely the C.-lu-O., was responsible. He laid down the law and 
the rest of the Government marely a<*cepted the fatwa. Mr. Neogy cited the 
example of the cost of two airfields constructed outside India but within reasonable 
flying distance of their frontiers. Ihe expeudiluie had been dtclared to be for the 
local defence of India and the Auditor-General had to accept that allocation. Kefer- 
ring further to the expenditure incurred on airfields for Americans, Mi. Neogy 
said that the Finance Member had given (he impiession that 1942-43 and 1948-44 
witnessed the virtual completion of these airfields, but actually out of total of Rs. 50 
crores provided for the purpose 26 crores had been spent after the Finance 
Member’s statement. Was there any ceiling in itgard to our obligation for expendi- 
ture on U. 8. A. account ? If we were not expected to find money needed for campaigns 
outside India’s borders, wo could not be expected to i>rovide money for services and 
facilities for the U. 8. A. for their campaign in Burma, Malaya and China. 

India’s Position Under Land-Lease 

Examining India’s position under Icnd-lease, Mr. Neogy commented on the 
absence of definite information He said that New Zealand and Australia had entered 
into a reciprocal aid arrangement with the U. S. A. without executing a lend-lease 
agreement, while in the case of Canada neither of these procedures had been 
followed, but by an exchange of notes Canada bad accepted the underlying principle 
of article seven of the Lend-lease Agreement. Mr. Neogy asked what difference it 
would have mode if a similar exchange of notes had taken place between India and 
U. 8. A. By having agreed to the economic clauses of the Atlantic Charter, India# 
in her agreement with Canada, had virtually agreed to take what steps might be 
necessary to achieve the results aimed at in clause seven and if reduction of tariffs 
was one of the essential steps necessary to bring about that result, then India was 
by implication committed in this matter. Mr. Ntogy asked for a statement from 
the Finance Member explaining the circumstances iu which the scope of reciprocal 
aid was expanded so that our obligation which was once limited to supplying 
U.S.A. troops with goods for their local consumption had been extended to the 
export of things for which we formerly received payment in the ordinary course of 
trade. Tn support of his statement, Mr. Neogy quoted from the thirteenth report 
of the President of the U. S. A. submitted to the Congress in 1948 m which he 
said: ”The Government of the U. K., New Zealand and India have agreed to 
provide as reveise lend-lease and without payment by us raw mateiials, commoditits 
and food-stuffs previously purchased within their territory by the U H. Government 
agencies.” What justification, Mr, Neogy asked, did the Finance Member have for 
auch an expansion of its scope. 

33 
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The Finance Member, intervening, explained that it was in return for Bomething 
received from the other side. 

Mr. Neogy wanted to know what was that something, in addition to the 
things which India received previously. 

Mr. Neogy went on to ask whether India was represented at the periodical 
discussions of the details of the administration of lend-lease. 

The Finance Member indicated that India was represented at these discussions. 

Mr. Neogy dealt with the coal position and declared that in spite of costly 
organisation, coal raisings had not substantially increased. He mentioned that the 
organisation of the Coal Commissioner and railway collieries which last year were 
under the War Transport and Commerce Departments respectively, had been trans- 
ferred to the Supply Department this year and were non-votable. He asked 
“Pandit Raisman” to explain how a department became “untouchable’^ as soon as 
the Supply Department touched it. 

Dr. K hare's Reply to Debate 

Dr. iV. B. Kharcf Commonwealth Relations Member, replying to criticisms of 
himself and his Department, and defending Indian Members of the Council against 
attacks by the Opposition, said if the Opposition threw out the Finance Bill it 
would not be on its merits but merely as a political propaganda. The Muslim 
League and the Congress might join in the Assembly lobby but this unity, declared 
Dr. Khare. was only a make-believe because while joining hands here, the Congress 
had thrown out the Muslim League Ministry in the N. W. P. Province, the pivot 
of Pakistan, and established Congrees Ministry there, if the Congress wanted to 
defeat the Government and occupy the treasury benches, they should give a decent 
burial to the corpse of “Quit India”. “Thanks to the parties opposite,” Dr. Khare 
said, “there has been no advance in the constitutional position since I accepted 
office and since my friends, by all accounts, are eager to step into office under the 
present constitution. I congratulate them and I am proud that my erstwhile leader 
is following in the footsteps of a humble follower like me. 1 take it that they have 
realised that, short of achieving the Independence, the present constitution does offer 
opportunities for rendering some service to the country, however little may be. It 
is exactly in this spirit that I have also accepted office under the present constitution 
with all its limitations. Recounting some of the Department's achievements. Dr. 
Khare referred to the fact that for the first time after three years and in spite of difficult 
war conditions arrangements had been made for 5.000 Muslim pilgrims to proceed 
to the Holy Land under full naval escort. Action had already been taken to imple- 
ment a very large number of the recommendations of the special Haj Inquiry Officer. 
For the first time in history, the principle of retaliation had been adopted and 
enforced by the Government of India against a fellow member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. He believed that as a result of this policy, it wss now 
recognised by all those who took any live interest in these matters that Indian 
emigration and the safeguardings of the interests of Indians were being conducted 
much more in consonance with the wishes of the Indian public. If his efforts had 
not met with greater success it was not due to any lack of solicitude and exertions 
on this part. 

Attack on Congress 

Concluding, Dr. Khare referred to what he called the “CongreBS technique”, 
and said that that technique was to refuse what was offered by the British Government, 
then after enjoying a certain period of demoralisation and frustration go abegging 
for something less than what was offered, accept it and delude the public that 
they had won. “I am afraid there is no departure from this technique this time 
also. When they come into power they will delude the public by calling that 
Government a National Government. 1 want to know how it will be a National 
Government in the proper sense of the term within the present constitutional 
limitations and I also want to know what magic wand they possess which will 
enable them to extract more good from the present constitution than the present 
Executive Council has done. No individual or group of individualB can dispose of 
the future of this country. It is not their patrimony to be so disposed of. The 
whole nation is concerned with it. It may be remembered that they refused the 
Cripps Offer when Japan’s stars were in the ascendant ; now they are ingratiating 
themselves into Great Britain’s favour, as her stars are fortunately in the ascendant 
but I do not blame them, They have natural desire to get into power and they are 
angry on account of their failure and they are egoistic because they maintain that 
they alone are patriots”. 
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Plea for Enquiry Into Financial Settlement 

Mr. Manu Subedar (CongresB) demauded the appoiDtinent of a cominifiBion 
to enquire into the working of the financial settlement. Mr. Subedar suggeeted that 
the commiasion should consist of three leaders of the opposition parties of the 
assembly and probably Mr. Hossain Imam from the Council of State. ‘T feel that 
if things are alright, the Finance Member should not shrink placing before these 
four persons all the facts. They are not people of whom >ou need afraid on the 
ground of security.” Mr. Subedar estimated that even on the basis of the oiiginal 
financial settlement, Government would have to account for Rs. 200 to lls. 500 crores 
spent during the last three years. Mr. Subedar began his si^eech by saying that the 
FTnance Member had taken offence at his being described as a Jew. Although Mr. 
Subedar had very great respect for the Jewish race, he has no hesitation in with- 
drawing the word if by using it he had given ofl'ence. Referring to Government's 
choice of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar as India's representative at the San Francisco 
Conference Mr. Subedar said : “He is being sent because he is a safe man. 1 
hope he will be comfortable in his seat between Lord Hailey on the one side and 
General Smuts on the other.” Dealing with the budget, Mr. Subedar quoted The 
Times as saying that “there is little doubt the load of defence expenditiiie weighs 
heavily on India.*' This opinion, he said, was also the considered opinion of all 
sane men, including Europeans, in this country. The Op{)OBitioii has asked for a 
ceiling on defence expenditure. The Finance Member has showed himself on such 
subjects as sensitive and temperament as a pnma donna. He has lefused even to 
convey this to His Majesty’s Government as the view of this House. The speaker 
also asked whether India got her money’s worth with regard to her ex])endituie on the 
army, navy and air force. Before the war, Japan winch was able to attack two or 
three powers at the same time, was spending only twice or three times as much as 
India on her armed forces. “We are spending so much to-day and where are we ?” 
he asked. Mr. Subedar complained that the Finance Member had been in a huriy 
to pay charges on behalf of India. He mentioned the Challield debt in this 
connection. He next referred to the “payment” of India’s contiibutiou of about 
Rs. 8 crores to the UNRRA. 

Continuing his speech, Mr. Subedar said: “The UNIIRA, which is providing 
food and medicine for Greece, France and Belgium and to which this country is 
made to contribute, is not approached by this Government for food and medicine for 
this country,” 

The Finance Member asked if Mr. Subedar had not just said that the Finance 
Member was in a hurry to pay eight ciores ? Mr. Subedar was changing his tone. 
(Cries of “order, older” from Congress benches ) 

Mr. Subedar criticised the finance Membei for not charging the Rs. lOt crores 
involved in the Bombay dock explosion, to the Allied Governinents and debiting it 
for the time being against revenue instead. 

Mr. Subedar went on : “It is no use appealing to an Englishman’s sense of 
justice. He always blames the other man. But there are certain i)erroauent interests 
ot England which are also involved.’’ 

Safeguards for Britiah Commerce 

4th. APRIL : — The Assembly passed to day, without a division, Mr. Mana 
Subedar' s resolution asking that early action be taken for the removal of Sections 
HI to 121 of the Government of India Act 1935. These Sections relate to Commercial 
Safeguards. Sir Cowasji Jehangir (unattached), supporting the resolution, traced the 
history of the sections relating to Commercial Safegiiaids, and said how he and 
other delegates to the Round Table Conferences opposed such safeguards. Now 14 
years had passed since the Act was passed, and the position must be reviewed. At 
that time, His Majesty’s Government did not even permit the word, “Dominion 
Status” to be Included in the preamble of the Act. Now, they had promised 
Dominion Status to India with the right to secede. The Under-Secietary of State 
for India, speaking in the House of Lords, had stated that all safeguards and 
guarantees for special British interests were inconsistent with the offer of complete 
Self-Government. Sir Cowasji said that Planning was being done in India now 
under circumstances which would be inconsistent with the times when those plans 
would be put into execution. He asked for a declaration by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to the effect that the Government of India and the Governors would treat 
the sections as a dead letter from now on. This, he said, would meet the position 
and Planning could proceed on the basis of Dominion Status for this country. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta said that, while the Safeguards sections existed, it 
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waB not possible for the Government to undertake any planning for the establiish- 
ment of new industries or for reconstructing old industries. British companies* with 
cent per cent British capital, and other powerful combines with international 
ramifications would establish themselves here to the detriment of Indian industries. 
India, he thought, could only plan, but could not execute those plans. He urged 
Government to support the resolution* 

European Group Spokesman’s Opposition 
Sir Henry Richardson^ leader of the European Group, declared that Mr. Manu 
Subedar based his case upon two dififerent types of arguments. One was sentimen- 
tal and the other practical. The first argument was that the existence of statutory 
restrictions upon India’s power to plan the economic life of the country was 
derogatory to national dignity. That argument must command the respect of every 
independent people. Nevertheless, logic compelled them to lecognise that any 
reciprocal arrangement, whether in the Act or outside it, must involve some restric- 
tions and limitations. The remedy lay not in the removal of a particular block of 
sections, but in the complete re-orientation of methods. '*VVe, in this Group, stand 
fully committed to the principle that India must frame her own constitution, and 
it is in the speedy application of that principle, rather than in tinkeiing with 
particular chapters of the Act that we see the means of satisfying India’s legitimate 
pride”, said Sir Henry. Sir Henry deplored that neither the mover nor the 
Planning and Keconstruction Member was explicit. Bir Henry asked for greater 
clarity in this matter before asking for the support of the House. Sir Henry went 
on to say that P4r. Manu Subedar might be right in fearing the action of great 
combines, but he doubted whether Mr. Subedar was right in supposing that they 
would necessarily be non-Indian. It might well be that Great Indian combines 
would be the principal menace to the growth of new Indian concerns in a self- 
governing India. He emphasised that the sections were purely negative in their 
action, and they merely prevented diHcrimination. He said that the Britishers 
claimed the right — born of their long connection with India to carry on and develop 
business here in fair competition with other interests. If the object of the mover 
was to place obstacles in the way of Biitish business in this country and by positive 
dlsciimination against them, to give Indian business an advantage, then they would 
not accept the posuion. They claimed no commeicial privileges as compared with 
any other community, but they did claim, and they would continue to insist, that 
they roust be left free to carry on business in this country without discriminatory 
restrictions. The sections had been in the Act for ten years, and be doubted 
whether, with the exception of a handful of specialisls and students, the vast 
majority in the United Kingdom or India had ever heard of them. If it was the 
case that those sections had been hanging round the neck of India and impending 
bet industrial development for a decade, that contention was not true, because the 
great industrial progress the countiy had made during the last ten years provided 
a complete denial of the statement that those sections hampered the development 
of Indian industry. 

League Party Supports Resolution 

Mr. Essak Satt (Muslim Lesgue) said that he was not very happy about the 
time chosen for the motion, because the question of the levision ot the whole 
ConslitutioD, to which the Muslim League was commitltd, was drawing near. The 
matter covered by the resolution was a very small one compared to the big issue 
at stake. However, as it had been moved, the Muslim League Party would extend 
their lull support to it. He was glad that Mr. Manu Bubcdai, the mover of the 
resolution, had made it quite clear that his object was not to preclude a revision of 
the Government of India Act. Mr. Essak Ban criticised Sir Oowasji Jehangir for 
Btressing the words ’‘Dominion Status”, and said ibai Bir Cowasji might Itei that 
Dominion Status would be a great gift to this countiy. but the Congress and the 
Muslim League were not prepared even to consider the mattei (Hear, Hear). He 
felt that the greater questions which wcie at ihsne had to be tackled and said : 
“We will see to it that they are settled to the satibi action of all sections of this 
country.” 

“Europeans Must Rely on India’s Goodwill” 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyuin, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, asked the leader of 
the European Group whether he was going to rely on the bateguards provided in 
the Government of India Act, behind which the only sanction was the British 
Army of occupation in India* or on the goodwill of the people of this country. 
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The fact that, even to-day, the European Group was not prepared to forego all 
those privileges which gave them a dominant voice in Industry and Commerce in 
this country, showed that there was absolutely no desire on the part of Britain, in 
spite of her past pronouncements to the contrary, to part with power. 

The so-called equality between a British company incorporated in the United 
Kingdom in carrying on businesB in India and an Indian company incorporated in 
British India, he went on, was really a cleverly conceived design to kill Indian 
enterprise and industry. Indian industiies were just beginning to rise, and they 
could not meet on terms of equality the well-established British industries supported 
by political power. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked whether there were, in the Constitu- 
tion of the self-governing British Dominions, sections similar to Sections 111 to li^l 
of the Government of India Act. The self-interest of the British community in 
India and their compatriots in England was so strong, he said, that in peace- 
time, on one pretext or another, India was not allowed to have large-scale indus- 
tries like chemicals, automobile factories, ship-building industries, aircraft factories 
or even locomotives. Australia had set up a big aircraft industry during war-time, 
but the Central Assembly was told by the Government of India before the war 
that the materials which were necessary for the manufacture of aircraft in this 
country could not be obtained on a sufliciently economic basis. The speaker 
reminded the European Group that the world was becoming more and more inter- 
dependent, and said that the type of speech delivered by their leader would not 
help British industiy or enterprise in India. They must give up reliance on Sections 
111 to IJI of the Government of India Act, which he described as scandalous and 
pernicious sections, and rely more and more on the goodwill and spirit of 
co-operation of the people of this country. 

Mr. /T. C. Neogy (Nationalist) said that Sir Henry Richardsou’s speech 
indicated that there had not been the slightest change in the attitude of British 
interests in India from the attitude taken up by their spokesman at the Round 
Table Conference in l9B0-bl, when for the first time they put forward proposals 
which had resulted in the “Benthall clauses’* of the Government of India Act. On 
that occasion, Sir Edward Benthall (then Mr. Benthall) had made it quite clear 
that, unless the rights of the British community were protected in the most un- 
equivocal manner, they must reserve their consent to the transfer of power. 8ir 
Edward Benthall also said that the commercial rights of the British in India were 
not a subject for negotiation, and emphasised that those rights had been won by 
them legitimately by years of industry and inteplty. Mr. Neogy said that, in 1915, 
when the Industrial Coramission was appointed, the Government of India contem- 
plated the idea of Indian industries being started by Indians with the help of 
Indian capital and control. In 19^3-24, the Indian Mercantile Maiine 
Committee appointed by the Government of India definitely suggested coastal 
reservation for Indian shipping. It was a strange irony that what was 
contemplated seriously by the Government of India in 1923-24, was absolutely 
unconstitutional for us to contemplate at the present moment. 

Britisheks Must shed Distrust 

Mr. iV. M, Joshi said that the clauses which Mr. Manu Bubedar’s resolution 
sought to remove contained so many lestrictions which no free Government w'ould 
support. There was no justification for these restrictions, which were founded upon 
the distrust of Britishers against Indians. He would, therefore, suggest to his British 
friends in this country and their colleagues at Home that they should shed this dis- 
trust and show their good-will towards the people of this country. The resolution, 
Mr. Joshi said, envisaged no discrimination against European interest. It only 
demanded that the Indian Legislature and the Indian Government should be free to 
follow whatever policy they thought best in the interest of this country. The 
British people must show why that freedom should not be given to the Indian 
Government and the Indian Legislature, when they themselves admitted that the 
Government and Lcgislatiires of this country must look to the Interests of this 
country and nobody else, 'i'he members of the European Group in opposing this 
resolution had not shown any argument as to why these^ sections should not be 
repealed. Referring to Mr. Neogy’s remark that the British people themselves 
created vested interests and discrimination, Mr. Joshi said that they were not claim- 
ing to discriminate against the Britishers but if Indians wanted to develop their 
Industry and they felt that discrimination was necessary, Indians, like any other 
people of the world, were entitled to discriminate. If the British people trusted 
Indians, we would show our goodwill towards them, but if they continued to show 
their distrust, many people who had goodwill for the British people would stop 
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Bhowing it. **Our freedom comee declared Mr. Josbi, *'and our goodwill to the 

BritiHhers or any other comes afterwaids.*’ They could not show their goodwill 
towards people who insisted upon the retention of these clauseB. Mr. Josbi warned 
the Planning Member against entering into a treaty under which their freedom would 
be as much curtailed. The treaty should be voluntary, and negotiated between two 
independent countries. 

Europeans’ Attitude 

Mr. C. P. Lawson (European Group), commended the extremely moderate 
manner in which the debate had proceeded. He was anxious to avoid anything 
which might cause heat, but it would be idle to shut their eyes to certain evidences 
which constantly came before them. They had seen frequent resolutions by Cham- 
bers of Commerce urging expropriation of their interests and recently, in a debate 
on inland waterways in the House, the attitude of certain members was purely racial. 
He was confident of the goodwill of most of the members of the House, but in the 
light of such evidences of racial bias, the Britishers naturally felt they needed protec- 
tion. The safeguards clauses referred to did not deal merely with commercial and 
business matters. They included the right of acquisition of property, holding of 
public offices, occupation, trade, profession and so on, and the clauses had a recipro- 
city value. He would remind the House that those clauses applied not to the 
Dominions or other States, but provided reciprocal treatment between Great Britain 
and India. Mr. Lawson referred to the evidence of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
in Ceylon before the Soulbury Commission in which the Chamber had asked for the 
provision of safeguards analogous to those piovuied in the Government of India 
Act. The Indian commercial community in Ceylon were demanding from Great 
Britain precisely the safeguards which this House now required them to remove from 
the Act. Mr. Lawson urged the House to take a wider view of the situation. 

Protection Against Unfair Competition Needed 

Dr. P, N. Bannerjee^ Leader of the Nationalist Party, mentioned that Sir N. N. 
Sircar, former Law Member, when introducing the Insurance Bill, had stated that 
a United Kingdom Company must be deemed to be an Indian company. Sir INripen- 
dra had significantly added: ’’Whenever white was asked to be taken as red, white 
must be deemed to be red.” That, said Di. Banneijee, was the position of the 
Government of India in relation to British interests. He said that Sir Henry 
Kichardson in his speech had not only made many mis-statements but also thrown 
a challenge at Sir Ardeshir Dalai. It was well known, Dr. Bannerjee observed, that 
British capitalists in this country had resorted to many methods other than methods 
of fairplay in building up their industry. As late as 1926, Dr. Bannerjee went on, 
British interests tried to hamper the growth of the cotton industry in this country. 
It was clear that Indians were a generous people. Given goodwill, they would 
respond and would never resort to measures which would do the British any harm 
without doing any good to India. Dr. Bannerjee ridiculed the idea of reciprocity 
between Indian and British interests in Britain and India. How many industries 
bad been built up by Indians in Britain, he asked British people had monopolised 
the entire shipping industry in this country. How many ships were Indian which 
traded with Britain ? India did require protection against unfair competition. 8he 
did not wish to hamper British industry, but wanted fair-play for herself. India 
was determined, Dr. Bannerjee went on, to win freedom with the goodwill of Britain 
if possible, and without that goodwill, if necessary. He wished that wisdom would 
dawn upon the European Group so that they might change their attitude, because if 
they persisted in this attitude of sclfishnesB, harm must come both to Europeans and 
to Indians, Dr. Bannerjee declared that no harm could be done to British industry 
by the deletion of Sections 111 to 121 because Indian industries were yet in their 
infancy. 

“Rightb” Conferred by force of arms 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desat, Leader of the Opposition, said that the issue lay between 
the Opposition and the European vested interests in this country, as Government 
were remaining neutral. J'his was one of the most extraordinary situations which had 
arisen in the House during the time he had been a member. 

Throughout this time, Mr. Desai said, he had not heard one word from the 
European Group in favour of India’s freedom. The European Group talked of the 
right of free trade and free competition in this country. Forthe moment, undoubtedly 
that right had been conferred upon them by the force of British arms. A right 
was a creature of the law, aud the law was a creature of legieiature, which would 
claim the power to make laws in the interests of India. A right was, therefore, an 
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extremely relative afiTair, and Mr. Desai wished so much emphasis bad not been 
placed upon it. The leader of the European Group had said that Sections 111 to 
121 bad done no harm to anyone and hence they mi^ht be left alone and when the 
time for Dominion legislation came, the matter could be regulated by treaty. 
Mr. Desai cited the rate war between P. and O and the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company to show that without repeal of these clauses, India would not be able to 
progress. It was consequent on the exercise of brute force, the Leader of the 
Opposition continued, that eleven members of the European Group, representing 
nobody except themselves, were in the Central Assembly, It might be that the 
provisions which were the subject of the resolution might not be repealed in spite 
of the passing of the resolution. Mr. Desai suggested to the European Group that 
their distrust of Indians enshrined in these eleven sections of the Act was due to 
their own bad conscience. If they felt that they had done no wrong to India, they 
had no reason to think that Indians would discriminate against them. 

There was no use planning under the present conditions, Mr. Desai proceeded. 
If the restrictions were to continue, the plans had better be postponed. The Opposi- 
tion demanded that the Government of India should be in a position to legislate in 
the best interest of India and if these restrictions came in their way, the House 
would be right in asking lor the repeal of those restrictions. 

Bir Edward Benthall's Speboh 

S’fr Edward Beiithall, War Transport Member, tried to remove the misunder- 
standing which he said had been created by Mr. Neogy about his position at the 
Round Table Conference. At that Conference, said Sir Edward, he had favoured a 
commercial agreement on general principles between Britain and India, not imposed 
but negotiated at the Conference. When the attempt was made to translate this 
desire into action, legal pundits found that the political relationship between H. M. 
G. and the Government of India made it constitutionally inappropriate to execute 
such an agreement, however unanimous the consensus of opinion might have been 
at the Hound Table Conference. They were therefore reluctantly forced back from the 
basis of a freely negotiated treaty to the restrictive clauses in the Act. His position 
now, said Sir Edwaid, was precisely the same as Mr. BenthalTs in 1931. The Plann- 
ing and Development Member had quoted the {Secretary of State’s statement in 1942 
that any such provisions as were contained in the sections under XliscuBsion would 
more appropriately be a matter for negotiation with the future Government of India, 
There was no dispute about that at all. He did not think there need be any argu- 
ment on that point, but the resolution and the speeches which had supported it 
pressed for earlier action largely on the ground that the Government of India were 
entering on a scheme of planning for industrial development. Government, Bir Ed- 
ward went on, had for some time been alive to this problem. They were fully alive 
to It now, bnt be was not sure from certain discussions in the house particularly on 
the Ban Francisco Conference, whether members opposite really wished this Govern- 
ment to enter into a trade agreement with H. M. G. 'J’hat was one of the difficulties. 
Any complete agi cement between H. M. G. and India must form part of a complete 
political settlement. Bir Cowaji Jehangirhad said that the sections could be treated 
as a dead letter. Bir Edward did not think the problem was quite as easy as that. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had said that rights were a creature of law. But, said Bir 
Edward, these laws existed in the Act and they could be challenged in courts of law; 
one could not just treat them as dead letter. 

Str Cowsajt Jehangir : Then they must be repealed. Either you treat them as 
dead letter by executive action or repeal them. 

Sir Edward reiterated that the problem was not so easy as that. The Govern- 
ment of India however could proceed to frame suggestions with great precision and 
would take up the matter with H. M« G. and as the Planning and Development 
Member bad assured the House, the matter was certainly under consideration. 

Bir Edward quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that he did not despair of 
finding a common formula to satisfy his European friends. Bir Edward said he 
held the same faith that with goodwill on the part of everyone concerned a happy 
outcome would be found. He hoped that the Government of India would be 
successful in securing at least a temporary understanding, if they could not, as he 
hoped in due course they would make progress on the principles which must form 
the basis of an agreement fieely negotiated by the future Governments of the two 
countries. 

Mr. Mand Bubedar’s Reply to Debate 
Mr. Manu Subedar (Congress), replying to the debate, said that the European Group, 
which had denied fairplay for a hundred years* was now appealing for fairplay. Mr. 
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Sudedar asserted that Sir Ardeahir Dalai was appointed because of the protests and 
af 2 ;itatiori of the Indian commeroial community against the appointment of Sir 
Edward Benthall who was a representative of the British commercial interests in the 
Executive Council. He hoped that Sir Ardeshir would not allow himself to be used 
as empty blast or empty balance, but would strive to take suitable action. When it 
suited him, Mr. Manu Subcdar added, Sir Edward Benthall quoted Mahatma Gandhi, 
but on other occasions, he had no use for the Mahatma’s statements. The position 
which Sir Henry Richardson had taken was untenable. On an ealier oecasion* Sir 
Henry, speaking on the floor of the House, talked of changes in the Government of 
the country, but now he was insisting on the retention of the Safeguards sections in 
the Act. The European Group were threatening the Planning Member and were 
asking, "Do you want to discriminate against British industries ?” They were, in 
fact, inciting us so that we might say '*yes”. Mr. Manu iSubedar maintained that there 
was no desire to discriminate against any legitimate interests in this country. 

The resolution was earned without a division. 

Indictment of Congress Leaders 

26th. MARCH The Assembly threw out this afternoon by 58 votes 50 the 
Finance Bill of the Government of India for 1945-46, debate on which commenced 
on the 14th. March and continued for eight days. 

The high-lights of to-day's debate were two vigorous attacks against the 
present composition and constitution of the Government of India by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai and Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan and the enunciation of the policies of the 
parties with respect to the war and peace to come. 

The League and War Effort 

Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
commented caustically on Ur. Khare’s claims in regard to the achievements of his 
Department and referred to Hir Multan Ahmed’s statement that, by sticking to their 
jobs members of the Executive Council had advanced India’s freedom. He thought 
that the members of the Treasury Benches were deceiving themselves if they believ- 
ed that, all the assistance given by India to the war efifort was due to their sitting 
on those Benches. The War Secretary bad stated that the right type of Indians 
were not coming forward for officers* posts especially in the Air Force. The speaker 
asked if the members of the House realised that this statement meant that prepa- 
ration was being made by the British to deprive India of her freedom. Whether 
it was one India or two Indias, India could not be without her own national army 
and there could he no army without officers. Commenting on the Finance Member’s 
administration, the Nawabzada said that any man in the Finance Member’s position 
would not have been able to satiety India even if she was free. When she was not 
free, the suspicion was natural despite every effort the Finance Member had made 
that he had not been able to do his best. But, the speaker added : “Do not care 
about the criticism. If you believe that you have done your duty honestly and 
your conscience is clear, I think that satisfaction is a sufficient reward for all your 
services.” Referring to fc?ir Jeremy’s remarks that some people took a detached view 
of the war, the Nawabzada said, it was because the Government failed to take an 
attached view. The Muslim League, however, was clear. It realised the seriousness 
of the war and in 1940, when the Government here was complacent, the League 
drew its attention and that of H. M. G. that the resources of the country must be 
mobilised in full for the defence of India. The League was not against war effort 
and he condemned the Government who "got into the habit of beating the Congress 
and the Muslim League with the same stick. This is a dishonest attitude”. 
Replying to Dr. Khare’s interruption that the League asked the Punjab Premier to 
leave the National efence Council, the speaker said that, it was not possible for 
the League which represented hundred million Mussalmans to take up responsibility 
without a real share in the authority and power in the governance of the country. 
India and San Francisco Conference 

Referring to the defence expenditure, the Nawabzada said that he realised that, 
in war time the defence expenditure would be high. The House was dissatisfied 
because it was not given any information on the subject and he urged the Finance 
Member to take at least the party leaders into confidence in regard to the defence 
expenditure. He knew it would not be in public > interest to place all defence 
proposal openly before the House but Government must satisfy the people of the 
country who bore the burden of the expenditure. 

Referring to India’s representation in the San Francisco Conference, the 
speaker referr64 to Sir Dial Caroe’ft statemeut in which he sfiid thgt ppe party did 
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not show enthuslaBm for war effort and whether the other party would represent 
one India or two Indias and asked : ‘‘I want to know which India do these two 
gentlemen represent.” 

Sir Jwaia Prasad : One India. 

The ^^^awabzada replied: The India which exists has not been represented at 
this Conference. The India that is represented is the India that is kept with the 
help of British bayonets. He added : “Let me tell you that the world to-day is 
wiser. These gentlemen may have been passed off as India's representatives a few 
years ago but to-day everybody knows. 1 am not lowering their position but I do 
want the world to know that the agreement which may be signed or any arrange- 
ment that may be made by these two representatives is not an agreement which 
India is going to accept unless it is an agreement which is approved of by the 
peoples of this country”. The Nawabzada condemned the Food i)e])artment where, 
he said, corruption and nepotism prevailed. He challenged the Government to 
appoint an impartial committee oi the house to scrutinise the woiking of the 
Department. Concluding, he emphasised that Muslims stood for the undiluted 
freedom of India and Pakistan meant freedom for all. 

Freedom the Main Issue 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desat, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the issue on 
which he asked the vote on this occasion was the issue of India’s freedom. He 
referred to the San Francisco Conference and said : “If any genuine friend of ours, 
any genuine representative of ouis went to that Conference, the first and foremost 
thing that he will do there will be this : be will first demand that he will not 
remain there unless and untill India was recognised and declared by her own free 
will as an independent country,” Great issues, Mr. Bhulabhai was told, would be 
decided in that Conference. The world, however, might know that there was nothing 
to be lost so long as India’s true representatives as free people were in that jdace. 
In his message to the Allied Arms that crossed the Rhine, Mr. Churchill had said : 
“May God prosper our arms in the world adventure after our long struggle for 
King and Country, for dear life and for freedom of mankind”. ”For freedom of 
mankind indeed” I exclaimed Mr. Bhulabhai adding : *’Could he ever have said 
that with his hand on his conscience if he had known, as he knows too well, that 
we have been made to fight in the name of the freedom of mankind ? Unless we 
are recognised as men, I suppose there is no freedom for us. That is the fight for 
freedom of mankind I We have got to fight the war with our men, money and 
resources but whose war and for whose benefit ? For the freedom of mankind I 
Then 1 am a man. I proclaim myself and I proclaim my country and I want 
any one of those gentlemen there to get up and say that I am not a man, that we 
are not men and we do not deserve freedom. Let us have no shibboleths. Let us 
be true. 1 hope the honourable the Leader of the House will fiash a message out- 
side this country that, what Mr. Churchill is stating is untrue, because this is not 
a fight for the freedom of mankind.” Mr. Bhulabhai went on to say that suppose 
we went on and asked the Conference, for whose security they were going to 
make the world peaceful ? If they were going to make the world peaceful in order 
that England and America and Russia and perhaps China (about which he was 
very doubtful) were going to be free countries and it was for that India had fought 
and bled and was asked to gloat over the victories, we could not do so. “Having 
made us fight for our freedom,” he said, “they cannot at the end of it say that it is 
not a war in which we can get our freedom.” 

Congress Demand Re-stated 

Mr. Bhulabhai added that the position was that if they went to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, they should only go there as free men because then only, their 
share in fashioning world security would be rich. Mr. Bhulabhai said that he made 
no apology for re-stating his case. He referred to the Congress demand for a state- 
ment of war aims and said : “The object was to find out whether at the end of the 
second war we were going to be exactly in the same place of subjection as we were 
at the end of the first war, which was also fought for the freedom of smaller nations. 
We had experience before and indeed we were cautious enough to find out, where we 
stood I” “After the last war”, he said -we were taken to Geneva and after having 
signed the Peace Treaty on the second day by the then supposed representatives of the 
Indian people a proclamation came from London that, of the questions that would 
be brought before the Geneva meeting the only questions would be between two 
independent States and not between independent States and dependencies. That was 

24 
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the language which the Secretary for External Affairs used. He said : *You have 
assisted iis in the war and therefore you p;o as a separate people’. Sir Olaf Caroe 
said : 'well, you have not participated in the war $ you cannot be our partners’. Mr. 
Bhulabhai went on to say: "We have that experience before and indeed, we were 
cautious enoLi{;h to find out whore we stood. If you want to fight the war get 
money from your own country and fight it. but don’t exact it from me and expect 
me to be proud about it. The victor^ message (Mr. Ghurchill’s message) is the 
victory for your freedom and my subjection, it is a victory message in which, as 
men, you could not be proud.” Referring to Sir Henry Richardson’s speech, Mr. 
Bhulabhai said that if they, the Europeans in India, ‘'represent any interest that is 
anything like India their place is with us and not against us.” 

Finance Member's Reply 

The Finance Member ^ Sir Jeremy Raisman, replying to the debate, recalled that 
in reply to a similar debate last year ho had asked friends opposite whether they 
were agreed on anything further than voting down the Finance Bill. He still found 
himself wondering whether one might hope that this stage of deadlock and frustra- 
tion would give way to something more satisfactory from the point of view of every- 
body in this country. 

Speaking as an ofllcial he must admit it was no pleasure, it was not a congenial 
task to have to carry on one’s duties in the atmosphere which now existed, and 
whatever might be said about his colleagues, he for one was conscious that without 
their courage and self-sacrifice the business of Government, which after all must be 
carried on for 400 millions of people, could not have been cained on and he did not 
know what at this moment would take the place of the present Government. He 
was prepared to agree that self-government was better than good government but he 
thought there was a prior axiom, namely, that some government was better than no 
government. Speaking as an administrator, the simple fact from which he could not 
get away was that at no time in the last few critical years has there been an option 
other than between ‘No Government’ and Government If he was wrong, he would 
apologise. The Government of this country had to be carried on in circumstances of 
world crisis and the most tremendous difficulty, and he thought that this country 
would have cause to be grateful to those who undertook the burden and in many 
ways the thankless task of carrying on the Government. 

Speaking of defence expenditure, the Finance Member reiterated that it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to talk on the matter when there was so little common 
ground as between him and some of the speakers on the other side. They were 
opposed to India’s participation in the war, and the position was that every argu- 
ment and every statement took on a novel complexion according as whether, one 
stood on one side or the other of the House, on the particular issue. Financing of 
the war, he said, could not be made so plain and clear as to appeal to the 
intelligence of the ordinary man ; and when in addition there were certain sections 
in this country whose whole object was to discredit the Government and to attempt 
by insinuation and innuendo to convey the impression that everything was malafide, 
there was no answer to it. 

Mr. Manu Subedar represented in himself the essence of the attitude of 
distortion, travesty and misrepresentation which it was the Finance Member’s duty 
to defend this Government against. 

Inflation 

Inflation was an inevitable accompaniment of war. (A voice ; No). There 
were means of counteracting it; it was a hard and difficult task; it could only be 
accomplished by people who accepted extremely unpleasant but inevitable sacrifices 
during the war. It could not be done in any country in which there were a large 
number of people who went about saying ; "You must not co-operate with Govern- 
ment ; you must resist any attempt on their part to enlist your co-operation ; you 
must not lend them your money , you must not submit to controls”. 

It WAS idle to separate the economic from the political issue, the Finance 
Member went on One could not get away from the fact that in the circumstances 
of this country, unless you could abstract India entirely from the belligerent world, 
you could not prevent inflation, unless friends opposite had come to a frame of 
mind in which they were prepared to co-operate wholeheartedly and participate in 
the Government. 

Nobody could be more grieved than himself that during his period of office 
this degree of inflation and the miseries attendant on it should have been inflicted 
on the people of this country. But if he had to appear at any time before a 
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tribunal of competent and critical judges and was asked what he had to say in his 
own defence, he would reply on the lines of what he had said above and in addition 
ask the tribunal to read the debates in the House during his period of ofBce, 
particularly the censure to which he was subjected because in the course of a 
savings drive, it was suggested that methods used amounted to compulsion. He 
would also draw the tribunal’s attention to the fact that every Finance Bill of his 
was thrown out. With regard to the expenditure on the airfields referred to by Mr. 
Neogy, the Finance Member repeated that the Auditor General was consulted 
before the matter of allocation was finally decided upon and it was with his 
express concurrence, given after considering a very full statement of all the 
relevant circumstances, (and not a mere assertion that the nirfields were for India’s 
local defence) that the expenditure on these airfields was charged to India. 

Financial settlement With Britain 

Mr. T. S. A, Chettiar, intervening, said the question was not whether the 
allocation was according to the financial settlement but the question was about 
the settlement itself. 

The Finance Member pointed out that extreme discontent with the settlement 
had also been expressed on the other side. If he was to be called to account, he 
would like at least to have the advantage of being subjected to a single trial and he 
wanted his accusers from both sides to come together. On one side/ it was said 
that the settlement was an act of extortion and gross injustice to the Indian tax- 
payer, while there were voluble, critics on the other side who called it a monstrous 
imposition on the British finances. 

A voice : Which side are you ? 

The Finance Member said he hoped he was on the side of truth and justice. 

Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar : You are very dispassionate in this matter. Wo 
expected you to be attached to the Indian side. 

The Finance Member said if he admitted he favoured India he would give 
away his case. 

Dealing with Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan’s references to himself, the 
Finance Member said that in his own conscienceiho was satisfied and he was prepared 
to meet any committee and answer all the questions which might be asked of him. 
His conscience was perfectly clear and in that at any rate he was happy. 

The Finance Member proceeded to give figures of His Majesty’s Government’s 
share of the total defence expenditure in India. In 11)43-44, the total defence 
expenditure was 774 crores of which H. M. G.’s share was 373 crores. In 11)44-45 
revised estimates, total expenditure was 896 crores of which H. M. G.’s share was 
439 crores. The forecast for 1945*46 was 901 crores total, of which H. M. G.’s 
share was 489. Altogether his impression was that taking the last six years, India’s 
share of the total was less than half. 

Lease-Lend Aid 

The Finance Member made a detailed explanation of the Lease-Lend position 
and said that, in 1943, an endeavour was made to enter into a formal agreement 
without subscribing to any formula which might afiect India’s post-war fiscal 
policy, but this was deemed to conflict with Article Seven of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement and the negotiations were consequently dropped. 8o we continued to 
receive Lease-Lend supplies and continued to grant reciprocal aid without any 
formal agreement with the U. 8. A. Government and that was the position to-day. 
Some other Governments, he believed, were in the same position. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Neogy, the Finance Member agreed to place on the 
table a statement on Lend-Lease and connected matters. 

Post- War Retrenchment Plans 

Passing on to refer to the idea of retrenchment after war, the Finance 
Member suggested it would not be that the House was thinking merely in crude 
terms of contraction and deflation. 

Mr. Kanga : We do not want retrenchment of nation-building activities. 

The Government of India/ the Finance Member proceeded, ware aware of the 
whole complex of problems which underlay the post-war price level. He referred 
to the way in which after the last war attempts were made cutting down costs, 
reducing wages, and discharging superfluous labour, to bring about a state of affairs 
in which private enterprise felt it could operate profitably again. In the world 
to-day, the one thing on which almost everybody was agreed was that the post-war 
problem should not be handled in that way, and that method was towards the 
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expanBioQiBt philosophy which was held by distin^uiBhed thinkers and which might 
be said to underlie the British White Paper on employment. The Government 
of India was consciouB of the current of word economic thought. But, a mere 
adoption of expansionist theory and policy would not in itself in the conditions of 
India suffice to neutralise the effects of the cessation of large scale war expenditure. 
Nevertheless, there were certain remedies which could be applied to mitigate the 
disadvantages of post-war reaction, the method he had in mind included regulation of 
demonstration, maintenance of cheap money policy and regulation of capital issues, 
facilitation of capital imports and industrial rehabilitation, pushing on with public 
works and rehabilitation of railways and guarantee of a minimum return to the 
cultivator. On the last point, the Finance Member pointed out that there would 
inevitably be some reduction in the price level and that would apply very definitely 
to agricultural prices. He did not think that the price of wheat in the Punjab for 
instance could be maintained at anything like the present level. 

Referring to the **kind words*’ uttered about him. the Finance Member said 
he had endevoured to carry out his duties. He had endevoured to follow policies 
which he thougt would be most advantageous to the country. He realised many 
unhappy things had occurred during this stewardship. He believed he had done his 
utmost to mitigate them. 

In relation to his Indian colleagues, he said he had worked with them for 
several years and they had had to tackle some of the most difficult problems which 
ever faced any Government. He could not imagine that any Government in this 
country would ever deal with problems of that character with a more concentrated 
and genuine intention to do the best for this country, than had been exhibited by 
his colleagues. 

The Finance Member felt that voting down of the Finance Bill would shortly 
become a time-honoured institution as some of the most ancient customs of Parlia- 
ment. (laughter). In fact, he suggested, if the Finance Bill were passed at this stage, 
it would have caused some embarrassment; but perhaps it was necessary to contem- 
plate that improbable eventuality. (More laughter). 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division and rejected 
by 58 votes to 50. 

The Council of State 

Indian Delegation to San Francisco 

2l8t. MARCH :~In the Council of State to-day the resolution moved by Mr. 
M, Thirumal Rao (Congress) asking the Government of India to make a representa- 
tion to His Majesty’s Government to secure adequate representation of the non- 
official representative opinion of India at the San Francisco Conference was 
rejected by 24 to 15 votes. 

Sir N, Oopalaswami lyenger moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that, to the delegation be added an elected member each of at least the two 
major political parties in the Central Legislature. He said that the Viceroy should 
have informally discussed the question with party leadars. The usual practice in 
India was that Government delegations to international conferences subsequently 
sought the ratification of the Legislature to any agreement that might have been 
arrived at previously. Was it not discretion on Government’s p»rt, he asked, to 
associate with this delegation members representing the chief political parties in the 
Legislature. Sir Gopalaswami read out an extract from a resolution which the All- 
Inaia Congress Committee had adopted in which it was stated that, while the 
A. 1. C. C. was primarily concerned with the independence of India, it recognised 
that the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demanded a 
world federation of free nations. It further affirmed that an independent India 
would gladly join such a federation and co-operate on equal basis for the solution 
of international problems. In view of the war, such a federation should inevitably 
be confined to the United Nations. Sir Gopalaswami said that the decision at 
Dumbarton Oaks had been anticipated by the Congress Resolution two years ago 
and the author of the resolution was now languishing in jail, not for what he had 
done but because of the fear of the Government of what he might do if 
allowed freedom. If the Government of India had sufficient imagination and states- 
man ship in the selection of their representatives to the Conference then they ought 
to have released that man from detention. 

Mr* M, N. Dalai said that in choosing Sir. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. Sir Feroz ^ 
Khan Noon and Sir V. T« Krishnamachari, the Government of India had not in 
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any way departed from paat practice in this country and he did not doubt th 
nationalism of these men who possessed experience of international conferences. Th 
resolution as it stood, Mr. Dalai said, merely asked for non-oflicial representative 
to be associated with the delegation and was altogether silent as to the consequence 
of a difference of opinion between official and non-official members. Could th 
delegates, speak with two voices or were the leaders of the opposition prepared t( 
go as delegates with a brief from the present constitutional Government ? (Voices 
No). He expressed doubt whether * a National Government, if we had one. woul< 
have agreed to associate leaders of the Opposition with the official delegation ?' 
This, he said, "brings us to the all-important question — the crying need of thi 
moment — to direct all energies to the formation of a National or at least a Coalitioi 
Government at the Centre, which is the only solution of our political problems.’* 

He expressed his entire sympathy the principle of the resolution but felt i 
would be extremely difficult to give practical effect to it and his attitude woulc 
therefore be neutral. 

Sir Olaf Caroe^ External Affairs Secretary, said that he sympathised with thi 
general feeling behind the original resolution and the amendment and hoped tha 
a great deal of good might come from the debate. It was natural that popula 
opinion in India should wish to be associated with great events in the outside world 
What they had to consider was how it was to be done. Referring to the appoint 
ment of the delegation from the Commonwealth and America, Sir Olaf said tha 
the general principle in regard to the Commonwealth Delegation was that the 
should be Ministers of the Crown. He would be told that it was all very wel 
because there was responsible Government there. He wished there was responsibl 
Government here also but he would point out that there was responsible Govern 
ment in the provinces where there were parties ready to woik it but unfortunatel 
they had no such Government at the Centre. It was not possible to have co 
partners who did not take responsibility for office. For one reason or other the; 
did not wish to take it. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : When was it offered ? 

Sir Olaf Caroe : Cripps. 

It was not possible for such parties. Sir Olaf said, to come forward and say 
“We had nothing to do with the governance of India l)ut wo wish to .epresen 
India on the international stage.” Sir Olaf asked if they were going what wer 
their ciedentials ? One of the parties had not shown any marked enthusiasm fo 
war or for the preparation for peace. The other party might be asked whether the 
represented one India or {two Indias. Sir Olaf referred to the presence in th 
United States of a member of the Council of State (Pandit Kunzru) and a ‘graciou 
lady’ who was giving her views which were to represent the views of India ii 
certain circles. He was greatly disappointed to see that the question of entry an 
citizenship of Indians into the United States had been shelved and hoped that wa 
not in any way connected with what they were saying there At least one of th 
representatives indulged in cheap jibes against the great fighting services of Indii 
That was not the thing to do in foreign countries, he said. Sir Olaf reiterate 
that despite all he had stated he could not but feel real sympathy with the viei 
representatives of leading parties should represent their country in foreign lands 
His desire was that this country should bee me a great power. Her war effort wa 
huge and industrial potentialities were great. Her potentialities were greater thai 
those of China and possibly even of France. ‘‘Was it too much to hope,” he asked 
“that this would induce those people who suffered from frustration due to one reasoi 
or another to come in and govern this country internally ? “Was it too much to hop 
that all patriotic men would cast aside party differences and stand for the country am 
consolidate themselves into one State? Then only would they have the right to clam 
to represent India abroad,” In this country, Sir Olaf said, there was a great tradition 
That tradition was that when foreign affairs and matters of security came up fo 
discussion, they closed up their ranks and stood as one man before the world as 
rock. So far as foreign affaire were concerned, there were no parties and whei 
essential questions where they affected the defence of England came up fo 
discussion, party matters faded away. He wished that should be the case wit) 
India as well. Once India adopted that attitude, then the whole approach to th 
political and other problems would change. 

Mr. F. N, Sapru, referring to Sir Olaf Caroe’s statement that the Sa 
Francisco Conference was a conference of the Governments of the day, argued tha 
as a constitutional purist, as he set out to be, he could not have a case for sendiu; 
any delegation at all, since the Conference was only for countries which ha 
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sovereign status. He pointed out that both the Congress and the Muslim League 
were carrying on Government in some provinces at the present day and therefore 
they could not be dismissed as revolutionaries. 

Mr. Mohamed Padshah (Muslim League) said that the issue under considera* 
tion was not the capacity, ability or the experience of the Indian delegation. The 
question was whether the delegates would have the freedom to put forward or place 
effectively the real Indian viewpoint before the Conference. He had apprehensions 
in this regard. 

Mr. Padshah urged the Government to concede the demand of the House by 
including representatives of the two major political parties — the Congress and the 
Muslim League— and pave the way for the happy solution of the deadlock which 
hitherto had impeded every progress in the country. 

Mr. G. S. Motilal (Congress) said that the present war was the outcome of the 
treaty made after the last war. India, therefore, was anxious to make her contribu- 
tion to the conference to secure permanent international peace and security. Govern- 
ment delegates to San Francisco, Mr. Motilal said, did not represent public opinion 
in India. He pointed out that the United States Government had nominated eight 
representatives four each from the Democratic and Republican Parties respectively 
and asked what prevented the Government of India from adopting a like course. 
Government however, he said, gave the impression that they were waiting for the day 
wheu popular representatives would assume responsibility, but he asked what stood in 
the way of transference of power now. He did not believe that the deadlock was 
due to the perversity of the people but because of the reluctance of the Government 
to part with power. They had often said that there could be no constitutional 
changes during the war and why then, he asked, should the responsibility for the 
deadlock be shifted on to the people? If India had her own Government, she 
would have selected not only representatives of the two major parties but also 
representatives of other important interests in the country for the San Francisco 
Oonference. Mr. V, V, Kalikkar insisted that India should have nothing to do with 
the Ban Francisco Conference so long as India did not enjoy sovereign rights. For 
India to participate in a conference of Sovereign nations while her own status was 
a subordinate one would be to deceive the woild. The Foreign Secretary had said 
that the Congress had not shown any enthusiasm for war effort and hence did not 
meiit to be consulted. Mr Kalikkar asked whether Government had consulted the 
Hindu Mahasabha who had contributed much towards the war effort. So long as 
the angle of vision of Britain and the United States remained what it was, he did 
not think anything would come out of the Conference. 

Mr. Hossain Imam (Muslim League) denied that his party refused to co-operate 
in war effort. What they did say was that such co-operation should be as between 
equals and not as camp followers. The present Government, he asserted, had no 
locus standi to send representatives to a conference of sovereign States. This Govern- 
ment was a subordinate branch of H.M.G. and must be deemed as functus officio, 
If the Government of India could take independent action, Mr. Hossain Imam asked 
why had the Viceroy gone to London ? The Viceregal visit, he said, must be in 
connection with the Ban Francisco Conference. He wished India to remain un- 
represented at the Conference rather than be misrepresented. 

Sir Mohammad Usman, Leader of the House, said that we all knew that Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi bad met for days together and yet they were not able to 
solve the deadlock and he did not believe that the deadlock -would be solved by the 
representatives of the parties going to Ban Francisco. He denied that the Govern- 
ment of India was a ''subordinate** Government, No brief would be given to the 
delegation in England and if any brief was to be given, it would be by the Governor- 
General in Council. The very fact that two of his distinguished colleagues were to 
go to Ban Francisco showed the great advance that India had made. If India had 
not made further progress who was responsible for it, he asked and replied that it 
was the political parties who refused to co-operate. Certainly there was religious 
differences and Lord Linlithgow tried to bring about a compromise many times and 
they rejected the Cripps Offer. If anybody was responsible for the deadlock, it was 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League. Sir Mohammed went on to say that 
the Executive Councillors were not subordinate to any outside authority. The Vice- 
roy never interfered and in his department his voice was supreme. Borne of the 
Muslim members did know that their longstanding grievances had been rectified by 
him in a short time. Referring to Bir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar’s remarks that the 
Government suffered defeats often, Sir Mohammad said that the present Executive 
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Council took credit for the fact that by co-operating with the Allied powers and 
defeating Germany and Japan they had saved India from the horrors of war. To 
the question whom they represented, Sir Mohammad would say that they represented 
a large number of the people of India who were responsible for the raising of the 
biggest voluntary army in the world and they represented a Government which co- 
operated with other Allied nations and brought about the defeat of the Axis powers. 
Mr. Thirumal Jiao, replying to the debate, said that if the Congress had not co- 
operated with this (Government and rejected the Oripps proposals it was because of 
the humiliating conditions that were imposed by H. M. G. Ho asserted that the 
present Government was unrepresentative and challenged the Executive Councillors 
to secure even exclusively the votes of the Defence personnel in this country in their 
favour whom they claimed to represent. He did not think that the Indian Citizen- 
ship Rights Bill in the United States Legislature was shelved because of irresponsible 
propaganda but because of the prevailing racial arrogance. 

The House rejected Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar’s amendment without a division 
and the original resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 15. 

Economic Sanctions against S. Africa 

22nd. MARCH:— In the Council of State to-day, Mr. P. AT. Sopru commending his reso- 
lution. recommending application of economic sanctions against South Africa and the 
recall of the High Commissioner said that the latest position was that the Ordinances 
passed by the Natal Council restricting the property right of Indians had been held ultra 
vires The preseiit position whs as it existed when the Pegging Act was passed. India, 
Mr. Sapru continued, had tried methods of negotiation and submitted representa- 
tions but the South African Government refused to see light. The Union 
Government continued to pursue a policy based on racial considerations, a policy 
which the leaders of the United Nations professed to denounce in the case of Nazi 
Germany but a policy which the Union Government emulated without any apolo- 
gies in regard to their Asiatic subjects. The Union Government, Mr. Hapru said, had 
shown no desire to enter into friendly relations with India and appropriate steps 
must now be taken to retaliate. He asked what steps had been taken to apply 
economic sanctions. 

Mr. R* N, Banerjee, Secretary. Commonwealth Relations Department, emphaBised 
that there was no lack of appreciation on the part of the Government of the feelings 
of the country in this matter. But he would, however, counsel patience. Since the 
matter was last discussed in the House, there had been some developments which 
were rather hopeful. He refered to General Smuts’ statement in which he admitted 
that the question of Indian acquisition and ownership of land had never been raised 
during the last 40 years. Mr. Banerjee said that the Government had completed 
their consultations with the last High Commissioner who returned to India only 
last month and the Government were expecting a re})ort from the present High 
Commissioner on an appreciation of the latest development. There were certain 
symptoms which indicate that the liberal elements of the European population were 
now inclined to treat the Indian question less light-heartedly. Mr. Banerjee went 
on to say that it was not being claimed that the recent development in the Union 
should lead to a ic-orientation of our attitude to the Pegging Act. 'J'he action 
already taken bad brought home to the Union Government the depth and intensity 
of Indian resentment. He would, however, assure the House that the Government 
were not attaching any undue importance to those developments. Though the 
position had become temporarily static, signs were not wanting of better counsels 
prevailing. In regard to the recall of the Indian High Commissioner, Mr. Banerjee 
explained that perhaps it was not realised that the usual diplomatic element of 
reciprocity was lacking in the case of India’s High Commissioner. The Union 
Government had no High Commissioner here. The Government held the view that 
the presence of their representative was of some advantage to the Indian cause and 
it would be unwise to deprive India of any weapon which might be of use to this 
country. Concluding, Mr. Banerjee said that it was comparatively easy for the 
Government to carry out the mandate of the House but the House must realise 
that the Government’s responsibility did not cease with the enforcement of the 
resolution in a technical sense. The responsibility for a final and peaceful settle- 
ment of the Indian question would continue to rest on Government. 

DR. KHARE ON GOVT’S POSITION 

Dr. N» B, Khare, Member, Commonwealth Relations Department, said that he 
had not so much patience as Mr. Sapru Vould attribute to him. The Natal Council 
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passed the Ordinance on November 2, 1944 and in two days the Reciprocity Act was 
applied. It amply showed that the Government acted promptly when necessary. 
'*Our difficulty is,*’ he said, *^that at present very delicate negotiations are going on 
between the two Governments. This is not a new question but an old sore dating 
back to three generations*’. It was not possible that the negotiations would 
terminate soon and he urged the House to give him some latitude. "It is a very 
complicated problem.” Dr. Khara added. *‘lt may have been solved very early if 
India had been independent or had Dominion Status.’* There was so much of 
colour prejudice. About eight months ago, he said, the U. S. Senate passed a Bill 
permitting Chinese to enter the U. S., and acquire citizenship rights. He thought 
India also would get similar treatment because we were also an ally. But unfor- 
tunately the Bill had been shelved and the member who opposed the measure had 
openly stated that Chinn was ind^endent and India was not and had made no 
enort about it. Proceeding, Dr. Khare said that the House should realise that 
India’s constitutional drawback came in the way of everything and they need not 
blame the Government of India for it. He knew what the reactions of the people 
at large were to the problem. Ho fervently hoped that the (statesmen of the 
world who were to meet at a conference to take preliminary steps for enduring 
peace, — if they were wise and if their intentions were honest-* would heal the sore 
of colour bar and unequal treatment to the coloured people for the time to come. 
Dr. Khare said that the Government would not oppose the resolution. 

After some discussion, it was suggested to Mr. 8apru, the mover, to amend 
the resolution by the addition of the words “as and when expedient,” to the original 
text which asked for the recall of the High Commissioner and application of eco- 
nomic sanctions. It was explained on behalf of the Government that in matters of 
this kind they would remain neutral. 

The resolution, without the amendment, was put to the House and declared 
passed without a division. 


The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 16th. February to 29th. March 1945 

Financial Statement for 1945-46 

Presenting the seventh war-time and the first "rehabilitation” budget of the 
Government of Bengal, to the Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget 
Session in Calcutta on the I6th February 1945, Mr. 2*. C. Gtoswami^ Finance Minister, 
drew a gloomy picture of the provincial finances, which have been severely strained 
by the impact of the war and the famine and its aftermath to an extent of Rs 61 
crores from 1943-44 to 1945-46. 

He revealed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 8,59,72,0CX) for 1945-46 and a 
deficit of Rs. 11,34,82,000 according to the revised estimates for 1944-45. 

He announced no new measure of taxation but indicated that Government had 
been considering further possibilities of augmenting their revenues. 

Mr. Goswami revealed that the Government of India had recently agreed to 
advance the necessary finance in respect of procurement operations relating to the 
foodgraina and standard cloth. 

Thanking the Government of India for their subvention of Re. 10 crores, the 
Finance Minister pleaded that Bengal’s claim to adequate finance assistance from 
the Centre was based on the irrefutable logic of facts. It was more akin to a claim 
for compensation in a court of law. They had not sought to avoid their responsibility, 
nor had they actually spared themselves in respect of exertion and self-help. The 
Legislature had recently passed the imposition of a tax on agricultural income and 
the doubling of the rates of the Hales Tax, and they hope to realise from these and 
other taxes an additional revenue of Rs. 8 crores in 1945-46. 

Characterising the Niemeyer Award as unfair to Bengal, for it restricted their 
power to raise additional revenue, Mr. Goswami assured the House that the com- 
plete case of the Province had been presented to the Government of India by the 
Governor and himself and it was reasonable to hope tor a comprehensive settle- 
ment in the near future which would be free from any taint of injustice and 
niggardliness. 
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Cloth Famine in Bengal 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — An exciting two-liour debate took place in the ABSembly 
to-day on an adjournment motion moved by the Opposition to diBcusB “the failure 
of the Government to prevent the acute and unprecedented cloth famine that has 
overtaken the province at the preeent moment.” The motion was rejected by 104 to 
65 votes. Mr. Aiul Chandra Sen (Unofficial Cougiees), who moved the resolution, 
characterised the cloth famine as ‘‘devastating”. In his own distiict, (Dacca), he 
had known men spending months with tattered rags tied round their bodies. He 
had also known cases of women not being able to come out from houses, having 
practically no cloth to cover themselves. He thought that the lumine could have 
been averted by the Bengal Government to some extent. What was necessary was to 
point out to the Central Government the injustice that had been done to Bengal by 
allotting only ten yards per capita while other Provinces had got much higher quota 
and to sincerely try for the equitable distribution of supply through some sort of 
rationing and prevent a portion of it from going into the black maiket. Mr. Pattram 
Roy (Hcbeduled Caste) said that there had been cases of suicide by women on their 
being unable to cover themselves for want of cloth. Mr L D. Jalan (Official Con- 
gress) complained that thousands of bales of textiles which had been ordered by the 
Government in September and October last, still remained undclivcied, adding to the 
acuteness of the situation. Dr. Naltnaksha Sant/al (Official Congress) said that in the 
matter of distribution of cloth which was the primary responsibility of the Provincial 
Government, not only had the Provincial Government failed in the discharge of their 
duties in these respects, but they bad also set up a machinery which was corrupt 
from top to bottom and which should be scrapped. Black market, he said, was 
freely going on in almost every sphere of textiles, in which some of the Government 
officials were also involved. Replying to the debate. Mr. 77. S. Sitkr an jrd?/,M.hnBti^v 
for Civil Supplies, admitted that theie was a cloth famine in the piovince but that was 
very largely due to the inadequate supply. The quota, allotted to Bengal, was very 
low ; he had vigorously protested against that and stressed that if justice was not 
done to Bengal, in this regard, the province was in for a very bad time indeed. The 
Central Textile Board was proposing a new scheme which envisaged the freezing of 
clotn from the beginning and then controlling distribution. When the new scheme 
came into operation, the Government, he said, would be in a position, by controlling 
the quota-holders, to distribute whatever cloth they had got on an equitable basis. 
Under the new scheme, the Minister was almost certain that they would be in a position 
to regulate the distribution of cloth much better than before. The position taken up 
by the Central Government regarding the allocation of cloth to Bengal was indefen- 
sible. He intended, as far as possible, to explore all possibilities of rationing cloth 
but did not know if they would succeed or how long it might take to enforce it. But 
in the present limited supply, Mr. Buhrawardy maintained, they would be able to give 
only one pair of dhoti or saree per adult, which was hopelessly inadequate. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly to-day discussed a non-official resolution, urging 
the Government of Bengal to set at liberty without further delay all political security 
prisoners detained in Bengal and all persons convicted of offences connected with, 
political movements or disturbances. Moving the resolution, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
( Official Congress), said that political prisoners detained in Bengal jails, including 
political security prisoners and those convicted of political offences, totalled 2, 5(J0. He 
did not find the slightest moral or political justification for keeping these men in 
detention any longer. These prisoners were persons of the highest reputation and 
integrity; they were loved and respected by the people and their services would have 
been of inestimable value both to the Government and to the people in the task of 
rehabilitating Bengal. Several of these prisoners were in failing health and one prisoner, 
he added, had developed insanity. Dr. Sanyal informed the House that some time 
ago an order was actually passed by the Government for the release of the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid Case prisoners, who had been in prison for more than 20 yeais. But 
on the day previous to their release another order came suspending the order of 
release. The speaker was then in Alipore Central Jail. On his release he took up 
the matter with the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, and a highly-placed official of 
■the Political Department told him in the presence of the Chief Minister that it was 
the Eastern situation which was responsible for the suspension of the order. The 
situation there, Dr. Sanyal said, had greatly improved in favour of the Allies and 
there was no justification for detaining these prisoners any longer nor was there any 
justification for the detention of those who were convicted or otherwise confined in 
]ail in connection with the August 1943 disturbances. Supporting the resolution on 
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the 2iid MARCH. Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (oflicial OongresB) enquired for whose 
Becurity these prisoners were being kept in detention ? They were some of their best 
men and their countrymen wanted their release. He challenged the Government to 
cite a single instance where people did not want their release. If the Government 
claimed to be a popular one, they must set these men at liberty without any delay. 
Political security prisoners in Bengal now numbered 1322. Mr. Ni^hit Nath Kundu 
(unofficial Congress) pointed out that the health of a large number of these prisoners 
had Buffered by detention. Out of 18 women political security prisoners now in 
detention, 12 were in a bad state of health. Replying to the debate, Sir Nazunuddin, 
Chief Minister, said that the policy of the present Government was to release the 
prisoners at the ealiest possible opportunity. He had taken interest in this matter 
and the policy of his Government had always been as far as possible to effect release, 
and if they could not release, to treat these cases with the utmost sympathy. He said 
that there was a distinction between the two classes of security prisoners now in 
detention, namely, those who belonged to subversive organisations and those who were 
in detention for having taken part in All-India movements like the non-co-operation 
movements of 1920 and 1930 and the August disturbances of 1942. Of the latter 
category, there were about 50 persons in detention in Bengal at present and their 
number was the lowest in comparison with other Provinces. The cases of those 
prisoners, who belonged to subversive organisations, were reviewed periodically and 
wherever possible they were released. They were being detained at present only on 
account of the war emergency and Government could not possibly take the risk of 
releasing them. A certain number of these prisoners had been detained on an all- 
India policy basis and on certain occasions, the Government of India bad to be 
consulted before any release was made. 

Opposition Members* Walk-out 

6th. MARCH : — The Opposition staged a walk-out during the consideration of 
the Government's supplementary estimate of expendituie for the current year 
(1944-45) in the Assembly to-day, complaining that there would be no opportunity 
for sufficient discussion of the demand. When the Opposition was called upon lo 
move a cut motion standing in their name. Dr. Nalmakshha Sanyal (official 
Congress) said, that in view of the attitude of the Goveinment no useful purpose 
would be served by their moving the motions standing in their names or parti- 
cipating in the debate. He added that they had got a large number of specific 
instances of mal -administration, corruption, bribery and practical waste of the 
country’s resources by Government, particularly in the Department of Civil Suiiplies 
and Civil Defence Works. It a committee was appointed by the Government or 
a Royal Commission was set up to enquire into this matter, the Opposition would 
be willing lo co-operate as they did in connection with the Famine Enquiry 
Committee. If the Government of India chose to publish the report of the Famine 
Enquiry Committee, it would be found that the Committee had given a most 
damaging report so far as administration of the Civil iSuppiies Department in 
Bengal, particularly in regard to fuod, was concerned. The different parties in 
Opposition thereupon withdrew from tue House, shouting ‘Down with corruption, 
bribery and mal-administration’. In moving bin demand, Mr. H, S, Suhraujardy^ 
Minister for Civil Supplies, said that if the Opposition claimed to be protagonists 
of a clean administration, he would lemind them that the Opiiosition, who had 
hitherto supported an administration which was rotten, should be the last persons 
to come forward as protagonists of a clean administration. 

Treatment of Politicals 

14th, MARCH : — The Budget demand under the head, “Jails and Convict {Settle- 
ments” was discussed in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Ntshith Nath Kundu (Un- 
official Congress) moved a cut to discuss the “failure of the Government to look 
into the grievances and amenities of political, security and oiher prisoners, lack of 
control over the Jail administration, lack of but^eivibion and failure of Government 
to release political and security imsoners.” Mr. Rundii said that the Government had 
not only failed to effect wholesale release of sccuiity prisoners, but had also failed to 
release even those prisoners who were suffering continuously from complicated 
diseases. He read letters from a number of ailing security prisoners, describing 
the state of their health and complaining about the inadequacy of tlie allowances 
sanctioned for their families. Complaining about the manner in which the censor- 
ing was done, the speaker showed before the House a letter which had been com- 
pletely ‘^blacked out”. Mr. Atul Chandra Sen (Unofficial Congress) moved a cut 
motion to discuss the “continued detention of a large number of security prisoners 
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and deteniiB, though the security position of the country has admittedly improved.” 
He said that, if there were concentration camps in Hitlerite Germany and Fascist 
Italy, there was no dearth of them in British India, especially in Bengal. The 
Home Member of the Government of India might fret and fume at Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit. But the dififerent jails in Bengal olTered the irrefutable logic of 
facte to world opinion. While the Government had detained a large number of 
men and women without trial for indefinite period, why should they fight shy of 
the term ‘Concentration camp’? With the virtual collapse of Hitlerite Germany and 
the receding of the Japanese menace from India, there was no justification at the 
present moment for keeping a large number of men and women in detention. 
Replying to the debate, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddtn^ Chief Minister, said that most of 
the grievances of the security piisoners had been removed. So far as the criticism 
against jail administration with reference to Hivision 111 prisoners was concerned, 
he admited that there was room for a great deal of improvement. The general 
level of the health of prisoners in Bengal jails was good, and compared favourably 
with that of prisoners in other provinces. As regards prisoners, particularly 
security prisoners, who were sufiering from various ailments—in most of these cases 
they had these ailments before they were admitted into the jails, and there was 
hardly any case, where any prisoner had contracted disease on account of infection 
in jail. Most of the cases of T. B. among prisoners were cases of persons, who 
were suflfering in some form or other before they were arrested. (Cries of ‘question* from 
opposition benches). In the matter of granting family allowances to security prisoners, 
the Chief Minister said that they were pursuing a policy which was being pursued by 
the Government of India and other Provinces. In most cases, family allowances had 
been granted and even where according to the policy laid down, a prisoner was not 
entitled to a family allowance, he had been granted family allowance on com- 
passionate grounds. The cut motions were lost without a division, and the demands 
which had been moved by Sir Nazimuddin passed. 

Government and Congress Organisation 

2l8t. MARCH The Premier, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, replying to the debate 
on the budget demand under the head “General Administration*’ in the Assembly 
to-day explained the provincial Government’s policy in regard to tne lifting of the 
ban on Provincial Congress organisations, allowing detenu members to attend the 
sittings of the House, the release of political prisoners and the alleged excesses by 
soldiers in certain cases. Bir Nazimuddin explained that the ban on the A. I. C. C. 
and the Provincial Congress orgaiiiBation was imposed in pursuance of an all-India 
policy. The provincial Government was given liberty of action in regard to district 
and sub-divisional Congress committees. He found that a ban was imposed on five 
district Congress Committees in Bengal In 1942. Government proposed to lift the 
ban on four of these committees and as regards the remaining 
Committee (Midnapur), Government would take some time to consider 
the matter. On the second point, he said that it was not possible to 

permit detenu members of the House to attend the sittings of the House, and 

added that for the same reason it was not possible to release these members, 
nor it was possible to permit them to come to attend the sittings of the House. It 
was impossible to see that they would be segregated in one corner of the Chamber 
without coming inio contact with anybody. It might bo asked. Sir Nazimuddin 
continued, what was the justification for detaining the political prisoners. The 
justification was that it was apprehended that in case the war situation on the 

frontier of India became bad there was likely to be considerable difficulty. It could 
not be denied that there was at least one Bengali with the Japanese who was 
broadcasting daily to the effect, “Keep yourself ready ; you will have to do this thing 
and that thing when I come.'* Members of the House who heard radio broadcasts must 
have heard Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose broadcasting almost daily and giving instruc- 
tions. Some of these people held Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in affection and esteem. 
Was Government justified in taking risks at a time like this when there was 

apprehension ? (interrupiions from Opposition benches.) Proceeding, Sir Nazimuddin 
said that when he felt that the danger was so removed that Government could 
start on a policy of release and when he was personally satisfied on that point, he 
would advise His Excellency the Governor in that regard. If his advice was not 
accepted, he would come and tell the House that so far as these cases were 
concerned, that was not his responsibility but that that was thn responsibility of 
the Governor or of somebody else. And if the political organisation to which he 
belonged, Sir Nazimuddin continued, the Muslim League Parliamentary Board, and 
the members of the Coalition Party advised him to resign on this issue he would 
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do flo. Concluding, Sir Nazimuddin said that he was saying all this, not because of 
what might have been said in this House but because when he visited the political 
prisoners in Dum Dum jail and some other political prisoners recently, he gave 
them the hope that soon the policy of release would be started in Bengal. As 
regards alleged excesses by soldiers in certain instances, Sir Nazimuddin said that 
both the Bengal Government and the highest military authorities of the U. S. A. 
and the British Armies had been taking every possible step to reduce and prevent 
a commission of these outrages and crimes. He knew of a case where a soldier 
who stabbed three persons had been given five year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 
military authorities. 

The cut motion moved by Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Unofficial Congress) 
to criticise (government’s failure to facilitate attendance in the Assembly of those 
members who have been kept in detention without trial was lost by 93 votes to 55. 
All other cut motions were lost without a division and the Budget Demand, moved 
1 ^ Sir Nazimuddin in connection with ‘General Administration’ was voted by the 
House. After the debate, Sir Nazimuddin, explaining his remarks regarding the 
question of release of political prisoners, said that, so far, Government were only 
releasing Congress security prisoners. What he meant was that a policy of release 
would start soon regarding the terrorist security prisoners. 

Defeat of the Ministry 

28tb. MARCH:— In the Assembly, to day, the Opposition forced a division on 
the mam budget demand under the iiead “Agriculture” moved by Khan Bahadur 
Moazzemuddin Hussam, Minister for Agriculture. The demand was rejected by 100 
votes to 97. The result of the voting was greeted by Opposition benches with loud 
cheers. The European members numbering l6 voted with the Government. After the 
result of the voting was announced, the Onief Minister, Str Nazimuddin said : ’’This 
is a snap division and we will treat it as such. To>day, 1 do not propose to move 
any further budget demand for grants. In these circumstances, I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, to adjourn the House.” 

According to the Opposition, in the Assembly 21 Government party members 
crossed the floor to*day and joined the Opposition. When the House assembled all 
the 13 Ministers were present. Elaborate police arrangements were made round the 
Assembly House. After questions which took some 20 minutes, Khan Bahadur 
Muazzamuddin Hoasein, Munster for Agriculture, moved the budget demand of Rs. 
2,04,00,000 under the head, ‘Agriculture’. After the Minister had moved the demand, 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath iJuita, Deputy Leader, Official Congress party, 
opposed the entire demand without any speech. The SSpeaker (Mr. 
Syed Naubher Alt) called out the names of members of the Opposition who had 
given notice of cut motions under this head, to move the motions standing in their 
names. I'he Opposition declined to move any of the cut motions standing in their 
names, and Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, Chief Whip, (Congress Party,) moved that the 
question be put to vote. He said : ""We do nut want to have this sham show any 
longer. Let the Chief Minister come to vote straight-away. Theie has been 
mishandling of the country’s finances and bungling and jobbery for which Govern- 
ment IB going to lall tO'day. Let them resign.” h^everal Government party members 
including Mr. //. Suhrawardy, Minister lor Civil ISupplies, rose in their seats and 
protested agaiubt the matter being put to vote now. They demanded that the Govern- 
ment members should be allowed to move the cut motions of which they had given 
notice and there should be a reasonable debate in the matter. Sir JSazimuddin said 
that there was no rule or parliamentary practice which prevented a member of the 
Government side from moving the cut motions he had tabled. Government 
members had the right to move their cut motions. He asserted that the Speaker 
had to decide whether there had been a reasonable discussion before the demand 
was put. Members of the Government side should be allowed to move their cut 
motions 4 ind they should also be allowed to speak on the general motion. Mr. A. 
Stark, Chief Whip, European Group, also pleaded amidst interruptions from 
Opposition benches that there should be no infringement of the right of reasonable 
debate. Several Government party members repeatedly rose in their seats one after 
another and demanded that the debate should be continued, while Opposition 
members demanded that the matter should be immediately put to vote. Pointing 
to the European benches, which hud only two occupants at that time, Mr, A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, Leader of the Oi)positiou, in a ironical tone, said, *'What is the use of 
carrying on discussion like this. Let the House be adjourned till the members of 
the European Group could come and then take votes.” He suggested that the whole 
demand be put to vote and these delaying tactics should not be allowed. 
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The Speaker {Mr, Syed Nauaher AH) said that Governraent appeared to be not 
present in full strength. The Opposition hoped that it could defeat the Government 
now and therefore they wore anxious that the matter should be put to vote 
immediately. But it was clear at the same time that, there could be no question 
of moving any cut motion from the Government side. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Why not ? 

The Speaker said that convention was firmly established that Government side 
had never been allowed to move cut motions. So long as he had been an occupant 
of the Chair, cut motions had never been moved from the Government side. He 
did not belong to the Government or to the Opposition side. He had got to see 
that things were done properly in the House. H Government had not been careful 
to mobilise their strength, he could not help them. But that was not the reason 
why he should take recourse to a practice that was not authorised by law or rules 
of procedure. 

Following further brushes with Mr. Suhrawardy, the Chair permitted Khan 
Bahadur Muazzamuddin Hussein, Minister for Agriculture, to speak for ten minutes. 
He also permitted another member from the Government side to speak generally 
on the demand. 

At 4-30 p.m, the Speaker proceeded to put the main demand under ‘agriculture’ 
to vote. 

As he proceeded to do so, Mr. Suhrawardy and several other Government 
party members went up to the Speaker’s table and tried to speak on the microphone. 
Several Opposition members also rushed to the Speaker’s table, snatched the 
microphone from the hands of Government paily members and placed it before the 
Speaker’s seat. 

As the Division bell rang, Mr. Suhrawardy^ using the microphone, shouted 
amidst continuous interruptions from Opposition benches and said that, il they were 
defeated to-day they would go out because there was a company of black- maiketeers 
and profiteers on the other side. He added that the Opposition was supported by 
hoarders, profiteers and black-marketeers and were trading with Marwari money. 

The Chair announced the result of voting which was 1U6 for 0})poBitiou and 
97 for Government amidst scenes of great jubilation in Opposition benches. 

Raising his voice to its highest pitch, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader of the 
Opposition, asked the Ministry to resign. 

More than an hour had elapsed from the time when the opposition had 
demanded a vote to the time of actual voting. In the meantime, nearly IG European 
members had come in. 

Sequel to Ministerial Developments 

29th. MARCH The Assembly met at 4-00 p. m. yesteiday in a tense atmosphere. 
The public galleries were crowded and there was a very large attendance of mem hers. 
At question -time, Mr. Framathanath Banerjee (non-ofticial Congiess Baity) 
using on a point of order, maintained that as a result of yesterday’s adverse vote 
in the House the Ministry had ceased to function. He failed to understand bow 
yesterday’s vote could be characterised as a snap vote when, out of the cfiective 
strength of 2d0, as many as 20d participated in the voting. He did not know of an 
instance in any Legislature in India or the House of Commons where the Govern- 
ment of the day stuck to office after a major budget demand had been rejected by 
the Assembly. “The position,” he said, “is that the Ministry has failed to carry the 
Budget through the Legislature, as provided under the Government of India Act, 
and, therefoie they were bound to tender their resignation.’ He wanted a ruling 
from the Chair on the constitutional and legal points involved in view of yesterday’s 
adverse vote against the Government. 

Pkemier’s Reply to Point op Order 

Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, reminded the House that a ruling was given by 
Sir Azizul Haque when he Was Speaker of the Assembly in March 26, 1938, to the 
efi’ect that members belonging to the Government side had the right to move cut 
motions. Until that ruling was revised by any subsequent rulings, he maintained, 
that ruling held the ground. But Government members were deprived of the 
right of moving their cut motions yesterday and the main demand was not allowed 
to be discussed by the members of the House. He as Leader ol the House was 
not even allowed to wind up the debate. ’*If the members on the other side,’* 
Sir Nazimuddin continued, “claim that they have a majority, the result of the voting, 
if there be any to-day, will show that.” The Chief Minister assured the House that 
the Ministry would resign if the vote went against them to-day. As regards the 
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point rdfled about the rpjection of the total ngrieuUural deman d« he said, that was 
entirely a couBtitutional question and that would depend on how the other demands 
weio dealt with to-dny. 

Mr. Nalinaksha Sanf/al (official Congress) declared that the Ministry could not 
continue to function so far as this Legislature was concerned in view of yesterday ^s 
adverse vote. 

Speaker’s Ruling 

Mr. Nausher Ali^ Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, giving his ruling 
on the point of order raised by the Opposition on the effect of yesterday’s adverse 
vote against the Ministry, ruled that the House could not function unless a new 
Miinstiy was formed. He, therefore, adjourned the House sine the. 

Explaining his ruling not to allow the Ministry to function in the House, Mr. 
Nausher All said that the refusal by the House yesterday of supplies demanded by 
the Ministry for a major department, which made the administration impossible, 
was an unmistakable censure. Nor was it permissible under the rules to bring 
forward the said demand again before the House during the same session. 

Ihe Speaker said that he had grave doubts if. in the present case, he should 
allow any Minister, including the Chief Minister, to transact any Goveinment biisi- 
nesB. Sir Nazim uddin might claim, he said, that the decision of the House as 
given on the demand for grant for agm ulture, did not really reflect the opinion 
of the majority of the House. But he doubted if it was permissible to be 
dragged into the realm of speculation after the verdict of the House against the 
Ministiy. 

Recalling his previous ruling the Speaker said that the budget was an indivisible 
unitary document which should be carried through during the session of the 
Assembly, and in view of the fuilher fact that thu had now become impossible, 
he did not think he could or should allow the Ministry or any Minister to 
move any further demand for grant. He therefore thought that the House could 
not function any longer unless a new Ministry was formed and adjourned the 
House sine die. 

Before giving his ruling, the Speaker Mr. Nausher Ali asked Sir Nazimuddin 
what he proposed to do with regard to the demand which was thrown out by the 
House on the previous day. 

Sir Nazimuddin informed the Speaker that it^ depended entirely on how events 
shaped in the House to-day and that he could not at this stage say what he pro- 
posed to do. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali, Parliamentary Secretary, pointed out that 
iiiiip Government members came to the House shortly after the division yesterday. 
(A voice from the Opposition ; Why did you then put away and did not move the 
other demand) ? 

Ihe Khan Bahadur: “Let them go to vote to-day,” 

Mr. J. R. Walker, Leader of the European group, suggested that, instead of 
having this discussion, it should be left to the vote of the House to see whether 
the Government had got enough strength. 

The Governor’s Proclamation 

3 let MARCH : — A proclamation under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, was issued to-day by Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, assuming the administration of the Province. 

The Governor of Bengal authorised the annual estimate of expenditure for 
1945-46 and also prorogued both Houses of the Legislature. 

Governor’s Statement 

His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, issued the following 
statement : 

“The Bengal Ministry headed by Sir Nazimuddin was defeated in the Assem- 
bly by 106 votes to 97, and the whole Budget demand under the Lead 'Agriculture’ 
was rejected. 

“The Chief Minister claimed that the defeat was on a snap division and on the 
following day, offered to test the confidence of the House on the remaining demands, 
and resign if defeated. 

*'The Speaker of the Assembly ruled that, after its defeat on the previous 
day on a budget grant, the Ministry could no longer function in the House, and 
adjourned the Assembly sine die leaving the remaining grants of the Budget 
undisposed of one way or the other. I refrain from comment on the legality 
or constitutional propriety of this action, but 1 am bound to recognise 
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that a breakdown of the normal machinery of the State has taken place in this 
Province. 

“I have, therefore, decided, with the concurrence of the Governor-General, to 
resort to the piovisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act. This will 
remove any possibility of the administration of the Province bein^ hampered 
by doubts as to the propriety of incurring expenditure, whether on the 
day-to-day work of the Government or on urgent projects vital to the well-being of 
the people. 

^'But leaving aside technicalities, the situation as a whole in Bengal politics 
is one which needs careful consideration in the light of the experience of the 
Province and this is a matter on which 1 have no intention of being hustled into 
hasty decisions. 

“The proclamation which I am issuing under section 93 will ensure that the 
administration of Bengal shall function as effectively as its man-power and other 
resources permit in these didicult times in coping with the many and urgent ad- 
ministrative tusks that confront us. Meanwhile, I shall give careful and unhurried 
consideration to the political and constitutional problems brought to a head by the 
events of the week.’’ 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— Lahore — 19th February to 19th. March 1945 

Interned Assembly Member Attends 

In defiance of the restrictions imposed on him by the Punjab Government, 
Mr. Blum Sen Sachar, Leader of the Opposition, attended the Punjab Assembly 
which opened its budget session at Lahore on the 19th. February 1945. Mr. Sachur 
was cheered by the Opposition when he entered the Assembly Chamber. 

'i’he action of Mr. Sachar caused a flutter in political circles in the Punjab. 
Not only Mr. Sachar, but also twelve Congress M.L,A’8. were under similar restrictions 
ever since their release from detention. Ut the twelve, five are interned within 
Lahore Corpo ation limits and restricted from attending any political meetings which, 
in the Punjab Government’s view, include meetings of the Punjab Assembly also. 
'J'he'e have not attend d the' Assembly s ^far 'fbeie are other eight Congress M. L. A’s. 
who are still in jail and of the total ol 33 Congress M.L.A’s, only Pi are in a 
position to attend. 'J'his action on the part of the Leader of the Opposition is regard- 
ed as nothing beyond a protest against an injustice’. 

Tributes to late sir Chhotd Ram 

The Assembly adjourned for the day without transacting any business as a 
mark of respect to the memory of late Sir Chhotu Ram. 'J’he Premier and Party 
Leaders paid glowing tiibutes to the deceased. 

Financial Statement for 1945-46 

Ist. MARCH : — A current revised surplus of Rs. 139 lakhs for the year and a 
prospective suplus of Rs. 139 lakhs for the yei>r and a prospective surplus of Rs. 192 
lakhs for the next year were forecast by Sif Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, 
presenting his ninth budget to the Assembly to day, He said that the Punjab 
finances stood to-day on an ampler and surer footing than ever before. 

Sir Manohar Lai pointed out that the surplus in 1913-44 would have been of the 
magnitude of Rs. 551 lakhs but for the tiansfcr towards the end of the year, of 
Rs. CO lakhs to the Peasants Welfaie Fund ; of Rs 40 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
ment Fund and of Rs. 15 lakhs to a new fund, ibe Forest Reconstruction Fund. 

As regards the current year, the Finance Alinister said that the surplus would 
have stood at Rs. 454 lakhs as against the budgeted figure of Rs. 38G lakhs but for a 
supplementary demand presented a week ago of no less than Rs. 315 lakhs for the 
special funds The year maiks a record in the size of Punjab revenue receipts sur- 
passing the figure of the previous year by a crore and a third. 

Coming to the year 1945-4C for which the budget estimates were presented, 
Sir Manohar Lai said that the expenditure of beneficent departments which stood at 
Rs. 287 lakhs in 1936-37 had steadily risen till, in 1945-46, it was proposed to spend 
Rs. 559 lakhs. In other words, during the life-time of the Assembly, the beneficial 
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expenditure has been almost exactly doubled. Under the new expenditure on educa- 
tion, substantial facilities are to be secured for the teaching of science and the 
expansion of girls* education. And effort will also be made to establish farmers* clubs 
all over the province. 

As for post war reconstruction, Sir Manohar Lai said : *'A definite provision 

has been made of a sum of its. 2 crores from the emerging snrplus of 
1944-45 but in addition to any assistance received from the Government of India, the 
whole strength of the finances will be available for this essential task. It is hoped 
that, during the next five years, it might be possible to spend a sum of Rs. 100 crores 
on this work directed at once to secure the enrichment of our economic resources and 
improvement of our mind and body." 

A sura of Rs. 40 crores would be applied to irrigation and electric development, 
Re. 12 crores to roads, Rs. 5 crores to agriculture and Rs. 5 crores to industries. 

Analysing the debt position, the Finance Minister said that it disclosed a most 
happy situation. On the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937 the net debt 
of the Province stood at Rs. 32^ crores and should normally have amounted to Rs. 
38i crores on 31st March 1944 but it stood only at Rs. 27 crores. As ‘.against this 
debt, the Pun jab has capital wealth as represented by capital expenditure upto the 
end of 1946 of Rs. 58i crores. 

Dismissal of Minister — Premler*8 statement 

8th. MARCH :^A detailed statement on the circumstances leading to the dis- 
missal of Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan from the Punjab Ministry, was made by 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Ttwana, the Premier, intervening in the debate on 
General Administration in the Assembly to-day. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan 
explained that the serious case of injustice to which reference was made in the 
communique on Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan*s dismissal, i elated to the dismissal, 
by the Minister, of Mrs. Durga Pershad, Lady Superintendent of the Lahore 
Municipal Girls’ Schools. He also referred to the alleged purchase of land, valued 
at several thousands of rupees, by Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, the funds for which, 
he alleged, had been obtained in the most improper manner. The Premier indicated 
that the matter might come before a court. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan said : *4n 
accordance with Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan*B orders Mrs. Durga Pershad was 
dismissed. She filed an appeal to the Commissioner, who pointed out that he was 
unable to intervene, since she had been dismissed by the orders of the Government. 
Her only remedy was a petition to H. E. the Governor and this she addressed to 
him. The case was brought to my notice by His Excellency. We agreed that it 
should be taken in Council on appeal and tins was done. Sardar Hyat Khan was 
given ample opportunity to justify his extraordinary proceedings, but he was unable 
to produce any justification whatsoevert and his colleagues unanimously agreed that 
his conduct was quite indefensible and quite unworthy of the office which he held. 
His Excellency then dismissed him. On May 2 orders were issued for the reinstate- 
ment or Mrs. Durga Pershad.** Proceeding, the Premier said : “Even before Mrs. 
Durga Pershad’s case came to my notice, serious allegations had been made about 
Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan’s abuse of his powers as Minister, and I had reasonable 
grounds for believing that there was considerable justification for these allegations. 
Subsequent inquiries have, I regret to state, confirmed the reasonableness of these 
grounds, and I think the House will agree with me that when there are reasonable 
grounds for believing allegations about the abuse of powers by a Minister and when, 
on top of this, there is proved a serious case of flagrant misuse of these powers, some 
serious action is called for.” The Premier emphasised that such grounds alone, that 
is lack of reputation, have been considered sufficient to ask for the resignation of a 
Minister and when in addition a flagrant case of abuse of power is proved, it would 
be a scandal not to dismiss such a Minister. 

ALI.EQED Purchase of Land 

The Premier referred to the alleged purchase of land valued at many thousands 
of rupees by Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, funds for which, he alleged, had been 
obtained in the most improper manner. *T feared,” said Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, 
“that ray Ministry might be involved in an ugly scandal, and I could not keep out 
of my mind my knowledge of these allegations when considering Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan’s dismissal, although 1 must make it clear that 1 considered then and 
still consider that his attempt to dismiss and ruin the innocent Mrs. Durga Pershad 
merited nothing short of dismissal.” Explaining the allegations, Malik Khizr Hyat 
Khan said : ''Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan used his position as Minister in charge 
of the Improvement Trust, Lahore, to induce the villagers of Davisabad to sell 
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various plots of land to him by causing them to believe that the land was about to 
be acquired for the Improvement Trust at very low prices. He was unable to pay for 
these land purchases without assistance, and he obtained money from two prominent 
Lahore businessmen, who are brothers. They provided him, in all, with funds to the 
extent of more than one lakh of rupees and in return for this, he misused his position 
as Minister in charge of Transport to try to obtain for them a large share in the 
operation of Lahore’s local bus service.” Towards the end of the statement which 
extended over 25 foolscap type-written pages and took an hour to read, the Premier 
indicated that the events which he had narrated in regard to the land purchases and 
their finance might come before a court. He said that soon after tSardiir Bhaukhat 
Hyat Khan’s dismissal some of the vendors of the Davisabad land made a report to the 
police, in which they alleged that they had been cheated into selling their land at a 
price far below its market value. “Their allegations are still under investigation. 1 
have been careful to express no opinion on the merits of these allegations and to say 
nothing which might prejudice the course of justice, but it seemed to be impossible 
in the public interest to keep back any longer the explanation of Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan’s dismissal. If anything I have stated tends to reflect on the conduct of 
Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan as a Minister and may possibly tend to prejudice any 
case or cases which may be brought against him subsequently, the responsibility lies 
on those of his supporters who by wild assertions and groundless accusations, have 
forced me to enter into this explanation of why my colleagues and 1 concurred in his 
dismissal by His Excellency.” 

IjEAGue Leader’s Criticism 

Raja Qhaznafar Ah Khan^ Deputy Lender of the Muslim League Party, in a 
100-minute reply to the Premier's statement on Sardar Shaukat Hyat's dismissal, 
said that the Governor had flagrantly violated an act of Parliament, resorting to un- 
constitutional and unfair means in dismissing a Minister. The Governor had thus 
reduced the working of Provincial Autonomy to a force and tried to overawe the people 
of this Province into remaining enslaved to the bureaucracy for ever and not aligning 
themselves with any all-India political party. Raja Ghaznafar AH said that Premier 
Khizr Hyat had pluved the traitor to the Muslim League by stabbing Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat in the back just before be was about to break away from the Muslim League 
in April last, when he was conducting negotiations with Mr. Jinnah. He compared 
this action of the Premier to the treacherous attack by the Japanese on 
Pearl Harbour. The reason for Sardar Shaukat Hyat’s dismissal, the 
Raja went on, was that he had remained loyal to the League and had 
told the Premier that he would resign from the Cabinet rather than leave the Muslim 
League. But Malik Khizr Hyat thought that Sardar Shaukat would become a hero 
if he thus let his Ministry. That was why this lame excuse of injustice to Mrs, Durga 
Pershad was invented in a hurry and his lesignation was not accepted. Raja Ghaznafar 
All then related details of the Cabinet meeting at which the Governor announced the 
case of Mrs. Durga Pershad to the Ministers which, he said, was not even on the agenda 
and some of the Ministers did not know what this case was about. He added that there 
was until then no appeal preferred on behalf of Mrs. Durga Pershad but a memoran- 
dum from her had been asked for later as a camouflage. Raja Ghaznafar Ali said that 
Malik Khizr Hyat during his negotiations with Mr. Jinnah had asked his non-Muslim 
Ministers to give him their resigiiatioup which he intended to use as a bargaining factor 
in arriving at a settlement with Mr. Jinnah and thus prove to him that if he (Mr. 
Jinnah) did not agree to his terms, there was danger of Section 93 being promulgated 
in the >’rovince. Dwelling on the constitutional aspect of Sardar Shaukat Hyat’s 
dismissal, he said that the Governor under the Constitution had no power to dismiss 
him. The Goveinor could either dismiss the entire C’abinet or the Premier, who, if^ he 
had no confidence in Sardar Shaukat Hyat, could ask him to tender his resignation, 
and in the event of his refusing to do so, he could tender the resignation of the entire 
Cabinet and form another within three minutes. Even if Sardar Shaukat was guilty 
of some error of judgment, the Raja saiJ, he could not be dismissed for this paltry 
error, even as no judge could be diamnsed for giving a supposedly wrong judgment. 
Sardar Shaukat, at the most, could fn asked to revise his judgment but he was made a 
scapegoat for being loyal to the Muslim League. Continuing the debate on the 
next day, the 9th. Inarch, Raj» Ghaznafar Ali Khan urged His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to recall the Govenioi, Sir Bertrand Glancy, as, he said, he had by unconsti- 
tutional act in disroissing Sardar Shaukat Hyat violated the Government of India 
Act. There were suflicient reasons to believe that cetain Ministers had entered into 
an unholy conspiracy with the Governor for getting Sardar Shaukat Hyat 
dismissed. The Raja asked the Premier. Malik Khizar Hyat, to come forward with 
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a frank admission that Sardar Shaukat Hyat was dismissed because of his loyalty 
to the Muslim League. This, the Baja added, the Premier was afraid to do for 
fear of public opinion. He said the Premier had set the ball rolling and the time 
was nearing when the black deeds of the Ministers would be exposed to the 
public gaze. 

Dr. Mohd, Alam (Unionist), speaking amid interruptions from Musliin League 
benches, said that the Muslim League in the Punjab was demanding unity with 
the Congress. He said that in the freedom movement the League had played no ))art 
with the Congress which had always suffered and made sacriHces for its great goal. The 
League stood for naked communalism and wanted to efface both the Hindus and 
the Sikhs* He said that India would reach its objective only when communalism as 
symbolized by the League was destroyed. He added that the Governor’s only fault 
was to appoint a raw and inexperienced youth like Sardar Shaukat Hyat as 
Minister. He had certainly committed no mistake by disraismng him. Raja Fateh 
Khan (Unionist) said that the Muslim League was sowing the seed of discord 
among »he Muslims of the Punjab only for the sake of installing themselves in 
office. They had no other object. H appealed to the Muslim League members to 
end ihis fratricidal strife in the interest of Muslim solidarity and asked them to 
come back to the treasury benches. 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Opening Day — Karachi — 21st. Feb. 1945 

Financial Statement for i 945-46 

The Budget Session of the Sind Legislative Assembly commenced at Karachi 
on the 2l8t. February 1945. After interpellations the Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain 
HidayatuUa presented the budget for 1945-46 and the supplementary s atoment of 
expenditure for 1944-45. 

A net surplus of Bs. 2,57,000 for the cuirent year and an estimated surplus of 
Bs. 2,60,000 for the new year are revealed in the financial estimates for 1945-46 
presented by the Premier. 

The figures are arrived at as follows : 1944-45 revised revenue Rs. 9,42,68,000. 
1944-45 revised expenditure Rs. 8,57,37,000. 1945-46 estimated expenditure Ks, 
8,58,77,000. 

In addition appropriations of Rs. 1,75 lakhs for the revenue equalisation fund 
and Rs. 135 lakhs for the Post-war Development Fund have been made from the 
ordinary revenue estimated to be realised during the year. 

A feature of Sind’s sixth wartime budget is that it purposes no new taxation, 
though it foregoes none of the several taxation measures introduced in the last 
five years. 

Armed Guard for Ministers 

The fact that armed guards provided for the personal security of the Bind 
Ministers will be continued is shown in the budget statement. It is explained that 
“due to the abnormal conditions prevailing in the Province armed guards have been 
supplied to the Ministers and it is desirable to continue this arrangement because 
the circumstances have not altered.’’ The force consists of 18 armed men and 33 
unarmed constables. 

In the memorandum accompanying the estimates, a note of caution is struck 
regarding the future finances of Sind. Stating that there is a reverse side to the 
present bright picture, the Finance Minister points out that, without the land sales 
there would have been a deficit instead of a surplus. He adds : ’ Land sales are 
now past the peak and are expected to fall very rapidly. The most recent estimates 
show that our budget will be in deficit if our revenue is not developed.” 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullab, in the course of his budget 
speech to-day explained the trade policy of the Sind Government and strongly 
refuted the charge that Sind ever made profits from the needs of otheis. 

Defeat of the Ministry 

24th. FEBRUARY :-~The Hidayatullah Ministry was defeated in the Assembly 
to-day by 25 votes to 19. The Opposition had challenged a division on Sheikh 
A^dul Majid’^s one rupee cut motion in the supplementary demand under General 
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Adminiatration. Fourteen mem here of the Muslim Leap^ue Aasembly Party voted 
with the Opposition. Mr. O. if. Syed^ President of the Sind Piovincial Muslim 
League, declared that a majority of the members of the Muslim League Assembly 
Party had sent to him a petition saying that they had no confidence in the 
Hidayatullab Ministry. 

This defeat of the Government came as a bolt from the blue for Ministerialists, 
especiallyt after the vote of confidence passed by the Iieague Assembly Party only 
on Friday and there was a strong belief even among Ministtrialisis’ opponents that 
Premier Ghulam Hussain had tided over the crisis. 

“Sind is not fit for reforms'* was the biller remark made by Str Ohulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier, when the League Opposition made it clear to him 
that the vote of confidence passed in the Premier the previous day was not going 
to be adhered to. “We in this House,*’ said the Premier, “are teaching how to be 
treacherous. 1 belong to that association, the Muslim League, which passed a 
resolution that all our demands would be passed ** 'J'he Premier said. “I depended 
on the word of the Provincial League. I invite him to come out and not to hide 
himself. If the members play traitors, I do not mind.’* 

The first cut motion was under a revenue demand which was however with- 
drawn. But speaking on this, Sheikh Abdul Majid deplored that the Premier should 
indulge in outbursts and accuse even his colleagues and his own party members of 
treachery. “If the Premier has been a traitor to the Province, why should they 
not be traitors to him,” asked Shaik Abdul Majid. Ho averted that there was no 
democracy in Sind. The Premier had made it a one man’s raj. 

League Members Vote with Optosition 

Moving the cut motion under General Administration, Sheikh Ahdul Majid 
referred to the appointment of Mr. Roger Thomas as Minister for Agriculture and 
said that the Premier at that time had not even consulted the members of his own 
party. Mr, G. M, Syed then announced that a majoiity of the members of the 
Muslim League Assembly Party had sent him a petition saying that they had no 
confidence in the present Ministry. He added that those who had signed the 
petition would vote for the cut motion. Mr. Nichaldas Vaztram, leader of the 
Hindu Opposition, said that his Party would vote for the cut motion. He said 
that the Hindus had been denied the right of sending their chosen representatives 
to the Cabinet. Str Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah said that the members had 
intrigued overnight to throw out the Ministry. At the meeting of the Assembly 
League Party even Mr. Syed had agreed to support the passing of supplementary 
demands. “Sind”, he added, “is not fit for reforms.” Referring to the appointment 
of Mr. Roger Tiiomas, the Premier said that every one bad welcomed it. 

Mr. Oazdar : “Not the Qaid-e-Azam”. 

Premier : “You are a disappointed man. Is this the way to deceive the 


House ?” 

Mr. Fraser, a member of the European Group, said that the Premier was not 
being given a square deal. He warned the Opposition to think twice before taking 

The* cut motion was passed and the supplementary demand itself was rejected. 

Fourteen members of the Muslim League Assembly Party, four Opposition 
Muslims and seven Opposition Hindus voted for the cut motion while eleven 
members of the League Party, five Hindus, two Europeans and one Muslim 
Independent voted against it. 


Governor Prorogues Session 

On the Premier refusing to move further grants, the Speaker adjourned the 
House to consult legal opinion. On resumption, the Premier said that an Order 
from the Governor proroguing the House was on the way. Ine Hoiise-^as again 
adjourned for half-an-hour. Thereafter the Order from the Governor arrived and 
the House was prorogued. 


New Minister Appointed 

26th. FEBRUARY Bahadur Haji Moula Bux was sworn in this 

morning, as the sixth Minister in the Hidayatullah Ministry. Khan Bahadur 
Moula Bux was assigned the Revenue Portfolio He ]oined the Hidayatulla 
Ministry as the Independent Muslim, not belonging to the Muslim League. And 
with this entry, the Ministry ceased to be a purely Muslim League one. 

It was explained in Ministerial circles that the Premier had to make a 
coalition with non-League elements in the Assembly in order to 
the Ministry. It was also claimed that with the appointment of Khan Bahadur K, 
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Mould Bux, leading oppoBitioniatB, not belonging to the Muslim League, like Sheikh 
Abdul Majid and Pirzada Abdul Sattar, both former Ministers, will join the 
ministerial ranks. 

New Minister's Statement 

Soon after his appointment as Minister, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said in an 
interview that he had joined the Ministry as an independent Muslim, and added 
that he would endeavour to secure purity of administration in the Province. 

Khan Bahadur Moula Bux agreed to join the Ministry on certain conditions 
being fulfilled by the Premier. They included early release of Congress detenus ; 
withdrawal of restraint oiders on members of the Congress Assembly Party ; the 
appointment of time anti-corruption ofTicers to maintain the purity of administration 
and a change in the Government’s policy in order to safeguard the interests of 
the producers. 

League's Direction to Premier 

11th. MARCH The Central Parliamentary Board of the AlMndia Muslim 
League called upon the Sind Premier to tender the resignation of the whole 
Cabinet and to reconstitute a Coalition Ministry in which there should not be any 
Muslim who is not u Muslim Leaguer. 

The Board took this decision at an emergent meeting held this morning, follow- 
ing a telephone call which Nawabzada Lmqat Alt received from Sir Ohalam 
Hussain Hidayatullah last night. The meeting was attended by Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali and Mr. Hussain Imam, two of the three members. The Nawabzada sent 
the following telegram to the Sind Premier on the authority of the Central Parlia- 
mentary Board : 

“Reference your telephone conversation last night that Mr. Moula Bux refuses 
to join Muslim League under any circumstances, the General Parliamentary Board 
of the All-India Muslim League directs you to tender resignation of the whole Cabinet 
to the Governor and reconstitute the Ministry in which there should not be any 
Muslim who is not a member of the Muslim League. You are authorised to 
coalesce with non-Muslim groups pi ovided the terms and conditions of coalition are 
not against the princople and policy of Muslim League. To constitute the Ministry 
in accordance wdth these directions every member of the Muslim League organisation 
is hereby directed to assist in the formation of such Ministry and stand by 
it loyally. 

Resignation of the Ministry 

12th. MARCH Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla met His Excellency the 
Governor to-day when he submitted the resignation of his Cabinet. 

When the Assembly Budget session met in the afternoon, the Premier, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain asked for adjournment of the House till Wednesday. The Speaker, 
Syed Miran Mohd, Shah, who had earlier seen the Governor, read a letter from His 
Excellency amending the business programme of the House and postponing all the 
items of to-day to 14th March. 

New Ministry Formed 

14th. MARCH:— Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla reconstituted the Ministry 
to-day. The new Ministers took the oath of office a short time before the Assem- 
bly met. The following were the distribution of portfolios among the new 
Ministers : 

Premier Ghnlara Hussain Hidayatullah : Finance and Agriculture and Post- 
war Development ; Khan Bahadur Mir Ghulam Ali : Law and Order ; Pir Illahi Bux: 
Education, Excise and Forest Departments : Syed Mohanied All Shah : Public 
Works Department and Local Self-Government; Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani: Revenue, 
and Mukhi Gobiudram : Public Health and Industries. 

Statement From Govt. House 

A statement issued from Government House this afternoon explained the 
circumstances in which His Excellency the Governor called on Sir Gulam Hussain 
to form a new Ministry, after calling for resignation of the old Ministry. 

The statement said : “On the morning of r2th March, the Premier saw His 
Excellency and proposed to submit the resignation of his Cabinet and to reconsti- 
tute it in a manner that would give him an assurance of firmer support in the 
Assembly. Subsequently, His Excellency saw the Hon. Khan Bahadur Maula Bux 
who aaid that he would be able to form a Ministry supported by a majority if 
the Premier’s resignation were accepted. As His Excellency required time to 
consider the situation so presented, and the Assembly was due ta meet the same 
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afternoon, the bon. Speaker, at His Excellency’s request, consented to adjourn the 
Assembly until the afternoon of the 14th instant. 

The Premier was unwilling to meet the Assembly with his existing Cabinet, 
and unable to secure the voluntary resignation of some of bis Ministers. In these 
circumstances, His Excellency considered it necessary on the evening of the 12th 
March to invite Sir Qhulam Hussain to submit his own resignation and that of 
his Cabinet. Bis Excellency at the same time informed Sir Quium Hussain that 
His Excellency gave no asburance that Sir Ghulam Hussain would again be called 
to form a Ministry. The resignations were submitted on tbs 13th morning and 
were accepted by His Excellency with effect from the forenoon of the I4th March.” 

The statement adds that the Governor spent the last two days in testing to 
the best of his ability the validity of the asBurances of support produced both by 
Sir Ghulam Hussain and by Khan Bahadut Mouhi Bux. *'At a final interview 
granted by His Excellency this morning, Khun Bahndur Moula Bux was not able 
to produce such guarantees of support as, in His Excellency's judgment, would 
have justified His Excellency in inviting Khan Bahadur Monla Bux to form a 
Government Sir Ghulam Hussain on the other hand bad, again, in His Excellency’s 
judgment, assurances of present support which will enable him to re-form a 
Ministry having the support of a majoiity of Ihe Assembly. His Excellency 
therefore thought it necessary to invite ISir Ghulam Hussain to form a Ministry. 
Sir Ghulam accepted the invitation and the Cabinet was sworn in this moining.** 

Ban on Congress M.L.A.’b Withdrawn 

The first act of the nevNly-forroed Cabinet was to pass orders withdrawing 
the ban hitherto imposed on the five released members of the Assembly, namely. 
Miss Jethi Shiphamalnni, Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, Dt. Popatlal, Mr. 
Newandram, Mr. Narandas Bechar and Mr. Issardas Verandmal. 

'The Home Member who announced the above decision in the Assembly to-day 
also stated that the qiiestton of the release of the Congress detenus was being 
favouiably considered by the Government. 

Four Muslim League Members Resign From Party 

It is understood that four members of the Muslim League Asse uMy Party 
resigned from the Party. 3 hoy were : Nawah Qazi Amir Ah Lahoii, Mawab 
Mir Muhammed Khan Chandio, Mawab Jamal Muhammad and Khan Bahadur 
Sohrab Khan Sarki. 

In their letter of resignation, they stated that they wore compelled 
to take this step in view of the fact that Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah had 
broken liis promise to Khan Bahadur Moula Bux. 

Opposition’s Strength 

With the re-formation of a full-fiedged Muslim League Ministry to-day, the 
constitutional crisis hanging over Sind since the commencement of the budget 
sesBiou of the Assembly on February 21 might be said to have ended, at least for the 
time being. For, with a solid majority of the Muslim members and the coalition 
of the Hindu Independent Party, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla enjoyed an 
absolute majority in the House as it stands to-day. 

The Oiiposition, under the leadership of Khan Bahadur Moula Bux, did not 
however, abandon hopes, which were further heightened by the defection from the 
ministerial ranks of four members, who were reported to have forwared their resigna- 
tions to Sir Ghulam Hussain to-day. The former two Hindu Ministers and their 
supporters were also present, occupying Opposition benches. In addition, the Opposi- 
tion claimed to 'have the support ot a few Muslim members from amongst the 
Ministerialists. 

But it was the Congress members of the Assembly, who became ultimately the 
deciding factor. Two members of the party, Mr. K. K. Sidhwa and Mr. Manghraj 
Lala, attended the Assembly to-day and occupied the front seats on the Opposition 
benches. Alter the lifting uf the restriction on the Congress members in the 
Assembly was announced to-day, the Opposition hoped to secure ihe support of the 
Congress Party. 

In the meantime, Mr. R, K Sulhwa, leader of the Congress Assembly Party, 
was reported to have got in touch with thrcelof these colleagues wnq had been ex- 
terned from Bind, asking them to huiry back to Karachi. The remaining two who 
were now free to attend the Assembly were already there. 

Shaikh Abdul Majid had, in the meantime, given notice of a one-rupee cut 
motion on the supplementary demand under ''General Administration*’, which would 
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come up before the House on March 17. It was a similar motion by the same 
member that had resulted in the defeat of the Ministry on February 24. 

Coalition Cabinet Minister's Statement 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah, after the formation of the new Ministry, 
faced the Assembly this afternoon when the budget session was resumed. 

For the first time since August 1942 Mr. E. K. Sidhvm, Leader of the 
Congress Assembly Party, occupied a front seat on the Opposition benches, along 
with Mr. Menghraj Lalla. After personal explanations by Rai Sahib Ookuldas, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain, Hr. Hemandas and Mr. ^ichaldas, the House passed all the 
supplementary grants held over fiom the previous session, except the grant under 
**General Administration** on which the Ministry was defeated on February 24. 
This grant will come up before the House on March 17. 

The terms on which the Muslim League Assembly Party under the leadership 
of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah and the Hindu Independent Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Nichaldas C. Vaziraui agreed to coalesce were announced by 
Pir Hahi Bux, Education Minister, in a statement in the Assembly. 

The statement, which had beeu submitted to the League High Command for 
ratification, said that previous permission of the Muslim League High Command 
had beeu obtained for the coalition. 

The following broad piinciples according to the statement were cleaily 
understood and agreed to by the coalescing parties. 

“The Provincial Government shall be run on progressive lines for the benefit 
of all classes of people without any discrimination and irrespective of their caste or 
creed or their political convictions. The legitimate interests of the minority com- 
munities shall be adequately safeguarded and the minority communities shall not 
only receive fair but also liberal treatment. The social customs and religious lights 
ancf feelings and usages of all communities shall be duly respected. And naturally, 
there can be no question of any invasion direct or indiiect against the culture or 
education of any community. Furthermore, one of the foremost tasks to be tackled 
by the parties would be the complete restoration of the sense of security in the 
villages and needless to emphasise, every step shall be taken to ensure to the Hindu 
minority community, complete security of honour, life and pioperty both in the 
villages and towns ot Sind. ' 

“The Coalition Ministiy,” added the statement, “further desired to make it 
publicly known that immediate steps would be taken against all the currupt 
public servants and olScers, however highly placed, and all possible measures would 
be taken to control this deep-rooted crime of coriuption. Further, in the matter of 
control of prices, and the policy of puichase and export of grains, the interests of 
Zamindars, Hans and local commercial concerns would be taken into account. 

“It has been further definitely agreed that in the cabinet of six Ministers there 
shall be two Hindu Ministers enjoying the support of the majority of the Hindu 
Independent party.” 

The statement made it clear that “the coalition has been formed only for the 
purpose of carrying on the Provincial Government and has no connection with any 
AlMndia Constitutional or political question. In such questions each party shall 
act according to its own convictions.*’ 

Rai Sahib Gokaldas’b Statement 

After question-time, Rai Sahib Gokaldas, in a statement, welcomed Mr. 
Hichald'S C. Vaziraui on the Treasury Benches and said that after the dismissal of 
the late Mr. Allah Bux about two and half years ago, the latter had criticised him 
for joining the Muslim League Ministry* Mr. Nichaldas at that time had pro- 
claimed that he would not join any Ministry unless two conditions were fulfilled. 
Firstly, the Ministry should be formed on national lines, and secondly, an under- 
taking should be given to him that Ministers would not be dismissed without 
adverse votes by the Assembly. Mr. Nichaldas, added Rai Sahib Gokaldas, had 
now gone back on that position and accepted office without these two conditions 
being fulfilled in any way. Continuing, the ex-Minister said that one of the reasons 
that prevented him from joining the Ministry was the failure of the Premier to 
stand by his undertaking given in writing to Khan Bahadur Hnji Moula Bux 
that the latter would neither be compelled to resign nor would he be called upon 
to join the Muslim League. 

Sir Ghulam Hossain’s Statement 

Explaining bis position, Sir Ghulam Hussain, recalled the events of the last 
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month and said that Mr. Nichaldas and Khan Bahadur Moula Bux had joined 
hands over-night and threw out his previous Ministry. 

Mr. M. A. Khoso : “What about Mr. G. M. Syed ?” 

Sir Ghulam : “Yes, he too.” 

Continuing, the Premier said that after the defeat he consulted the remnants 
of the Muslim League Party, which permitted him to take in Khan Bahadur Moula 
Bux. This decision was communicated to the League High Command, but they 
sent back a mandate that the League could not associate with Khan Bahadar Moula 
Bux. The Premier added : “1 asked the members of the Party, 'Will you stand 
by me V They said : ‘No’. I had, therefore, no other go. I cannot stand here 
for a day either as their leader or as Minister without their support. 1 have to 
obey them.” 

Col. Mahon (European) : “Is the House to believe that the Province of Sind 
is going to be run by some exterior person outside the Province, or is the Cabinet 
proposing to run the affairs of Sind ?” (Laughter.) 

Former Minister's Complaint 

Dr. Hemandas Wadhtvant said that though he had stood by the Premier for 
the last eight years, he was not even consulted before the new Ministry was formed. 
He asked whether the pres^^nt two Hindu Ministers had agreed to the policy of the 
All-India Muslim League, as they were expected to do according to the second part 
of the mandate given to Sir Ghulam Hussain by the High Command. 

Mr. Ntchaldas Vaztram said that after the dismissal of the late Mr. Allah 
Bux, the Hindus did want to coalesce with the Muslim League, but they wanted 
some safeguards for their community. Rai Sahib Gokaldas was appointed to 
negotiate with the Leader of the League Party, but instead of carrying on negotia- 
tions, he changed overnight and became a Minister. The stand taken by the Hindu 
Party was consistent all along. Now they had agreed to coalesce on certain defined 
conditions, as contained in the statement read out by Pir Illahi Bux, This coalition, 
he added, had been formed for the Province and the provincial affairs and bad 
nothing whatever to do with All-India questions. 

Dr. Hemandas : “What about Pakistan” ? 

Mr. Nichaldas : “Hindus are against Pakistan as before.” 

Concluding, Mr. Nichaldas said that the time had now come for the two 
communities to join hands and work for the welfare of the Province in an 
atmosphere of amity and co-operation. 

Differences Among Party Leaders 

15th. MARCH : — What he described as a story of broken promises was narrated 
by Khan Bahadur llaji Moula Bux, Leader of the Independent Muslim Party, in 
the Assembly to-day while explaining the circumstances leading to his appointment 
as Revenue Minister in the Uidyatullah Ministry and removal therefrom after a 
fortnight. 

In bis statement, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said that after the death of his 
brother, the late Mr. Allah Bux, he had contested two by-elections and on both 
occasions ho had been offered an uncon tested seat if he would join the Muslim 
League, but he refused. 

Mr. Syed : ‘ Incorrect.” 

Khan Bahadur Moula Bux : “I have letters with me to prove it.” 

Proceeding, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said that after his success in the second 
by-election. Sir Ghulam Hussain offered him a seat in the Cabinet in the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr, M. H. Gazdar, if he joined the League. “At this 
time,” he said, Mr. G. M. Syed, who had been carrying on vast and insistent propa- 
ganda against the Oabinet of Sir Ghulam Hussain, was not to join any group if he 
could thereby overthrow the Hidayatullah Ministry. An understanding was arrived 
at between Mr. Nichaldas* group, my group and the Syed group to defeat Sir Ghulam 
Hussain^s Ministry at all costs when an opportunity arose, and that a change should 
be given to Mr. Syed to form his own Government.” 

Premier i “H^ear hear**. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Moula Bux revealed that according to the agreement 
arrived at, his group was to support Mr, G, M. Syed to form the Ministry without 
taking any office in it. If Mr. Syed failed in his effort, theu Mr. Syed, along with 
his followers, would lend support to him, Khan Bahadur Hail Moula Bux, in the 
formation of a non -League Ministry on reciprocal terms. Mr. Syed ^ agreed to this 
arrangement, in spite of his being the President of the Sind Provincial Muslim 
League and of the Hidayatullah Ministry bearing the official label of the League. 
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After the defeat of the Ministry on February 24, he said the three f^roups met, 
but to his p;reat surprise he found Mr. Hyed going back on his own word. He said 
things quite the contrary of what he had previouHly agreed to. Later, when Mr. 
Syed and his supporters sat down to decide now to distribute the loaves and fishes 
of office, two important members of the Syed group began to fight between them- 
selves. The members of the Independent Party then met together to review the 
situation that had arisen. At this stage, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatnllah started 
negotiations and entered into an agreement with the Independent Party on terms 
which he (Sir Ghulam) was previously reluctant to accept in consideration of the 
honour of the League. "Like a hermit, Sir Ghulam Hnssain raised his fingers to- 
wards heaven and held out promises to stand by his ovm terms.” 

Premier : “I have never told you that.” 

Ooniinuing, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said that the Premier was even prepared 
to reduce everything to writing. There were conditions, according to which Congress 
detenus were to he released and restraint orders on those who had already been 
released would be withdrawn. The Premier was to agree to the proposals of the 
Independent Party to root out corruption. The Premier also promised to recognise 
the principle of Hindus electing their own representatives in the Cabinet. 

The conditions, according to the Khan Bahadur, numbered 13, and the Premier 
liad agreed to all of them. 

The main conditions, apart from an expansion of the Ministry, were as follows : 
The Assembly to be convened more frequently than hitherto In order to keep in 
touch with public opinion, revision of the Government’s land revenue and foo(^ 
policies, eradication of corruption in various Government Departments and the 
inclusion of one Hindu Minister from among the Hindu Independent Party at the 
time of the expansion of the Ministry. 

After Khan Bahadur Moula Bux had been sworn in, he proceeded on a tour. 
While at Sukkiir he received a frantic telephone call from Sir Ghulam Hussain to 
cut short his tour and return to Karachi immediately. After his return to Karachi, 
all possible persuasive measures were adopted by the Premier and Mir Ghulam Ali, 
Home Minister, to make him join the Muslim League. ‘‘They began to tell me that 
their one object at that stage should he to beat the common enemies, the reference 
being probably to Mr. Syed’s group. I said to them that there is no question of any 
common enemy. The question is whether you are going to stand by your commit- 
ment or not.’’ 

Continuing, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said that a few days later the Premier 
wrote to him that he had resigned. He too resigned immediately after the receipt of 
that letter. 

Keferring to the formation of the new Ministry, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux 
said that the Opiiosition was not even given a fair chance to form an alternative 
Ministry, 

“Sir Ghulam Hussain was not out of the Ministry even for two minutes to 
become an ordinary member of this House as we are now. T requested His Excellency 
to allow me twelve hours more after the Ministry resigned and 1 would succeed in 
securing a majority and form an alternative Ministry. But on account of certain 
reaBOiis, His Excellency could not allow me time.” 

Premier’s Reply 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidnyatullah, replying to Khan Bahadur Haji 
Moula Bux, said that be had not broken any promise. He was true to his pledge— 
he had neither compelled Haji Moula Bux to resign nor had be forced him to join 
the Muslim League. He added that he had coalesced with Khan Bahadur Moula 
Bux under instructions from his Party which would not stand by him after the 
mandate from the League High Command was received. 

Mr. Syed’s Statement 

Mr. O, M, Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, denied the 
statement of Khan Bahadur Moula Bux that he had been offered the Shikarpur seat 
without contest if he join* d the Muslim League. He said that, according to the con- 
stitution of the League, no single member, however powerful, could select a candidate 
for any constituency. That was the job of the Parliamentary Board. Mr. Syed 
added that no one had offered the Premiership to Khan Bahadur Moula Bux nor had 
he committed himself to support the Khan Bahadur in his efforts to form a non- 
Leagne Miniatry. 
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Move for All-Party Coalition Rejected 

24th. MARCH The Congresfl Party’s offer to joio an all-party Ministry that 
might be formed in order to purify and tone up the administration was rejected by 
the Hind Muslim League President. 

The members of the Congress Assembly Party to-day reviewed the entire 
situation in the Province, and a statement issued after the meeting by Mr. R. K. 
Sidhwa (Leader), says ‘ that the Congress Party expected that the Muslim League 
Government established in 1942, in which a single party alone claimed a substantial 
majority in a House of 60, would tone up the administration. The Party have, 
however, found with great apprehension, sorrow and surprise that the Muslim League 
Government during their regime of two and a half years, have not only miserably 
failed, but have reduced the province to an unsatisfactory state. During the last six 
months, the discontent on account of maladministration grew deep within their own 
ranks, culminating in the defeat and reshuihe of the Ministry. After mature con- 
sideration, the Party have come to the conclusion that only an all-party Government 
in Hind, enjoying the confidence of various sections in the House could successfully 
cope up with the problem aud eradicate all the evils that exist to-day. This view of 
of the party was conveyed to the President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, 
Mr. G. M. Hyed, aud he summarily dismissed it.” 

‘To view of all these circumstances,” the statement adds, “the Partv can in no 
way lend their support to the present Ministry, and therefore decide to sit in 
Opposition. The members are aware that by their support to any other group or 
party in the Assembly they can break the present Ministry, but merely to become a 
party to the breaking of the Ministry would lead nowhere. Hence, it would prefer 
to wait until a good stable Ministry becomes possible.” 

Triumph of the Hidayatulla Ministry 


27th. MARCH : — The Hidayatullah Ministry came out triumphant to-day when 
the Assembly passed the entire budget after one of the stormiest sessions 
since 1941. The Congress having decided not to be a party to the making and 
unmaking of Ministries, the Opposition withdrew their one-rupee cut motion on the 
demand under “General Administration.” The Premier, Hir Ghulam Hussain, 
replying to the debate on the cut motion, said that by establishing th<^ League- 
Hindu Coalition in Hind, he had paved the way for a Congress -League settlement. 
He added that the Muslim League had given to the Hindus the right of selecting 
their own representatives in the Cabinet. He hoped that the Congress would follow 
suit by giving similar rights to Muslims when they formed Ministries in the Hindu 
majority Provinces. The formation of Ministries in the Hindu majority Provinces 
by the Congress, he said, was not very far. Assuring the Assembly that he would 
release as many Congressmen as was possible for him, Sir Ghulam Hussain said 
that he had no right to keep in jail those whom the highest Government in the 
land had recognised to be worthy of holding oflice in the Frontier Province. The 
Congress, he said, had been declared an unlawful organisation, but now things had 
changed, and he promised to review the question of lifting the ban on Congress 
organisations in Hind. Concluding, Hir Ghulam said that in spite of bis age, be 
was young enough to shoulder the responsibility of office till the Muslim League 
Party selected a younger person to replace him. 

CoL Mahon, Leader of the European Group, said that his group strongly 
objected to outside interference in the affaire of the Province of Hind and its 
Government. He added, “We do not want Government under the command of 
outsiders, but we want to govern and rule ourselves.” Welcoming the Congress 
Party members of the Assembly, Col. Mahon said : “The Leader of the Congress 
Party is running away with the idea that we are up against the freedom to run 
your country as we wish. We want to co-operate with you. I am an Irishman, 
and I feel deeply about the Sindhi youth. Every country gets the kind of Govern- 
ment it deserves. Ireland to-day has got the freedom which it deserves, and will go 
on getting what the Irish deserve. I>> your own case, you should have freedom^ 
but do not forget that everybody has to live, the minority and the majority. You 
should call yourself Indians first and speak as Indians. 1 am an Irishman, but I 


speak English ” , 

Dr. Hemandas R. Wadhwani, former Public H^lth Minister, said that joint 
responsibility was a farce inasmuch as on questions like the “Satyartha Prakash” 
Hindus would be on one side, while the Muslims would be on the other. Dr. 
Hemandas added that at a joint meeting of all the Hindu members of the Assembly 
(including the Congress) it had been decided that the Hind Cabinet should not be 
expanded, por should posts of Advisers be created. 
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The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— Opening Day — Peshawar — 9th. March 1945 

Financial Statement for 1945 — 46 

The Budget Session of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced on 
the 9th. March 1945 when presenting the budget Sardar Abdur Rah Ntshtar, 
Finance Minister, disclosed a prospective revenue defict of Rs. 12,24,000 for the 
next year. 

Tlie Minister said the budget estimate of revenue receipts is Rs. 2.67,49,000 
which is about Rs. 8^ lakhs less than the revised estimate for the current year 
and the revenue expenditure proposed for the coming year stands at Rs. 2,79,73,000, 
showing a drop of a little over Rs. 12 lakhs in comparison with the figures of the 
revised estimate for the current year. 

The Finance Minister pointed out that the deficit of Rs. 12J lakhs was not a 
matter for immediate concern since the expenditure on war and dearness allowances 
was more than double the amount of the deficit. 

Referring to the question of revision of the subvention from the Centre, the 
Finance Minister said that a representation was made to the Government of India 
on the subject that year and the Finance Secretary and he went to Delhi in the 
beginning of February to discuss the matter with the Finance member of the 
Govi-rnment of India. The response from that quarter, he added, had not been 
very encouraging but mateiial was being collected to make a final attempt. 

10th. MARCH The Assembly, which met for the second day to-day, was 
adjourned after ten minutes on a motion of Dewan Bhanju Ram Gandhi (Congress) 
that the non -official business fixed for the day be postponed m view of the fact that 
the no-confidence motion against the Council of Ministers had been admitted and 
fixed for discussion on March 12 with the support of 23 members out of 38. 
i^ardar Mohd. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the House, who was consulted by the 
Speaker, took no objection to Mr. Gandhi’s motion which was carried. 

No Confidence on the Ministry 

12th. MARCH 'The no-confidence motion against the Aurangazeb Khan 
Ministry was carried in the Assembly to-day by 24 votes to 18 

Following the passing of the No-Oontidence motion Sardar Aurangazeb Khan^ 
the Premier submitted the resignation of his Ministry to His Excellency the 
Governor, but was asked to continue until His Excellency has had time to 
make alternative arrangements. 

The following communique was issued in this connection: ‘’His Excellency 
the Governor to-day received the Hon’ble Sardar Mohammed Aurangazeb Khan 
who tendered the resignation of the Ministry. His Excellency has asked Sardar 
Mohammed Aurangazeb Khan and his colleagues to continue their administration 
until he has had time to make alternative arrangements for carrying on the Govern- 
ment of the Province.” 

H. E. the Governor invited Dr. Khan Sahib this evening to discuss with him 
the possible formation of a new Ministry. Dr. Khan Sahib asked for a day or 
two in which he would consider the question — stated a communique issued from 
Government House. 

Dr. Khan Sahib’s Indictment of Ministry 

To-day’s debate was the first trial of strength between the Muslim League 
Ministry and the Opposition, as the Congress Party had not been attending the 
Assembly since the formation of the Ministry in May 1943. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan was able to form the Ministry with the assistance of 
certain Independent and ex-Congressite members who had joined the Muslim League 
Party and he claimed the support of the majority, following four by-elections, three 
of which were won by the Muslim League. The Congress Party however boycotted 
successive Budget sessions in May 1943 and March 1944, demanding the release of 
the ten detained Congress members, six of whom were, subsequently, released. This, 
coupled with two important Ministerial defections last week, enabled the Congress to 
table the no-confidence motion, which was carried to-day by 24 votes against 13. 

Before the Assembly commenced, a large crowd gathered outside the Chamber 
shouting slogans. Both the Hpeaker of the Assembly and Dr. Khan tiahib, Leader of 
the Congress Party, appealed to the crowd to disperse and allow the proceedings of 
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the AeBembly to be conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. The public was warned 
that if they did not disperse, the police would be summoned. 

The “no confidence” motion was moved by Dr. Khan Sahib who, in the course 
of his speech, said that in 1939 the Congress created a deadlock which continued 
till May 1943. In 1942, ten Congress M.L.A.’s were arrested, but six of them were 
gradually released leaving four still in jail. The Ministerial strength did not exceed 
22 in a House of 5U, Twenty-two members, said Dr. Khan Sahib, did not constitute 
the majority and this precedent of a minority government was unknown in the 
history of any country. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that in 1944, the Autumn session was not summoned 
with a view to keeping the puppet Ministry in power. A requisition signed by 21 
Congress M.L.A.’s was ignored. Dr. Khan Sahib alleged that during the regime of 
this Ministry, corruption was the order of the day, and the Ministry was responsible 
for it. He said that the present Ministry was not in reality a representative 
Government but ^as just like the puppet government of l^oland sitting in London. 
Dr. Khan Sahib added that the Ministry was responsible for the fo d shortage in 
Peshawar. “Had 1 been here, it would not have occurred,*’ Dr. Khan Sahib asserted. 
Continuing Dr. Khan Sahib said : “It is the duty of the Ministers to go peisonally 
to see the actual position at the spot, if you are the people's representatives. But 
'thinking of your own interests, you merely pretend to be the representatives of the 
people. Before you have a clear mind and remove the ideal of possible remuneration, 
you cannot be a real representative of the public.” Proceeding, he said that it whs 
beyond his comprehension that they should go in cars and beg people. “Have you 
ever heard in the history of the people that leaders go begging unless the people 
want them to beg ?” He asked. Dr. Khan Sahib concluded by saying that in the 
last few days cars and police guards were used to influence the members of the 
Assembly. 

Sardar Aurangazeh Khan, replying to the allegations levelled against the 
Ministry, said that but for the acceptance of office by the Muslim League there 
would have been another Bengal in the North-West Frontier Province. He reviewed 
the work done by the Ministry and said that the Government ha^^ deeds and not 
words to justify their existence. In addition to measures taken to relieve ♦he distipss 
caused by food shortage, they had releaspd all but bO of the l,r)0() political prisoners 
who were in jail when they assumed office. “Our suecess in the by-elections,” he 
declared, “shows the verdict of the people.” 

Nkw Ministry Fohmkd 

12th. MARCH : — Dr. Khan Saliih^ who was received by the Governor of the 
North-West Fiontier, fcsir George Cimningbam, at Government House, this evening 
formally accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. 

Dr. Khan Sahib submitted following two names to the Governor for inclusion 
in the Council of Ministers : (1) Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi : (2) Khan h/lohavied 

Abbas Khan, The names were accepted by His Excellency, according to a press 
communique issued this eveuing. 

Both Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi and Khan Mohamed Abbas Khan were in 
the Cabinet of Ministers during the previous Congress Ministry. 

Earlier, Khan AH Oul Khan, President of the Frontier Provincial Congress 
Committee, and Kai Bahadur Mehr Cbaiid Khanna, M.L.A. who had consulted 
Khan Abdul GafFar Khan m Jlanpur jail yestqiday on the question of the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, saw Dr. Khan Habib at his residence and communicated to 
him the result of their talks with Khan Abdul (^afTar Khan. 

It was believed that the interview with Khan Abdul (Taffar Khan was strictly 
in accordance with the instructions of Mahatma Gandhi contained in the sealed 
letter to Dr. Khan Hahib. 

Congress Assembly Party Meeting 

A resolution expresBing complete confidence in the leadership of Dr. Khan 
Saheb and giving him full authority to decide on the question of the formation of 
a Ministry was adopted at a meeting of the Frontier Assembly 
Congress Party held to-day. Twenty-one members were present. It was learnt that 
Mahatma GandhPs letter to Dr. Khan Sahib and Khan Abdul Gaffar KhaiPs 
message from jail were read out at the meeting. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s Release Ordered 
16th. MARCH -.—Orders for the immediate release of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
and eight others, including four Congress Members of the Frontier Assembly, 
were issued by Dr. Khan Sahib immediately on assuming office of Premier to-day. 
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A special atation wagon was sent to Hartpur to fetch Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
who was expected to arrive in Peshawar in the evening, 

I'he four M L. A/s were: Kazi Attauliah, Mr. Amir Mohammed, Mr. Abdul Aziz 
and Mr. Kcyairaiu. 

The Oaths of office and Allegiance were administered to Dr. Khan Sahib and his 
two colleagues, Diwaii Bhanju Ram Gandhi and Khan Abbas Khan, by the 
Governor at Government House this morning, after which the Ministers attended 
their offices. 

Qazi Attaulla Appointed Education Minister 

The hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief Minister, submitted the name of Quazi 
Attaullah as Minister for Education and H. E. the Governor accepted it. 
Quazi Attaullah was sworn in as a Member of the Council of Ministers on 
Monday, March 19, Quazi Attaullah, who had been detained for nearly two years, 
was released from the Peshawar Central Jail yesterday. He was Education Minister 
in the first Congress Ministry. 

Dr. Khan Sahib's Explanation 

The reasons behind the Congress acceptance of office in the North-West 
Frontier Province were explained in the Assembly to-day by Dr. Khan Sahib, 
the Premier, and Dewan Bhanjuram Gandhi, the Finance Minister. Dewan 
Bhanjuram refuted the suggestion of Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, former Finance 
Minister, that the Congress in the Frontier had acted against its principle by 
accepting office and said : **We act in accordance with instructions of the High 
Command. If once again we are asked to leave office as in 1939, we would not 
hesitate to do so." 

Dr. Khan Sahib said, “We were compelled to accept office by the people of the 
Frontier Province and if we are unable to serve them properly, we would resign.” 
He said that he would see that corruption was eradicated, though he had ideological 
differences with others, so far as he was concerned, he would act as a no-party man. 
He was there, he said, to discriminate ^‘between the good and the bad and between 
the honest and the corrupt.” He appealed to all members of the House to co-operate 
with him to put an end to corruption in the province. 

Guardian’^ Comment 

The possibility of resumption of constitutional Provincial Governments in India 
as a sequel to acceptance hy Dr. Khan Sahib of the invitation to form the Govern- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province was discussed in a Manchester Guardian 
leader this luoruing. 

The paper wrote : Something important has happened on the north-west frontier 
of India. We do not know the exact circumstances which induced the Governor of 
the Frontier Province to ask the local Congress Leader to form a Government 
based on the elected majoiity in the Legislative Assembly. 

Nor do we know yet what secret instructions from Mr. Gandhi allowed Dr. 
Khan Bahib to accept the invitation. 

But it is plain that the first attempt is being made in this unexpected quarter to 
restore normal political conditions in India and if it succeeds, we may soon see the 
revival of genuine seH-goveinment in other provinces. 

The Governor’}* offer to local Congress leaders could have hardly been made 
without a decision on broad policy in the highest British quarters. 

The Frontier Province is in the peculiar position of having a solidly Moham- 
medan population, but a large Congress majority. Encouragement of those Muslims 
who are not members of Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League and are not supporting his 
claim to a separate Moslem Btate in India suggests that the Pakistan idea is 
receding in Government’s mind. 

The greatest repercussions will doubtless be felt in the provinces where the 
Congress is the largest party but has not so far taken part in Government. If it is 
correct to assume that Dr. Khan Bahib was only able to form a Government after 
the national leadership of the Congress had decided to suspend the threat of civil 
disobedience and try co-operation, then the chief obstacle to resumption of constitu- 
tional governments in other provinces will have disappeared. 

A few days ago Mr. Amery, Secretary of Btate for India, told an Indian journa- 
list, that the condition for a new political start was *8ome indication’ that the 
Congress was willing to co-operate in the war effort and work out a peaceful evolu- 
tion of the Indian political situation. The indication has come sooner than many 
people expected. Let us hope the foundation will grow firm enough in time to 
support a setUement, 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Opening Day^ — Shillong Ist. March 1945 

Financial Statement for 1945-46 


Mr. Abdul Matm Chaudhuri, Finance Minister, presenting the budget to the 
Assam Legislative Assembly at bhiilong on the ist. March 1945, foiecast a deficit of 
Rs. 2,31,000 for 1945-46 and a surplus of Rs. 29,09,000 for 1944-45 according to the 
revised estimates as against an estimated deficit of Rs. 10,40,000 in the original 
estimates. 

The year 1943-44 closed with a revenue surplus of Rs, 69.95,000. 

Mr. Ohaiidhuri aaid that allowances had been increased from time to time 
during the current year and total cost during the full year of dearness allowances, 
war allowance, free rationing and rice concessions were estimated at over Rs. 73 
lakhs. The forest income had grown from year to year and in the current year it 
was estimated to be five times the normal surplus of about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Dealing with education, the Finance Minister said that a Tibbia College would 
be established at Sylhet and the ayurvedic classes would be opened at the Manikiil 
Ashram. The mass literary scheme would be permanently retained at total recurr- 
ing expenditure of Rs. 91,660. ... 

Mr. Chaudhun revealed that several post-war reconstruction schemes involving 
a total expenditure of Rs. 76 crores were under the consideiaiion of the Government. 

Dealing with jails, he said that the number of security prisoners which was 
164 on April 1, 1944, had been reduced to 95 by the middle ol February 1945. 


Formation of New Ministry . i 

23r(l. MARCH :—Sir Mohamed Saadulla resigned this afternoon, following the 
resignation of one of his colleagues in the Cabinet, Mr. Nabakumar Duita. 

In view, however, of the agreement reached between himself and the Gpposition 
leaders, Messrs. Oopinath Bardolot and Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhun, he was 
reconstituting the Cabinet with 50 percent representation to non-Muslims w.io would 
be elected under the supervision of the Opposition leaders by the members oi me 
Cabinet, Hindu, Scheduled Caste aud Tribal communities. ^ , . , , ; 

'Ihe Muslim members of Sir Saadulla’s Party met to-day and debated to retain 
all the existing Muslim Members in the reconstituted Cabinet. 

Clarifying the attitude to the proposed Ministry. Mr. Bardoloi said . We are 
making an exi^imeiit, the success ot which will be judged by the results. We are 
experimenting upon bringing a new era In Assam, fo-day we are ® 

to insist on some of our own piinciples on account of which we could not, in the 
past, be associated with certain Parties to which we are opposed 
problems demand particular views on things at particular times and i- is with this 
end 111 view that we have decided to support the new Ministry. 

Distribution of Portfolios . i j i au 

The new Cabinet which Bir Mahomed Saadulla proposed to form 
following* Hir Mahomed Saadulla (Premier and Minister in charge of Home and 
Lipply portfolios): Khan Bahadur Saiyediir , ? Kh^^^^^ 

All (ForestV. Mr. Abdul Matin Clioudhnry (Keconstruction and F. w. IJ.), Knan 
Kaheb Muddabl.ir Hussain Choudhiuy (Civil Defence, 

Mr Rohini Kumar Choudhury (Revenue, Judicial and Jail), Mr. Bauiyaiiaiu 
Mukherke (Fmwce Transport and Publicity); Mr. Akshoykumat 
and ^CratiZr Mr Burendranath BaraKobain (Excise Ubout and Local 
Self-Government); Mr. Bupnath Brahma (Agriculture and ^ Bi, M. 

The distribution of the portfolios was “t ,* “r^hiLt this eveniiig 

Saadulla had with his propped “Heegues in the new Cabinet this g. 

The new Ministry took the oath of allegiance on the next day. 

Terms of Agreement 

pal parties in the Asssm (1) April 30, 1945. All 
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those convicted for offences of a grave and heinous nature such as sabotage, but their 
cases shall be reviewed, (c) There shall be no baa against meetings, asRemblies and 
processions, etc., in connection with elections to local bodies and Legislatures, (d) 
The ban. if any, against Congress Committees in the Province shall be withdrawn, 
(e) All restriction orders on M. L. A.’s shall be forthwith withdrawn as also in case 
of other political prisoners* save in a few cases requiring security. 

(2) As regards the terms of the procurement and supply, the policy of Govern- 
ment IS to be reviewed and revised with a view to providing adequate supplies 
to the people removing corruption and securing more popular support and co- 
operation. 

iSir M. Saadulla said in the Assembly yesterday that if 
the spirit in which negotiations had been carried on for an All-Party Government 
could be kept up, it would usher in a new era in the political history of Assam. 

Mr* Oopinath Bardolai^ Leader of the Congress Assembly party, associating 
himself with the remaiks made by Sir M. Saadulla, said that his party would 
stand by the side of the Government. The enunciation of a new policy, he hoped, 
would go a gieat way in removing discontent and ill-feeling and promoting better 
relationship among ail communities. 

“Assam Congkkss Coalition” 

The members of the different paities hitherto working in opposition to Pir 
Mahomed Saaduliah in the Assembly at a combined meeting held to-day under the 
piesideijcy of Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party, formed a 
Coalition Party to be styled ^Assam Congress Coalition’, the independent Muslim 
Party members whereof had pledged themselves in writing to carry out the Party 
programme and abide by all its rules and regulations and discipline. They 
pledged further to remain loyal and faithful to the party and do nothing against 
the Party’s interest or its programme. 

Parliamentary Board Formed 

The meeting also constiluled a Parliamentary Board of this Party consisting 
of Mr. Bardoloi, Mr. Arunkumar Chanda, Mr. Ali Hyder Khan, Mr. Deveswar 
tSarma and Fakruddin Ahmed. 

All the non-Muslim Ministers of the newly-formed Saadiilla-Choudliury 
Cabinet contributed by the Opposition Parties and Groups signed this pledge. 

Tha Congress Coalition and Independent Muslim Party have now a member- 
ship of 54, ail absolute majority in the Assembly. 

Mauatma Gandhi’s Advice 

In a letter to Mr. Gopiuath Baidoloi, ex-Premier of Assam who sought his 
advice on the Congress Party supporting the Assam Ministry under certain condi- 
tions, Mahatma Oandhi said : “Do what is best, cost what it may. Kill corrup- 
tion. Adopt that alternative which is the best under the circumstances. 1 know 
that the dililculties will be many but we have to cut our way through. 

The Behar Government Budget for 1945-46 

A surplus of Bs. 2,33,93,000 is revealed in the Budget estimates of the Bihar 
Government in the Fiuancial Statement for 1945-46 issued from Patna on the 22nfl. 
March 1945. No new measures of taxation have been included in the budget. 

The total revenue for 1945-46 is put at Bs. 11,30,39.000 ; expenditure on revenue 
account is expected to amount to Bs. 8,96,96,000 including Bs. 964,000 on account 
of repayment of loan to the Central Government aud fifty lakhs transferred to the 
Post-war Beconstruction Fund. 

Expenditure outside the revenue account has been estimated at Bs. 72,77,000 of 
which Bs. 73 lakhs represent net provision for the grain supply scheme and standard 
cloth scheme aud the balance for other purposes. 

Under war conditions, says the memorandum attached to the Budget* the pro- 
bable amount to be added to the budget on account of expenditure in the supple- 
mentary statement is large, and at a rough guess between Bs. 1 and 2 crores 
can be expected on this account. This expenditure will obviously involve a reduction 
in the closing balance* 

The U. P. Government Budget for 1945-46 

23rd. MARCH:— -A surplus of Bs. 15 lakhs, as compared with a surplus of Bs. 
450 lakhs in the current and Bs. 498 lakhs in the past year, was anticipated by Sir 
Tenna?it Sloan^ Financial Adviser to the U. P. Governor in his note on the budget 
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for 1945-46 issued from Lucknow on the 23rd. March 1945. The estimates of 
revenue receipts and charges in the next financial vear are Rs. 2752 lakhs and 
Rs. 2737 lakhs. 

Sir Tenant expects that at the end of the budget year at least about 1300 lakhs 
will be available for post-war development schemes. 

Sir Tennant announced that, in pursuance of the policy of taxing intoxicants 
so as to give the maximum of revenue with the minimum of consumption, excise 
duties will be further increased from April 1. The duties on plain and spiced 
spirits will be raised by 15 and 10 per cent respectively, the duty on Indian-made 
foreign liquor from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per gallon and the duty on bhang by 20 per 
cent. The issue price of opium will also be raised from Rs. 180 to Rs. 185-10 per 
seer consequent on an increase by the Government of India of the cost price of raw 
opium supplied by them. These increases are expected between them to yield 
additional receipts to a total amount of about Rs. 46 lakhs while certain unfavour- 
able factors will reduce the net increase under excise to 18 lakhs. 

The outstanding feature of the provincial finances, adds the Adviser, as presented 
in the revised estimates of the current and the budget estimates for the next year, 
can be summed up as further expansion of revenue receipts, increased expenditure 
on dearness and war allowance, increased expenditure on schemes for the develop- 
ment of the rural areas of the province and large revenue surpluses. 

Sir Tenant stated : “The surplus shown in the estimates is Rs 15 lakhs, but 
the real surplus is very much more. After making provision for all the previous 
commitments and the new expenditure to the amount of Rs. 49 lakhs and of Rs. 
35 lakhs for extraordinary grants to local bodies for repairs and the maintenance of 
roads, we had a surplus of Rs. 426 lakhs. This has been disposed of as follows : 
Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 261 lakhs ; the U. P. Road Fund, Rs. 50 lakhs ; the 
Hospital Fund Rs. 50 lakhs ; the Sinking Funds Rs. 50 lakhs and the surplus 
Rs. 15 lakhs. 

As regards funds for post-war developments, Sir Tennant says that in carrying 
out the post-war development Hchemes which Government at present have under 
their consideration, the reserve funds will have to be supplemented from additional 
taxation, grants from the Centre, etc. The most obvious form of fresh ta xation is 
a Sales Tax which Government, however, does not propose to introduce at present 
partly because of the difiiculty of finding the large staff necessary to administer it, 
and partly because of a feeling that such a tax could best be im))Osed and adminis- 
tered on an all-India basis. 

Referring to the financial year 1944-4.5, the Adviser says that, since the budget 
was framed a year ago, there has been a further large expansion in revenue receints. 
'The original estimate was 2,429 lakiis and the revised is 2.753, an inciease of 324. 
Revenue expenditure has been put at 2,738 leaving a revenue surplus of 15 lakhs ; 
when the revised estimates wen* considered, there was a surplus of 110 lakhs. 

The total outlay on supply schemes has been considerably less than was 
anticipated when the budget was framed and is expected to fall still further next 
year. The estimate in the current year’s budget for all these schemes was 4,758 
lakhs, the revised is 2,799, and the budget estimate for next yeai is 2,680, the 
difference of 1.959 between the original and the revised estimate is made up of 
reduction of 677 under foodgrains, 254 under cloth, 744 under gnr etc. The net 
result of all transactions during the year is expected to be an outgoing of 273 lakhs, 
leaving a closing balance of 61 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir Tennant points out that besides being the seventh, this is the 
last Provincial budget which he will have to deal with and expresses his gratitude 
to the officers and staff of the Finance Department for their assistance in the 
preparation of the annual estimates. 

The C. P. Government Budget for 1945-46 

A small surplus of 1 57 lakhs is anticipated in the budget estimates of the 
Government of 0. P. and Berar published from Nagpur on the 24th March 1945. 
The total revenue for 1945-46 is estimated at Rs 948,14 lakhs and expenditure 
in the revenue account 740.27 lakhs. Out of the difference. 16.30 lakhs representing 
the excess of land revenue collections over the standard figure will be transferred 
to the deposit head appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt” and Rs. 190 
lakhs will be transferred to the Post-war Reconstruction and Developnaent Fund. 

A Press Communique on the budget says that no fresh taxation is proposed for 
1945-46 but existing taxation measures with surcharges and enhancement due to expire 
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at the end of the current year are being extended for another year, “the necid fo 
combating inflation being ae acute as ever’*, and large funds are needed to implemeii 
the provincial post-war development plan. 

The Madras Government Budget for 1945 — 46 

A net surplus of Rs. 80,15.000 is expected in 1945-46. according to the budge 
estimates published at Madras on the 20th. March 1945 by the Government of Madras 
Revenue is estimated at Rs. 41,25,29,000 and Expenditure at Rs. 40,45,14 000. 

The revenue of 41 crores does not take credit for the tax on agricultural in 
comes that the Government hope to bring into effect for the year 1945-46, nor doei 
it take into account their decision to assign the entire proceeds of the Entertain 
merit Tax to local bodies, as the necessary legislation in regard to these two propo 
sals are yet to be enacted. 

Provision for new scheme of expenditure take up Re. 210 57 lakhs. 

Out of this provision, Ks. 1 H:i. 59 lakhs goto local bodies. They get Rs. 101.1' 
lakhs as additional compensation for loss of revenue from tolls, including Rs. 74 lakh 
to be paid as the first instalment towards the arrears of toll compeusatioti ( abou 
Rs. 296 lakhs) due to them in respect of the period prior to 1941-42. 

Rs. 55.43 lakhs is provided for new schemes in the Education Department, ou 
of which Rs 20 lakhs are earmarked for the introduction of free, compulsory, ele 
raentary education in selected areas in every district, and another Rs. 20 lakhs for frei 
midday meals to poor pupils in selected ureas of each diatiict. 

The provision for capital remunerative expenditure includes Rs. 62.5 lakhs foi 
the Tungabhadra project and Rs. 37 lakhs for Electricity Schemes. 

The finances of the past year have been marked by a big increase in Excisi 
Revenue to the tune of about Rs. 5} crorea and in General Sales Tax of about Rb 
1.24 crores over the budget estimate. 

The Bombay Government Budget for 1 945-46 

A small surplus of Rs. 20,000 without fresh taxation is revealed in the 6udge< 
estimates of the Bombay Government for 1945-46 published at Bombay on th( 
28th March 1945. The Revenue receipts have been estimated at Rs. 2,909 19 lakhi 
and revenue expenditure at Bs 2,008.15 lakhs. 

The major proposals in the Budget fell under three categories, viz., post-wai 
reconstruction, debt redemption and natiOD-buildlng services. The post-war recon 
struction fund will stand at Rs. 7 crores at the end of the current year. It ii 
proposed to add Rs. 4 crores to the Fund during .1945 46 making the total Rs. 1 
crores. A sum of Rs. 2 crores has been provided in the Budget to be transferrec 
to the Debt Bedem))tion and Avoidance Fund meant for liquidation of the loans 0 
the Government taken from the public and from the Government of India. 

Allotments under the second category include those for education, medical 
public health, minor irrigation works, agriculture, veterinary and other nation-build 
ing departments. 'Phe Government propose inaugurating a “Greatnr Bombay’ 
scheme for which Rs. 3.65 lakhs has been provided in the Budget. A. start with rura 
broadcasting will be made daring the current year and 805 radio sets have beer 
obtained from the United Btates of America on lease-lend basis. The cost of tbi 
scheme during 1945-46 is estimated to come to Rs. 1.06 lakhs. 

The Orissa Government Budget for 1945-46 

The Orissa budget estimates for the year 1945-46 published in a Gazette Extra 
ordinary at Madras on the 28th. March 1945 reveal a deficit of Rs. 8,68,000. M’bi 
total revenue in 1945-46 is estimated at Rs. 2.94,33,000 compared with the revisec 
estimate of Rs. 3,13,02,000 in 1944-45 and expenditure charged to revenue in 1945*41 
is expected to amount to Rs, 3,03,01,000, inclusive of a sum of Rs. 59 15 lakh 
provided for new expenditure in 1945-46 compared with the revised estimate o 
1944-45 of Rs. 3,11,14,000. 

The year 1945-46 wliich is expected to open with an overall deficit of Rs. 28,00( 
likely to close with an overall surplus of Rs. '75,000. Receipts other than revenm 
are estimated at Re. 7,31,51,000 and expenditure not charged to revenue at Rs 
7,21,79,000, the net receipt being Rs. 9,71,000. This, taken with the revenue defici 
of Rs. 8f68,000, will raise the opening balace of Rs. 28,000 to Rs. 75,000 at the clos 
of the ydar. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — July 6 — 14, 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 6 to 14 July, 
1042. Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad presided. The members present were Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Eajendra Prasad, Pattabhi 
Ritaramayya, Shanker Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. 
Ryed Mahmud, Asaf All and J. B. Kripalani. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jairmdas Doulatram and Narendra Deo attended the 
meeting by special invitation. 

Gandhi ji was present at the afternoon sittings of the Committee. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad 
from April 27 to May 1, 1942 were confirmed. 

'I'he Committee passed the following resolutions : 

(1) Feesh Elections 

Resolved that a general election of the delegates to the Congress which has been 
postponed for two years be held this year by October 31, 1942. For the purpose the 
last date of enrolmost is August 31. As soou as the delegates’ election is completed 
the delegates should meet iu order to elect the A. I. C. C. members from the 
province. The time-table for the various congress elections will be issued by the 
General Secretary. Resolved also that the Provincial Congress Committees do take 
necessary steps to arrange new elections of the Subordinate CougresB Committees on 
the basis of the new register. 

(2) Compensation for Lands etc. seized for Military Purposes 

Whereas complaints have been received from various places regarding Govern- 
ment orders for evacuation of villages, lauds and buildings without due notice and 
proper compensation, seizure and destruction of country boats, even where life is 
impossible without them, requisition of cycles, motor vehicles and carts without 
proper compensation and wituout regard for the needs of the civil population, the 
Working Committee deem it necessary to issue the following instructions for the 
guidance of the people concerned and hope that the Government will take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove the grievances and that the people will carry out 
their instructions as circumstances demand, provided that in all cases before the final 
decision to disobey an order or resist any measure is taken, all possible avenues of 
negotiation and relief through negotiation shall be thoroughly explored. 

With regard to evacuation and other orders involving loss, either temporary or 
permanent of landed property of any kind full compensation should be demanded. 
In fixing the compensation the factors to be taken into consideration are the value 
of the land and the crops, the inconvenieuce and expense likely to be caused to the 
holder of the land by having to move to another place and the difficulty and delay 
likely to be involved in obtaining other land where the disposBessed landholder could 
settle. 

Wherever possible arrangement should be made for providing other land lo 
agriculturists where their agricultural land is acquired. Where this is impossible 
compensation in money should be paid. 

Value of trees, water ohannels, and wells etc. taken over or destroyed should be 
included in the compensation. 

In case of temporary acquisition of agricultural land the full value of the crop 
plus 15 per cent of it should oe paid for each crop lost and when the occupation by 
Govern meot terminates compensation should be paid for restoring the laud to its 
previous condition for agricultural purposes. 

Where the bulk of tbe laud of an agriculturist is acquired and the balance left 
over is so small that it may not be worth cultivating, the balance too should be 
acquired. 

Houses where acquired should be fully paid for. Where the whole or bulk of 
the agricultural laud ot an agriculturist is acquired and only his house is left over, 
the house should also be acquired by paying full compensation if the agriculturist 
BO desires. 

Whsre a house is to be occupied temporarily for Government purposes fair rent- 
should be paid aud the owner compensated lor the inconvenience and discomfort, 

caused. 
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No one should be required to vacate his house without arrao^emeot being made 
elsewhere for his residence, and full compensation should be paid for transport of the 
evacuee’s belongings and for his maintenance for a reasonable period to enable him 
to find suitable cccupation in his new surroundings. 

Compensation should in all cases be paid promptly and on the spot by a res- 
ponsible officer and not at the headquarters of a district. In cise no agreement is 
reached between the authorities and the evacuee regarding the amount of compen- 
sation and the matter has to be referred to a tribunal for decision the amount of 
compensation proposed by the authorities should be paid forthwith and should not 
be withheld pending the adjudication of the claim. 

There should be no interference with the use or disposal of private property 
except with the consent of the owner or on payment of adequate compensation. 

In case of requisition of boats full compensation should be demanded and no 
boats should be surrendered till the question of compensation is settled. In areas 
surrounded by water where boats are indispensable for normal everyday life they 
should not be surrendered at all. 

Fishermen who depend upon their boats for earning their livelihood 
should be compensated for loss of their employment in addition to the price of 
their boats. 

In case of requisition of cycles, motor vehicles, carts etc full compensation 
should be demanded and until the question of compensation is settled they should 
not be parted with. ^ ^ 

In view of scarcity of salt and apprehended famine of it due to war conditions 
facilities should be provided for collection, preparation and transport of salt on sea 
coast and in inland areas free of duty by individuals. People may manufactuie 
salt for their own consumption and that of their cattle. 

With regard to restrictions on organisations for self-protection the Committee 
is of opinion that it is the iaher#»nt right of all to protect their own life and 
property and those of their neighbours and therefore all restrictions on them should 
be disregarded. 

(3) National Demand 

Events happening from day to day, and the experience that the people o India 
are passing through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rule in India 
must end immediat^dy, not merely because foreign domination, even at its best, is 
an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject people, but bemuse India 
in bondage can play no effective pait in defending herself and in affecting the 
fortunes oi the war that is desolatiug humanity. The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only in the interest, of India but also for the safety of the world and 
for tlie ending of nazisra, fasciHra, militarism and other forms of imperialism, and 
the aggression of one nation over another. , . j ii a 

Evei since the outbreak of the world war, the Congress has studiedly puisued a 
policy of non-embarrassment Even at the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, 
It deliberately gave it a symbolic character, in the hope that this policy of non-em- 
barrassment, carried to its logical extreme, would be duly nppreciajed, and that 
power would be transferr. d to popular represeiitatives. so as to enable 
make Its fulleHt contribution towards the realisation of human 

the world which is in daiiKer of beinn crushed. It has also hoped that negatively 
nothing would be done which was calculated to tighten Britain s stranglehold on 

^“‘Irhese hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. 

showed in the clearest possible manner that there was no change in the Br i 
Government's attitude towards India and ‘h«t the Briush 

wav to be relaxed In the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, i^ongress represen 

“i,sr “Si."'..' 

m«u. A. 01 Ito lodi.o I«o|.le 

'•s o»s'"s u,. T.r~.. ^ 

make India a willing partner in a ]omt enterprise ot securing ireeuum o. um 
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nationg and peoples of the world and in the trials and tribulations which accompany 
It* Thig 18 only possible if India feels the glow of freedom. 

The Congress representatives havt* tried their utmost to bring about a solutior 
of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossible by the presence of thi 
foreign power whose long record has been to pursue relentlessly the policy of dividi 
and rule. Only after the ending of foreign domination and intervention, can thi 
present unreality give place to reality, and the people of India, belonging to al 
groups and parties, face India’s problem and solve them on a mutually agreed basis 
The present political parties, formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention o 
and influence the British Power, will then probably cease to function. For the firs 
time in India’s history, realisation will come home that princes, jagirdars, zamindars 
and propertied and monied classes, derive their wealth and property from th< 
workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially power anc 
authority must belong On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsibh 
men and women of the country will come together to form a Provisional Govern 
ment, representative of all important sections of the people of India which will 
later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent Assembly can be convened in ordei 
to prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all sections oi 
the people. Representatives of free India and representatives of Great Britain wil 
confer together for the adjustment of future relations and co-operation of the twe 
countries as allies in the common task of meeting aggression. It is the earnesl 
desire of the Oougiess to enable India to resist aggression effectively with the 
people’s united will and strength behtpd it. 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule from India, the 
Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied Powen 
ill their prosecution of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India oi 
increased pressure on China by the Japanese or any other Power associated with 
the Axis group. Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity 
of the Allied Powers. The Congress is therefore agreeable to the stationing of the 
armed forces of the Allies in India, should they so desire, in order to ward ofiT and 
resist Japanese or other aggression, and to protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British Power from India was never intended 
to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from India, and certainly not oi 
those who would make India their home and live there as citizens and as equale 
with the others. If such withdrawal takes place with goodwill, it would result in 
establishing a stable Provisional Government in India and co-operation between this 
Government and the United Nations in resisting aggression and helping China. 

The Congress realises that there may be risks involved in such a course. Such 
risks, however, have to be faced by any country in order to achieve freedom and, 
more especially at the present critical juncture in order to save the country and the 
larger cause of freedom the world ovei from far greater risks and perils. 

While, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the national purpose, it 
wishes to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in so far as is possible, any 
course of action that might embarrass the United Nations. The Congress would 
plead with the British Power to accept the very reasonable and just proposal herein 
made, not only in the interest of India but also that of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Nations proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view without the gravest 
apprehension the continuation of the present state of affairs, involving a progressive 
deterioration in the situation and weakening of India’s will and power to resist 
aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non- 
violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, when it adopted non-violence as 
part of its policy for the vindication of political rights and liberty. Such a wide- 
spread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji. As the issues 
raised are of the most vital and far-reaching importance to the people of India as 
well as to the peoples of the United Nations, the Working Committee refer them to 
the All India Congress Committee for final decision. For this purpose the A.I.C.G. 
will meet in Bombay on August 7, 1942. 

Kbbala 

The Committee considered a representation from Kerala P. C. C. about fresh 
elections and arrived at the following decision. 

In view of the fact that the elections in the Kerala Province took place in April 
1942, the Working Committee decide that there shall be no further elections this 
year in Kerala, 
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Disciplinary Action 

Representation H from Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Karnatak to take disciplinary 
action against Shri RajBgopalachariar for carrying on propaganda contrary to the 
policy of the Congress were considered. The Committee decided that the Tamil 
Nadu P. C. O. was competent to take disciplinary action against Shri Rajagopala- 
chariar if his activities constitute a breach of Congress discipline. 

The letter from Shri Sambamurti, speaker of the Madras l.egialative Assembly, 
in connection with the resolution of the Andhra P. C. C. which asked him to show 
cause why disciplinary action should not be taken against him for carrying on 
propaganda contrary to the accepted policy of the Congress was considered. The 
Committee decided that the Andhra P. C. O. was within its right in passing the 
resolution it did about Shri Sambamuri. Shii Sambamurti is bound by the 
pledge he took when he sought election to the AHscmbly on the Congress ticket. 
The fact that Shri Sambamurti was the speaker did not absolve him from allegiance 
to the Andhra P. C. C. It is strange that while Shri Sambamurti on the one 
hand claimed, as a speaker, the privilege of being above party politics, he should 
on the other hand engage himself in active controveisial politics and carry oii 
proi>agauda prejudicial to the Congress policy and programme. 

Visit to Tribal Areah 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khun gave an account of conditions in the N. W. F. 
Province. He explained that the Government was making it diflicult for him and 
his companions to carry on even the constructive programme ot the Congress. The 
Government lefuned him and his colleagues permission to visit the Iribal aieas and 
work among the people theie with a view to weaning them from anti-social 
activities. Ihe Working Committee agreed to Khan Sahib’s visiting the Tribal 
areas even if the Government refused him the necessary permission. 

Budget for the Year 1941-42 

The budget for the financial year ending September 30, 1942 for the A. 1. C. C. 
is sanctioned. 

The expenditure incurred by the A I. C. C. from October 1, 1941 to June 30, 
1942, in anticipation of the sanction of the budget is sanctioned. 

Loan to Assam P. C. C. 

Resolved that in view of the financial condition of the province the loan of 
Rs. 2,f)U0 to the Assam be treated as a grant and be written ofl‘. 

’Jransfeb of Secukitjihb in the Name of New Treasurer 

The Treasurer is suthonsed to get a transler of all securities and investment 
held on behalf of the A. 1. O. 0. by Seth Jamunial Bajai either in his own name 
or that of Bachchraj and Go., Bombay. 

Gang A Hari Distress Fund 

Resolved that the interest accrued so far on the above fund be sent to the 
Sind P. C. C. for relief of distress. 

Audited Balance Sheet for 1940-1941 

Considered the balance sheet of the year 1940-1941, Since It was received today 
it could not be considered iu the absence of necessary explanations to the auaitors’ 
queries by the Accountant. Resolved that the Balance Sheet be considered at tha 
next meeting. 

Shri K. B. Ramakribhnaiah 

The Committee considered the application of Shri K, B. RamakrishnaiRh the 
ex-accouritaiit of the A. I. C. C, and resolved that a gratuity of Rs. i,000 be 
sanctioned and paid to him in view of his past services. 


Working Committee Meeting — Auguet 5 to 8 , 1942 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bombay from August 5 to 
8, 1942. Maulana Abul Kalani Azad presided. The members present were Shris 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Paiel, Pattabhi Sltaramayya, Shankar 
Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. Asaf Ali, Syed Mahmud 
and J. B. Kripalani. Sbris Narendra Deo, Harekrishna Mehtah and Satyamurti 
were present by special invitation. Gandhip was present at most of the sittings of 


the Committee. 

'i'he Committee passed 
*Quit India’ resolution. For 


what has since been 
the text of the resolution 


popularly called the 
see proceedings of the 


A* I, C. 0- 
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This wan the only resolution recommended by the Working Committee for 
adoption by the A. 1. O. C. 

The A. L C. C. Meeting — August 7 and 8 1942 

A meeting of the A. I. G. G. was held in Bombay on August 7 and 8, 1942. 
The following resolution recommended by the Working Committee was passed by 
an overwhelming majority, only 13 memoers dissenting. 

Quit India 

The All India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated 
July 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and 
the comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. I'he Committee approves 
of and endorses that resolution and is of opinion that events subsequent to it have 
given It further juBtitication, and have made it clear that the immediate ending of 
British rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the 
success uf the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the deteiioration of the situation on 
the Russian and Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian and Chinese people its 
high appre^nution of their heroism in defence of their freedom. This increasing 
peril makes it incumbent on all tnose who strive for freedom and who sympathise 
with the victims of aggression, to examine the found^itiou of the policy so far 
pursued by the Allied Nations, which have ied to repeated and disastrous fuiluie. 
It IS nut by adhering to such aims uud policies and methods that failure can be 
converted into success, for past experience has shown that failure is mheient in 
them. These policies have been based not on freedom so much as on the domina- 
tion of subject and colonial countries, and the continuation of the imperialist 
tradition and method. The possession of empire, instead of adding to the strength 
of the ruling Power, has become a burden and a curse India, the classic laud of 
modern imperialism, has become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of 
India will Britaiu and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and 
Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of Biitish rule in this 
country is thus a vital uud immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
and the success of freedom and democracy. A free India will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the snuggle foi freedom and against the aggression 
of iiuzism, fascism and imperialism. This will not only affect materially the fortunes 
of the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and 
spiritual leadersljip of the world. India in bondage will continue to be the symbol 
of British impel ialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes of 
all the United Nations, 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India and the 
ending of British domination. No future promises or guarantees can affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release 
that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which will immediately transform 
the nature of the war. 

The A. I. 0. C. therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaratioh of India’s indepen- 
dence, a Provisional Government will be formed and Free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the 
joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The Provisional Government can only 
be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite government, representative of all important sections of 
the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India and resist 
aggression with all the aimed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with its Allied powers, to promote the well-being and progress of the 
workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a 
Constituent Assembly which will prepare a constitution for the Government of 
India acceptable to all sections of the people. This constitution, according to the 
Congress view, should be a federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy lor 
the fiederating units, and with the residuary powers vesting in these units. The 
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futuro relatiODB between India and the Aliied Nations will be adjusted by represen- 
tatives of all these free countries conferring together for their mutual advantage 
and for their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Freedom 
will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to the freedom of 
all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It must be* 
clearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese control now 
must not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any other colonial 
Power. 

While the A. I. C. C. must primarily be concerned with the independence and 
defence of India in this hour of danger, tne Committee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a World Federation of 
free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the modern world be solved. 
Such a World Federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the protection 
of national minorities, the advancement of all backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the establishment 
of such a World Federation, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a World 
Federal Defence Force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join such a World Federation and 
co-operate on an equal basis with other nations in the solution of international 
problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations who agree with its fundamen- 
tal principles. In view of the war, however, the Federation must inevitably, to 
begin with, be confined to the Jiiited Nations. Such a step taken now will have 
a most powerful effect on the war, on the people of the Axis countries and on the 
peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully realises, however, that despite the tragic and 
overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that overhang the world, the 
governments of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards 
World Federation. The reactions of the British Governraeut and the misguided 
criticisms of the foreign press also make it clear that even the obvious demand 
for India’s independence is resisted, though this has been made essentially to meet 
the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help China and Kussia 
in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way the 
defence of China or Eussia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved, or to 
jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows both 
to India and these nations, and inaction and submissiou to a foreign administration 
at this stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend herself 
and resist aggression, but is no auswer to that growing peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Committee 
to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no response, and the 
criticism made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of India's and the 
world’s need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which is significant 
of a mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a 
proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 

The A, I. C. 0. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest of world 
freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. But the Committee 
feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring to 
assert its will against an imperialist and the authoritarian Government which 
dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting of 
a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country 
might utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two 
years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take the lead aud guide the nation 

in the steps to be taken. , . x j- ^ x j j u j i.- 

The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hardship 
that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together under the 
leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian 
freedom. They must remember that non-violence is the basis of this movement. 
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A time may come when it may not be poseible to isHue inetructions or for inetruo- 
tione to reach our people, and when no CongresB Committees can function. When 
this happens, every man and woman, who is participating in the movement must 
function for himself or herself within the four corners of the general instructions 
issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide 
urging him on along the bard road where there is no resting place and which leads 
ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A. 1. G. 0. has started his own view of the future governance 
under free India the A. I. 0. 0. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned that 
by embarking on mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power for the Con- 
gress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India. 

Note : As the members of the Working Committee were all arrested in the 
early hours of August 9 and as all Congress Organisations weie banned it is not 
possible to give any further details of the proceedings of the Working Committee and 
the A. 1. C. C. held in August, 1942. 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee Meeting 

Bombay ^ — June 21 and 22, 1945 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bombay on June 21 and 22. 
Moulana Abul Kalad Az'\d presided. The members present were Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vailabhhai Patel. Rajendra Psasad, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and 
J, B. Krlpalani. Gandhiji was present at most of the sittings of the Committee. 

The Committee met after a period of three yeais dniing which its members were 
in detention. Their release was announced by the Viceroy in his Broadcast on June 
14. The Viceroy set forth his proposals for the formation of an Interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre and the normal functioning of the provincial governments in 
provinces ruled under Section 93 of the Government of India Act. The Working 
Committee met principally to discuss the Viceroy’s proposals and to decide whether 
the Congress should participate in the Conference proposed to be convened at Simla 
on August 25, 1945. 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s Broadcast of June 34 and the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Commons made the same day. 
It had also before it tbe correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy, 
wherein Gandhiji had sought claritication of certain points arising out of the 
Viceroy's Broadcast. The Committee decided that Congress as an organisation 
should participate in the Simla Conference. All the invitees to the Conference 
were therefore asked to accept the invitation and attend the Simla Conference* This 
decision of the Working Committee was conveyed to the Viceroy in the following 
telegram sent to him by the Congress President. 

"Congress Working Committee authorises me to accept your invitation to 

Simla Conference on twenty-fifth. Hope reach Simla twenty-fourth. Would be 

grateful if you can conveniently see me before Conference. 

Other Congress invitees similarly informed the Viceroy that they had been 
authorised by their organisation to attend Conference. 

Before the Working Committee met Gandhiji as stated above had correspondence 
with the Viceroy seeking clarification of certain points arising from the Viceroy’s 
announcement. This correspondence was kept before the Working Committee. For 
correspondence see * Simla Conference', poste. 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions for the guidance of 
congressmen attending the Simla Oonference. 

1. It must be clearly understood that the suggested arrangements are being con- 
sidered on an interim and temporary basis only, especially in regard to communal 
parity. The principle of such parity is not acceptable. Also no such communal parity 
is applicable in the provinces and present suggested arrangements relate to the 
Centre only. 

2. While communal parity, in the iimted and temporary sense as indicated 
above, is being agreed to, it must be clearly understood that this does not mean 
that all the Muslim members of the National Government will be nominated by the 
Muslim League. The Congress cannot recognize the sole right of such nomination 
by a communal organization, nor it can reduce itself as a consequence to a limited 
communal field. The Congress therefore is of opinion that names may be proposed 
for Hindus, Muslime, rtcheduled Oastes, etc., by all groups in the Conference and to 
be adopted by the Conference as a whole. 

3. While the Working Committee ia anxious to help in finding a way out of 
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the present deadlock vrhich leads to Indian Freedom, and will work to that end, it 
must be remembered that any decision taken by it has to be confirmed and ratified 
by the A* 1, C. O. The fact that the A. I. C. C* and other Congress Committees are still 
banned is an obstacle in our way. 

4. Further the fact of large number of detenus and Congress prisoners. 

5. Clarification to be sought from the Viceroy or in the Conference in 
regard to : 

(t) External Affairs Department. 

(ft) Financial implications of defence. 

(uf) How far it is possible to give a nationalist character to the Indian 
A.rmy without at present changing its status or organization in any way. The 
Indian Army officers and men should have the same freedom of meeting people as 
the British army has in England. The present barriers isolating them to go, 

(iv) After the present war in South-East Asia is over it must be clearly understood 
that the Indian Government cannot support any policy aimed at the continuation 
of imperialist control of any of the countries of S. E. Asia, nor can it allow the use 
of Indian resouices for the deprivation of freedom of any of these countries. 

(i;) In regard to the Indian States, while recognizing that, during the Interim 
period, the powers of the Crown Representative coutinue, it is clear that the National 
Government will have to deal with many matters which overlap and have concern 
with the States in regard to trade, industry, labour, etc., etc. The government may, 
when it cosiders this necessary, make suggestions and recommendations in regard to 
other State matters also to the Crown Repiesentative. Further the barriers between 
the States Peoples, the Princes, and members of the National Government and 
their associates should be removed, so as to help in mutual discuBsioiiB and consul- 
tations and the consideration of common problems, thus leading to the solution of 
these problems and even amalgamation with Federal India. 

(vt) Provincial coalitions would depend ou the particular conditions of paities 
and groups in each particular province. ... 

(vtt) The question of recruitment for higher services and the commitments in 
regard to foreign recruitments cannot be accepted, though the National 
Government will, whenever it considers it necessary, welcome and engage 

foreign^ experts^^^^ will add to these matters requiring elucidation whenever he 
considers this necessary and give such other directions as may be required. He may 
also make such alterations as he considers necessary. 

The Committee passed the following resolution 


World Organization and Syria 

The Working Committee, meeting aft^^r nearly three years of enforced isolation, 
have to consider numerous national and international problems which have 
new shape and form. The Committee will meet again in the near future for this 
purpose. Meanwhile, while recognising the efforts being made to establish a new 
world order, the Oommiitee regret that these efforts are being obstructed and vitiated 
by the ambitions and fears of the Great Powers who are often moved by motives 
of retaining their dominion over colonies and dependencies and preventing or 
delaying the freedom of these countries. The Committee are convinced that world 
peace and any new international order can only be based on 

freedom of all these countries and the elimination of all traces of imperialist control 
by Xtever name it may be called. The Committee reiterate the policy in regard 
to this matter laid down by the A. I. C. 0. on August 8» l u*. 

The Committee have noted with deep regret and 
on Syrian and Lebaneae «ndepe“d«“««^ *>>*®** 

pledges given to the Syrians and Lebanese but also a negation of the principles 
proclaimed by the United Nations. 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Simla— Joi-Y 3—15, 1945 . t i » , 

A meetine of the Working Committee wse held at Simla from July 3 to 

Asaf iUi and J. B Kripalani. Gandhiji was present at some of the sittings of the 


Committee. 

The Congress invitees to the 
tion to the Committee meetings. 


Simla Conference 


were often called for consulta- 
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The Working Committee heard from the Congreae President an account of his 
conversations with the Viceroy and the stand he had taken at the conference in 
regard to matters that came up for elucidation and discussion therein. The Com- 
mittee then proceeded to frame a list of the names they would suggest for the 
Executive Council. They decided to suggest names for the entire Executive. In 
suggesting names they tried to give representation to as many minority communities 
as possible. The list was sent to the Viceroy along with a covering letter which 
explained the principles that had guided the committee in selecting names for 
the proposed Executive Council. 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

Ban Francisco 

The Working Committee welcome the efforts that have been made by the 
United Nations to build up an international order to maintain peace and security 
and to develop friendly relations among the nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples. While appreciating the 
work of the ban Francisco Conference in this respect and realising that any world 
organisation must of necessity be related to the realities of today, the Committee 
regret that the position allotted to the smaller nations in the Charter is one lacking 
all effectiveness and the Great Powers not only dominate and completely control the 
new organization but are placed above and beyond the law they have themselves 
helped in framing. These Great Powers have indeed strengthened and consolidated 
their own position in the world and have shown no inclination to give up their 
colonial possessions and the special powers and privileges they enjoy at the expense 
of dependent peoples. According to the Charter as framed, the world organization 
will only be effective when none of the Great Powers are interested in the dispute. 
Where there is such an interest, as there is likely to be in most international 
disputes, a Great Power veto will prevent any action being taken. 

The Committee especially regret that the declaration regarding non-self-governing 
territories is vague and unsatisfactory and is little better than the old mandate 
system of the League of Nations which was a signal failure in the past. The 
discussion in the ban Francisco Conference on the object of trusteeship, and in 
particular, the strenuous objections raised by some Powers to the use of the word 
independence, are evidence of the fact that imperialist Powers are still functioning 
in the old imperialist way and intend to retain and exploit their colonial 
possessions. The Committee are of opinion that a full and frank recognition of 
national independence, within the framework of the international order of colonial 
territories is necessary to give reality to the purposes and objectives of the new 
organization and to lay the foundations of a stable peace. 

The Committee have noted that the delegates from India to the ban Francisco 
Conference represented the alien government and in no way the people of this 
country, and their attitude towards problems affecting India and other dependent 
and colonial territories was often opposed to the policy of the Indian people, buch 
representation at international conferences is an affront to India and is likely to 
mislead foreign nations. The fact of dependence on foreign authority has 
resulted in giving her an anomalous and degrading position in an organiza- 
tion of sovereign btates and deprived her of a permanent seat in the 
becurity Council of the new organization, which is her rightful due. Both 
for national and international reasons, India must attain the status of an 
independent and sovereign State, having a place in the highest councils 
of the nations, and in a position to contribute to the maintenance of peace, security 
and freedom. 

Dr. Mahmdd and His Letter to the Viceroy 

The question of the continuance of Dr. Mahmud's membership of the Working 
Committee was considered and the following decision reached : 

**The question of the conduct of Dr. Mahmud in connection with his letter to 
the Viceroy, written from Jail, was considered by the Working Committee. It was 
decided that the President call for an explanation from Dr. Mahmud for his conduct 
and if Dr. Mahmud so desires, he be given an opportunity to personally appear 
before the Committee to offer such explanation.” 

Note : We are sorry we are unable to give here the text of correspondence 
which passed between the Congress President and Lord Wavell in connection with 
the Simla Conference. Lord Wavell as Chairman of the Conference expressed a 
desire that the correspondence be regarded as confidential. The Congress President 
in deference to this decided to withhold the correspondence from the press and tha 
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public. This correspondence however could not be withheld from members of the 
A. I» 0. G. The Working Committee therefore at its meeting in Poona dated 
September l2, 1945 decided that the correspondence be circulated exclusively among 
members of the A. 1. 0. C. with the express instruction that no part of it should 
find its way to the press. This was duly done at the Bombay meeting of the 
A- I. C. C. 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Poona, Sep, J8 to Sep. 18 and Bombay, Sep, 81 to Sep, 84 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Poona from September 12 
to September 18 and again in Bombay from September 21 to September 24, 1945. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 'l‘he members present were Shris Sarojini 
Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi Sitaramyya, 
Shankar Rao Deo, Goviud Ballabh Pant, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and 
J. B. Kripaluni. 

Gandhiji was present at the afternoon sittings of the committee. 

Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, Bhulabhai Desai, Rajagopalachariar, Gopinalh 
Bardoloi, Kiran Shankar Bay were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were recommeded for adoption by the A. I. C. C. 

(1) Condolence. (2) The struggle of 1942 and after. (3) Congress Policy. (4) 
Viceregal proposals and Elections. (5) National Army. (6) Financial Commit- 
ments made by the present Government not binding. (7) Assembly Elections 
Committee. (8) Election Manifesto. (9) Sterling Balances. (10) Revision of Congress 
Constitution. (11) China and South-East Asia. (12) Indian Interests in Burma and 
Malaya. (13) Affiliation of the Anjumau-e-Watan of Baluchistan. (14) Constructive 
programme. (15) Indian States. 

{For text of the resolutions see A. I, C, C. Proceedings.) 

The Committee passed the following resolution : 

United India and Sei.f-Deteemination 

As some misapprehensions have arisen in regard to certain resolutions of the 
A. I. C. C. and ol the Working Committee passed in 1942 relating to the further 
constitution of India, the Working Committee restates the position as fol\)ws : 

In accordance with the August 1942 lesolution of the A. I. C. C. it will be for 
a democratically elected Constituent Assembly to prepare a constitution for the 
government of India, acceptable to all sectious of the people. This constitution, 
according to the Congress view, should be a federal one, with the residuary powers 
vesting in the units. The fundanfeutal rights as laid down by the Karachi Congress, 
and subsequently added to, must form an integral pan of this constitution. 
Further, as declared by the A. 1. C. C. at its meeting held in Allahabad in May, 
1942, the Congress cannot agree to any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 
liberty to any component State or terntonal unit to secede from the Indian Union 
or Federation. The Congress, as the Working Committee declared in April, 1942, 
has bten wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break in that unity, 
especially in the modern world when people’s minds inevitably think in terms of 
ever larger federations, would be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful 
to contemplate. Nevertheless, the Committee also declared, it cannot think in terms 
of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union 
against their declared and established will. While recognising this principle, every 
effort should be made to create conditions which would help the different unite in 
developing a common and co-operative national life. The acceptance of the 
principle inevitably involves that no changes should be made which result in fresh 
problems being created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial groups 
within that area Each territorial unit should have the fullest possible autonomy 
within the Union, consistently with a strong national Btate. 

(1) Correspondence between the Congress Pr**sident and the Viceroy: 

Publication of the correspondence that passed between the Congress President, 
Maulana Abui Kalam Azad and Lord Wavell during and after the Simla Con- 
ference was considered, it was decided that in view of the desire of Lord Wavell, 
Chairman of the Simla Conference, that correspondence relating to the Simla 
Conference should be treated as confidential, the correspondence be circulated 
as a confidential document among members of the A. 1. C. C. 

(8) Disciplinary action and the Communist party. 

Complaints received in the A. I. C. C. Office regarding the hostile activities of 
the Communist Party during the August struggle aud their open defiance of the 
Congress Policy as embodied in the August Resolution were placed before the 
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Oommitfcee* It was decided that a committee consisting of (1) Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (2) Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel and (3) Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pan! be 
formed to into the charges of indiscipline brought against the CongresB members 
of the Communist Party. The Committee was required to submit ita report, if 
possible, before the A. 1. C. C. meeting. 

(5) Constitution Sub-Committee : 

in view of the events which happened in the country since August, 1942. 
temporary revision of the Congress constitution to meet the present contingency 
was called for. The Working Committee appointed a iSub-Gommittee consiHting of 
Babu Rsjendra Prasad, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
to suggest necessary changes and amendments of articles in the constitution, lo 
facilitate fresh elections in the near future. 

(4) The A» L C, C. Offitce : The budget for the A. I. C. C. office was presented 
and sanctioned. 

(5) Confiscated Funds, 

The General Secretary reported to the Committee that the A. I. C. C. funds 
amounting to about Rs. 70 000 weie confiscated by the Government of Bombay in 
1942 after the declaration of the A. I. O. C. as an illegal body. It was decided that 
Sliri Bhulabhai Desai should take necessary steps legal or otherwise for the lestora- 
tioii ot the confiscated funds. 

(6) Desai-Liaquat Pact : 

The General Secretary placed before the Committee the letter he had addreseed 
to Mr. Bhulabhui Desai in regard to the statement which Nawabzada Liaqiiat Ali 
Khsn had issued to the press in connection with Desai-Liaquat Pact. 'I'he Working 
Committee coniuirred in the view expressed in the letter that Nawabzada’s statement 
was at variance, iii material particulars, with the facts as placed before the 
CominiUce by Shn Bhulabhai about the Pact. Shri Bhulabhai told the Committee 
that he would issue a statement setting forth the correct facts. 

(7) The A, /. C, C. Fee : 

'] he following decision was taken on the subject : 

In terms of the constitution members of the A. I. C. C. are requited to pay a 
fee of Rh. 10 annually. I bis tee has not been paid since 1942. In view of the 
abnoimal political conditions during the last thiee years the Working Committee 
has decided to remit fees for these yeuis. The A. I C. C. members will however be 
required to pay tlie A. 1. 0 C. dues for the current year. 

(8) Dr Mahmud's Resignation : 

Dr. Mahmud’s resignation dated September 40, 1945 was placed before the 
Working Committee. Ihe Working Committee accepted the resignation. 

The Woiking Committee met again in Bombay from September 21 to 
September 24. 

The New Proposals of the British Government and the Elections : 

The Commitiee had passed a resoliuioii on Assembly Elections at its meeting 

in Poona. After the broadcast of Lord Wavell and the Biitisb Prime Minister on 

the steps proposed to be taken by the British aulboiity in India after general 

elections this resolution of the Working Committee needed to be recast and 
revised. A fresh resolution was therefore adopted by the Working Committee 
for recommendation to the A. 1. C. 0. The Poona Resolution on Elections was 
consequently withdrawn. 

{For text of the resolution see A, I, C, C, proceedings) 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : 

Demobilisation and Use op Camps Etc. 

The end of the war has suddenly brought many problems to the forefront, 

among them being the provision for suitable employment of demobilised soldiers. 
It is not only necessary to find gainful employment for them in such a way as not 
to throw others out of employment, but also to use their services, as trained men 
and women, for work of national reconstruction. This work, as all other large-scale 
activity, requiras careful planning and adjustment. The resettlement policy and 
programme of the present Goveinment are unsatisfactory. They have to be shaped 
in such a way as to fit in with other schemes of national development, and to 
afford the persons concerned an opportunity to be absorbed harmoniously in the 
national life of the country. 

While the demobilisation of the armed forces has yet to begin, the demobilisa- 
tion of labour, especially employed for war work, has already started. Involving aa 
doos millions of workers, there is danger of large-scale unemployment, and 
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injury to the economic structure, unless immedUte steps are taken to absorb these 
workers, as they are released* in works of national importance, From the social and 
economic view-point also it is harmful and wasteful of the nation’s resources 
not to use trained and skilled workers. 

Further the lar^e number of well-equipped hospitals, built all over India under 
the lend-lease system or otherwise, will not be required for military purposes. As 
hospitals are urgently needed in India for civilian use, all these hospitals should 
be handed over to suitable civilian authorities and public organisations, as soon as 
the military vacate them. 

During the past five years of war, large numbers of training camps, transit 
camps, rest camps, farms and dairies, storesheds, factories and workshof^s have been 
constructed all over the country, with good roads, bridges and sometimes railway 
lines leading up to them. They are situated on .healthy sites and their sanitation 
and drainage system have been carefully attended to. A vast sum of money 
amounting to hundreds of crores of rupees, has been spent on them, and every 
effort should be made to utilise these buildings, cami^s etc. for objects of public 
benefit. In particular, these buildings, etc. can be used, with suitable alterations, 
for educational establishments, hospitals, libraries, reading rooms, co-operative 
societies, village panchayats, sanatoria, health centres, recreation rooms, gymnasia, 
granaries and innumerable other purposes. They could also be used for housing 
purposes. In these and other ways they can be of great help in improving village 
life and rehabilitating many of our villages. 

In order to use these camps and buildings to the best advantage and to prevent 
any deterioration in them, in case they are left vacant, the Working Committee are 
of opinion that immediate steps should be taken to consider this question in ail 
its aspects. 

Defence Committee For I. N. A. 

In view of the forthcomiu'; trial by court martial of some officers and men 
belonging to the Hindustan Azad Fuuj (Indian National Arm>) formed in Burma 
and Malaya, the Working Committee resolves that a defence committee consisting of 
Sir Tpj Bahadur Sapru, fehri Bbulabhai Desai, Dr. Kailash Na h Katju, Shii 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri Asaf Ali (convenor) and Shri Kaghunandan baran v ith powers 
to co-opt, be formed to take all necessary steps for the defence of the officers and 
men and women of the I. N. A., or of like forces, who may be brought up for trial. 

Summary of Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Bombay — September 21 to September 23, 1945 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay from 
September *21 to September 23 in a special Paudal erected for the purpose at Gwalia 
tank, the place where the last meeting of the A, T. C. 0. had been held in August, 
194*2. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Two hundred and eighty three 
members were present. 

Provtncewis^ Attendance 


Ajmer 

• •• 

5 

Maharashtra 

... 20 

Andhra 

... 

... 25 

Mabakoshal 

... 16 

Assam 

• •• 

3 

Nagpur 

... 4 

Bihar 

• •• 

... 25 

N. W. F. P. 

... 2 

Bengal 


... 29 

Punjab 

... 16 

Bombay 


5 

Sind 

... 5 

Delhi 

• •• 

4 

Tamilnadu 

... 21 

Gujrat 

s •• 

... 16 

U. P. 

... 47 

Karnatak 

• •• 

... 14 

Utkal 

... 14 

Kerala 

• •• 

5 

Vidarbha 

... 5 


The General Secretary announced that no accurate minutes of the A. I. C. C. 
could be prepared and presented to the A. I. 0. C. as he together with his colleagues 
of the Working Committee were arrested in the early morning of August 9. 1942 a 
few hours after the A. I. C. 0. concluded its session on the night preceding. The 
A. 1. 0. O. accepted the explanation of the General Secretary and proceraed to 
business. 

President’s Speech 

The Congress President, Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad had scarcely begun his 
speech, when owing to the failure of loud-speakers he found himself obliged to 
close it. 
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The followinf? reflolutionB recommended by the Working Committee with some 
minor amendments proposed by the members of the A. 1. C. C. and accepted 
were passed. 

(1) Condolence : 

The following Condolence resolution was moved from the chair and passed, all 
members standing. 

This meeting of the A. 1. G. 0. expresses its deep sense of sorrow and loss 
at the deaths of 

Bhri Vijayaraghavachariar. Srimati Kasturba Gandhi, Begum Azad, Sri Mahadeo 
Desai, Sri Satyamurti, Sri Shiv Prasad Gupta, Sri E. B. Lutt. Dr. P. C. Ray. Mr. 
Allah Bux, Babu Earn Dayal Singh. Sri Charu Ghosh, Sri Kamdar Khan. Sri 
Eamdas Pantalu, Sri Hem Chandra Barua. Sri Sarla Devi Chowdharani. Dr. T. 
Kesram Uasul, Sri K. B. Gupta, Sri Chandrabhal Javeri, Bri Nivasrao Kaujalf^i, Sii 
Khedanlal, Sri Hanmantrao Kaujalgi, Sri Hardyal Nag, Maulana Abdul Kadir 
Qasoori, Lala Dunichand. Earn Kishan, Sachindra Nath Sanya), Siishila Bai Nayar, 
Narayanrao Joshi, Dondu Narain Eaju. 

The General Secretary, J. B. Kripalani then moved the resolution on Constitu- 
tional Changes. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Tempoeaey Changes in the Constitution 

I (a) In vew of the fact that the Congress has not been able to hold its 
annual Hession after the Ramgarh Session held in March, 1940, and in view of the 
fact that tvents have happened during the past five years which require that the 
constitution of the Congress be considered in its entirety, it is resolved that a 
Committee consisting of the following persons with power to co-opt two more be 
formed to consider the whole question and to make proposals for such amendments 
and additions to the Congress constitution as may appear necessary. In particular 
the committee is authorised to consider the question as to how the Congress com- 
mittees should be related to other independent organisations and to groups within the 
Congress Committees themselves. The committee is also authorised to consult Provincial 
Congress Committees and such other persons or bodies as it may consider necessary. 
The Committee shall submit its report to the Secretary of the AlMndia Congress 
Committee by December 31 to be considered by the Working Committee and sub- 
mitted to the oiien session of the Congress. 

Names of the members of the Committee: — 

1. Bhri Rajendra Prasad. 2. Shri Narendra Deo. 3. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
4. Bbn R. R. Diwakar, and 5. Shri J, B. Kripalani. 

In as muchy however, as it is not possible at present to reorganiBe Congress 
Committees in stiict compliance with the provisions of the Congress constitution 
the following temporary and transitory amendments are made to enable delegates 
to the next session of the Cougress to be elected and a new All-India Congress 
Committee, and new Provincial Congrees Committees to be formed by membeis to 
be enrolled now. 

For purposes of Article III (f) the year of membership of persons enrolled in 
the year 1945 shall continue upto December 31, 1946. 

Nole : This refers to enrolment by Congress Committees and not to enrolment 
by other organisations formed by Congressmen since 1943. 

There shall be no renewal of membership in terms of article IV (a) this year, 
but everyone who wants to become a member shall apply for the purpose in 
form A prescribed in the constitution and pay four annas as bis membership 
fee. The operation of article IV (a) is accordingly suspended. 

From article V *in which shall be noted * . . not* shall be omitted. 

Bubstitute for Article VI 1(a) the following “No member shall be entitled 
to exercise his vote unless he has been enrolled as a member on or before November 
30, 1945.” 

The operation of Article VII (c) is suspended. 

In Article IX (a) substitute 'December 15' for 'September 15* and 'December 
20’ for ‘September 23.* 

In IX (b) substitute ‘December 25’ for 'September 30*. 

in Article IX (c) substitute "January 4, i946” for “the 10th October”. 

In Article X (a) substitute ‘by January 15, 1946* for the words *a date to be 
fixed by the Working Committee. 

Time table ; 

Last date for enrolment of members November 30, 1945. 

Publication of Rolls December 15, 1945. 

Time for ioapectiou of rolls upto December 20, 1945, 
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Last date for objection to entries in rolls December 25, 1945« 

Last date for decision of objections Januaary 4, 1946* 

Final Publication of rolls January 10, 1946. 

Kolls to be submitted to the A. I. C. C. by January 15, 1946. 

XL The dates proposed may be varied and dates for election of delep;ateB and 
election of the A. I. C. 0. members and the President of the next session of the 
Congress may be fixed by the Working Committee. 

Vacancies in committees other than the A. 1. C. C. may be co-option by the 
existing members of such committees provided that only such persons may be 
co-opted as have actively furthered the A. I. C. C. resolution of August 1942; 
provided further that the peison co-opted need not necessarily have been a member 
of the Congress in 1942. 

Note\ A strenuous effort was made up to set the loud-speakers right but it 
proved unavailing. Except for the passing of the Working Committee reso- 
lution on constitutional changes no other business was transacted that day. 

September 22 x The A. I. C. C. ment again on September 23 at 2 p.m. 
Pandit Jawaharlal hehru moved the following resolution. It was seconded by 
Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel : — 

The Struggle of 1942 and after 

The A. I. C. C., at its first meeting after more than three years of wanton 
suppression by the British Government, desires to convey its greeting and congratu- 
lation to the nation for the courage and endurance with which it withstood the fierce 
and violent onslaught of the Biitish Power, and its deep sympathy to all those who 
suffered during those three years of military, police and ordinance rule. The Com- 
mittee regrets that in some places the people forgot and fell away from the Congress 
method of peaceful and non-violent action, but realises that the provocative action of 
the Government in effecting sudden and widespread arrests of all well-known leaders, 
and brutal and ruthless lepression of peaceful demonstrations, goaded them to rise 
spontaneously to resist the armed might of an alien Imperialist Power which was 
trying to crush the spirit of freedom and the passionate desire of the Indian people 
to gain independence. The earnest appeal made by the A. I. C. C., at ite last meet- 
ing held on August 8, 1942 for creating conditions necessary for full co-operation 
with the United Nations in the cause of world freedom was ignored and the suggested 
attempts to solve the Indian problem by negotiation were answered by the Govern- 
ment by an all-out attack on the Indian people and by subjecting an unarmed India 
to many of the honors of war which accompany an invasion. Three years of fright- 
fulness have left their long tiail behind them, of death and agony and suffering and 
avoidable man-made famine which took its toll of millions of lives, and an admini- 
strative system which is full of corruption and incompetence, totally incapable of 
handling or solving India’s problems. Yet these years have also demonstrated the 
courage of the Indian people to meet governmental repression and have steeled and 
hardened them in their resolve to gain freedom and deliverance from foreign rule. 

The World War is happily over but its long shadow still darkens the world and 
prospects of future wars are being considered. The appearance of the atom bomb as a 
weapon of war, with its frightful and horrible powers of destruction has brought 
to a crisis the immortal and self- destructive elements of the present day political, 
economic and spiritual structure of the world. Civilization is likely to destroy itself 
unless it gives up its Imperialist and acquisitive tendencies and bases itself on the 
peaceful co-operation of free nations and on the maintenance of the dignity of man. 
The end of the war has brought no freedom to the colonial and dependent .countries, 
and the Imperialist powers are again engaged in the old contest for dominion over 
others. 

The A. I. G. 0., reiterates its national and international objectives, laid down in 
its resolution of August 8, 1942, and its conviction that the independence of India 
is essential for world peace and must be the basis for the freedom of Asiatic and 
other dependent nations. The independence of India must be unequivocally recognised 
and her status among the United Nations must be that of *an independent nation, 
co-operating with others on an equal basis for the establishment of a world order of 
peace and freedom. 

Shri J, B. Kripalani then moved the following resolution which was seconded by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, The resolution was passed unanimously : 

Congress Policy 

The Congress, from its earliest beginning sixty years ago, has tried to win 
Bwnraj for all the people of India, But the content and implication of the word 
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'Swaraf have progresBively varied with the march of time as also the people towards 
their {];oal. So have the means. Thus Swaraj at one time meant self-f^overnmeiit of 
the people under the tuteUp;e and fostering care of the British Government in India. 
The means were strictly legal and constitutional. As efforts so circumscribed proved 
insufficient, violence was resorted to from time to time, but this was sporadic, un- 
organised and secret. As each stage the Government of India responded reluctantly 
and in a niggardly manner with some sort of reform accompanied by repression, 
leaving behind on every occasion a legacy of increasing discontent. 

In 1920 the Congress became a mass organization, basing its methods of action 
on peaceful and legitimate means, and adopted a revolutionary programme of progressive 
non-co*operation, including civil disobedience* which was confined in certain circum- 
stances to individuals or groups or areas and to the redress of certain grievances. 
At each stage more and more people began to join the struggle for freedom. In 
1929-30 the Congress finally defined Swaraj as complete independence for India, and 
ever since 1930, January 26 has been observed as Independence Lay when the pledge 
for independence is reaffirmed. 

In August 1942, the urgency of the situation and the perils that confronted India 
led to a programme of immediate severance of the British connection being conceived, 
and this was to be adopted if the method of negotiated settlement failed. The 
resolution to this effect had hardly been adopted by the A. 1. 0. 0. late at night, 
when in the early hours of the following morning, the members of the Working* 
Committee, the A. I. C. 0. and other Congressmen and Congresswomen were arrested 
in Bombay and all over India and other repressive measuics were adopted by the 
Government. The people stunned, leaderless and incensed gave vent to their just 
anger in the manner they thought beat, both violently and non-violently, but the 
governmental violence in every case put the popular acts of violence into the shade. 
As a result, military rule on a scale never before known in India became an esta- 
blished fact and sought to choke the voice and liberty of the people. 

Tn June 194f) the British Government in India released the members of the 
Working Committee and convened a small and, what was intended to be, a fairly 
representative conference for the purpose of forming an interim National Govern- 
ment. It was understood that any decision arrived at by the conference would be 
acted upon by the Government. Suddenly, however, the chairman of ihe meeting, 
in the person of the Viceroy, brought the proceedings to an end, not because there 
was no general agreement among the members but because one uf the participant 
groups would not co-operate in the formation of an interim government. No charge, 
veiled or open, has been or can be brought against the Congress for the break-up. 

The noteworthy fact is that throughout all these events the yearning of the 
people for Swaraj has increased; they have become raoie and more awakened to the 
need for freeing themselves from the foreign yoke; and the distrust of the foreign 
government, in spite of its professions to the contrary, has increased. It was hoped 
as would now appear, against hope that although the conference broke up, as it did* 
the Government would carry out the promise read into the Viceregal declarations 
that an Indian National Government, giving effect to the voice of the people, would 
soon take the place of the anarchical one nominated by the Government. If that 
hope had been well founded, the Government would have, without mental or other 
reaervations, released all political prisoners, whether detained without trial or con- 
victed under farcical procedure. Some releases have undoubtedly taken place but 
not in answer to popular demand and exiMSctation. Many still remained behind the 
the prison bars. Bans on some organizations and restrictions and disabilities on 
individuals have not yet been removed and civil liberties are restricted. The conti- 
nuance of section 93 rule in the provinces and the recent dissolution of the Legis- 
latures in a number of provinces are significant and outstanding instances of the 
Government, which is determined to hold on to its authoritarian power and to 
exercise it arbitrarily and autocratically. It is not possible to derive any hope for 
the future in the shape of frank co-operation on the part of Government with the 
people in bringing them their long overdue freedom and independence. 

The method of negotiation and conciliation which is the keynote of peaceful 
policy can never be abandoned by the Congress, no matter how grave may be the 
provocation, any more than can that of non-coperation, complete or modified. 
Hence the guiding maxim of the Congress must remain: negotiation and settlement 
when possible and non-coperation and direct action when necessary. 

September's. The A. I. C. G. met again at 2 p.m. on September 23. The 
following resolutions were moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

(I) Sterling Balances, (2) Commitments of present Government not binding. 
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(3) China and South-Eaet Asia, (4) Indian interests in Burma and Malaya, (5) 
Affiliation of the Anjuman-e-watan of Baluchistan. 

Sterling Balances 

The A. L C. C. has noted that enormous credit balances due to India have 
accumulated and are kept in London in sterling. These balances are not available 
for utilisation for India’s own immediate needs of industrialisation and general 
economic development. They have arisen out of the supply of goods and services 
provided by this country for Britain’s war effort. The goods and services, which 
these balances ref)re8ent, were obtained from India mostly at controlled prices and 
the suggestions made in certain British quarters that the amount of these balances 
is inflated is contradicted by the actual facts, as recorded and admitted by a British 
Parliamentary Committee which recently investigated the subject The British 
demand, therefore, for a scaling down of the amount is wholly unwarranted, and India 
cannot submit to any settlement of this problem which involves a saciifice of her 
just claims and great injury to her future development. The A. 1. C. C. is of 
opinion that every effort must be made for an early settlement of the question of 
India’s sterling balances so that they may be utilised for the planned economic 
development of the country. 

Commitments of Present Government Not Binding 

As it appears to be the policy of the British Government to obstruct and delay 
the formation of people's Mational Government in India, it may take some time 
for such a governmeut to funciion. During this period the present unrepresentative 
and irresponsible Government may enter into various kinds of commitments on 
behalf of India, which may not be in the interests of the Indian people and which 
may create shackles v'reventiug growth and development. Ihe A. l.C. C., therefore, 
informs the United Nations and all others concerned that the present Government 
of India derives no power and authority from the people of India and in no way 
represents them. It is imposed on the Indian people by alien power and authority 
andean in no way commit India to any agreement affecting the vital interests of 
the people. Should any such agreement be entered into, the peopL’s representative 
government, on assuming power will have the right and duty to exan.ine it and, 
m the event of this being injurious to the iutorests of the Indian people, to refuse 
to be bound by it. 

China and South-East Asia 

The A* I. C. 0. sends its greetings to the people of China and to the peoples of 
the countries of South-East Asia and expresses its deep satisfaction at the conclusion 
of the war which has ravaged these countries and caused enormous suffering 
and loss to their peoples. The Committee earnestly trusts that the people of China 
who have faced unffmchingly and with heroic steadfastnesB and courage over eight 
years of horrible war and disaster, will rise to even greater heights in the years of 
peace to come and build up a nation united and strong of purpose for peace and 
freedom and closely allied to India and the other countries of Asia. 

The A. I. C. C. views with anxiety the attempts that are being made to 
maintain the political and economic subjection of Burma, Malaya, Indo-China and 
Indonesia. To continue imperialist domination over these countries, under whatever 
name or guise, would be a denial and repudiation of the professions made by the 
United Nations during war time and would sow the seeds of future wars. India, 
desiring the freedom of all Asiatic, as well as other countries would deeply resent 
the continuation of an imperialist policy in Houth-East Asia. In particular, the A. 
1. O. C. would take strong objection to the use of Indian troops in maintaining 
imperialist domination over any of these countries of South-East or Western 
Asia. 

A free India will inevitably seek the close and friendly associations with her 
neighbour countries, and would especially seek to develop common policies for 
defence, trade and economic and cultural development with China, Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Ceylon as well as the countries of the Middle East. 

Indian Interests in Burma and Malaya 

The A. 1. C. C., believing as it does in the right to freedom of all countries, 
hold that the people of each country have the further right to develop their own 
resources in such manner and with such means as they think fit. Where Indian 
labour has been employed and Indian capital invested, the Committee considers 
that their just interests should be properly safeguarded with due regard to the 
primary claims and interests of the people concerned. All such problems should be 
considered by the repreeentaUves of those countries and of India on a basis of mutual 
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adjuBtment. No conceBsioiiB Bhould be given or new vested intereetB created by British 
authorities in favour of foreign capital in Burma and Malaya, which curtail the peoples 
of those countries or which injure existing Indian interests there. Trade relations of 
an enduring character, and problems relating to the movement of population can 
only be properly considered and settled by representatives of free India, free Burma 
and free Malaya. 

Affiliation of the Anjuman e-watan op Baluchistan 

The A. I. 0. C. having considered the application of the Anjuraan-e-Watan 
of Baluchistan for affiliation to the Congress, resolves that under Article XIX {b) 
of the Constitution, the Anjuman-e-Watan be affiliated. The Working Committee is 
authorised to consider and determine the terms and conditions for such affiliation 
and the representation to be granted in the A. 1. C. C. and the annual session of 
the Congress. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the resolution on the Indian National 
Army. It was seconded by Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. The resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

The Indian National Aemy 

The A. I. C. 0. has learnt with concern that large numbers of officers and 
men and women of the Indian National Army formed in Malaya and Burma in 
1942, as well as some Indian soldiers from the western fronts, are at present in 
various Indian and foreign prisons awaiting trial or other decision of the authori- 
ties. In view of all the circumstances prevailing in India, Malaya, Burma and 
elsewhere at the time of the formation of this army and subsequently, and further 
in view of the declared objects of this army, these officers and men and women 
should have been treated as combatants and prisoners of war and discharged at the 
conclusion of hostilities. The A. I. C. C is. however, strongly of opinion that for 
other additional reasons of far-reaching consequences and in view of the termination 
of the war, it would be a tragedy if these officers, men and women were punished 
for the offence of having laboured, however mistakenly, for the freedom of India. 
They can be of the greatest service in the heavy work of building up a new and 
free India. They have already suffered heavily and any additional punishment will 
not only be unjustified but will cause sorrow iu innumerable homes and to the 
Indian people as a whole, and will widen the gulf between India * and England. 
The A. I. C. C. , therefore, earnestly trusts that these officers, and men and 
women of this army will be released, and those who are iu confinement to be set 
at liberty. 

The A. I. G. 0. also trusts that the Indian Civilian population of Malaya, 
Burma and elsewhere who joined the India Independanee League will in no way be 
harassed or subjected to any penalty. 

The A. I. 0. C. further trusts that any sentence of death already passed on 
any Indian soldier or civilian in connection with any activities connected with the 
war will not be carried out, and the cases of all those conducted by various military 
courts will be reviewed by a judicial tribunal. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai then moved the following resolution which was seconded 
by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The New Proposals of the British Government and the 
Elections 

The A. I. 0. 0. has carefully considered Lord WavelBs and the British Prime 
Minister’s broadcasts on the steps proposed to be taken by British authority in 
India. These proposals repeat, with unimportant variations, the offer made in 
March, 1942 by Hir Stafford Cripps on behalf of the British Government, an offer 
which was not acaepted by the Congress. Neither the end of the War nor the 
change of Government in Great Britain appears to have resulted in any real change 
in British policy towards Indian which seems to be based on delaying every advance 
and in attempting to create new problems and fresh complications. It is significant 
that there is no mention in these broadcasts of the independence of India. Nothing 
short of independence can be acceptable to the Congress and the country. The 
proposals now made are, in the opinion of the A. I. 0. 0., vague, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 

The announcement that general elections will be held for the Central and 
Provincial Assemblies has been made in a manner and in circumstances which arouse 
suspicion. The sudden dissolution of the Ingislatures in some provinces has em- 
phasised the hostility of the present goveramental authorities to even the possibility 
of popular government in the meantime, and is totally indefensible. The Pentral 
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AfiBembly is still governed by the Act of 1919. To continue such an impotent and 
undemocratic Central legislature, constituted on a franchise of less than one percent 
of the population, can have no justification in the context of Indian freedom. If 
elections for the Central Legislature are to be held they must at least be on a 
properly revised register, even though this might involve some little delay. In spite 
of assurances, the electoral rolls for the Central and Provincial Assemblies are not 
being properly revised. 

Further, free and fair elections are hardly possible when several organisations, 
like the Congress Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc, and Kisan organisations are still 
under ban ; when thousands are still held in detention without trial, or are under- 
going sentences of imprisonment in connection with political activities or are sub- 
jected to restrictions regarding their free movement when in many places prohibitory 
orders regarding entry of the public are still maintained and public meetings cannot 
be held without previous permission of the authorities ; and when many persons 
are labouring under disqualifications arising out of their conviction for political 
offences. 

It has been notorious that the present Government in India is responsible for 
the widespread corruption that prevails in the country, for the gross mismanage- 
ment of the food and cloth problem, and for the supreme tragedy of the Bengal 
famine. Yet it is declared that, pending elections, and for many months at least, 
this incompetent and corrupt administration shall continue its misrule. The propo- 
sals of the British Government, become, in this context, still more significant indi- 
cations of their desire to hold on to power in India as long as they possibly can 
and with all the means and methods at their disposal. 

In spite of the handicaps that the Congress will labour under, as related 
above, and in order to demonstrate the will of the people, especially on the issue of 
the immediate transfer of power, the A. 1. 0. 0. resolves that the forthcoming 
elections be contested, and directs the Working Committee to take all necessary steps 
in this behalf. The Committee is confident not only that people will respond to 
the call of the Congress on this vital and urgent issue, but will also, with the added 
strength and assurance that the past years have given them, carry the struggle for 
the independence of India to a successful issue in the near future. 

The resolutions on (1) Constructive Programme, (2) Indian states, (3) Assembly 
Elections Committee, (4) Election Manifesto were moved from the chair and passed 
unanimously. 

Constructive Programme 

With a view to making the masses of India politically self-conscious, economically 
self-sufficient and capable of running the government of a free and independent 
India, it is necessary that they should be organised in all spheres of life 
on the widest possible scale. ISuch organisation can be effectively advanced 
through the fifteenfold constructive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and an 
enlightened recognition of non-violence. This Committee therefore calls u])ou 
all subordinate Congress Committees and Congressmen to go on with the construc- 
tive programme and take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. 

Indian States 

The A. I. C. C. offers its congratulation to those people of the State who have 
participated in the movement that followed the Eesolution of August. 1942, and 
have faced with courage and the spirit of sacrifice the repression that followed. 

The Committee notes with regret the continuance of repression even now in 
some of the States and hopes that the Governments concerned will take all nece- 
ssary steps to release all political prisoners and detenus, withdraw all pending 
prosecutions and warrant of arrests and all restrictive orders of externment and 
other repressive lawSf return confiscated properties and restore normal conditions. 

Assembly Elections Committee 

Besolved that an Assembly elections sub-committee be constituted to take such 
steps as may be necessary for selection of candidates and for organising elections to the 
legislatures. The Committee shall consist of the following persons with powers to 
co-opt members from provinces for dealing with matters relating to their respective 
provinces. The Committee shall report to the Working Committee from time to time 
and be guided by its directions. The Committee will consist of^the following members 
of the Working Committee : 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 2. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 3. Dr. Hajendra 
Prasad. 4. Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant. 5. Mr. Asaf Ali. 6. Dr. Pattabhi 
^itaramayya. 7. Mr. Shanker Bao Deo* 
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Election Manifesto 

Ab it is desirable that a manifesto containing the policy and programme of the 
Congress be issued for the information of the public and the guidance of Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming general elections for the legislatures, resolved that 
such a manifesto be prepared by the Working Committee and placed before the A. 
1. C. C. for consideration and adoption at a subsequent meeting. In the event of 
the elections for the Central Assembly taking place before this meeting of the A. I. 
C. C., the Working Committee may issue a brief manifesto for these elections, the 
principal manifesto being isued later for the Provincial elections. 

Non-Gfficial Ebsolutionb 

The President «in his concluding remarks expressed bis inability owing to 
shortness of time and other difficulties to take up the consideration of non -official 
resolutions. He however assured the A. I. C. 0. that the non-official resolutions 
would receive the careful consideration of the Working Committee at an early date. 

The All India Congress Committee 

Circular No. 1 Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad 

P-1/ 145 October /?, 1946, 

To All Provincial Congress Committees 

Dear Friend, 

I am sending you herewith copies of the resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee and the A. 1. 0. 0. at their last meetings held in Poona and Bombay. 

The resolutions lay down the policy and programme of the Congress and express 
the considered opinion of the Working Committee and the A. 1. C. C. on some of 
the problems, national and international which confront us. They are our guide in 
the activities we undertate in the near future for vitalising and strengthening the 
Congress and educating our people. 

The resolution on the “Struggle of 1942 and after” is our humble tribute to the 
nation f r the 'courage and endurance with which it withstood the fierce and violent 
onslaught’ of the British Imperialism for full three years. The struggle our people 
waged during these years for the liberation of the motherland and the fearful and 
terrorist repression they suffered deserve to be recorded. We have in our office a 
skeleton report of the happenings in various provinces and States in India, but it is 
not complete. We owe it to our people and to posterity to prepare a full and com- 
prehensive record of this historic struggle. You will please therefore immediately 
take in hand the preparation of the record for your province of the happenings of 
these fateful years and send it to our office. To facilitate the preparation of this 
document we shall be shortly sending you a questionnaire ; but you need not wait for 
this questionnaire to prepare your report. 

The resolution on Congress Policy is self-explanatory. It reiterates our objec- 
tive, our policy and our method. There have policy yielded rich fruit in the past and 
hold a rich promise for the future. Non-violent non-co-operation and the construc- 
tive programme are our surest sheet anchor in our struggle for national liberation. 

The resolution on The New Proposal of the British Government and the 
Elections* relates to the immediate present and demands prompt action. Elections in 
a country, under foreign military rule have no great importance and yet in the 
present context the country may not neglect them. These elections are contested 
primarily to keep away traitors and quislings from posing as the true representatives 
of the country. The Congress has therefore decided to contest the forthcoming 
elections in the centre and the provinces even though conditions for fair and free 
elections are wanting. The resolution states some ot the handicaps under which the 
Congress will have to fight the forthcoming elections. You will ple'ise take all 
possible steps to see that the handicaps are removed. Even if they cannot be 
removed you will see to it that their effect is neutralised by public support and 
enthusiasm. You will please send us a full report of the handicaps under which you 
have to contest the elections, and the steps you propose to take to nullify their 
effect. You will give us, in particular, information on (1) the number of political 
prisoners in your province, (2) bans and restrictive orders, (3) the number and 
the names of disqualified candidates, (4) errors, omissions and false entries in 
electoral rolls. A copy of this report may also be sent to the Convener, Assembly 
Elections Board, Bombay. 

Constitution Committee \ The resolution appointing a committee to recommend 
changes in the constitution is designed to make the Congress organisation compaott 
effective and disciplinedt The last struggle demonstrated the looseness of our 
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organisation. We must so frame the Congress constitution as would make our 
organisation effective in peace and war. We may not waste the strength we have 
gained, especially during the last three years, in internal squabbles and controversies. 
These weaken our ranks and divert the public mind from the chief task before 
us. You will please send to this office such suggestions about the changes in the 
Congress constitution as would best advance the object in view. Suggestions made 
should not be of a general character. They must be so framed as to fit in the 
constitution. 

The temporary changes embodied in the constitution at Bombay are designed 
to bring in our fold as many as possible of the new workers that the 1942 move- 
ment brought to the front. 

Constructive Programme : The importance of this resolution may not be 
judged by the economy of words used. This economy is of the essence of the 
constructive programme which is more concerned with doing than talking. The 
resolution is a fresh reminder of the Central place the conscructive programme 
occupies in our organisation. The Congress has in its ranks thousands of eager 
and patriotic workers. The constructive programme alone can profitably occupy 
them all. Through it, more than through anything else, will the nation gain 
strength, character, discipline, efficiency and a spiiit of service and sacrifice. The 
different items of the programme are not only useful in themselves but are designed 
to organise the nations in terms of a peaceful stiuggle for national liberation. 
Mere enrolment of members and fighting elections cannot organise it. Only day to 
day work done in mutual co-operation can organise it. Such day to day work is 
supplied by the constructive programme. Its range and scope makes it suitable 
for all kinds of ability. The young end the old, man and woman, the lich and the 
poor, can participate in it. The monthly report of Congress activities that this 
office expects from the provincial organisations must give an account of the cons- 
tructive activities You may re'y upon this office to render all possible help in the 
prosecution of this programme. 

Great tasks lie ahead of us, as also fresh tests and trials. There can be no 
rest or relaxation of effort so long as the objective of complete independence is not 
achieved, 'i'he strength and resources at our disposal have to be used with care 
and skill to enable us to meet the varied demands of a developing situation. We 
may not forget that only by themselves are nations made. 

It would be some tune before our Inspectors undertake inspection of the 
provinces. In the meantime, you will please keep us in touch with your work 
through regular monthly reports. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. B. Krihalani 
General Secretary 

The Questionnaire 

Before August *42, 

(1) General repression before August 1942, 

(2) Special military measures that worked hardships on the people. 

(3) Treatment of the Civilian population specially women by the military. 

After August *42 

(1) The circumstances attending the arrest of principal Congress workers in 
your province on August 9. The number and if possible, names of persons arrested 
on August 9. Any significant incidents in this connection. 

(2) The immediate leaction of the people to the arrest of Gaudhiji and the 
members of the Working Committee and piincipal workers in the province. ^J'he 
nature of the peaceful and other demonstrations, ilow did the government seek to 
suppress popular demonstrations ? 

(3) Were popular demonstrations guided or inspired or were they spontaneous 
reactions to governmental action. How long did these demonstrations last? 

(4) The part played by students in the popular upheaval. What action did 
the authorities take to cuib the students’ movement. 

(5) What was the share of industrial labour in the people’s struggle. Were 
there any labour strikes ? 

(6) How was the news of Gandhiji’s arrest and that of other leaders received 
by the country-side ? Were the happenings in the country-side a reaction to what 
happened in cities or were they spontaneous and independent ? As full an account 
of the activities of the peasantry as possible should be given. 

(7) How did the people in general apart from the peasantary, industrial 
labour and the student community react to happenings in the country ? What was 
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the contribution of the varioue profeBfiions, such as lawyers, teachers, doctors, 
commerce and industry. 

(b) How did the various civil services react ? If there were any protests, resigna- 
tions, dismissals etc., these must be recorded. 

(9) How did the various sections of the press, Indian and Anglo-Indian, 
react to the situation. 

(10) Special contribution of women ? 

(11) The varieties of repression practised by the Government both in towns 
and the country-side. In particular, all information about arrest under (t) the 
ordinary law of the land, (^^) D. I. B., (m) Ordinances be given. 

(tt) Lathi, gas or bayonet charges in the province and the casualties, fatal or 
otherwise resulting therefrom. 

(tit) Shootings and bombings from air in your province or State. 

(ti?) Attempts to coerce respectable people to do menial jobs such as to clean 
streets, gutters and carry out their insulting orders. 

(v) Outrages on women. 

(vi) Devastation in the country-side: burning down of villages, destruction of 
bouses, crops and other property, police loot of grain, valuables and cattle and other 
excesses. The extent of police and military raids and the composition of the 
raiding parties. 

{vii) Collective fines and the manner of realising them. 

{vttt) Treatment of political prisoneis in jails and lock ups. Was torture 
used to extract lutormaiion and extort confession h? How many died in prison and 
out of prison as a result of complaints developed in jail. Any lathi-charges and 
shootings in jails. 

(hi) Political or Semi-political non-government organisations used by the 
authorities for discrediting Congress leaders and suppressing the movement and the 
people. 

(13) Were there cases of refusal by the police to use force? When and to 
what extent was the military brought in? What was the proportion of the while 
element in the military? Were any special precautions taken to keep the police and 
the military under proper control? 

(14) Were civic guards used in your province for putting down the people? 
Did they commit any excesses? Was any special force recruited from criminal 
elements for suppressing the people? 

(15) Was police force of a difierent province lacking knowledge of local 
conditions, language etc. drafted on to your province ? 

(lb) The steps taken by the government to suppress the press ; disabilities 
imposed on editors, publishers, printers and press correspondents. 

(17) Steps taken by the government to prevent publicity and propaganda by 
Congress and other workers. Were presses suppressed and seized. Eepression in 
connection with press activity. 

(18) Official interference with the national course ol justice. How did the 
special courts function ? The extent of suppression of civil liberties. The struggle, 
it any, between the executive and the judiciary. 

(19) Frotests from organised bodies against Government lawlessness. What 
effect had such protest on authority. 

The questionnaire is illustrative and not exhaustive. You may add to it. You 
will please send a copy of this circular to Congress or Praja Mandal committees in 
Btates in your province and ask them to send us reports in terms of such parts of 
the circular as are applicable to them. 

You will please take special pains to see that the account your office prepares, 
make the closest possible approximation to truth. We have nothing to hide! 
Wherever under provocation our people fell away from our policy of peaceful and 
uon-violent action, it has to be recorded in full and without any attempt to 
minimise it. It is our desire to present to the world an accurate and truthful 
picture of the historic struggle of 1942. 



The Simla Conference 

British Plan (or India’s Political Freedom 

In his Broadcast speech on June 14, 1945, the Viceroy announced his decision 
to convene a Conference at Simla on June 25, 1945. The folioariug gentlemen were in- 
vited in their representative capacity. 

“Those now holding office as Premiers in a Provincial Government , or, for 
Provinces now under Section 93 Government, those who last held the office of 
Premier. 

“The Leader of the Congress Party and the deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League in the Central Assembly ; the leader of the Congress Party and the Muslim 
League in the Council of State ; also the leader of the Nationalist Party and the 
European Group in the Assembly. 

“Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognised leaders of the two main 
political parties. 

“i?ao Bahadur N, Siva Raj to represent the Scheduled classes. 

Master Tarastngh to represent the Sikhs.” 

The Conference assembled at Simla at 11 a.m. on June 25. The Viceroy made 
a short opening speech. 

He was followed by the Congress President who explained the Congress position 
with regard to the Conference and the proposals of Lord Wavell. 

The Conference then took up discussion of the general piincipUs of the British 
Government’s proposals. 

Following Is the text of the Viceroy’s speech : — 

“Before we begin on the agenda ot this Conference, the outcome of which will 
have a momentous influence on the destiny of India, I feel there are a few words I 
should say to you. 

First, I welcome you all as men who by character and ability hav*^ risen to 
leadership in your provinces and parties. 1 have called you together from all parts 
of India, at this critical moment in her history, to advise and help me in advancing 
India towards prosperity, political freedom and greatness. I ask you to give me that 
help in a spirit of broad co operation towards the good of India as a whole. 

It is not a constitutional settlement, it is not a final solution of India’s com- 
plex problems that is proposed. Nor does the plan in any way prejudice or prejudge 
the final issue. But if it succeeds, 1 am sure it will pave the way towards a settle- 
ment and will bring it nearer. 

The statesmanship, wisdom and goodwill of all of us is here on trial, not merely 
in the eyes of India but before the world. 

I said in my broadcast that on all sides there was something to forgive and 
forget. We have got to rise above the level of old prejudices and enmities, and of 
party and sectional advantage and think of the good of India, the good of 400 million 
people and how we can best combine to implement these new proposals made by His 
Majesty’s Government of the advancement of India, now and in the future. 

It will not be easy, and unless we can place our deliberations at a high common 
level, we shall not succeed. 

You must accept my leadership for the present. Until there is some agreed 
change In the constitution, I am responsible to His Majesty’s Government for the 
good and tranquillity of India. 1 ask you to believe in me as a sincere friend of India. 
I will endeavour to guide the discussions of this conference in what I believe to be the 
best interests of this country. 

On tbe column which stands is front of the Viceroy's House crowned by the 
Star of India, are engraved these words: Tn Thought Faith, in Words Wisdom, in 
Deed Courage, in Lim Service, so may India be Great.’ They will make a good 
guide for our conference.” 

The Congress President then explained to the Conference the Congress position 
with regard to the proposals of tbe British Government. A gist of his speech is 
given here 

1. While fully bearing in mind the fact that the present arrangement is purely 
temporary and interim, and should not possibly be regarded as a precedent for the 
permanent arrangement of the future, I should like to emphasise and make it perfect- 
ly clear that the Congress is essentially a national organisation, and it cannot possibly 
be a party to any arrangement, however interim and temporary it may be, that preju- 
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dices its national character, tends to impair the growth of nationalism or reduce it 
directly or indirectly to a communal body. 

2. I attach considerable importance to the declaration that the provisional plan 
is intended as a preliminary step towards the achievement of the cherished goal of 
independence of India and to facilitate and expedite its achievement. 

3. The Congress Working Committee wishes to co-operate in every reasonable 
way with a view to resolving the present deadlock, and we have accordingly, in spite 
of adverse circumstances, come here to participate in this conference, but whatever 
decision the Working Committee may take, it would require to be confirmed and 
ratified by the All India Congress Conamittee. The fact that the All India Congress 
Committee and other Congress Committees are still under ban, and a large number 
of Oongressmeu are in internment, detention or imprisonment is creating serious 
obstacles in our way. 

4. In order that a correct picture of the proposed plan in all its details may 
be clearly seen, it is necessary that further light should be thrown on the following 
points : 

(a) The scope and function of the proposed External Affairs Department. 

(b) Every possible effort should be made to give a national character to the 
Indian Army and to bring about cordiality between the National Army, the National 
Government and the people. The present barriers isolating them will of course have 
to go. 

(e) After the present war in South East Esia, it must be clearly understood 
that the Indian Government cannot support any policy aimed at the continuation of 
imperialist control of any of the countries of B, E. Asia, nor can it allo.v the use of 
Indian resources for the deprivation of freedom of any of these countries. 

(d) In regard to the Indun States, while recognising that during the interim 
period, the powers of the Crown Representative will coniiuue, it is clear that the 
National Government will have to deal with any matters which overlap and have 
concern with the States in regrrd to trade, industry, labour etc. Further, the barriers 
between the States peoples, the Princes and members of the National Government and 
their associates should be removed, so as to help m mutual discussions, consultations 
and consideration of common problems and their solution. 

The Conference met again on Wednesday. It lasted for two hours. Since the 
delegates expressed a wish to confer among themselves, the conference was adjourned 
till Friday. 

In this interval there were efforts made to bring about a mutual agreement 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. The efforts proved abortive. 

Failure of the Conference 

The Couference met again on June 29» 1945. It war adjourned for a fortnight 
to enable the Working Committee of the Congress and the League and representatives 
of other parties to submit lists of names for the proposed Executive Council, q^he 
Viceroy adjourning the conference said that before making the final choice about the 
personnel of the central executive he would consult the leaders of the parties. 

The Congress President then called a meeting of the Working Committee at 
Simla to help him in dealing with the issues that had arisen in the Conference. 

The adjoured Conference met on July 14. The Viceroy made a statement in 
which he announced the failure of the Conference to achieve the object for which it 
was called. 

The Viceroy’s Statement 

Following is the text of his statement : 

*T must give the conference an account of what has happened since we 
adjourned on June 29. As you know my original intention was that the Conference 
should agree upon the strength and composition of the Executive Council, and that 
thereafter parties should send me lists of names. Unfortunately, the conference 
was unable to agree about the strength and composition of the Executive Council, 
and on June 29, I undertook, with the approval of the couference, to endeavour to 
produce a solution not based on any formula agreed in'*advance. I asked the parties 
to let me have lists of names, and said I would do what I could to produce a 
solution acceptable to the leaders and the conference. 

I received lists from all parties represented except from the European Group, 
who decided not to send a list, and the Muslim League. 1 was however determined 
that the conference should not fail until 1 had made every possible effort to bring 
it to a successful ending. I therefore made my provisional selections including 
certain Muslim League names, and I have every reason to believe that if these 
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selection B had been acceptable here they would have been acceptable to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

My selections would, I think, have given a balanced and efficient Executive 
Council whose composition would have been reasonably fair to all parties. 

I did not find it possible, however, to accept the claims of any party in full. 
When 1 explained my solution to Mr. Jinnah he told me that it was not acceptable 
to the Muslim League and he was so decided that I felt it would be useless to 
continue the discussion. In the circumstances, I did not show my selections as a 
whole to Mr. Jinnah, and there was no object in showing them to the other leaders. 
The conference has therefore failed. (Italics are ours). 

I propose to take a little time to consider in what way I can best help India 
after the failure of the conference. You can help best by retraining from reerimina* 
tion. The war against Japan must be carried on and law and order must be main- 
tained ; and until I see my way more clearly than I do now, it may be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to suggest any new move. No Government can carry on under 
the daily prospect of change or dissolution. I have to secure the stability and day 
to day efficiency of my Government and it should be impossible to enter upon 
continuous or even frequent political discussions of this kind. Whatever decisions 
His Majesty’s Government may take in the near future, must, therefore, in all 
probability, hold good for some little time.” 

Congress President’s Statement 

After the Viceroy’s statement Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad addressed the 
Conference. 

Replying to the Viceroy the Congress President said that he very much 
appreciated Lord Wavell’s efforts for the solution of the political deadlock. It was 
courageous of the Viceroy to have taken upon himself the responsibility for the 
failure. But the responsibility \7a8 really not the Viceroy’s but of others. When 
the question of strength and composition of the interim Government came up before 
the Conference, Lord Wavell rightly adjourned the Conference to enable parties to 
come to terms but the Muslim League claimed the sole right to nominate all the 
Muslim representatives on the new Executive Council. This claim was atilenable 
and unsustainable and the Congress could not accept tins position. The 
Congress was not a Hindu body. It could not wipe out its history of 50 years. 

*‘1, a Muslim,” said Maulana Azad, ’‘would not tolerate the Congress becoming 
a purely Hindu body.” The Congress had a right to claim a share for the welfare 
and responsibility of Muslims. 

Maulana Azad continuing said that the Viceroy had said repeatedly that the 
Muslim League’s claim to represent all Musalmans could not be accepted in its 
entirety. It was, therefore, clear who was responsible for the failure of the Confe- 
rence. The communal question had taken the upper hand and had become a stumb- 
ling block in the path of the progress of India. 

The Viceroy had to take as much responsibility in solving the communal 
question as the Indian parties themselves because the British Government could not 
absolve itself of its responsibility for the position that had arisen. 'J’he existenco of 
the third party was greatly responsible for the present position. A firm attitude on 
the part of the Viceroy, which was logical and based on the principle of justice and 
fair play, alone could bring about a settlement of the communal problem. The 
Viceroy’s present wavering and vacillating attitude was neither correct nor helpful. 
Hesitation and weakness could not bring about a solution. 

The Conference ended on July 14. 

Maulana Azad at Press Conference 

At a Press Conference the Congress President explained the Congress stand 
with regard to the Wavell proposals at some length. 

He said : “Two points arise out of the present position; the first is that the 
attitude of the Muslim League is responsible for the failure of the Conference, and 
the second point which emerges from the situation is that after the refusal of the 
Muslim League the question naturally came before the Viceroy whether a forward 
step should be taken or not. The Viceroy decided to stop for the present. 

“In this connection I would say what I said at the Conference to-day. For 
the communal situation in India as it is today, the British Government cannot 
shirk responsibility. 8o long as the third party exists in India the same position 
will continue.” Maulana Azad further said, “that he made it clear to the Viceroy 
that the Congress was prepared to go forward and if a certain group wished to keep 
out, it might be left out,” 
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“With a faltering step and a wavering mind, we cannot reach out destination 
It is good to think twice before taking a step forward. But when a step hat 

already been taken, hesitation is not a virtue but a weakness. If the Britisli 

Government wishes to give shape to things they should have rclised the communal 
situation. They should have been prepared not to surrender the right of veto tc 
any group and thus block the path of progress.” 

The Congress President explained the difficulties in the way of the Congress 
participation in the Conference. “The proposals were luescnted to us suddenly. 

On June 15, I and my colleagues were released and we had to take a decision 

straightaway on the plan. You can realise our difficulties. We were thrown into a 
new world and despite the difficulties the Working Committee decided to participate 
in the Conference. We realised that vast changes had taken place in the inter- 
national sphere and those changes had undoubtedly repercussions on the Indian 
problem. The inevitable result of those changes has been to bring to the 
forefront the question of Indian freedom and that of the freedom of the Asiatic 
countries. 

“During the course of his interviews with the Viceroy” said Maulana Sahib, 
“he emphasised the national character of the Congress oiganisation and said that 
he attached considerable importance to the declaration that the provisional })1an was 
intended as a preliminary step towards the achievement of onr cherished goal of 
independence of India. He had also made it plain to IJis Excellency that the 
Congress Working Committee wished to co-operate in every reasonable way to help 
to resolve the present deadlock and the Congress had accordingly, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, come to Simla to participate in the (Joriterence. But 
whatever decision the Working Committee might take, it would require to be 
confirmed and ratified by the All India Congress Committet,” 

Amplifying his observation ou the South East Asiatic countries, the Congress 
President said that so far as the present situation was concerned, if the new 
arrangement had been successfully reached the war against Japan would have 
become not Britain's war against Japan, but India's war against Japan. 1'bere 
could not be two opinions as regards the question of liberating countries in South 
East Asia, It would be the duty of the new Government of India to carry on the 
war against Japan ceaselessly till those countries were liberated, but if it was the 
desire and intention of the powers that those conn tries should be restored to status 
quo, then surely the new Indian Government would not be a party to it. They 
would not permit a single Indian soldier or the expenditure of a single pie for the 
status quo of the South East Asia countries. 

Ou the question of caste Hindu-Muslim parity which formed the basis of the 
new proposals Maulana Sahib said that he h.*d impressed on the Viceroy that in 
the constitution of the new Government the criteiion should be the political views 
held by the parties and not religious belief. 'J'he CoDgress did not wish to attach 
undue importance to the fact of a few more Muslims being in the Government 
or there being a few less Hindus. All these issues, he said, he had raised at the 
conference. 

After the settlement of those fundamental issues the conference came to con- 
sider the strength and composition of the new Executive Council. The Conference 
was adjourned to enable private and informal talks to be earned on amongst the 
parties for a settlement. “The conversations led to no results,” said Maulana 8ahib. 
“In the course of these informal talks the position taken up by Mr. Jinnah was 
that the Muslim League on behalf of the Muslims should nominate Muslim mem- 
bers in the new Executive Council. The Congress found that such a position would 
be inconsistent with its basic national character. 

“You must remember that as far as we are concerned it is not merely a 
question of seats, but one affecting a fundamental principle. We were prepared to 
accommodate the Muslim League but Mr. Jinnah took up an uncompromising 
attitude.” 

Further, the Congress President said that the Viceroy asked the various groups 
to submit lists of names from which His Excellency would choose after consultation 
with party leaders. Mr. Jinnah refused to submit names. “In the interview 1 had 
with His Excellency on July 12, he told me that so far as the Muslim seats were 
concerned, be bad endeavoured to prepare a list and seek Mr. Jinnah’s approval. 
The Viceroy further told me that he did his best but failed to persuade Mr. Jinnah 
who insisted that the Muslim nominees should be nominated by the League Work- 
ing Committee. The Viceroy was unable to agiee to it and felt it was not profit- 
able to proceed with the proposals at present.” 
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“Two points arise out of the present,” the Congress President said. **The first 
is that the attitude of the Muslim League has been responsible for the failure of 
the Conference. The second point which emerges from the refusal of the Muslim 
League is that it is for Lord Wavell to decide whether to go forward or not. His 
Excellency has decided not to proceed for the present. In this connection I must say 
what 1 said at the Conference, The British Government could not absolve them- 
selves of the responsibility for the communal problems here. Bo long as the third 
party remains in India these difficulties will remain as pawns on a chess-board and 
will continue to move in the fashion. Whither it is to-day or tomorrow they must 
take up a firm stand on a just and fair basis. There is no other alternative but to 
do that. And once a decision is tak'^n, we must move forward. Those who are 
prepared to go forward and those who wish to be kept out should be left out. 
Without determination nothing could be done. Wavering minds and faltering steps 
will never carry us forward in the path of progress. We must think before we 
take a step. And once we decide, hesitation is no virtue but a sign of definite 
weakness. There is nothing new in this so-called problem.” 

‘T have no regrets whatsever tor the Congress stand in this conference,” 
Maulana Baheb emphasised. Ho added that a})art from what he had told there 
were certain details about the proceedings of the conference and there was certain 
correspondence which he had exchanged with the Viceroy. He was not at liberty 
just then to reveal them, but the country must know all about it to have a correct 
picture of the situation. He had written to His Excellency for their release and 
he hoped that these might be published shortly. 

In reply to a question, the Oongress President contested the claim that the 
Muslim League was ihe sole representative and authoritative organisation of the 
Muslims of India. In the provinces where Muslims were in a majoiity, there was no 
League Ministry. There was a Oongress Ministry in the Frontier Province. In 
the Punjab it was a Unionist Ministry. In Sind Bir Ghulam Hussain depended on 
OongiesH support and the same iiosition was in Assam. It could not, therefore, be 
claimed that the Muslim League represented all the Muslims. There was a large 
bloc of Muslims who had nothing to do with the League, 

The Gandhi-Viceroy Correspondence. 

Following is ihe text of ihe Correspondence betweeen Gandhiji and (he 
Viceroy following Ihe latleFs broadcast on June 14, 1945 
Gandhiji's Telegram to Viceroy i June 14, 1945. 

Have read in Viceregal broadcast my name mentioned as an invitee. I have 
repeatedly made clear that I repiesentno institution. Therefore I must not attend 
as representing Congress. The function belongs to the Congress President or whom- 
soever he nominates. 1 send earliest information in order to avoid misunderstanding 
or misconception. 

Viceroy's telegram to Oandhijt : June 14, 1946, 

You may have heard my broadcast this evening. ^ The text and that of the 
Secretary of State’s simultaneous announcement in Parliament will appear in the 
newspapers tomorrow. 

1 hope you will agree to attend the conference which I have proposed. 1 have 
suggested 11 a.m. on June 25 at Viceregal Lodge, Simla for the first meeting, 

If you accept my invitation I should welcome a discussion with you before 
the opening of the confeience and suggest subject to your convenience 3 p.m. on 
June 24 at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

1 have arranged to make a bungalow called “Armsdell” availale for you in the 
hope that you will accept. 

Viceroy's Telegram to Qandhiji June 15, 1946, 

Thanks for your telegram of 14th. Whatever the technical position may be 
I shall value your help and hope you will accept invitation which was telegraphed 
to you last night. As regards representation of Congress perhaps you will kindly let 
me have your final views after further consideration and any conRultations you 
think necessary. I know you will appreciate the importance and difficulty of the 
task I have undertaken and do all you can to help. 

Oandhtjt's Telegram to the Viceroy : June 16, 1946, 

Received kind wire of invitation. For reasons given in my wire sent you last 
night I have no place in your conference. As an individualil can only tender 
advice. May 1 then say that there are no caste and casteless Hidus who are 
at all politically -minded. Therefore the word rings untrue and offensive. Who will 
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repreBent them at . your table ? Not CongreBs which eeekB to represent without 
distinction all Indians who desire and work f^or independence* Hence the existence 
of Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent Hindus as such. I apprehend that even 
that body will disclaim representing Caste Hindus. 

Moreover broadcast seems religiously to exclude use of word Independence. 
Accordinglv, it seems to me to demand revision to bring it in line with modern Indian 
thought. I suggest publication your wires. 

Viceroy^B Telegram to Gandhiji: June 16, 1946» 

Many thanks for your telegram of June 15. I have also seen your statement in 
to-day’s newspapers. 

As regards your attendance at the conference I will await your letter referred 
to in your telegram of June 16 which I have just received. 

I assure you term “Caste Hindus” was not used with offensive intention. 
Meaning is that there should be equality between Muslims and Hindus other than 
members of the Scheduled Castes. Subject to this exact composition of Council 
would of course have to be decided after discussion at conference. 

On the question of independence 1 invite your attention to the Secretary of 
State’s speech to Parliament on June 14 as published in the Indian press. Follow- 
ing is relevant passage— The offer of March, 1942 stands in its entirety. That offer 
is nased on two principles: First no limit is set to India’s freedom to decide her 
own destiny whether as a free partner in the Oommonwealth or even without it. 
Second that this can only be achieved under a constitution or constitutions framed 
by Indians to which the main elements are consenting parties. 

It would not be practicable to modify the terms of my broadcast. It is only a 
simple statement of the proposals approved by His Majesty's Government, and my 
intention is to deal at the conference itself with any points requiring clarification. 

I do not think it advisable to enter into detailed discussion before the conference 
which I hope as you do yourself will be held in a friendly atmosphere and without 
party bitterness.” 

As you suggest I am releasing our telegrams to the press.” 

GandhijVa letter to the Viceroy : June 16, 1945, 

Dear Friend, 

1 thank you for your telegram of yesterday received at 3-45 p.m. My second 
telegram, acknowledging your kind telegraphic invitation, evidently crossed yours. 

I am sending you this letter in reply, instead of wiring, because I am anxious that 
you should understand my position thoroughly. However, 1 am sending you a 
wire intimating the despatch of this letter. For ready reference, 1 am enclosing 
herewith a copy of my press message which was issued yesterday in the morning. 

I would like you to go through it. {For press message see page 240 , ) 

While it is true that my position is technical, the reality of it is truer. My 
official and legal connection with the Congress was deliberately, and with the consent 
of the All India Congress Committee, severed in order to enable me all the better to 
serve the common cause.* This position, therefore, cannot be changed at will. In 
the forthcoming official conference, I can have no official position. My presence in 
it will change the official colour, unless I became an official representative of the 
Congress. But if you think that my help is desirable and that without being a 
member of the Conference I am likely to be useful, I shall make it a point to be at 
your service before, and even during, the conference proceedings, assuming, of course, 
that the Working Committee wishes likewise. 

1 want to cite an analogy. You may have known the late Deenabandhu, as 
0. F. Andrews was affectionately called by us. He severed his official connection 
with the Cambridge Mission and the Church in order to serve religion, India and 
humanity better. The position be occupied as a valuable link between India and 
England, whether official or non-official, and between all classes and parties, grew 
as days went. If I can, I would love to occupy such a position. It may never 
come to me. Man can but try. 

You have suggested ^further consideration and consultation, both of which I 
have done* I am within an easy distance of Yeravada Central prison, where Bardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhri^Shankarrao Deo were recently transferred from Ahmed- 
nagar Fort. Almost immediately after their discharge from v jail yesterday, they 
motored to Panchgani and are still with me. I have shown them all the necessary 
papers and they concur with me in what I am writing. 

In the task you have undertaken, of which 1 hope I fully , appreciate the 
difficulty and delicacy, you certainly need the assistance and good-wifl ' of all the 
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parties you can. The Congress help you, naturally, cannot have without the 
Congress being officially represented at your table. The first, and also perhaps the 
main, purpose of the discharge of the remaining members of the Working Committee 
will be frustrated unless you secure the piesence, at your table, of the President of 
the Congress or whomsoever he and his Committee may appoint for the purpose. 
Tf my sufiposition is correct, my immediate advice is that you should invite the 
President of the Congress. I expect that the ban on the Congress has been, or will 
be, lifted to the extent it still exists. 

Telegram dated June 17, H46 from the Viceroy to Mahatma Oandhi : 

Thank you for your letter of June IG. I understand your position. I am 
looking forward to seeing you on the 24th and hope that means may be found for 
you to take part in the proceedings of the confeiencc. 1 shall be grateful if you 
will communicate the following message to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad from me : — 

*‘l invite you to attend, or to nominate a duly authorised representative, to 
attend the conference at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, at 30-30 am. on Monday, June 25. 
Accommodation will be arranged for the representative if required.’' 

I have not released your letter or this telegram to the press, but I have no 
objection to their being published. 

Telegram dated June 17, 1945 from Mahatma Oandhi to the Viceroy : 

1 deeply appreciate your wire received yesterday evening. In order to regularise 
the procedure and facilitate despatch of woik without disturbing the number of 
members to the conference, 1 suggest immediate invitation to the Congress President 
to attend the conference or depute a Congress nominee. 

The fixity of parity between the Caste Hindus and Muslims as an unchangeable 
religious division will become officially stereotyped on the eve of independence. 
Personally, I can never subscribe to it, nor the Congress if 1 know its mind. In 
spite of having an overwhelmingly Hindu membership, the Congress has striven to 
be purely political. 1 am quite capable of advising the Congress to nominate all 
non-Hindus, and most decidedly non-Caste Hindus. You will quite unconsciously, 
but equally surely, defeat the purpose of the conference if party between Caste 
Hindus and Muslims is unalterable. Parity between the Congress and the League 
is understandable. I am eager to help you and the British people, but not at the 
sacrifice of fundamental and universal principles. For it will be no help. If you 
desire the text of yesterday’s letter earlier, 1 can telegragh its contents. 

Telegram dated June 17, 1945 from Mahatma Oandhi to the Viceroy : 

Many thanks for your prompt reply to letter of June IG. But in the absence 
of a reply to my wire of even date, you will admit the Congress position and mine 
remains uncertain. Hence I must not even, on your behalf, invite the President 
without the acceptance of my necessary amendment. You will not, and cannot, 
according to your wire of IGth, let the conference discuss the question. Therefore, 
to my great regret, 1 have taken no action on your wire under reply. 

The Working Committee has not been still called. Private telegraphic 
communication is tardy. Time appears to be against the date fixed by you. With 
all my willingness to help, I hope you will appreciate unavoidable delay. I suggest 
your altering the date and clarifying the issue raised by me, and if clarification is 
satisfactory sending your invitation directly for avoiding delay. 

1 should inform you that Congress Premiers are held up pending the Working 
Committee’s decision. 1 am not releasing these communications pending final 
decision. But in this you shall be the judge. 

Telegram dated June 18, 1946 from the Viceroy to Mahatma Oandhi : 

1 thank you for your two telegrams of yesterday. 1 think Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad should have my invitation as soon as possible, and have accordingly 
telegraphed it to him at Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and my broadcast constitute the terms of 
reference to the conference which 1 still hope will assemble at Simla on the 25th. 
1 clearly cannot change my broadcast and I have already told you 1 do not think it 
desirable to discuss its details before the conference. None of the persons or parties 
concerned is expected or required to accept or reject the proposals now. The only 
immediate question is whether the proposals are worth discussing at the conference 
and it is to that question that an answer will be most helpful. 

I still think the conference should assemble on the 25tb. It may last some 
time anB a delay before it begins will not improve the prospects of success. 

1 am'releasing your letter of June 16, my telegram of June 17* and this tele- 
,gram to press. 
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OandhijVs Telegram to the Viceroy : June l8, 1946 

“Grateful for your prompt, trank and full reply also for directly inviting 
Maulana Saheb. Members being free at conference to accept or reject proposals clears 
ground for invitees to attend conference. This leaves them free to discuss pros and 
cons at conference. My objection to inevitability of parity between Muslims and 
caste Hindus stands. If that view incapable of being altered by the British Govern- 
ment my advice to Congress will not be to participate in formation of Executive 
Council. Congress has never identified itself with caste or non-caste Hindus and 
never can even to gain independence which will be one-sided, untrue and suicidal. 
Congress to justify its existence for winning independence of India must remain for 
ever free to choose best men and women from all classes and I hope always will. 
That it has for sake of conciliating minorities chosen men to represent them though 
they have been less than best redounds to its credit but that can never be pleaded to 
justify or perpetuate distinction based on caste or creed. The Hindu Mahasabha is 
the body claiming to represent solely Hindu interests. Subject to Working Com- 
mittee wishes, I shall hope to pr<>Bent myself at Simla on the 24th instant but 
owing to my strong views you cancel the engagement without least offence. I 
expect this wire and reply if any will be published. Leaving for Poona Tuesday 
2 p. M.*’ 

Viceroy^ Telegram to Mahatma Gandhi : June 19, 1045 

“Thank yon for your telegram of June 18. I am glad you think ground is clear 
for invitees to attend conference. 1 shall expect to hear further immediately after 
the meeting of June 21. 1 am sure you appreciate that success of conference depends 
on a spirit of goodwill and co-operation among all concerned. As you suggest I am 
releasing these telegrams to the press.’' 

Gandhiji issued the following Statement to the Press on 
the Viceregal Broadcast of June 14, 1945. 

On the purely political aspect of the Viceregal broadcast. I prefer to say nothing. 
Now that the members of the Working Committee of the Congress are free, I can 
only give them my advice, and it is they who have to shape the policy of the Con- 
gress and speak and act with authority, As soon as I read the broadcast, I sent a 
wire to his Excellency the Viceroy drawing his attention to the fact that I have no 
locus standi as the ‘recognised representative of the Congress.’ I'he function belongs 
to the President of the Congress or whoever is appointed to represent the Congress on 
a particular occasion. 

For several years, I have acted unofiicially as an adviser to the Congress when- 
ever required. ’The public will lememberlhat I went with the same unrepresentative 
character for my talks with Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, and 1 can take up no other 
position with the British Government, in this instance, represented by the Viceroy. 

'Ihere is one aspect of the Viceregal broadcast which certainly offends ray ears 
and, I hope, will offend that of every politically minded Hindu. I refer to the 
expression ‘caste Hindus’. I claim that there is no such person, speaking politi- 
cally, as a ‘caste Hindu’, let alone the Congress which seeks to represent the whole 
of India which is yearning after political independence. Does Veer Bavarkar or Dr. 
Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee of the Hindu Mahasabha represent caste Hindus ? Do 
they not represent all Hindus without distinction of caste ? Do they not include the 
so-called untouchables ? Do they themselves claim to be caste Hindus ? I hope not. 
Gf all politically minded Hindus, I know that even revered Pandit Malaviyaji, though 
he observes caste distinctions, will refuse to be called a caste Hindu, as distinguish- 
ed from the other Hindus. The modern tendency in Hinduism is to abolish all caste 
distinctions and this I maintain in spite of my knowledge of reactionary elements in 
Hindu society. I can only hope, therefore* that the Viceroy has allowed himself to 
make use of the expression in utter ignorance. I want to acquit him of knowingly 
wounding the susceptibilities of Hindu society or dividing it. I would not have 
dwelt on the matter but for the fact that it touches the political mind of the Hindus 
in its sensitive spot and carries with it political repercussions. 

The proposed conference can do much useful work if it is put in its proper 
political setting and is at the very outset rendered immune from any fissiparous 
tendency. Undoubtedly, all invitees might appear as Indians conjointly bent on 
achieving India’s natural goal and not as persons representing several sections of 
Indian society. 

This is how I have viewed the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Ali understanding which I 
suppose laid the foundations for the forthcoming Viceiegal conference. Sri Bhulabhai 
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De0ai*B proposal has no such colouring as the Viceregal broadcast would seem to 
have. I am not ashamed of the part I have played in advising Shri Bhnlabhai Desai 
when he consulted me about his proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s proposal, as I 
understood it, attracted me as one interested in solving the communal tangle, and I 
assured him that I would use my influence with the members of the Working Com- 
mittee and give reasons for acceptance of his proposal, and I have no doubt that, If 
both parties to the proposal correctly represent their constituents and have the in- 
dependence of India as their common goal, things must ehav)e well. 

At this point I must stop and the Working Committee has to take up the 
thread. It is for its members to declare the Congress mind on the impending 
questions. 

Broadcast Speech by the Viceroy at Delhi on June 14, 1945 

I have been authorised by His Majesty’s GovernmeDt to place before Indian 
political leaders proposals designed to ease the present political situation and to ad- 
vance India towards her goal of full self-government. These proposals are at the 
present moment being explained to Parliament hy the Secretary of State for India. 
My intention in this broadcast is to explain to you the proposals, the idea underlying 
them, and the method by which I hope to put them into effect. 

This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settlement. His 
Majesty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian imrties would agree 
amongst themselves on a settlement of the communal issue, which is the main stum- 
bliiig-block ; but this hope has not been fulfilled. 

In the meantime, India has great opportunities to be taken and great problems 
to be solved, which require a common effort by the leading men of all parties. I 
therefore propose, with the full support of His Majesty’s Government, to invite Indian 
leaders both of Central and Provincial politics to take counsel with me wiih a view to 
the formation of a new Executive Council more representative of organised political 
opinion. The proposed new Council would represent the main communities and 
would include equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Muslims. It would work, if 
formed, under the existing constitution. But it would bo an entirely Indian Ooui»cil, 
except for the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who would retain his position 
as War Member. It is also proposed that the portfolio of External Afiairs, which 
has hitherto been held by the Viceroy, should be placed in charge of an Indian 
Member of Council, so far as the interests of British India are concerned. 

A further step proposed by His Majesty^s Government is the appointment of a 
British High Commissioner in India, as in the Dominions, to represent Groat 
Britain’s commercial and other such interests in India. 

Such a new Executive Council will, you realise, represent a definite advance on 
the road to self-government. It will be almost entirely Indian, and the Finance 
and Home Members will for the first time be Indians, while an Indian will also be 
charged with the management of India’s Foreign Affairs. Moreover, Members will 
now be selected by the Governor-General after consultation with political leaders ; 
though their appointment will of course be subject to the approval of His Majesty 
the King Emperor. 

The Council will work within the framework of the present constitution ; and 
there can be no question of the Governor-General agreeing nor to exercise his cons- 
titutional power of control; but it will of course not be exercised unieasonably. 

I should make it clear that the formation of this interim Government will in 
no way prejudice the final constitutional settlement. 

The main tasks for this new Executive Council would be : 

First, to prosecute the war against Japan with the utmost energy till Japan is 
utterly defeated. 

Secondly, to carry on the Government of British India, with all the manifold 
tasks of post-war development in front of it, until a new permanent constitution can 
be agreed upon and come into force. 

Thirdly, to consider, when the Members of the Government think it possible, 
the means by which such agreement can be achieved. The third task is most 
important. I want to make it quite clear that neither I nor His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have lost sight of the need for a long-term solution, and that the present 
proposals are intended to make a long-term solution easier. 

1 have considered the best means of forming such a Council ; and have decided 
to invite the following to Viceregal Lodge to advise me : 

Those now holding office as Premier in a Provincial Government ; or, for 
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Provinces now under Section 93 Government, those who last held the office fo 
Premier, 

The Leader of the Congress party and the deputy leader of the Muslim League 
in the Central Assembly ; the leader of the Congress Party and the Muslim League 
in the Council of State $ also the leaders of the Nationalist Party and the European 
Group in the Assembly. 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognised leaders of the two main political 
parties. 

Rao Bahadur N. Shiva Raj to represent the Scheduled Classes. 

Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs. 

Invitations to these gentlemen are being handed to them today and it is 
proposed to assemble the Conference on June 25 at Simla where we shall be cooler 
than at Delhi. 

I trust that all those invited will attend the Conference and give me their help. 
On me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility in this fresh attempt to make 
progress towards a final settlement of India’s future. 

If the meeting is successful, I hope that we shall be able to agree on the 
formation of the new Executive Council at the Centre. I also hope that it will be 
possible for Ministries to re-assume office and again under-take the tasks of govern- 
ment in the Provinces now administered under Section 93 of the Constitution Act 
and that these Ministries will be coalitions. 

If the meeting should unfortunately fail, we must carry on as at present until 
the parties are ready to come together. The existing Executive Council, which has 
done such valuable work for India, will continue if other arrangements cannot 
be agreed. 

But I have every hope that the meeting will succeed, if the party leaders will 
approach the problem with the sincere intention of working with me and with each 
other. I can assure them that there is behind this proposal a most genuine desire 
on the part of all responsible leaders in the United Kingdom and of the British 
people as a whole to help India towards her goal. I believe that this is more than 
a step towards that goal, it is a considerable stride forward, and a stride on the 
right path. 

I should make it clear that these proposals affect British India only and do 
not make any alteration in the relations of the Piinces with the Crown Representative. 

With the approval of His Majesty’s Government, and after consultation with 
my Council, orders have been given for the immediate release of the members of 
the Working Committee of the Congress who are still in detention. I propose to leave 
the final decision about the others still under detention as the result of the 1942 
disturbances to the new Central Government if formed, and to the Provincial 
Governments. 

The appropriate time for fresh elections for the Central and Provincial 
legislatures will be discussed at the Conference. 

Finally, I would ask you all to help in creating the atmosphere of goodwill 
and mutual confidence that is essential if we are to make progress. The destiny of 
this great country and of the manv millions who live in it depend on the wisdom 
and good understanding of the leaders, both of action and of thought, British and 
Indian, at this critical moment of India’s history. 

India’s military reputation never stood higher in the world than it does at 
present, thanks to the exploits of her sons drawn from all parts of the country. 
Her representatives at International Conferences have won high regard for their 
statesmanlike attitude. Sympathy for India’s aspirations and progress towards 
prosperity was never greater or more widespread.^ We have thus great assets if we 
can use them wisely. But it will not be easy, it will not be quick ; there is very 
much to do, there are many pitfalls and dangers. There is on all sides something 
to forgive and forget. 

I believe in the future of India, and as far as in me lies will further her 
greatness. I ask you all for your co-operation and goodwill* 

Stale ment made in Parliament on June 14, 1945 by the 
Secretary of State for India 

During the recent visit of Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell to this country His 
Majesty’s Government reviewed with him a number of problems and discussed 
particularly the present political situation in India. 

Members will be aware that since the offer by His Maj^esty’s Government to 
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India in March, 1942 there has been no further prop;reBB towards the solution of the 
Indian constitutional problem. 

As was then stated, the working; out of India’s new constitutional system is a 
task which can only be carried through by the Indian peoples themselves* 

While His Majesty’s Government are at all times most anxious to do their 
utmost to assist the Indians in the working out of a new constitutional settlement, 
it would be a contradicUon in terms to speak of the imposition by this country of 
self'^overnin^ institutions u])on an unwilling India, ^iich a thinp; is not possible, 
nor could we accept the responsibility for enforcing such institutions at the very 
time when we were, by its purpose, withdi awing from all control of British Indian 
affairs. 

'J'he main constitutional position remains therefore as it was. The odVr of 
March, 1942 stands in its entirety without change} or qualification. His Majesty’s 
Government still hope that the political leaders in India may be able to come to an 
agreement as to the procedure whereby India’s permanent future form of govern- 
ment can be determined. 

His Majesty’s Government are, however, most anxious to make any contribution 
that is practicable to the breaking of the political dead lock in India. While that 
deadlock lasts not only political but social and economic piogress is being hampered. 

The Indian admin istiation, over-biirdened with the great tasks laid upon it by 
the war against Japan and by the planning for the post-war period, is further 
strained by the political tension that exists. 

All that is so urgently required to be done for agricultural development 
and for the peasants and workers of India cannot be cairied through unless 
whole-hearted co-opciation of every community and section of the Indian people is 
forthcoming. 

His Majesty’s Government have therefore considered whether there is something 
which they could suggest in this interim peiiod, under the existing constitution, 
pending the formulation by Indians of their future constitutional arrangements, 
which would enable the main communities and parties to co-operate more closely 
together and with the British to the benefit of the people of India as a whole. 

It is not the intention of His Maj* sty s Government to introduce any change 
contrary to the wishes of the major Indian comniunilies. But they are willing to 
make possible some steps forwaid during the interim period if the leaders of the 
principal Indian parties are prepared to agiee to their suggestions and to co-operate 
in the successful conclusion of the war against Japan as well as in the reconstruc- 
tion in India which must follow the final victory. 

To this end they would be prepared to see an important change in the 
composition of the Viceroy’s Executive. This is possible without making any 
change in the existing statute law except for one amendment to the Ninth Schedule 
to the Act of 1935. That {Schedule contains a luovision that not less than three 
members of the Executive must have had at least 10 years’ service under the Crown 
in India. If tlie proposals I am about to lay before the House meet with accep- 
tance in India, that clause would have to bo amended to dispense with that 
requirement. 

It is proposed that the Executive Council should he reconstituted and 
that the Viceroy should in future make his selection to the Crown for appoint- 
ment to his Executive from amongst leadeis of Indian political life at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, in proportions which would give a balanced representa- 
tion of the main communities, including equal proportions of Moslems and Caste 
Hindus. 

13. In order to pursue this object, the Viceroy will call into conference a 
number of leading Indian politicians who are the heads of the most important 
parties or who have had recent experience as Prime Ministers of Provinces, together 
with a few others of special experience and authority. The Viceroy intends to put 
before this conference the proposal that the Executive Council should be reconstitu- 
ted as above stated and to invite from the members of the conference a list of 
names. Out of these he would hope to be able to choose the future members 
whom he would recommend for appointment by his Majesty to the Viceroy’s 
Council, although the responsibility for the recommendations must of course 
continue to rest with him, and his freedom of choice therefore remains unrestricted. 

The members of his Council who are chosen as a result of this arrangement 
would of course accept the position on the basis that they would whole-heartedly 
co-operate in supporting and carrying through the war against Japan to its 
victorious conclusion, 

32 
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Tbe members of the Executive would be Indians with the exception 
of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief, who would retain his position as 
War Member. This is essential so long as the defence of India remains a British 
responsibility. 

Nothing contained in any of these proposals will affect the relations of the 
Crown with the Indian States through the Viceroy as Crown representative. 

The Viceroy has been authorised by His Majesty’s Government to place this 
proposal before the Indian Leaders. His Majesty’s Government trust that the 
leaders of the Indian communities will respond. For the success of such a plan 
must depend on its acceptance in India aud the degree to which respousible Indian 
politicians are prepared to co-operate with the object of making it a workable 
interim arrangement. In the absence of such general acceptance existing arrange- 
ments must necessarily continue. 

If such co-operation can be achieved at the Centre it will no doubt be reflected 
in the Provinces and so enable responsible Governments to be set up once again in 
those Provinces where, owing to the withdrawal of the majority party from 
participation, it became necessary to put into force the powers of the Governors 
under Section 93 of the Act of 1935. It is to be hoped that in all the Provinces 
these Governments would be based on the participation of the main parties, thus 
smoothing out communal differences and allowing Ministers to concentrate u])on 
their very heavy administrative tasks. 

There is one further change which, if these proposals are accepted, His 
Majesty’s Government suggest should follow. 

That is, that External Affairs (other than those tribal and frontier matters 
which fall to be dealt with as part of the defence of India) should be placed in the 
charge of an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive so far as British India is 
concerned, aud that fully accredited representatives shall be appointed for the 
representation of India abroad. 

By their acceptance of and co-operation in this scheme the Indian leaders will 
not only be able to make their immediate contribution to the direction of Indian 
affaire, but it is also to be hoped that their experience of co-operation in govern- 
ment will expedite agreement between them as to the method of working out the 
new constitutional arrangements. 

His Majesty's Government consider, after the most careful study of the ques- 
tion, that the plan now suggested gives the utmost progress practicable within the 
present constitution. None of the changes suggested will in any way prejudice or 
prejudge the essential form of the future permanent constitution or constitutions 
for India. 

His Majesty’s Government feel certain that given goodwill and a genuine 
desire to co-operate on all sides, both British and Indian, these proposals can 
mark a genuine step forward in the collaboration of the British and Indian peoples 
towards Indian self-government and can assert the rightful position, and strengthen 
the influence, of India in the counsels of the nations. 



History of the European War 

September 1939 — May 1945 

When the Japanese Army began the seizure of Manchuiia in iSepteraber, 1931, 
Adolf Hitler was still contesting elections. At the Septcmeber, 19:^0 elections, the 
JNazis had won 107 seats in the Keichstag and rose to the position of Germany’s second 
largest party. At the July, 1932 elections, the slogan “All power to Adolf Hitler” 
won 230 seats for the Nazis and made them the largest party, though still a minority, 
in the Keichstag. Hitler was still the leader of a minority party in the Keichstag 
when President Hindenburg made him Chancellor on January 30, 1933. Aims as 
boundless as Hitler’s could be realized only one step at a time. The first was the 
recovery of •‘equality’’. German re-armament was limited by the Versailles Treaty, 
but the Germany of 1933 was not powerless. Years of discreet evasions of the 
Versailles Treaty had done much, but some things had to be carefully hidden and 
others left undone untill the Keich was ready to repudiate the military clause of 
the treaty. 

Military Clauses Kepudiated 

Kepudiation of the military clauses, when it came in March 1935, was a shock 
which brought a stern resolution from the League Council in Geneva. Kepudiation 
was accompanied by the restoration of conscription, the transfer of the civil air fleet 
to military control, and annoucement that the Keich was building submarines. 
The Biitish were willing to acquiesce in a gradual German re-armament, and Hitler 
attempted to work a wedge into the Anglo-French entente by agreeing to limit 
German naval construction to 35 per cent of the British Navy’s surface tonnage and 
45 per cent of its submarine tonnage. But ashore he rearmed at top speed He 
was openly making Germany ‘‘the most capable instrument of war that has 
ever existed.” 

A year later the growing German Army went on the march, and the thud 
of its hob-nailed boots shook Europe. On March 7, 1936, Hilter marched his troops 
into the zone east of the Khiue which was demilitarized by the Versailles Treaty, 
His pretex was that France’s new defensive pact with Boviet Kussia had violated 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925 which guaranteed eafctern frontiers of France and 
Belgium, and Germany was no longer bound by her signature at Locarno. It was 
a clear threat to France, and for a few days a showdown seemed possible. But 
Britain and France were too heavily involved inthe crisis over Mussolini’s war in 
Ethiopia to force a showdown. 

At the same time, Goering turned towards France’s new Ally in the east and 
bluntly asked the Poles to join the war on Russia for which Hitler bad long been 
preparing the world by his hysterical screaming against Communism. The badly 
scared Europe of 1936 felt certain that the German Army would strike at Kussia 
as soon as the snows melted in 1937. But Poland refused. The Poles had the 
French Army behind them. East and west alike, Hitlei’spalh to expansion was 
blocked by the Franch Army. 

Further delay was imposed from another direction. The Spanish war 
blazed up out of an army revolt at Tetuan, Bpanish Morocco, in July 1936. Under 
cover of non-intervention, the Rorae-Berlin Axis, duiing the two and a hall years 
of war that followed, sent troops totalling 45,000 Germans and 100,000 Italians, all 
camouflaged as “volunteers”, plus large quantities of war material, to the Spanish 
insurrectionist leader, General Francisco Franco. The Spanish war dragged on for 
more than two and a half years before the poorly equipped Spanish Government 
was overthrown. Hitler’s war material proved to be inferior in some instances and 
required improvement. He was far from ready for a major war. 

Hitler turned to the Pacific in search of a counter- weight against the Franco- 
Kussian defensive pact, and on November i7, 1936, he signed the Anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan at the cost of a considerable sacrifice of German interests in China. 
A year later, on November 6, 1937, Mussolini added his signature when he was in 
Berlin on an axis honeymoon— a foreshat^owing of the parallel courses of 
aggression which Japan, Germany and Italy were to follow during the 
coming years. 

From Crisis to War 

On May 28, 1937, Neville Chamberlain succeeded Stanley Baldwin as British 
PriiKie Minister. The British were rearming in earnest, but under its second Four-Year 
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Plan, Nazi Germany was ependinp: more on rearmament than Britain and France 
together. The Spanish war was dragging on. Active intervention by Mussolini and 
Hitler weighed heavily in favour of the Spanish Army leader, General Franco. 
Wars in Spain and China were preoccupying the democracies when Hitler suddenly 
brought five years of Nazi preparation in Austria to a head by inveigling Kurt 
von SchuBchnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, to Berchtesgaden on February 12, 1938, 
and there treating him to an incredible exhibition of raving and screaming. The 
subject of this Hitlerian frenzy was an ultimatum ordering Bchuschnigg to free 
his Austrian Nazi prisoners and to take certain Austrian Nazis into his Cabinet. Fail- 
ing compliance, the German Army would invade Austria, 

The Austrian crisis moved swiftly to its inevitable end. A German ultimatum 
on March 11 demanded Bchuschnigg’s resignation. On the same day, the Nazi 
Arthur von Seyss-lnquart became Austria’s Chancellor and “appealed” to the 
German Army to enter Austria and “restore order”. Austria was being Nazified 
with the utmost speed and ruthlessness when Bcyss-Inquait proclaimed its union 
with Germany on March 18. qhe next day Hiller made a triumphal entry into 
Vienna to take possession of the new Ostmark of the German Reich. 

From Munich to Poland 

September darkened into the most fateful crisis Europe had known since 1914. 
All summer the Czechoslovakian Government had negotiated with the Nazified 
Sudeten Germans who inhabited its fortified frontier areas, and by September 
Hitler was magnifying the minor grievances of the Sudeton minority into frenzied, 
screaming abuse of the Czechs. Hitler’s terms rose steadily from September, 
15 to the final Munich conference (with Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia excluded) 
on September 29. At Munich he demanded the immediate handing over of the 
Sudeten areas intact to Germany. Nothing was to be removed, no military supplies, 
not even a cow, and no fortifications was to be destroyed. These terms were conveyed 
to the Czechs by Chamberlain and Daladier, the French Premier as a midnight 
ultimatum a little more than 24 hours before the German Army was to march in 
on Saturday, October 1. The only course that remained to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment was the acceiitance of the suicidal ultimatum of Munich. Not a shot was fired 
when IheGeinian Army marched in at dawn of October 1. The Czech State was 
stripped of a third of its population, more than a third of its territory and all its 
defences; and the remnant that was left became a helpless statellito of the 
Nazi Reich. 

Britain and France now knew that Hitler had tricked them at Munich to their 
own ruin. Only now did they realise that he had been at war with them for years. 
Confronted by staik reality, driven by a fear of a great war bursting on them 
unprepared, they made an immediate about-face and began full rearmament. British 
continental policy underwent a revolution in the giant of mutual assistance pledges 
and guarantees to Poland, Turkey, Rumania and Greece; and a British mission began 
negotiations to bring Soviet Riipsia into the new “peace front.*’ 

Russia had been isolated by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia; and now that she 
had become the key power in the European alignment, she was highly suspicious 
of France and Great Biitain. She doubted whether Chamberlain either could or 
would oppose Hitler She insisted on a complete defensive alliance, including 
guarantees to the Baltic States against Nazi-inspired internal revolution and the 
right to send troops into I’oland io the event of an attack by Hitler. Chamberlaiu 
was either unwilling or unable to coerce Poland and the Baltic States into accepting 
the Russian demands, and the negotiation dragged on until August 23, when 
Hitler suddenly snatched the greatest diplomatic, prize in Europe from beneath 
Chamberlain’s nose. 

War in East Europe 

Tn the Soviet-German non -aggression paett the self-proclaimed Nazi guardians 
of Europe against Communism joined hands with Communism almost overnight. 
It was a diplomatic revolution which shook the world. For Britain and France, 
it was not far from another Munich. It jeopardized their whole system of pledges 
and guarantees. For Stalin, it was a reversal of Litvinov’s long search for collective 
security. The alternative tu the Litvinov policies which bad been dominated by 
hostility toward the Nazi and Fascist Slates was the acceptance of Russia’s iso- 
lation and the rule of power politics in Europe ; and it was this acceptance which 
the Soviet-German pact recorded. It was followed by Russian participation with 
Germany in the partition of Poland, the absorption of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet system, and the winter war in Finland which gave Russia improved position 
against the day of her own defence against Nazi attack. 
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For Hitler the pact insured the military isolation of Poland, and the war in 
Europe bei?an little more than a week after it was signed. At dawn of September 1, 
Hitler threw 90 infantry divihions, nine mechanized divisions and 6 500 planes 
against Poland. The 42 infantry and cavalry divisions which the Poles had mobi- 
lized were destroyed with explosive rapidity. 

Britain and France honored their pledges to Poland on September 3. But 
Poland was bryond their effective military leach, and news that they were again at 
war with Germany came to the British and French with a sense of anti-climax, as of 
something dreaded but long overdue. 

Nazis Dominate Europe 

Between the collapse of Poland on Heptember 27 and the start of the Norwegian 
campaign in Apiil 1940, nothing of moment happened in the war between Germany 
and the Western Powers. The intervening six months were the period of the noto- 
rious “sitzkrieg.” But it was realty a period when Germany was prepaiing metho- 
dically for the “knock out” blow. 

For both strategic and economic reasons, Germany was determined to keep the 
Hcandinavian neutrals completely subservient to her. Up to A]>ril 0, 1940, she sank 
52 Norwegian, 33 Swedish and 28 Danish ships, with a loss of almost 1,000 lives. 
She built her U-boats of steel that came in pait from Swedish ore, and some of them 
went out to the oceans through Norwegian territorial waters. 

At midnight April 8-9, 1910, German troops crossed the Danish fiontierand 
German warships entered the fjoids of six Norwegian ports extending from Oslo 
around the coast to Narvik in the far north. Dcnmaik was overrun in a few hours, 
but Norway had geographical advantages which gave it n chance. 

A week after the invasion began, an expeditionaiy foice of 12,000 British and 
French landed on both sides of German-held Trondheim, and Gorman bombcis 
immediately levelled the Allied landing ports to the ground. The Allies had no 
effective means of disrupting German air supremacy, for the existing Norwegian air- 
fields were held by the Germans, with the result that the 'Allies had to use airfields 
in Britain 300 miles away. 

King Haakon and the Government left Norway on June 7, and the Norwegian 
troops having only a few days ammunition left, had no other course than to lay down 
their arms. {Since then the free Norwegian forces have been administered from 
London. Chief among these has been the Norwegian merchant fleet whifdi totalled 
4,833,000 gross tons before the war and was then the fourth largest and the most 
modern of the woild s merchant fleets. On April 9, when the invasion began 1,024 
Norwegian ships including more than 200 tankers, were at sea. They constituted 
90 per cent of the total fleet and all of them, without exception, obeyed the Govern- 
ment’s order to head for British ports. Norwegian tankers participated in the first 
important gain toward their country’s liberation, when they carried 40 per cent of 
the aviation gasoline which enabbd the K, A. F. to win the crucial bottle of Britain. 

The Norwegian campaign lasted two months, a longer peiiod than any other 
invaded country held out until Hitler attacked Russia. It cost the Germans 60,000 
troops in addition t large quantities of ships and material. But it was no more 
than a curtain- raiser to the battles of the Low Countries and France. 

Britain Turns to Churchill 

To the Allies and Germany, the war in Norway was a side-show. But in 
Britain it brought the lising distrust of Chamberlainism to ahead, and on May 10 
Chamberlain resigned. He was succeeded as Prime Minister by the dynamic Winston 
Chui chill, who had been in ojiposition during the Chamberlain period mid had 
never ceased to pour into the Government’s unwilling ears dire but prophetic warn- 
ings of the German menace. 

At dawn of May 10, the big German war machine crashed through the frail 
frontiers of Holland and Belgium in still another of its lightning, timetable wars. 
This time it began the war of revenge which was aimed at the final destiuction of 
the hereditary enemy, France, as the preliminary condition for a German Europe ; 
or, in Hitler’s words, the war which would “decide the fate of the German nation for 
the next 1,000 years.” 

So began one of the greatest military disasters in the long history of France 
and Britain. The Allies trapped in Belgium depended on the Channel ports for their 
supplies. They lost Boulogne and Calais to the Germans behind them, Ostend was 
endangered in front ot them, and for the moment Dunkirk alone was left to them. 
At this point, the Germans in front of them turned their weight against the Belgian 
Army and King Leopold surrendered* The whole seaward fiank of the Allied line 
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Buddenly Iny open, but the extreme peril into which the British end French were 
thrown did not break their discipline. They extended their lines to the sea and slowly 
and in good order retired to Dunkirk. 

Pressed into the shrinking Dunkirk area under savage bombing they stood with 
their backs to the sea only 50 miles from Dover. With the hope of snatching a few 
thousands of them from German prison camps, the British sent hundreds of small 
vessels to ruined Dunkirk to take them of^. Dunkirk lay well within fighter range of 
British airfields, and though the R. A. F. was too inferior numerically to keep German 
bombers out of the air entirely, its Spitfires, Hurricanes and new Defiants established 
a local air supremacy which enabled nearly 1,000 of the little ships to take off the 
astonishing total of 3115,000 British and French soldiers in eight days. 

French Collapse 

The Germans now turned to dispose of France, and on June 5 threw 40 divisions 
against the hastily restored French front. Under the terrific fire-power generated by 
new methods which the Germans had first used in Poland the badly equipped French 
front collapsed. Softened by fifth columnists the Third Republic dissolved into end- 
less streams of refugees, and a new French Government at Bordeaux, headed by the 
aged Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, asked the Germans for an armistice. The 
armistice was signed on June 22, but Mussolini had then seized the unheard of 
opportunity of the French collapse to enter the war, and a second armistice had to be 
arranged with Italy. This was signed in Rome on June 24, and late that night the 
once iucom])arable French Army was allowed to lay down its arms. 

'J'he democracies, including the United States, were stunned. Britain and its Navy 
now stood alone between the new German Europe and the democracies across the 
Atlantic and the early extinction of Britain itself had become a possibility to be 
reckoned with. 

The Navy also had suffered a staggering blow. It had lost the partnership of 
the French Navy. Biitain’s Navy was under strength when the war began. The 
British Navy was still the strongest navy on the seas but if the French Navy slipped 
into German control, it would give the now weak German navy a clear margin of 
superiority, with results which might well be final and disastrous to Britain. French 
admirals were given a choice of five different couises of action which would “prevent 
your8hij)8 falling into German or Italian hands.’’ In some cases, notably at the new 
French naval base of Mersel-Kebir near Oran in Algieria, all five courses were 
rejected ; and only a month after French co-operation in the Dunkirk evacuation, it 
fell to British admirals to destroy French waiships by gunfire. By July 8, no 
French capital ship remained undamaged at large. 

The Battle of Britain 

The Germans now turned to dispose of their last enemy, Britain, preparatory to 
bringing the war to a victorious pause before the winter. The German Army began 
preparations for the invasion of Britain late in June 1940, and pushed them with the 
utmost energy. Keichsmarshal Hermann Goering moved to German headquarters in 
France and opened the air attack on August 8. The Battle of Biitain which ensued 
developed into something unique in history. The German army and air force to- 
gether had taken 37 days to win the battles of Holland, Belgium and France. Nazi 
planes fought the Battle of Britain alone through 84 days of almost continuous action, 
while the Army sat waiting in its invasion I ports on the continent. The air attack 
developed into the primary struggle to determine the fate of Britain, and it remained 
the primary struggle throughout. In the end it proved to be the first great air battle 
and one of the decisive battles of history. The course of the battle fell into four well- 
defined stages. The first, from August 8 to 18, was a stage of direct assault on large- 
ly military targets, chief among them the fighter airfields along the Kentish coast 
and the ring of fighter fields south of London. Its aim was the familiar one of 
knocking out the airfields and pinning the R. A. F. to the ground ; but the British Air 
Ministry bad observed the Nazi methods from Poland to the Channel and knew the 
German text-hook by heart. No Britith airfield was put out of action for more than 
a brief period. 

Change in Tactics 

The second stage, from August 24 to September 5, was one of continued em- 
phasis on military targets, but of a change in tactics-— fewer bombers with much 
larger fighter escorts— and a broadening of the main front of attack. By August 30 
he was tnrowing in 800 planes in an effort to beat down the R. A.iF.’s Spitfires and 
Hu rricanes by sheer weight, and these massive attacks filled the skies of sou^-eastern 
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England with dogfights right up to September 5. This stage of battle cost him 562 
planes as against the K. A. F/s loss of 219. 

The third stage opened with another of his sudden timetable shift. He now 
abandoned military targets and turned to an attack on London which lasted with 
little respite from September 7 to October 5, an ordeal which lifted the British capital 
into the heroic company of Barcelona, Warsaw and Botterdam. 

London continued to be his major objective during the fourth and final stage, 
which lasted from October 6 to 31 but he was then in full retreat. His bomber losses 
had become so heavy that he virtually stopped using bombcis sending instead 
Messerschmitt fighters specially equipped to carry a pair of bombs each. 'J'he Nazis 
made increasing use of night cover, a tacit admission that the battle was nearing its 
end. The precision bombing of military targets which alone might have piodiiccd a 
knockout, was possible only by day. Night raids belonged to the slow war of attrition 
from which no quick decision could be expected. By the end of October. Oocring had 
virtually abandoned daylight attack in favour of a policy of night raiding, and the 
Battle of Britain was ended. 

Despite its troubles the tough British fibre was still capable of great daring. As 
early as September, Britain began heavily reinforci»»g its Mediterranean fleet and the 
small forces in Egypt. Mnssolini, who had entered the war at the moment of the 
French collapse, was now convinced that the hour of Britain^s collapse was at hand. 
Bid of the French threat along the Mareth line in Tunisia he moved a large and 
luxurious Italian Army across Libya to the Egyptian frontier in rcadiriess to take over 
the Suez Canal and the entire British position in the Middle East. It was one of 
the great strategical areas of the world, and its loss would have contributed powci fully 
to the conquering of Britain the only way in which it could be conquered— by tho 
destruction of its sea power. 

A Desperate British Decision 

When these sea and land reinforcements began going out to Egypt, the Battle 
of Britain was not yet ended and Hitler^s great military machine still siood 
waiting in its invasion ports. Britain herself might yet have use of these 
materials. The decision to send tham out of the country was a desperate decision 
befitting a desperate situation. 

America was also beginning an immense expansion of her Navy, and on 
September 7 she traded 50 old destroyers to the over-strained British Nav'j in return 
for base rights in British pOBsessions in the western Atlantic. Every new stra ti on 
the British Navy now emphasised to Americans their own immense stake in the 
Atlantic. On September 16 the U. S. Congress adopted the first conscription bill 
that country had ever accepted in peacetime. Little more than a week later, on 
September 27, the signature of the German-Italian-Japancse treaty of military 
alliance in Berlin was intended to serve as a warning to the United States. But its 
real effect jiroved to be quite difi’erent. By December 29 President Franklin D. 
Boosevelt could call, in a radio address, for the fullest national effort to insure a 
British victory. “The Axis powers were not going to win this war,“ he said. 
“We must be the great arsenal of democracy. There will be no ‘bottle-decks’ in 
our determination to aid Great Britain. No dictator, or combination of dictators 
will weaken that determination with threats of how they will construe that 
determination.” 

Italy’s Part 

As long as the Anglo-French naval partnership endured, Mussolini remained 
discreetly non-belligerent and the Allied position in the Mediterranean remained 
secure. But when the French collapse gave Mussolini his opening in June, 1940, 
the British were left in a position of great weakness. Italian land-based bombers 
made the Sicilian narrows too hot for comfort and new equipment for the army 
took from two to three months to reach Egypt over the long route of 11,530 miles 
around the Cape. Mussolini’s position was on paper a strong one. His navy was 
more powerful than the British Mediterranean fleet but there is no more curious 
chapter of the war than the consistent refusal of the Italian navy to exert its 
strength. The Italians crossed the Egyptian frontier on September 12, but on 
September 18, they stopped beyond Sidi Barrani, 75 miles inside the frontier; and 
there they sat for three months, organising their water-supply and accumulating 
war material. 

Hitler was then beginning to move down through the Balkans, and Mussolini 
moved to solidify his own Balkan position. He had seized a bridgehead in Albania 
on April 7, 1939, and having built up his forces in Albania to a strength of 200,000 
men, he struck at Greece in a surprise invasion on October 28, 1940. 
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The British position at sea became strong enough in November to enable 
equipment for the Middle East command to use the direct Mediterranean route, 
a distance of 3,300 miles from Britain, less than a third that of the long Caiie route. 
The British launched their offensive against the Italians atSidi Barrani at dawn of 
December 9. In two months the Britieh threw the Italian back more than 500 miles 
conquering the whole of Oyrenaica. 

Hitler then began his intervention in the Mediterranean and Mussolini had entered 
the vassalage lo his senior paitner which in the end was to cost him Italy itself. 
The land-based German air force made its first appearance on January 10 when its 
dive-bombers caught a British convoy passing through the Sicilian narrows with 
equipment for Greece, and gave it such a hammeiing that the British returned to 
the long Cape route. 

J'he British Middle East command then turned to tear Mussolini’s large and 
and isolated East African empire to shieds in a (•ain])aign which was relatively 
small in scale but of unprecedented range and speed. Ethiopia was liberated, and 
the Emperor Haile Sdassie reinined to his throne. The Italian port of Massawa 
was captured and the Vichy French port of Dphoati blockaded. On April 11 
President Roosevelt removed the Red Hoa from America’s proclaimed list of 
combat waters, thus authoiiHing Ameiican-flag ships to cany lend-Iease equipment to 
Huez, prospectively an immense relief to both the Middle East command and 
British shipping. 

Lend-Lease Aid for Britain 

The programme of aid to Britain which was now a cardinal point of American 
policy would soon have become unwoikable under ,the “easli-and cairy” system. 
“Cash-and-cairy*’ was accordingly superseded by the Lend-lease Act. The first Lend- 
lease shipments to Britain and Greece were ordered as soon as the President signed 
the bill on March 11 but it was not until late in June that Lend-lease tanks and 
planes began reaching Suez. 

Nazis’ Balkan Campaign 

Meanwhile, Hitler had peacefully absorbed Rumania, and his common frontier 
with Soviet Riispia then swept in an unbroken line from the Black Sea north to the 
Baltic. Strong forces of the German Army stationed in Rumania crossed the Danube 
at dawn of March 1, and Bulgaria entered the Nazi prison quietly. At that point, 
Hitler’s course of bloodless conquest in the Balkans came to an end. 

If Greece was to be held, British troops would have to help hold it. The 
Middle East command accordingly dispatched an advance guard of 60,000 veterans 
to Gieece early in March. It was a daiing risk and it proved to be based on a 
miscalculation of the new German command in Libya which cost the British the 
whole of Cyrenaica. Un March ‘J4, German armoured forces took the lightly held 
British outpost of A1 Agheila, and quickly developing this tentative thrust into an 
unlimited pursuit, they drove the British back more than 450 miles before their 
offensive rolled to a stop on April 18. 

Hiller now Buffered an unexpected setback in Europe. Under pressure, the 
Yugoslav Government signed an agieement with Hitler on March 24. But on 
Yugoslav Army, Hitler had no intention of leaving an independent Yugoslavia on 
his flank ; at dawn of April 6, *40 German divisions supported by more than 3,000 
planes crashed into Greece and Yugoslavia simultaneously. By May 1, mainland 
Greece had followed Yugoslavia into the vast concentration camp to which the 
Nazis were reducing Europe. 

Crete lay 110 miles fiom the main German bases in the Athens area, and its 
invasion began as the first wholly air-borne invasion in history. German parachute 
troops, supported by high-level dive-bombers, descended on its principal defence 
areas early on the morning of May 20. The British decision to evacuate came on 
May 29. By June 1, It was all over. 

British and Free French columns struck from Palestine and Transjordania at 
dawn on June 8. Some time before the suspension of Syrian hostilities on July 12, 
the Germans in the Eastern Mediterranean area abandoned their initiative. On 
June 22. 1941, Hitler invaded Soviet Russia. 

Hitler Strikes at Russia 

At dawn of Sunday, June 22, 1941, Hitler staked his war on a new and 
tremendous gamble against Soviet Russia. His only surviving enemy was Britain, 
and victory over Britain appeared to be not far from his grasp. But this was not 
the victory he sought. He had never wanted Britain in the war. His turn had not 
yet come. Right down to Rudolph Hess’s fantastic flight to Britain on May 10 
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Hitler eeemB to have hoped that his ''crusade against Bolshevism” would hoodwink 
the British into withdrawing from the war. But the fact that Hess’s mission ended 
in his internment as a prisoner of war must have convinced him that the British 
had at last gotten their teeth in and were not to be shaken off. 

Hitler expected rather more than he obtained from the Russo-German non- 
Bggression pact of August 23, 1939. He assumed that Russia would sink into 
complacent inactivity, while Germany continued to push over frontier posts in all 
directions. But Russia spent the next year moving forward her own frontier poets 
along the 1, *200- miles boundary from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and on a lesser 
scale along the 700 miles from Lake Ladoga to the Arctic. This done, she took no 
pains to conceal her view that Hitler’s failure to invade Britain in 1940 had trans- 
ferred the war from the west of Europe to the east. 

This proved to be Hitler’s view also. In December, 1940, the German army 
moved down the Danube to Rumania where it put in an unwelcome appearance 
on the Black Sea coast at Russia’s next door neighbour. Rumania was to serve as 
Hitler's base for the subjugation of the whole Balkan peninsula— a vital Russian 
sphere in the Russian view. His advance from Rumania began as soon as the ice 
melted in the Danube. The occupation of Bulgaria on March 1, 1941, was a 
stinging affront in Russia and incidentally brought German troops to within 200 
miles of Istambul on the Bosphorus. At this point, the Russian colossus began 
locking its doors. Defence zones from 20 to 100 miles deep were built across the 
])rincipal avenues of land invasion in Europe. The enormous Red Army began 
mobilising. 

The German plan was to attack in full vigour from end to end of the long 
front, with the total annihilation of the Red Army as its objective. On the morning 
of June 22, the attack had burst out of a clear sky with all the destructive intensity 
of which the huge German war machine was capable. 

In a week’s fighting the attack over-ran the first line of Soviet defences, 
clearing the Russians out of all the buffer areas they had acquired since 1939. 
Early in July the Germans spoke of a total of 9 million men being engaged on 
both sides along a front which stretched for nearly 2,000 miles from the Arctic to 
the Black Sea. Before the Red Army’s mobilization was finally completed on 
August 15, its high command admitted the loss of 4,000 planes, 5,000 tanks and 

600.000 men— figures which amply indicate the terrific destructiveness of the fighting. 
No military struggle in history has been vaster in scale, more terrible ana more 
vital to civilization. This at last was the real war. It made everything which had 
preceded it look fantastic and unreal. 

Meanwhile, the changed course of the war was dominated by the struggle of 
giants in Russia. In thiee months’ fighting. Hitler conquered a vast area some 

500.000 square miles of Russian territory, including most of Russia’s western indus- 
trial areas and the wheat, iron and manganese of the Ukraine. But he had not yet 
won the final decision which was his real objective, and his failure in this respect 
made it clear that there would be no autumn invasion of Britain and no German 
victory in 1941. Despite the terrific losses the Red Army was still fighting. From 
the Arctic to the Black Sea, the battered Russian front was still intact. 

Desperate Drive to Take Moscow 

Hitler now launched what he proclaimed to be “the last great decisive battle 
of the year” in an effort to capture Moscow before the coming of winter. On 
October 2, he attacked along a 750-mile front from the Valdai Hills to the Sea of 
Azov, with Moscow as the goal of his centre and Kharkov and Rostov his goals in 
the south. The attack was launched with a massed power and ferocity which had 
no precedent anywhere in history. On its second day Hitler told the German 
people, “This enemy is already broken and will never rise again.” Within a week 
he was claiming a break-through on a 300-mile front before Moscow, and the 
Russians were admitting the loss one after another of Orel, Bryansk and Vyasma, 
key railway points from 300 to 120 miles south west and west of the capital. 

With seven of its 11 railways cut, Moscow was then in extreme peril. But the 
defensive positions were standing up well under artillery fire; the defenders were 
still counter-attacking whenever the pressure slackened; and the winter had settled 
down to below-zero temperatures which were paralysing German troops and tanks. 
Their strength was gone. “Fighting under these conditions is practically impossible,” 
the Germans discovered. But it was not impossible for the Russians who launched 
a counter-offensive on December 6. Two days later— the day after Japan’s surprised 
raid on Pearl Harbour— the Germans announced the abandonment of their drive on 
Moscow. 

33 
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Major German Blow in Russia 

It was in Russia, however, that Germany’s major blow fell. Despite their 
retreat from Moscow during the winter, the German Armies still held four-fifths 
of their huge territorial gains of 1941, and those gains included fully a third of 
Russia’s productive capacity. Nevertheless, Russian pressure kept the Germans 
strained and bleeding throughout the winter, and it was not until March 1942, that 
the pressure eased and the Russian Army began gathering its strength for the larger 
operations to come. 

For the first time since the war began, the Germans now planned a major 
campaign whose objective was something less than the total destruction of the enemy. 
But if Russia could not be destroyed, she must at least be stiipped of her oil and 
iron and manganese, her older industries, her great food-producing areas and the 
bulk of her railway network. Once the Russian Armies were deprived of their 
effective striking power, they could be contained with secondarv German forces 
standing on the Volga, while the main German forces were shifted to the west of 
Europe. A limited offensive into the Ukraine also promised to lay open the Cauca- 
sus and thus greatly to increase the prospects of a successful drive through Egypt 
and the mastery of the Middle East. 

The expected German oflfensive which was to dominate the whole global war 
throughout the rest of 1943, opened after a fierce air bombardment at dawn of June 
28 on a 50- mile front to the east of Kursk. On August 20 the Germans forced a 
crossing of the Don in the Klctskaya area some 40 miles north-west of Htalingrad. 
Stalingrad was not easy to defend. Its only supply routes, the crossings of the Volga, 
were open to air and artillery attack. 'Die ground before it was open steppe, with a 
forward defence belt of minefields and heavy concrete strong points 20 to 30 miles 
deep and, in tiie roar, the massed artillery on which the Russians relied as their 
chief defensive arm. 

The assault which the Germans began on August 23 lasted for nearly six 
months and was the largest single action of the war. It was equalled only by the 
greatest battles of the last war. it was certainly as big and as decisive as Verdun. 
The Germans threw into it between 30 and 40 divisions, plus superior tank forces 
and even more superior air power. By September 12 they had reached the Volga 
north and south of the city, and having tightened their are before it they wore at 
last iu a position to launch a direct assault on Stalingrad itself. By September 16 
they had battered their way into the north-west suburbs and were claiming that 
they had pushed through to the Volga in the centre as well. The whole city was 
then One massive defence area, in which the Russians contested every room and 
every stairway. The battle had become a process of attrition in which the Russian 
losses averaged between 6,000 and 7,000 a day, while the Germane were losing 2,000 
a day in killed alone. 

Russians Launch Attack 

The Russians struck back on November 19 with a superbly planned counter- 
offensive which closed on the German rear from the north and south in a powerful 
pincer movement. The arms of the pincer had joined by the 23rd, cutting off the 
whole of the German forces in the Stalingrad area. In the bitter winter of the 
steppes, fresh German forces drove up the railway from Rostov to reopen contact 
with the Stalingrad front in December, but were beaten off in a fortnight of heavy 
fighting. Within the iron ring, the Russians had then cleared the south and centre 
of Stalingrad, and early in January 1943, they began the liquidation of the last 
German forces north of the city. This was complete by February 2; and within the 
next three days, Field Marshal Friedrich von Pauius and 24 generals gave them- 
selves up to the Russians as prisoners. By February 5, the ruins of Stalingrad 
were quiet. 

The victory of Stalingrad did more than save the Volga and the Oaucasus. 
It decisively broke the last great German offensive and shattered the legend of Nazi 
invincibility. It laid to rest completely any hopes the Germans might still have 
had of an invasion of Britain. The battle in Stalingrad’s streets marked the 
deepest penetration of the German Army and the high crest of its drive into U. S. 
S. R. Had the drive succeeded the Germans might have taken the oil of the middle 
East, controlled the approaches to India, and made a junction with their Japanese 
ally. Stalingrad was the worst defeat any German army over suffered. 

Tide Turns in 1943 

The struggle of the giants in Russia entered a new phase with the great vic-^ 
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tory of Stalingrad. At the peak of their BuccesseB, the GermanB had overrun about 
700,000 square miles” of western Russia, including much of the Soviet’s most fertile 
farm lands, richest mineral areas and modern industrial regions. In their winter 
offensive of 1942-43, which produced the victory of Stalingrad, the Russians regained 
between 185,000 and 200,000 square miles and in their summer offensives of 1943, 
they were to conquer another 138,000 square miles. The summer campaign was 
opened on July 5 with a massive German thrust toward Kursk from Orel and 
Belgorod, hitting north and south respectively. Its fate was indicative of the 
Russian’s remarkable success in solving the problem of German tactics. 

Russians on the Offensive 

A week after the German offensive began, the Russians tliem selves went over 
to the offensive and by July 23, they had retaken all the ground they had lost. 
By August 5, just a month after the Germans had struck, the Kussians had cracked 
the defences of Orel and Belgorod and occupied both key positions. The Russian 
offensive broke through the German defences and captured Kharkov on August 23, 
1913. 

These successes at Orel and Kharkov gave the Russians a firm base for 
further operations toward their summer’s objective — the liberation of the industiial 
Donets basin and the whole of the Ukraine east of the Dnieper. Meanwhile, another 
offensive was launched against Smolensk by the Armies of the Russian centre. It 
fell to the Russians on September 25. The main German forces were then attempt- 
ing to make a stand along the Dnieper bend. The Russians forced a crossing to 
capture the industrial centre of the Dniepopetrovsk, and early in November they 
cut off the Germans in the Crimea and gained the east bank of the Dnieper 
everywhere. On November 6, they recaptured Kiev, the capital of the Uk- 
raine. 

In January 1944 a new Russian offensive fell with crushing force on the long 
German salient that reached up to the outskrils of Leningrad. 

Two German Weaknesses Apparent 

The military offensives were accompanied by a tightening of the political bonds 
between the three great Allies in the European war— the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia. The Foreign Ministers of the three countries held a tireliminary 
meeting in Moscow from October J9 to 31, at which ]>lan8 weie made for closer 
collaboration during the war and establishment of an international organisaf.m to 
maintain peace and security in the post-war world. The decinions of three Foreign 
Ministers were ratified in a historic conference which brought President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin together in i’eberan from November 
28 to December 1 . They agreed upon the scope and timing of Allied military 
operations against Germany from the east, south and west, and expressed their 
determination to “work together in the war and the peace that follows.’’ 

That conference, following immediately upon the heels of a similar meeting 
at Cairo among the leaders of the three great countries arrayed against Jar>an — 
China, England and the United States—ended the last hope Germany and Japan may 
have had of a wedge between the Allies and so escaping the defeat which was now 
inexorably closing in on them. 

Russian Offensive 

At the beginning of 1944 the Russian campaign was centred on the sector due 
west of Kiev on a front 200 miles long, and the Red Army smashed to within 25 
miles of the pre-war Polish border; three days after the smash began, it was on 
the frontier. A new diive northward was started on January 15, east of Latvia, 
and on January 27, the Russians lifted the siege of Leningrad. This city, the 
second largest in the Soviet Union, had been under the siege of the Germans and 
Finns for 27 months. 

In February the Germans’ last hold on the Dniejier River in the south was 
broken, and soon afterwards the Red Army trapped five enemy divisions in that 
sector, cutting them to pieces in slicing movements. In short order the RuBsians 
cleared the Germans from a 700-mile stretch of the east bank of the middle 
Dnieper. At this same time the offensive in the north gained momentum, and after 
pushing the enemy back so that Leningrad could not again be cut off, the northern 
Bed Armies turned southward to meet the middle army in a huge pincer move- 
ment that cut off ten German divisions trapping th»3m in a pocket that the Russians 
were soon able to liquidate. So successful was this campaign of movement that 
Stalin was able to say, on the 26th anniversary of the Red Army on February 23; 
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that Russian troops had advanced eastward as much as 1,000 miles in some places 
in one year, driving the Nazis from almost three-fourths of the territory they had 
occupied since invading Russia. 

Southern Armies on the Move 

In the south the Russian armies now entered another race, chasing the 
Germans westward in almost complete rout. By passing enemy strongholds, and 
leaving them to be cleaned up by following troops, the main bodies of me Russian 
armies swept past the Crimean peninsula and raced towards Odessa and Bessarabia. 
Momentary stands by the enemy were overcome in the almost headlong dash, and 
by the end of March the Soviets had cut the last German rail escape from Odessa 
into Rumania. Continuing their smashing drive forward, the Russians began 
entering Rumania on April 2. 

The campaign in the central sector was going equally well. On April 8 the 
middle Russian armies had reached the Czechoslovakian frontier. 

The main drive on Sevastopol got^underway on May 6, after an 18-day lull in 
full-fledged operations. After three days of hard hghiing on land, accompanied by 
continual bombardment ot the fort’s installations by the Soviet sea forces in the 
Black Sea, Sevastopol fell and the Crimea was entirely in Russian hands. 

After the liberation of Leningrad in February, the Finns got proposals by 
which they could get out of the war. On March 20 the Finns finally rejected the 
terms. On the heels of this, the United States asked the Finnish Minister in 
Washington to return home, since his presence in the U. S. was ^hnimical” to the 
interests of the United Nations. 

The lull which had come into Russian operations with the beginning of the 
talks with Finland continued until June 10, when the Red Armies again began 
their full-scale attack on Finland, driving forward on the Karelian Isthmus* A 
week before this, however, a new aspect oi the ever-growing offensive of the United 
Nations made itself apparent on the eastern front. This was the institution of 
^shuttle bombing” of enemy-held territory and military objectives. This operation 
was accomplished by land-based planes flying from England to the Ukraine, thence 
to Italy, and from there back to England* 

After the Normandy landing was successfully under way, the Russians began 
their general summer oneusive in the central sector, in the north they again 
thrust the Finns backward. The main advance, however, took place in the central 
sector, where the Soviet troops took Vitebsk and Gomel after a week* Then the 
Russians opened their general offensive along the whole front* In less than a 
month, by the middle ot July, the cities of Finsk, Vilno and Grodno had fallen. 

From Africa to Europe 

Meanwhile, a most important event occurred with the entry of the United 
States in the world war following Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 
8, 19^1. But American interveutiou became decisive only after Africa had been 
cleared of Axis troops; the Allies faced a crisis m the autumn of 1942 before they 
blunted the Axis offensive and passed on to the attack themselves. We will now 
trace the development of the Allied offensive from Africa to Europe. 

Striving to force a decision in 1942, the German armies drove as far east as 
Stalingrad m Russia and El Alamein in Egypt. Between El Alamein and the force 
which the German command in Russia thrusi down to the northern foothills of the 
Caucasian mountain range, lay the vital British positions in the Middle East. For 
the British it was one of the most dangerous moments of the war. It recalled that 
other moment ot extreme danger when Britain itself lay ox)en to invasion after the 
fall ot France, and the German high command failed to seize its greatest opportunity. 
The German command made a similar failure m Egypt* Since its arrival before 
El Alamein in June, 1942, it had made but one routine tank attack against the 
British lines, and that had failed. It was thus left to the British to make of El 
Alamein one of the turning points of the war. 

The new British command struck along the whole 40-mile length of the 
Alamein line on the night ot October 2J, 1942. By November 2, British tanks were 
pouring through a gap in ihe German line and into a furious tank battle. That 
sledge-hammer blow smashed enemy resistance. It rolled the Germans back in a 
retreat which was not to stop until they reached Tunisia four months later. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of miles in the German rear, American forces had 
carried out their first large-scale operation in the European theatre* Working from 
some 850 Allied merchantmen and naval vessels which had arrived in the area from 
England and America, the Americans occupied the principal ports of French 
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Morocco and Algeria in a series of surprise landings at dawn of November 7. 
Hcattered French resistance was encountered, but was generally brought to an end 
by an order from the French Admiral Jean Francis Darlan on November ll. 

Political Set-Back 

Admiral Darlan was assassinated by a Frenchman in Algiers on December 24, 
and it was not until August 26, 1943, that the United States and Britain granted 
limited recognition to the French Committee of National administrative authority. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill agreed at their conference in 
Casablanca (January 14—24, 1943), on the formula of “unconditional surrender” to be 
imposed on the enemy. In its pursuit of the Africa Korps the Biitish Eighth 
Army reached Tripoli on January 23 — an advance of 1,200 miles from El Alamein 
in exactly three months. 

The veteran Eighth Army continued to hammer its way north up the Tunisian 
coast. Because it was the most experienced Army that the Allies had, the German 
commander drew his reserves south to meet it; and when he was suddenly attacked 
with great violence by French, Americans and British along the whole front hue, 
the remaining reserves were insufficient to hold the attack. When the Americans 
broke through in the extreme north on May 3, German labour units and Luftwaffe 
ground troops were thrown in against them. Two days later British forces, 
including the Eighth Army’s reserves, smashed through the weakened German 
centre. By May 12 it was all over. Bizerte and Tunis fell almost at the same 
moment, and 150,000 enemy prisoners, including 12 generals, were taken. 

With Africa cleared, the Allies prepared to move on what the Nazis described 
as “fortress Europe”, Across the narrows, American, British and Canadian troops 
landed on the Sicilian beaches at dawn of July 10 in one of the largest amphibious 
operations in military history. The first 48 hours of the landings were decisive. 
Once the Allies had proved they could assault Bicily from the sea, the rest of the 
38-day8 Sicilian campaign was grueling enough, but its result was never in doubt 
and Its gains were far more than territorial. As the first Allied land penetration of 
Fascist home territory, it resulted in the collapse of Fascism, and all but knocked 
Italy out of the war. 

More German divisions now poured through the Brenner Pass to place Italy 
under full German occupation. King Victor Emmanuel III appointed General 
Pietro Badoglio to be Premier of a new Italian Government which was prepared 
to join the Allies in the war aginst Germany as soon as the Allies landed in Italy. 
The Germans were then closing in on Rome, and the new government’s contacts 
with the Allies were difficult and dangerous. Italy signed its armistice on terms of 
unconditional surrender at Syracuse on September 3. The terms, however, were 
not made public until September 8. 'Ihe Germans immediately occupied Rome, 
and the King and General Badoglio took refuge behind the Allied lines. 

Invasion of Italy 

In accordance with the armistice terms, the bulk of the Italian fleet, including 
five battleship and seven cruisers, surrendered to the British Navy at Malta on 
September 11. Meanwhile, the British Eighth Army had begun its invasion of the 
Italian mainland at Reggio Calabria, across the stiaits from Messina, on September 
3. 3’he main landing, however, was made on September 9 by strong American and 
British forces at Salerno, about 35 miles south-east of Naples. It was the first 
American landing on the continent of Euiope siuce the war of 1914-1918 and was 
made good in the teeth of determined German opposition. 

The remarkable British advance which began at El Alamein in Egypt, to be 
joined in Tunisia by strong Amorican, British and French forces, had then breached 
the boasted “fortress” of Europe and split the enemy. With such help as the 
Italians could give them, the Allies were moving toward Rome against a stubborn 
German defence. Behind them the Mediterranean was an Allied lake. Behind them, 
too, the U. S. 15th Air Force was set up on November 2 to strike at Germany and 
the occupied countries from the Mediterranean area. The ring of steel was drawing 
more tightly around Germany. 

Action in Italy 

At Christmas, 1943, it was announced that General Eisenhower would take 
supreme Command of the impending liberation of Europe from the north and west 
and that General Montgomery would command land forces engaged in that theatre, 
yir Henry Maitland Wilson therefore replaced Eisenhower in the Mediterranean 
theatre. Sir Harold K. L. G. Alexander succeeded to command in Italy; and through 
sleet, mud and mountain terrain made more difficult by bitter German resistance 
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the Eighth Army to the east of the Italian peninsula and the Fifth Army under 
General Mark Clark at the western end of the line drove forward with alternate 
blows as far as Gassino, pivot of the enemy’s prepared barrier — a 12-mile crescent 
of field fortifications — across the road to Rome. 

On January 22 a diversionary move was made by the landing of American 
and French troops of the Fifth Army, under the guns of American, French, Greek 
and Netherlands warships, at Anzio, 60 miles west of Cassino and some 33 miles 
south of Rome. The beachhead was established and expanded until February 4, 
when a series of violent German counter-attacks stabilized this front also. 

On march 15 United Nations air power devasted Cassino with 3,500 tons of 
bombs and followed this with a frontal assault which while taking part of the 
town, left the enemy sill resisting efiectively among the rubble. The deadlock here 
and at the Anzio front Usted until May 11. Then, after a shift of British troops 
westward from the Adriatic end of the line and the placing of a strong French 
contingent at the juncture of the British and American fronts, Cassino and its 
dependent fortifications were taken in a week of bitter fighting. Five days later an 
offensive was mounted on all fronts of the Anzio sector, resulting in a break- 
through to the south-east and a dramatic junction with the northward-driving main 
forces. On June 4f having mopped up residual resistance and covered the last 15 
miles in 24 hours, American Fifth Army troops entered Rome— first enemy capital 
to be liberated. 

German Army Disorganized 

The German 14th Army was now becoming disorganised. Beyond the capital 
Allied troops were able to cover 38 miles in three days, to capture Civitavecchia, 
and by June 17 they had broken through a makeshift defence line 62 miles north 
of Rome. 'J'wo days later, t'erugia was liberated and French forces covered by 
French, British and American ships and planes had freed from the enemy Napo- 
leon’s exile-isle of Elba, eight miles west of the Italian coast, 35 miles east of 
French-held Corsica and 50 miles south of the vital port of Leghorn. 

Meantime King Victor Emmanuel redeemed a promise he had made on April 
12. The day after the liberation of Rome he resigned all powers to Crown Prince 
Umberto, wno, after a formal invitation to Marshal Badoglio and a conference with 
representative Italian party leaders, asked Ivanoe Bonomi, staunch anti-Fascist and 
liberal former Premier, to head the Government. Bonomi formed his cabinet 
without Badoglio. 

The end of June saw former Fascists being removed from office in all the 
liberated territory and the Allies storming northward towards the Germans* boasted 
defence line running across Italy north of Florence. 

Attack from the West 

Confirming the Teheran promise of a fighting front in addition to those in 
Russia and Italy, Winston Churchill gave notice to the woild on March 26 that 
there would first be “many false alarms, many feints and many dress rehearsals to 
deceive and baffle the enemy” and warned Britain that it might be subjected to 
"new forms of attack.*’ 

The liberating forces began to land in Normandy at 6 a.m. on June 6, 1944, 
in indifferent weather, a quarter of an hour after dawn and four hours before high 
tide, when obstacles in the shallows were visible to demolition squads. They landed 
at several points between Honfleur— across the Bay of the Seine from Le Havre — 
and Barfleur. flanking Le Havre’s sister-port, Cherbourg, on the Cotentin 
Peninsula. The British and Canadians under General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
who commanded the whole operation, took the eastern half of this theatre. 
Americans under lAeutenant-General Omar Bradley took the west ; and it seemed 
that to some extent they took the Germans by surprise. 

For months before D-Day, planes of the American and British air forces had 
battered the bridges, roads and rail junctions through which German reinforcements 
must travel to Normandy; now swarms of planes and the 640 guns of a mixed 
force including 12 battleships poured destructiou on the enemy already manning tbe 
Atlantic Wall. Much had been heard of this system of fortificutiouB, said by the 
Germans to begin with impassible off-shore obstacles and to extend many miles 
inland. That this was not the “gigantic hoax” some prematurely termed it, the 
liberating force were to prove a little later; meantime, it had been thought that 
casualties in United Nations men and ships at the actual landing must be heavy— 
XO per cent, for instance, among the landing craft. But in fact, though 4,000 ships 
And several thousand smaller craft crossed the Channel between midnight and 8-30 
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a.m. of June 6, vessel losses were negligible, Casualties of personnel were heavy 
on some beaches, on others unexpectedly light. In one sector alone, by nightfall, 
the liberation forces held ten continuous miles of beach; and the over-all picture 
given bv Winston Churchill that evening was of “very much less loss than we 

expected .... many dangers behind us the operation proceeding in a thoroughly 

satisfactory manner.” 

Defying the local German air force of 1,750 fighters and 500 bombers—on this 
vital day enigmatically absent from the skies above the Channel— General Eisen- 
hower had sent above and ahead of his seaborne troops four airborne and two 
paiachute divisions—OO.OOO to 90,000 men carried behind the German lines by 7,500 
planes and H1,0(X3 aviators. 

On June 7, with the help of these forces which had done yeoman service the 
day before, the beachheads were expanded, inland and laterally toward one another. 
The next day British and Canadian troops took the town of Bayeux and by June 

11 the area liberated and bold by the Allies amounted to 600 square miles with a 
penetration of 13 miles and with American troops within 17 miles of Cherbourg. 

German Defenders Confused 

The German defence under Field Marshal Erwin Rommel flooded 500,000 acres 
around Carentan at the base of the Con ten tin Peninsula. Nevertheless, on June 

12 Amerioan troops took the town, drove on westward and by the 18th had severed all 
Cherbourg’s land communications. By this time the various beachheads had been 
fused into a continuous strip of Allied-held coastline at the eastern end of which 
Montgomery’s forces were approaching Caen. 

Here there was enemy reaction — employing armour, but in small quantities 
and, it seemed, wastefully. Montgomery, husbanding his tanks, skirmished for 
position, while to the west Bradley’s Americans closed in on Cherbourg. The port 
fell into Allied hands on June 20— damaged but repairable, and yielding 30,000 
prisoners with their general. 

England Attacked by Flying Bomb 

Meanwhile, since June 13 the Germans had been subjecting England to the ”ncw 
form of attack”— flights of aerial torpedoes carrying a ton of explosive and launched 
from platforms on the French coast on a gyroscope-controlled course for London 
and the south of England. Many were shot down by anti aircraft fire and fighter 
planes ; the 11. A. F. dropped thousands of tons of bombs on the runways wLon the 
flying bombs took off. but still enough arrived in southern England to cause much 
property damage and thousands of civilian casualties. 

Collapse op the Satellites 

The landing of United Nations troops in Western France on June 6, 1944, 
combined with Soviet advances from the east, sent a thrill of joy throughout the 
occupied countries of Europe, of apprehension through Germany, sheltered though 
she believed herself to be behind her West Wall; and of terror through the satellite 
countries which saw nemesis approaching. 

The Allied campaign in Italy had had its effect— during the winter cf 1943-1944 
both Rumania and Bulgaria bad put forth peace feerles. The Anglo-American 
breach of the Atlantic Coast defences, the American break-through of July 31 in 
Normandy, the subsequent debacle of German forces in France, and continuing 
deterioration of Nazi position in the Russian path at last forced the satellites to 
face reality. On August 1, indeed, Finnish President Risto Ryti retired in favour 
of Field Marshal Mannerbeim. 

The storm broke in the Balkans on August 20 when two Soviet Armies drove 
into Rumanian territory and within three days captured 350 places. A week earlier 
Prime Minister Churchill, in Italy for conBuitatious with — among others — Marshal 
Joseph Broz (Tito) of Yuogoslavia had alluded to the “generous terras” offered to 
Rumania by the Soviets. Safe in Bucharest, Antonesen remained undaunted; until 
on the evening of August 23 the 22-year-oId King’Michael called him to the Palace, 
locked him in the vault normally housing the royal postage-stamp collection, and 
asserted his own authority in a radio broadcast demanding peace with the Allies and 
war — for the recovery of Transylvania— against Hungary. 

The episode was followed by the formation oI a new Government under General 
Sanatesen, former aid-de-camp to the King, and Julius Maniu, head of the Peasant 
Party. On August 25 it was announced that the Hanatescii government was firmly 
in control of Rumania save for some few districts where concentration of German 
troops still remained. 
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By August 25 Soviet Armies had reached the Danube at Kiliya ; in Bessarabia 
they held a 65-mile front on the Prut River. The Galati Gap defences were reached 
at Tecuci; together Rumania and Soviet forces advanced to within 28 miles of 
Transylvania; on August 27 Galati itself was taken; on August 29 the port of 
Constanta; on the 30th Ploesti, centre of the famed oilfield on which Germany had 
relied for much of her petroleum. On August 31 Soviet troops entered Bucharest 
while another Army, composite with the Rumanians, pushed through the Carpathians 
towards the Hungarian plains. 

The next day Rumanian commissioners arrived in Moscow to sign terms of 
armistice. For peace, she found, she would have to pay ^300 milion to the U.S S.R. 
in comm odi ties over six years. Other damages of unfixed amount would be payable 
to other Allies; Fascist organisations in Rumania would be suppressed by the 
Rumanian Government collaborating with an Allied control commission; Northern 
Bukboviiia and Bessarabia would be Soviet territory and — to help regain her own 
claimed territory of Transylvania — Rumania would provide 12 infantry divisions to 
operate under Soviet command. 

The agreement was signed in Moscow on September 12, 1944. 

On August 17 President Mannerheim had informed German Field Marshal 
Keitel that Finland no longer considered herself bound by former President Ryti^s 
agreements with Germany; on August 25 the Finnish Minister in Stockholm had 
handed the Soviet Minister there a request that an armistice delegation be received. 
Now, on September 19 Finland ceded the Arctic port of Petsamo, vital to Russia 
and the site of important British-controlled nickel mines; gave a 50 years lease on 
land dominating the Gulf of Finland and the Finnish capital, Helsinki; ceded parts 
of Karelia, returning to the borders of 1939-1940 war ; placed her merchant fleet 
and southern airfields at the disposal of the Allies and agreed to help expel German 
troops from her territory, place her own Army on a peace footing and pay $300 
rnilion in commodities over a six-year period to the Soviet Union. 

Considerable German strength remained in the Balkans. Already the Soviet- 
Rumanian advance toward Hungary was threatening their line of retreat; now events 
in Bulgaria increased the menace. These events were confused in the extreme. 
Bulgaria found herself, for 28 hours, at war with both the Allies and the Germans. 
Previously, she had been at war only with the United States and Great Britain, 
not with Russia. Her universal belligerence resulted from Russians announcement 
that since Bulgaria was collaborating with Germany by receiving Nazi troops in 
flight from Rumania, a state of war would exist between Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. 
as at 7 p.m. on September 5. 

Bulgaria Deserts Germany 

By September 9 Soviet troops were pouring across Bulgarian borders, the 
Black Sea ports of Varna and Burgas were in Soviet possession and the pro-German 
Regents had been replaced. The new Premier replacing the evanescent Muraview, 
was Colonel Kimon Georgiev, who promised full co-operation with the Allies and 
gave it by releasing Allied prisoners and, on September 16, by welcoming United 
Nations forces into Sofia, the capital. Soviet forces pushed on through Bulgaiia 
as they had through Rumania and by the early days of October were ready to 
enter Hungary. Others of their troops manned the Turkish-Bulgarian frontier and 
still others drove into Yugoslavia to make contact with Marshal Tito's partisans. 

While Soviet troops and their new allies thus erected a bayonet-spiked barrier 
across the Balkans from Black Sea to Adriatic. British troops were landing in 
increasing force on the eastern shores of the Adriatic and in the Greek Islands 
preparing for a drive north. 

Meantime, mixed forces under Soviet command were 40 miles inside Hungary; 
and from Czechoslovakia came reports that advance elements of Soviet troops had 
joined with anti-German forces in Slovakia. On October 2 General Eisenhower 
issued a radio appeal for revolt of anti-Nazi elements within the German perimeter. 

And on October 5, as Soviet troops broke into the suburbs of the Yugoslav 
capital, Belgrade, it was announced that British forces had made landings by air 
and sea in Albania, and on the south-western coast of Greece. 

Round-Up op 1944 

United Nations forces striking with co-ordinated blows by land, sea and air 
made long strides during 1944 toward the final defeat of Germany. In carry- 
ing forward their task of smashing Nazi militarism, Allied forces had reduced 
the pre-war strength of the German Army by more than one-quarter. And 
the Allied advances have cut off another 500,000 German soldiers in Crete, the 
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Aegean islandB, the Atlantic eeaportg of France, on islands in the English Chan- 
nel, in Latvia, and in Northern Norway* These troops, far from the uncertain 
sanctuary of their homeland, were powerless to affect the final outcome of the 
war. 

In Europe, United Nations armed forces cleared the Nazis from all or part 
of France. Belgium, Italy, Greece, Albania, San Marino, Monaco, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Luxemburg. They liberated portions of the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Norway. They smashed the Nazi shackles gripping 
Finland* Rumania and Bulgaria whose arms have been turned upon their former 
Nazi oppressors. 

Following the landing in Normandy, a secend one was made on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Southern France on August 15 Since the two landings, Allied 
Armies have swept east and north across France and into Germany itself. 
The German city of Aachen was reduced to rubble. Its ruins were a portent of 
what awaited all Germany. 

On the southern front Allied forces were hammering at German defences 
across the ankle of Italy’s boot, just above Naples. Since then they have smashed 
the Oassino line, liberated Rome and advanced through Florence and Pisa nearly to 
the top of the peninsula. 

The German grip on the Balkan Peninsula was broken. Patriots and British 
troops liberated all Greece and Albania. Yugoslav, British and Soviet forces 
recovered Eastern Yugoslavia, including Belgrade; a long strip of the Dalmatian 
coast and most of the Adriatic islands. 

Throughout the year Soviet blows from the east have kept pace with those 
of the western Allies. At the start of 1944 the eastern front extended more than 
2,000 miles from the Barents to the Black Sea. 

Below Kiev the Germans had mounted their defences along the Dnieper 
River where it bends south-east through the rich Ukraine. And anchoring 
their front on the Black Sea, the Germans held the great irregular Crimean 
Peninsula. 

Striking first in the south, then in the north, and fashioning traps for thousands 
of Germans by their swift operations, Soviet Armies riddled one enemy defence line 
after another and smashed across Poland and the Oder river to a poirt only 30 
miles from Berlin. 

While the advancing Armies cut Germany off from sources of military strength 
in the occupied and satellite countries, allied airmen were tarrying out the systema- 
tic attrition of the enemy war machine. Early in 1944 they hammered the Luftwaffe 
—in the air and a bnilding. This compelled the Germans to disperse aircraft 
production to small, uneconomical units which laid an added strain on hard-pressed 
transportation facilities. Then top priority in the air war was given to the German 
rail net-work and oil jiroduction. 

Setbacks for Enemy at Sea 

At sea the Germans suffered other setbacks. The Allies’ rapid advance 
through France cut the enemy off from his submarine bases along the Atlantic and 
Channel coasts. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in -Chief of the United States Fleet, told 
a press conference in early November 1944 that German U-boat operations in 
the Atlantic had been reduced from a menace. When, on November 13, R. A. F, 
Lancasters sank the battleship Tirpitz in Iremso Fjord in Northern Norway. 
Germany’s capital ships were reduced to two— the danjaged battleship Giieisenau 
and the unused aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin. Two pocket battleships and two 
heavy cruisers, damaged repeatedly by bombs and torpedoes, were immobilized in 
the Baltic. 

Thus, soon after the start of 1945, with the combined British, American 
and French armies in the west (perhaps the l^reatest force of massed mili- 
tary strength ever assembled) and with the Soviet armies in the east the Uuited 
Nations began the vise-like squeeze on Germany which could mean only one 
thing — the complete and utter rout of the last vestige of German armed resistance* 
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History of the War in the Far East 

December 1941 — August 1945 

The war which engulfed the world began in the Far East. The com- 
buBtible material which blew up in 1931 was widespread* Europe as well as Eastern 
Asia was littered with it. But the igniting spark was struck by the growing 
friction between resurgent Chinese nationalism and Japanese militarism in 
Manchuria. All the world knows, that spark was the *‘Mukden Incident.” 

According to the Japanese version, Chinese guerrillas mined the Japanese 
owned South Manchuria Railway just outside of Mukden about 10 p. m. on 
September 18f 1931. I'hey intended, the Japanese said, to wreck the express from 
Changchun, which was due at Mukden at 10-30 p. m. But the express from 
Changchun reached Mukden in time with its carnages undamaged and its passen- 
gers unjolted, and the explosion in itself does not seem to have been worth a throe 
line paragraph in any newspaper. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese army in Manchuria bellowed to the world that the 
Chinese had tried to blow up the railway and that Japanese railway guards had 
been attacked as a prelude to a ‘‘general assault” against the Japanese forces. The 
Japanese put into immediate operation their prepared plan for use in case of 
possible hostilities with the Chinese. All Japanese troops in Manchuria and some 
in Korea were brought into action over the whole area of the South Manchuria 
Railway from Changchun to Fort Arthur. Within a matter of hours after the 
“Mukden Incident,” the Jaimnese Army was moving with the utmost speed, pre- 
cision and thoroughness toward the occupation of the whole of Manchuria. Home 
Japanese units seemed to have left their barracks even before the “incident”— a 
notable example of “imperial premonition.” 

Manchuria was a vast frontier area comprising the three north-eastern 
provinces of the Chinese Republic. AH three were Chinese in population and 
administration. Despite foreign protests (the United States among other countries 
never recognized Japanese rights in Manchuria), the Japanese continued to overturn 
the three provinces. It took them less than five months to occu)>y the chief cities. 
Most of the Chinese provincial officials fled or went into hiding, but the Japanese 
found some Chinese willing to serve them, and a new regime was set up at Mukden 
with Japanese “advisers.” 

The regime declared the independence of the three piovinces under the regency 
of Pu Yi, the last Manchu emperor of China who had been living as a refugee in 
the Japanese Concession at Tientsin since his flight from Peking (now Peiping) in 
1925. It adopted the Japanese coined name of ‘‘Manebukuo” meaning “state of the 
Manchua.” The Japanese government gave the “Manchukuo*' prompt recognition 
and entered into an “alliance” with it which gave the Japanese Army the right to 
remain in occupation of the country. Superficially the new state was Chinese, but 
the Japanese “advisers^ in its ministries were responsible to the Japanese 
ambassador, who was also commander-in chief of the Japanese occupation 
army. 

Before the new state was a year old, Japanese and “manchukuoan” forces 
overran and annexed a fourth Chinese province, that of Jebol. They seized the Great 
Wall passes for ‘Manchukuo’; to keep the Chinese armies at a distance from which 
they could not molest the new regime outside the Wall, the Japanese set up within 
the Wall a demilitarized zone which extended almost to the gales of Peiping and 
Tientsin in North China. Chinese troops were barred from this buffer zone in 
China proper, and renegade Chinese irregulars in Japanese service made it an area 
of incurable disorder and lawlessness. 

“Manchukuo” was th^n said to cover an area of 503,143 square miles and to 
have a population of 34,201,000. It was more than three times the area of Japanese 
proper and more than twice the area of Japan plus its previous empire. With the 
enthronement Pu Yi in 1934 as Emperor Kang Teh and the establishment of his 
capital in Changchun— previously renamed Hsinking by the Japanese— the structure 
of this puppet state, supported by Japanese bayonets, attained approximately its 
present form. 

Fact-Finding Commission Investigates 

China appealed to the League of Nations against the Manchurian violence 
three days after the “Mukden Incident,” and the League sent out a fact-finding 
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commiBBiOD under the chairmanBbip of the Britieh Earl of Ljiton, uhieh held 
nearly six months of hearings in Japan, China and Manchuria. 'Jhe com- 
mission’s report supported the Chinese views, while recognising that Japan had 
grievances deserving of redress Basing itself on the report, the League’s Assembly 
recommended the erection of an autonomous Manchuria under nominal Chinese 
sovereignty, and the withdrawal of the Japanese Army. Japan replied on March 
27, 1935, by giving the required two years* notice of withdrawal from the League — a 
defiance from which the League was never to recover. 

China, of course, has never recognized “Manchukuo ’* Chinese contacts with 
the outside world centred in the international port of Shanghai, and the depth of 
Chinese resentment was indicated early in 1932 by the isolated episode of Chapei, a 
part of the Chinese municipality of Bhanghai. Ihe prolonged Chinese defence of 
Chapei against the Japanese, though it ended in defeat, gave the Chinese a much- 
needed renewal of confidence in their fighting abilities. 

Stimson Barred Recognition op “Manchukuo** 

Most of the rest of the world, including the United Btates, Britain and 
Russia, still regards Manchuria as officially part of the Chinese Republic. In his note 
of January 7, 1932, the U. B Secretary of State, Henry L. Btimson ( now Secretary 
of War), committed the United States to the policy of refusing to recognise any situa- 
tion, treaty or agreement” brought about by means contrary to the Kellogg Pact 
against war, a stronger stand than any power other than the United States was 
prepared to take at the time, and a stand which has never been modified. 

The aggression of 1931 seemed to be successful. It constituted a precedent 
which was duly noted in Japan, and that precedent launched Japanese militarism on 
the career of tieaty-breaking, violence and undeclaied wars which brought it finally to 
the attack on Pearl Harbour and open waifare on the United States and Britain. 
With each new aggression, its a’ppetite giew. Japanese miliiaiiRm seized the whole 
of the western Kacific and Manchuiia to the islands north ot Australia, at'd its proje- 
cted “new order” embraced Far East lands which hold halt the world’s population 

Ihe Manchuria precedent was duly noted elsewheic. Jt igniKd a train of other 
undeclared wars which swept, by way ot Ethiopia and Spain, into the heait of 
Euiope ; and the world’s wars blended into the global war in which the aggressive 
power, headed by Germany and Japan, were locked with the United Nations, led by 
America, Britain, Russia and China, in a titanic struggle. 

In the spring of 1935, Japanese army officeis in ISortb China were growing rest- 
less, and a series of demands on Chinese provincial authorities ihrenteiud “the divorce 
of North China from Nanking.” For two yeais the Japanese pushed that “autonomy 
movement” in the North, and the inevitable breaking point came when Jai)antbe 
troops of the Peiping Kgation gaiiison exchanged shots with Chinese tioops at tlie 
Marco Polo Bridge, 12 miles from Peiping, on the night ol July 7, 19J7. 

P"or the next three weeks Japanese reinforeemenis poured into North China 
from “Manchukuo” and Japan. Once or twice theie seemed to be a propest of com- 
promifee, but Chinese feeling was running high, and any hope of eoropromise ended 
on July 28 when the Japanese army opened a laige-scale offensive against Peiping. 
Six months later Japanese occupation of China's five nothern provinces was iaiiiy 
complete. However, lesistaiice by Chinese guerrilla forces never ceased. 

Meanwhile, Peiping’s occupation had the eflVct of enlisting every Chinese mililaiy 
leader under the direct orders of theeential command in Nanking, wheie General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek was insisting, “there is no looking backwaid, we must fight 
to the bitter end.” To break the growing strength and uniry ol Nanking, the 
Japanese attacked the mam source of its militaiy and economic strength, the great 
international centre of bhanghai ; and what began as a local war in tbe noith be- 
came war on an all-China scale. 

Fighting broke out in Shanghai on August 13, 1937, and the three months of 
its duration cost the Japanese their heaviest losses since the Russo-Japanese war. 
Erratic bombing by Chinese planes trying to bit the Jaiancse flagship Idzumo in the 
liver caused heavy casualties to civilians asboie. An unidentified shell hit the Ameri- 
can flagship Augusta, and Japanese planes wounded the British Ambassador to China. 
Once the Chinese were forced out of the Shanghai area, the Japanese advanced on 
Nanking with relative ease. Ibeir exuberant naval airmen bombed tbe British gunboat 
Ladybird in the Yangtze and two Biitieh steameis filled with Chinese civilian refugees. 
They sank the American gunboat Panay and destioyed or breached three Standard 
Oil tankers. 

Nanking Reign of Terror 

By December 7 the outer defenses of Nanking were nnder attack, and a week 
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later Japanese anger at the stubborn Chinese defense of Shanghai burst upon Nanking 
in an appalling reign of terror. For a moment it was conceivable that China might 
have cracked. The Japanese expected them to accept peace terms, and terms were 
offered. But Chiang Kai-shek^s decision was for resistance ; and the Chinese capital 
was shifted to remote Chungking, 1000 miles up the Yangtze, though Hankow on 
the middle Yangtze served as China’s chief military and administrative centre until 
it fell in October 1938. 

The Japanese now abandoned hope of coming to terms with the Chinese govern- 
ment and undertook the ambitious task of converting China to a larger “Manchukuo.” 
Few educated Chinese would collaborate with them. But with such local traitors as 
they could enlist, the Japanese set up two carpetbag administrations, a “provisional 
government of China” in Peiping and a “reformed government” in Nanking, attaching 
the two “governments” loosely to each other by means of a coordinating committee. 

The Japanese continued to move down the Chinese coasts and along the rail- 
ways of the interior, until by October 1938 all of China’s main ports, its six largest 
cities (Peiping, Tientsin. Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and Hankow,) 80 or 90 percent 
of its railway network and by far the greater part of its industrial plant were 
in Japanese hands. In any tightly woven and highly industrialized European 
country, a disaster so immeasurable would have meant the end of all effective 
resistance. But in a huge, loose, amorphous country like China the Government 
could retire into tho deep interior, confident that it could outlast the Japanese 
in any test of national endurance. 

Prepared for Long War 

Chiang Kai-shek’s government at Chungking now faced the prospect of years 
of resistance, ready if necessary to rely on its own strength but with the hope that 
some day the deepening crisis in Europe would be resolved, and the demociacies of 
the West would again be free to turn their attention to the Far East. Though 
preoccupied at the moment by the Spanish war and Hitler's seizure of Austria, 
Great Britain had large interests in the Far East and a stake in China almost six 
times as great as the United States. American trade with China was larger than 
Britain’s, but Britain had much the larger banking, shipping and real estate inte- 
rests. Moreover, the long history of educational and missionary activity had made 
the traditional United States attitude lowaid China one of sympathy and 
friendship. 

At the moment the United States and Japan were engaged in naval expansion 
and Britain was building its large bingapore naval base. Japan had killed the 
naval treaties of 1922 and 1930, and all naval limitations in the Pacific lapsed on 
December 31, 1936. Starting in 1937, Japan undertook the five year plan of naval 
construction known as the “third replenishment programme’’ and in January 1937 
the United btates Navy began building two replacement battleships, the first battle- 
ship construction undertaken by the United btates since the Washington naval 
treaty of 1922. 

The limitation on new naval bases and fortifications had also lapsed in 1936, 
Britain strengthened the fortifications of Hong Kong, and opened the Singapoie 
base in February 1938 giving the British Navy a Far Fastern diydotk capable of 
accommodating * the largest battlcBbips. Incidtntolly, Japan could hardly have 
failed to note the presence of an American naval pquudion at the opening ceremony. 
The British bad already held land sea and air manoeuvres at Bong Kong, and 
they now made similar tests at Singapore. At the same time, the U. S. Navy, 
engaged in extensive manoeuvres in the Pacific, reaching from the Aleutians thiough 
Midway Island to Samoa. 

The war in Europe gave Japan another of the oppoitunities which she has 
traditionally exploited to the full. The Japanese Army had steadily pressed its 
campaign to reduce the whole of China to a position of subservience; and by 
December 1938 Prince Fuminaro Konoye was asserting Japan’s determiration “to 
proceed with the woik of establishing a new older in East Asia.” 

Bogged down deep in the Chinese hinterland, it was not difficult for the 
Japanese militarists to point to the immense resources of rubber, oil and tin which 
awaited a new conqueror in the South Seas. 

On August 1, the new and more Fascist Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, cry- 
stallized the new aims in the phrase “Greater East Asia”, which he defined as 
embracing “not only Japan, Manchukuo (Manchuria) and China, but also Jndo- 
China and the East Indies”. To these his Foreign Minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, 
Inter added Thailand, Burma and New Caledonia, 
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By that time Indo-China had passed to the Vichy regime, the Netherlands 
East Indies owed its allegiance to a government in London, and the German air 
force was soon to begin its aseanlt on Britain. Japanese leaders weie feverish 
with excitement. Their Army in China already stood on the borders of Indo- 
China, and that French colony was their immediate objective. In June they had 
secured the promise of the collapsing French Kepiiblic to prohibit the transport of 
goods into China over the Indo Chinese railways, and with it the right to station 
Japanese Inspectors at key points to see that the promise was carried out The 
“Inspectors” proved to be so numcious that by August the Japanese were in virtual 
control of the colony’s economic life and were demanding air bases and the right of 
passage for Japanese troops. 

Under German preasure, Vichy on September 22, gave the Japanese a limited 
right of garrison in Indo-China and the use of air bases on its northern frontier; 
and five days later, Germany, Italy and Japan signed a i>act of military alliance in 
Berlin, obviously aimed at the United States. 

The United States reacted with a vigor which was felt in the Atlantic as well 
as in the Pacific. In the Atlantic American aid to Biitain was quickened for the 
pact revealed how fundamentally American survival was bound up with the survival 
of Biitain. The conversion of American industry to war production was then 
getting underway, and the pact became part of the l)ack-g]Ound of President 
Roosevelt’s “arsenal of democracy” speech on December 2‘J, which called for 
the fullest national eflbrt to insure a British victoiy. 

Export of American Scrap Stopped 

In the Pacific, instead of forcing an Ameiican retreat, the net result of the 
pact was to reverse the retreat which was already in progress. The cx])ort of 
American scrap, so important to the Japanese steel industry, was embargoed from 
July 26. A loan of $ 25,01)0,000 was advanced to China. American forces in Hawaii 
were reinforced, and the U. S. State Department advised Americans in Japanese- 
controlled teriitoiies to go home. Biitain re-opened the Burma Road into China, 
Russia made it clear that she had ro intention of ceasing her aid to China, and 
the effect on Japan was the long-deferred abandonment of her hope of peace with 
Chiang Kai-shek. On November 30 she gave formal recognition to the Japanese- 
controlled government at Nanking and concluded a “peace treaty” with it which 
neither side could enforce. The United States replied by granting a further treJit 
of ? 100,000.000 to Chiang Kai-shek, and the British advanced 10,000,000 pounds 
sterling. 

By the spring of 1941 Russia was approaching her gigantic showdown with 
Germany, and on April 13 Russia and Japan signed a neutrality pact which in 
effect provided a five year truce along the borders of Manchuria and Outer Mongo- 
lia. Japan’s line of least resistance was still Indo-China. In May she had gained 
a virtual monopoly of Indo-China’s chief i^roducts and her bases gave her military 
control over the northern part. She then demanded complete control, and on June 
26 Vichy signed a military agreement which purported to piovide for a joint defence 
of the colony hut in reality left Japan supreme. 

The United States was still seeking to avoid war in the Far East, and conver- 
sations between the two governments had begun in Washington in March. They 
continued into the autumn, but no offer was ever made by Japan to return the 
territories her successive aggressions had brought her, and American policy on the 
subject of aggieseion had been unmistakably clear ever since the Japanese seizure 
of Manchuiia in 1931. As the conversations dragged on with neither result nor 
hope of result, the United States showed a growing inclination to get a hit tough. 
The lend-lease bill of March 11 had piovided aid tor China as well as for Britain. 
An American militaiy mission was in China. American engineers were improving 
the Burma Road. American airmen were on their way to bolster China’s scanty air 
defences. After four years of standing alone against Japan, China’s isolation had 
ended. 

Japanese Absorb Indo-China 

It was in this gathering crisis that the Japanese on June 26 absorbed Indo- 
China, an area almost twice the size of their borne islands and of high economic 
and militaiy value. The democracies now grew perceptibly tougher. On July 25 
the United States, Britain and the Nethei lands East Indies fiozo Japanese assets, 
virtually ending any impoitant commercial dealings. Ihe United states had de- 
nounced its trade treaty with Japan as far back as July 1939 and the trade treaties 
of Britain, India, Burma and the Netherlands Indies were now cancelled* The 
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last trace of American appeaBement ceased ^irhen the export of aTiation gaeoline ttbb 
embargoed on August 1, virtually ending all oil exports to Japan* At the same 
time, President Roosevelt ordered mobilization in the Pnilippines which lay some 
800 miles across the China Sea from Indo-China, and a new American command 
known as the U. B. Forces in the Far East was set up in Manila. 

Japan’s line of least resistance now veered from Indo-China into Thailand, 
where a successful penetration would threaten Burma and the Burma Road to the 
north and Malaya, Singapore and the Netherlands Indies to the south. While 
British reinlorcements streamed into Singapore, American and British coordination 
on Fur Eastern policy was broadened to include China, the Netherlands Indies and 
Australia, a grouping now referred to as the ABCD powers. "With American -Japanese 
conversations deadlocked in Washington the ABCD powers held a military conference 
in Manila early in October at which they discussed joint defence plans. This united 
front infuiiated the Japanese extremists. It coincided with the launching of Hitler’s 
drive for Moscow in Europe and with renewed German pressure in 1'okyo. Piinee 
Konoye's government accordingly resigned on October 16 and General Uideki Tojo 
became Prime Minister. A bolder and more totalitarian Japanese government was 
now determined to blast its way through American an^) British power to seize the 
wealth of the Indies and complete the encirclement of Qhiua. 

New Government Stalled for Time 

But the new government needed time to prepare for military action, and a 
special envoy, one Sabiiro Kurusu, was dispatched to Washington to spin out the 
moribund negotiations a few weeks longer. Kurusu and Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, Japanese Ambassador, presented their proposals in Washington on Novem- 
ber 20. This fresh set of proposals called for the United States to supply as much 
oil as Japan might require, suspension of freezing measures, and discontinuance by 
the United States of aid to China. It contained a provision that Japan would shift her 
armed forces from southern Indo-China to northern Indo-China but placing no limit 
on the number ot armed forces which Japan might sent to Indo-China and making no 

C rovision for withdrawal of such forces until after either the restoration of peace 
etween Japan and China or ihe establishment of an “tquitable” peace in the Pacific 
area. It contained no provision for reversion by Japan to peaceful courses and while 
there were stipulations against further extension of Japan’s armed force into south- 
eastern Asia and the southern Pacific (except Indo-China), theie weie no provisions 
which would have prevented continued or fresh Japanese aggressive activities in any 
of the regions of Asia lying to the north of Indo-China— for example, China and the 
boviet Union. 

The proposals of November 20 demonstrated that Japan was attempting to 
manoeuvre the United btates into some soit of agreement of very limited scope which 
would in fact seive no basic purposes except those of Japan. New developments at 
this stage lay on the military rather than the political plane. Japan was reinforcing 
her estimated 40,000 troops in Indo-China with 50,000 fresh troops. Canadian rein- 
forcements had already been dispatched to Hong Kong and Britain promised imme- 
diate Buppoit if the United btates became involved in war with Japan. 

Japanese insistence on an immediate reply to their proposals brought back the 
discussion to the American proposals of November, 26. 

These proposals envisaged a general settlement covering the whole of the Pacific 
based on the principles of non -aggression, equality of oj)portuuity and international 
co-operation. They proposed a non-aggiession pact to include all the Pacific States, 
a general renunciation of the privileged position of foreign powers in China, and in 
particular the abolition of the rights obtained by the Boxer Protocol of 1901. They 
oflfered Japan a favourable trade agreement and currency stabilization. In return they 
stipulated a general recognition of the integrity of Indo-China, Japanese withdrawal 
both from Indo-China and from China proper, and joint recognition of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government in terms which made it clear that Japan must abandon bar puppet 
government at Nanking. 

Preparations Nearly Complete 

Japan’s military preparations were then nearly complete. The occupation of 
Indo-China by fresh Japanese troops was well under way, and on November bO 
strong Japanese naval forces, including heavy cruisers and aircraft carriers, were 
reported off the Japanese mandated islands far out in the mid-Pacific. On the* same 
day General Tojo called on the peoples of Asia to **purge East Asia with a vengeance 
of the practices of Great Britain and the United States,” and President Roosevelt cut 
ihort bis holiday in Georgia and hurried back to Washington, 
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On December 2 the new battleship Prince of Wales and the old battle cruiser 
Repulse reached the great British naval base at Bingapore, and with troops standing 
to their battle positions in Hong Kong, the Philippines and the Netherlands Indies 
President Roosevelt asked Japan bluntly and directly why she was moving new forces 
into Indo-Ohina. Japan answered on December 5 that she was taking precautions 
against Chinese aggression with the consent of the Vichy regime, Bhe had then 
reduced the forms of diplomacy to complete emptiness, preparatory to discarding 
them altogether. As a last resort, on the afternoon of December 6, the President 
despatched a personal letter to the Japanese Emperor in which he stressed the danger 
which had arisen from Japan’s moves in Indo-Ohina and expressed the hope that 
through the Emperor peace might be preserved. 

Attack on Pearl Harbour 

At 7-55 o’clock, Honolulu time, on the morning of Sunday, December 7, the 
pent-up power of Japanese expansionism burst with explosive force on the U. S. 
Navy’s mid-Pacific base at Pearl Harbour. Two hours later an underling from the 
Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo handed the American ambassador a declaration of 
war, and the next day in Washington the U. S. Congress declared war on Japan by 
a vote of 3.18 to 1 in the lower House and 88 to 0 in the benate. 

Five minutes before Japanese bombs began falling on Peail Harbour the Btate 
Department in Washington leceived a call from the Japanese Fimbnssy asking that 
the then Secretary of State Cordell Hull meet with Nomura and Kunisu. After the 
Japanese attack had already begun, the envoys walked into the Secretary’s office and 
handed him a reply rejecting his note of November 2C. 

After reading the reply the Secretary turned to the two Japanese and in quiet, 
cold fury said : ’T must say that in all my conversations with you during the last 
nine months I have never uttered one word of untruth. ’J’his is borne out absolutely 
by the lecord. In all my 50 years of public service 1 have never seen a document that 
was more crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale so huge that 
1 never imagined, until today, that any government on this planet was capable of 
uttering them.” 

After the shock of that surprise attack by Japanese naval planes on the big 
Pearl Harbour base, the exchange of declarations of war which followed between 
Japan’s allies, Germany and Italy, on the one hand, and the United States on the 
other, seemed almost anti-climatic. 

The war was now truly global. Every major power in the world had been drawn 
into it. 

The strongest naval force facing Japan was the U. S. Pacific fleet based at Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, befoie the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. The great Pearl 
Harbour base was the central bastion of the whole American defence scheme in the 
Pacific but the war in the Atlantic bad made such demands on the U. S. Navy that 
the Pacific fleet was no longer a match for the main Japanese battle fleet. 

Six thousand miles to the west of Pearl Harbour the great British naval base 
at Singapore was built to serve as the main bastion of the British defense scheme in 
the Far East. The Singapore base lacked only the powerful fleet for which it was 
intended. The British Navy was so over-strained in European waters that it was able 
to spare but two capital ships for the Far East. Those two ships did not reach Singa- 
pore until December 2, 1941. 

Prompt American reinforcement of the British forces at Singapore would, how- 
ever, have placed a strong Allied fleet athwart the main cbannel of Japanese expan- 
sion. To prevent such a junction of forces by two major enemies, the Japanese Navy 
opened the war in the Pacific by striking at the American fleet, which was lying at 
its moorings in Pearl Haibour. In their surprise raid of December 7 Japanese 
carrier-borne planes sank or seriously crippled eight old American battleships. They 
also damaged smaller ships, planes and shore installations, cauting a loss of about 
3,000 lives. In the noise and the rolling smoke of the blackest day in the history 
of the United States Navy, the strength of the Pacific fleet was reduced from about 
60 percent to about 20 or 30 percent of the Japanese battle strengh, 

Singapore was not immediately attacked. But when its two capital ships, the 
battleship Prince of Wales and the battle-cruiser Repulse^ emerged from beind their 
powerful shore defence for an ofiensive sweep up the Malayan coast, Japanese 
land-based planes located them at sea on December 10 and sank both of them. 

This second Allied Naval disaster left the Japanese Navy undisputed master 
of the Southwest Pacific. Time was what the Japanese wanted— time to effect 
their expansion and to dig in aganst the counter-attack. To complete their enemies’ 
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Beparation and to deny them baeeB for their counter-attack, the Japanese attacked 
every American and British posseBsiou between Pearl Harbour and Singapore. 

Heeoic Defence of Bataan 

The American lifeline from Pearl Harbour to the Philippines ran via Midway 
Wake and Guam, three pin-points in the vast Pacific spaces. Midway remained in 
American hands, but Wake and Guam were lost to the Japanese, and their lossess 
doomed the Philippines. Without the protection of base along the 4,800 miles 
route, it was impossible for Pearl Harbour to get either supplies or reinforcements 
into the Philippines. 

The American and Philipino defenders of the Bataan Peninsula in Manila 
Bay knew they had no hope of relief and their epic defence was one of the brightest 
beacons of those dark, disaster-ridden days. They held Bataan until April 9, 1912, 
and withdrawing then to the fortress islands of Corregidor in the bay, held out 
nearly a month longer until May 6. With the fall of Corregidor the Philippines 
were lost. But the defence had gained time for the Allies. 

Hong Kong surrendered on Christmasday. Thailand put up no more than a 
token resistance and on December 21 signed a treaty of alliance with Japan. 

Singapore was wholly unprepared to play the role of a land base, which the 
loss of its protective sea power necessitated. Its defences pointed seawards. Its land 
approaches, consisting of 400 Malayan jungle, had been ignored but now had 
hurriedly to be made defensible. This was an entirely new problem, and neither 
Malaya nor Singapore commanded the resources, the imaginative leadership nor the 
native loyalty necessary to its solution. The Japanese advance down the peninBiila 
was delayed but never halted, and Singapore fell on February 15. 

By January the Japanese had built up a strong base in Thailand, and on 
January 15 they turned north into Burma with the double objective of protecting 
the rear of their advance on Singapore and of completing the encirclement of China 
by cutting the Burma Road. Again they were delayed from time to time but never 
halted. They occupied Rangoon, the port of entry to the Burma Road, on March 
10, and the Burma Road terminus of Lashio on April 28. That was the end of 
the slender supply line which fed China's resistance. Thenceforth supplies had 
to filter through the coastal blockade or be flown across “the Hump“. 

All these operations were relatively simple, compared to the large and compli- 
cated operation of conquering the rich and far-flung Netherlands Indies. From the 
southern Philippines port of Devao, which they occupied on December 20, the 
Japanese pushed down the Maccassar Straits between Borneo and Celebes to gain 
position on the southern coast of Borneo, which lay but 300 miles from Java, 
Bimultaneously they struck far out at the eastern end of the islands to secure 
Rabaul on the Australian-mandated island of New Britain, from which they could 
cut any American direct supply line to Java. 

At the opposite end of the islands, 3,000 miles to the west, the fall of 
Singapore enabled them to gain the Sumatra shore of the Sunda Strait, s me 17 
miles from the western end of the Java. At the same time the other arm of the 
pincer movement descended on Timor and Bali, biinging the Japanese down to 
within a mile of the eastern end of Java. The last Allied citadel in the Indies was 
then effectively isolated. Its Dutch, American, British and Australian defenders 
began their final sea and air battle for Java on the afternoon of February 27. 
Despite the greater weight of the Japanese, the battle went well during the daylight 
hours, but the defenders suffered heavy losses during the night, and the only Allied 
vessels known to have escaped to Australia were four American destroyers. By March 
10 all effective resistance on Java was ended. 

Tubning of the Tide : Raids Disrupt Enemy Plans 

The Japanese explosion had now overwhelmed 1,500,000 square miles of rich 
tropical lands with populations totaling 120,000,000. It had swept the United 
States, Britain and the Netherlands from a vast coastal and island area extending 
from Midway Island to India and from Siberia to the islands north of Australia. 
India and Australia was still outside the perimiter of Japanese expansion. The 
great Japanese base at Rabaul and the Lae-Salamaua base in New Guinea were 
points of departure for further advances toward Australia. 

But preparations for that advance were disrupted by American and Australian 
land-based planes in the devastating raid of March 10. 

But by May a new Japanese move was in the making, this time from Rabaul 
along the fringes of the Ooral Sea. The object was to secure bases in the Solomon 
and Louisiade groups. Here too the Japanese were checked. American carrier-borne 
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planes wrecked the Japanese transports lying in Tulagi harbour at the south-eastern 
end of the Solomons on May 4. Three days later they sank a carrier and a heavy 
cruiser of the main Japanese task force near Misima Island in the Louisiades. On 
May 8 the American and Japanese task forces attacked simultaneously, the 
Americans losing a carrier and the Japanese sustaining further damage. 
These scattered air actions became known as the vital battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

Checked in the South Pacific, Japanese expansion turned to the Central and 
north Pacific. On the assumption they had lured the American Pacific fleet to the 
Coral Sea, the Japanese expected to find little opposition awaiting them at Midway 
Island, or even at Pearl Harbour itself. 

Three Japanese columns totalling 80 ships were sighted some 700 miles off Midway 
on June 3. They closed in to a distance of 150 miles and exchanged air attacks 
with Midway forces. They turned away without pressing home their attack, aud 
for two days they fled at top speed, while the carrier-borne planes of the IT. S. 
Pacific fleet gave them a savage hammering, sinking four carriers, two heavy cruisers 
and three destroyers. The Pacific fleet lost one carrier and a destroyer in the 
same battle. 

These air attacks constituted the important battle of Midway. And at the 
same time Japanese forces were seizing Attu and Kiska Islands in the bleak 
Aleutian in the north, but to short advantage : both were recovered a year later 
and were subsequently used as effective bases for American oppositions. 

Beginning of Japanese Defensive Strategy 

Japanese expansion was thus thrown back into the South Pacific. There the 
Japanese maintained coordinated pressure along the 2,000 mile area from new Guinea 
to the Gilbert Islands. 

From the Lae-Salamaua area of New Guinea, the Japanese found it impoi^sible 
to gain direct overland access to the advanced Allied base at Port Moresby. Accord- 
ingly they moved down the coast in July to the Buna-Gona area, where they 
crossed the jungle-clad mountains of the interior to reach a point within 32 miles 
of Port Moresby.. .by September 17. Allied pressure threw them back, and by 
January 23, 1943, they had lost even the Buna-Gona area and were forced back in 
Lae and Salamaua. 

In the southeastern Solomons the Japanese developed a naval base at Tiilagi 
and an airfield on the larger neighbouring island of Guadalcanal. This potentially 
strong position was uncomfortably close to the vital American supply line to 
Australia. 

At dawn on August 7, 1942, surprise American landings seized both Tulagi 
and the Guadalcanal airfield. During the next three months the American beach- 
head on Guadalcanal survived three Japanese attacks. By the middle of November 
the Japanese were bringing down reinforcements for what they intended to be a 
fourth attack in overwhelming strength. But American planes slaughtered the 
Japanese transports at sea, and the American naval commander in the South 
Pacific threw everything he had against the strong Japanese task force which accom- 
panied the transports. 

The night battle of Guadalcanal which followed on November 14-15 was a 
ship-to-ship battle, the heaviest naval battle of the war till that date. It brought 
to a climax three days and nights of scattered sea and air actions which cost the 
Japanese two battleships, eight cruisers, six destroyers, 12 transports and at least 
25, OCX) men, as compared to the American loss of two cruisers and seven destroyers. 

Beginning of the Roll-Back 

The Battle of Guadalcanal marked the turning point of the war in the East. 
Though the Japanese did not finally abandon the island until February 1, 1943, the 
period of their expansion came to an end on that night of November 14-15. Hince 
then the story of the war in the Pacific has been the slowly developing story of the 
Allied counter-attack. Much of the work of laying the foundation for the counter- 
offensive fell to Americans ; the United States was the leading Pacific power and the 
head and shoulders of the Allied alliance against Japanese aggression. 

The Pearl Harbour raid had converted the loose alliance of the pre-war ABCD 
powers (American, British, Chinese and Dutch) into a formal military alliance apinst 
Japan. The United States, Britain, India, Canada. Australia and New Zealand, the 
Netherlands Government and China joined in a Pacific alliance which was later 
broadened into an alliance a^ainetthe enemy to which 26 of the United Nations 

35 
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affixed their signatures on January l, 1942. Other countries closed ranks with them 
as they joined the battle against the Axis powers. 

The Americans began the work of giving added security to their defensive out- 
lets from Alaska to the Panama Canal almost before the smoke of the Pearl 
Harbour i^aid had cleared. The damage at Pearl Harbour was made good with the 
utmost speed and naval task forces based on Pearl Harbour were striking back at the 
Japanese by the end of January 1942. The Pearl Harbour raid had been launched 
from the Japanese bases in the Marshall Islands, and these bases were heavily raided 
on January 31. The bomber route from Japan to the Marshalls ran via Marcus and 
Wake Islands, and both these points were hammered, Wake on February 24 and 
Marcus on March 4. Military targets in Tokyo itself and three other Japanese cities 
were bombed in the daring American raid of April 18. 

But most of these hard hitting raids had to be fitted in as time permitted. The 
main, though unspectacular, task of those early days was that of building into the 
Allied structure a line of island bases running south and west from Pearl Harbour 
to New Zealand and Australia. This work was unlike anything known in the 
European war. 

Since the difficulties of supply made it impossible to hold Java, the duty of pinning 
down .Japan’s southward expansion fell to the Allied commands in Australia and 
New Zealand. In addition, both these dominions had to be built up for the eventual 
Allied counter offensive. 

American troops began reaching Australia in March 1942. At the same time 
General Douglas MacArthur arrived in Australia and assumed command in the 
Bouthwest Pacific. Because he came direct from the heroic defence of Bataan his 
arrival did much to dissipate Australia’s defensive mentality It may well have been 
his insistence on a vigorously offensive defensive which saved Port Moresby in New 
Guinea for the valuable role it was later to play as an Allied advance base. A little 
later the first American marines and the first Allied commander, an American 
admiral, reached New Zealand. In June 1942 this new base took its place in the 
scheme of overall Allied strategy. 

Island Hopping and By-passing Begins 

Having secured a base in Guadalcanal in the Bolomons, the Americans in 
September, 1943, advanced another stage toward Rabaul by seizing the Japanese air- 
field at Munda in the central Solomons, while the Australians on New Guinea moved 
up to wrest the important Lae-Salamaua area from the Japanese. In November, the 
Americans moved closer to Rabaul by securing a base on Bougainville Island in the 
northwestern Bolomons, while on New Guinea the Australians moved up to attack 
Finschhafen. 

At the same time, American marines in epic battles overcame stubborn Japanese 
opposition on Tarawa and Makiii Islands in the Gilbert group, 1,5G0 miles east of 
Rabaul. thus rolling back the whole southeast corner of Japanese expansion. In 
December the Americans were landing on New Britain itself, seizing bases at its 
western extremity which enabled them to thrust in a salient between Rabaul and the 
Japanese base at Madang on New Guinea. 

In this methodical isolation of Rabaul, the Allies were training an army of 
veterans to match those whom Japan had inherited from her years of warfare in 
China. The fronts on which these forces were to contribute to the ''unremitting 
pressure by sea, land and air” which was to bring Japan to unconditional surrender, 
were decided upon at the Cairo conference of November 22 to 26. There in Egypt 
the late President Roosevelt, ex-Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek met as the major members of the coalition against Japan. The military 
move agreed upon naturally were not announced, but the overall objective was 
announced soon after the Cairo conference adjourned. "Japan” the three major allies 
announced. *^shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or 
occupied since the beginning of the first world war in 1914. All the territories which 
Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands, shall be restored to the Republic of China. Japan shall also be expelled 
from all other territories which she bad taken by violence and greed, and in due 
course Korea shall become free and independent.” 

The Allied goal in the Pacific War was thus made crystal clear. It was the 
return of Japan to her home islands, and ao end once and for all to the mounting 
aggressions of Japanese militarism and her policy of enslavement of the peoples of 
Asia. 

Japanese Advance Towards India 

The Japanese advance through Burma was almost catastrophic to the Allies. 
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Afl U. 8. General Joseph W. Stilwell put it after the rout of the British and Ameri- 
can forces, “We took a hell of a beating.’* But at the same time Stillwell promised 
a comeback— a promise that was seconded by Lord Louie Mountbatten, chief of the 
ISouth East Asia Command. 

The Japanese had cut off all overland supply routes to China. The Burma Road 
no longer existed except on the Japanese map. Japanese troops advanced through 
northern Burma. Unchecked, they might well have swept into India as part of the 
stratospheric plan to link up with the German armies marching eastward. 

But at Imphal they made their farthest penetration. After a touch-and-go battle 
during which the future often looked exceedingly dark for the Allies, the westward 
expansion was stopped. 

Then began the slow process of building up supplies and troops that would 
eventually rout the Japanese from well-established defensive position in northern 
Burma and later from the rest of Burma. 

Slowly the land route to China was opened. Through monsoons and over incredible 
geographical obstacles the Ledo Road route was secured and built up by Americans, 
Chinese and Indians while British and Indian troops drove south toward Mandalay 
and Rangoon. In January, 1945, the through road was linked up with the Burma 
Road. Overland supplies could move towards China again. 

During all this period India served as a base for operations against the .Tapanese. 
Her industry manufactured supplies for the Allies, her land held the men and 
material that were to be moved up to the active fronts in Burma and China. Aiifields 
were constructed as bases for Allied planes that operated against the Japanese 
in 8ouih East Asia and China, including B-29 bases. Seaports harboured the ships 
that serviced the United Nations effort against the Japanese. 

At the end of 1943 a high naval officer outlined United Nations Procedure 
thenceforth against .Tapan as “Pushing airfields at her.'* 

Tarawa and Makin, first stepping stones towards the Philippines, the Asiatic 
mainland and metropolitan .Japan, were now plane bases and from there American 
planes began a series of attacks on the Marshall Islands farther north. It would 
not be necessary to pay for future airfields the heavy proportion of casualties that 
had been exacted at Tarawa and Makin. Henceforth shore defences could be 
thoroughly “softened * before landings were made. 

The Array, having established forces on New Britain in December, 1943, bad by 
February 1944 landed in the Green Islands, north of Bougainville, on l^os Negros in 
the Admiralty islands and by March 30, on Emirau, north of New Britain ; isolating 
50,000 .lapanese troops and bringing the Solomons campaign virtually to a close. This 
was “island-hopping,** but island hopping revolutionized by past experience and co- 
ordinated with ample naval and air support. 

Another factor was that the Japanese navy was notably failing to carry out the 
tasks assigned to it. Battered in its earlier encounters with United Nations surface 
forces, it now faced the duties— and the dilemma— of protecting the strong points in 
Japan’s perimeter of defenses while guarding the long shipping lanes along which 
supplies, one-third of Japan’s war-time consumption, must be imported. 

At these shipping lanes American submarines sniped continually, while amphi- 
bious operations were directed not at the strong points in the Japanese syteiii, but at 
positions flanking those points. 

Cutting the Supply Lines 

U. 8. Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, in July 1944, reported 740 sinkings 
of Japanese merchant vessels since January 1, 1942, 570 by submarines. Loss of 
these vessels and their trained crews impaired the enemy's ability to import the coal, 
Iron and petroleum necessary for construction and operation of replacements, thus 
restricting his imports of other war essentials and reducing still further the possibi- 
lity of Japan’s building small patrol vessels to fight the submarine menace. Thus, 
throwing the enemy's marine economy into a descending spiral, the submarines justi- 
fied the statement that their campaign was not one of attrition but a true offensive. 
Without adequate shipping, land positions must necessarily be weakened ; their 
eventual fall providing the United Nations with additional air and submarine bases 
from which to attack enemy water routes, and bringing strangulation nearer by 
geometrical progression. , . * . r,*. ^ ‘ 

On February 16 and 17 the largest carrier-based air force in[hiBtory struck 
at Truck, Japanese base in the Caroline Islands. Almost simultaneously, after 
violent sea and air bombardments, American land forces attacked Kwajaleio, 
Roi and Namur in the Marshall Islands capturing Eniwetok atoll on February 18. 
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Kwajalein was a touchstone for the future. Comparable in strength and 
importance to Tarawa, it was garrisoned with 10,000 Japanese and heavily fortified. 
But it was not assaulted frontally ; adjacent islands were taken first and field 
guns mounted on them to batter to pieces the defenses of Kwajaleiu. The main 
attack began on February 1. and by February 4 the atoll was occupied. American 
casualties were 286 killed, 1,148 wounded and 83 missing. Except for 264 prisoners 
the entire Japanese garrison was wiped out. 

Next a carrier force attacked Tinian, Guam and Saipan in the Mariana Islands. 
600 miles northwest of Truck. Another blow followed on March 28, wbeu a naval 
force attacked the Palau Islands, only 600 miles from the Philippines. The enemy 
— his attention distracted in early April by Admiral Mountbatten^s attacks on 
Sumatra and Sabang— may have wondered whether landing were to follow these 
bombardments ; actually the next land-attacks were on Hollandia in New Guinea, 
at Aitape, the Wakde Islands and, on May 27 at Bink, all of which added units to 
the steadily contracting circle of airfields around Japan. 

•‘Softening up” Operations 

The Mokmor airfield on Biak was taken by Americans on June 7 and four 
days later naval and air attacks of unprecedental fury struck Tinian, Saipa and 
Guam ; destroying 140 enemy planes, sinking 13 surface vessels and damaging 16 
others. From the Japanese point of view this was ominous. Truck in the Carolines 
also was bombed again ; so was Palay ; so, on June 14, were on the Bonin islaods, 
only 600 miles southeast of Yokohama. The * softening” of the Marianas continued, 
simultaneusly with the operations, for three days ; then on June 14 American troops 
landed on baipan — flanking the larger island and former American possession 
of Guam. 

Saipan, at the cross-roads of Japan’s invasion-supply routes, had been heavily 
fortified and garrisoned with over 20,000 picked troops sworn to bold the island at 
all costs. There were desperate and protracted fighting, but by July 8 the Americans 
held the island. Against their total casualties of some 15,000 killed—tbey could set 
the Japanese loss of 19,793 killed alone, the destruction of 900 enemy planes and 
50 ships and the acquisition of extensive airsites only 1,500 miles from Tokyo, 
1,600 miles from Mauila and 1,900 miles from Shanghai. 

And it seemed likely that they would remain in possession. On June 18, 
while fighting on baii)an was at its height, a strong Japanese naval force had 
appeared in the vicinity, but by June 19, had been forced to flee. The American 
fleet did not, however, pursue it into the trap of Tsushima Strait ; it remained in 
command of the seas west of Tinian— glumy described by Tokyo as ‘‘a very powerful 
naval force” shelling and bombing and strafing with its ancillary planes Saipan’s 
flanking islands of Guam and Rota. 

En'I’er the B-29b 

To fbresbadow-the future— on June 15 bombers of a new type had wrecked the 
great Yamata steel woiks on the Japanese home island of Kyushu. These were 
bu perf or tresBe8—B-29s— vastly more powerful versions of the famous Flying 
Fortress, units of the new 20th Bomber Command, whose range was to be world- 
wide. Their base for this attack was China ; they repeated their performance on 
July 7, blasting Yamata again, the basebo naval base and, according to the Japanese 
radio, Nagasaki. 

Elsewhere in the Far Eastern theatre the news was mixed. The Japanese bad 
been flung out of their Indian gains in Assam and were being forced back in the 
bills of Manipur. Chinese and Chindit foices were making progress in Burma; but 
in China the situation following the Japanese capture of Changsha was such as 
to make the United Nations High Command — in President Roosevelt’s words— “a good 
deal concerned.” 

Meanwhile, Guam was back in Americnn bands on August 9. 

The road to Tokyo led back to the Philippines, with American landing on the 
beaches of Leyte, October 20, 1944. Names enshrined in the hearts of Americans 
because of the gallant holding actions there in the first months of the war— Bataan 
and Corregidore— again figured in the news, when early in 1945 these were in 
American hands once more. Manila was entered by the American forces 
February 5, 1945. 

Ring of Steel Closes Around Japan 

In 1945 the Allies continued to forge around Japan a coustantly contracting 
jping of steel. 
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In February American forces landed on I wo Jima, only 150 miles from Tokyo, 
and won that vital base. 

After a bitter campaign, Okinawa, “springboard to Japan,” was in American 
hands in June. 

By eaily 1945, the situation in the China-Burma-India theatre was much 
improved. The new Ledo-Burina road was opened, largely as the result of the 
work of the American engineering troops, aided by the Chinese and Indians The 
new road was named the Stilwell Hoad, in tribute to General Joseph Htilwell. 

In Burma, British and Indian units forged steadily ahead, retaking the cities of 
Rangoon and Mandalay, and clearing the country of all Japanese save units retreat- 
ing towards the hills of Thailand. 

Even as the war against Nazi Germany was coming to a close, stronger 
blows were being hurled at the Japanese. The final German surrender came on 
May 8, and immediately the Allies started mass redeployment of forces to the 
Pacific. 

Exactly three weeks after the Potsdam Ultimatum, ‘‘Surrender or be destroyed”, 
and ten days after the first atom bomb was dropped on Hiioshima and seven days 
after Russia’s entry into the war in the East, Japan acknowledged defeat and agreed 
to unconditionally surrender. 'J'he news that .Japan surrendered was simultaneously 
announced in London and Washington by Piime Minister Attlee and President 
Truman at 5 30 hours (1. S. T. ) on August 15. Japan signed the complete Surrender 
Document near Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945. 


India’s Contribution to the two Wars 

In men, Money and Materials 

India’s strategic position has played a large part in her contribution to the 
Allied war effort. 

India is the spring-board for the liberation of Burma and the supply base 
from which British, Indian and American forces, in co-opeiatioii with their Chinese 
ally, can strike at Japan from the west. 

India’s position to the east of the Persian Gulf enabled her to play an im- 
portant part in sending Allied supplies to the Soviet Union. 

India joined with Ceylon and Australia, on the one side, and with East and 
South Africa on the other in helping to maintain Allied sea power in the Indian 
Ocean — a control which isolated Germany from Japan. 

The pre-war stieugth of the Indian Army was 182,000. Today the Army 
numbers over 2,000,000 all of whom are volunteers. Recruits come from every 
corner of the country and the average rate of recruitment has been 50,000 to 60,000 
a month. The recruitment rate, however, dropped during the 5th year of the war, 
the monthly intake for technical and non-technical personnel being 7,785 and 27,833 
respectively. 

Recruitment to the officer class, both King’s Commissioned Officers and V.C.O's 
has increased proportionately. The Indian Military Academy, which before the war 
accommodated about 200 cadets, has been enlarged to take 600, while other Officer 
Training Schools have been opened. Compared to 400 Indian Officers at the outbreak 
of the war, there are now more than 10,000 Indian CommisBioned and King's 
Commissioned Officers. At present among the King’s Commissioned Officeis one 
out of six is an Indian. 

The percentages of Indians amongst the Officers recruited to the three Services 
since the beginning of the war are as follows: Royal Indian Navy 45 per cent., 
Indian Army 47.3 per cent., and Royal Indian Air Force 100 per cent. 

The pre-war Indian Army was armed and organised mainly for internal 
security and frontier defence, ’i'he general reserve, or Field Army, consisted of 
only three brigades. The need for mechanisation was realised, but the necessary 
equipment could not be obtained from the U. K. India’s military problem has, 
therefore, been to expand her forces and at the same time to revolutionise their 
training. 

Training Schools 

Existing training schools have been very greatly increased and many new ones 
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opened. These include a Tactical School, a Fighting Vehicles School, an Infantry 
School (which teaches minor tactics as well as the handling of infantry weapons), 
a Jniigle Warfare School for officers and non-commissioned officers, in addition to 
the Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training Centres, etc., which have been opened for the 
recruits of the various arms. Indian Infantry and Gurkha reinforcements for the 
Eastern Theatre undergo intensive training in the jungle. 

Technical Training Centres for Ordnance and M.T. Artificers have been in- 
augurated. Ihere are also schools for engineers, signallers, supply and transport 
technicians and others. Many recruits have to be given a general education before 
they can learn to handle complicated modern weapons and equipment. Large 
schools have now been opened for training boys so that when they reach Army 
age they can join up as fully qualified technicians. 

Indian Abmodbbd Cobps 

In 1937 the mechanization of the Indian Cavalry began and at the outbreak of 
the present war this was greatly accelerated until finally in March 1941, the last 
**horsed” regiment disappeared and in 1942 the old Indian Cavahy became known 
as the Indian Armoured Corps. 

During the early part of the present war one Basic Training Centre and 
two Trade Training Centres were established in place of the original Training 
Centres— for the Armoured Car Regiments and for the Tank Regiments. 

During 1943-44 Indian Armoured Corps* tank brigades equipped with the roost 
modern armoured fighting vehicles were in action on the Buima Front. From 
April to July, squadrons of the 7th Cavalry were in continuous action in clearing 
the Japs from the Imphal plain. The regiment’s tanks were the first to break 
through the Jap positions. As reconDaissance regiments probing the enemy’s 
defence and returning with vital information the l.A.C. has played a valuable part 
in the Italian campaign. 

The outbreak of the present war made it necessary to strengthen the Indian 
Artillery and it has undergone great expansion and development, which has brought 
it to front rank of the combatant corps. The Indian Artillery now has its own 
Mountain, Field, Medium, Heavy A. A., Light A.A., Anti-Tank, Mortar, Survey, 
Coast and Searchlight Batteries. Today all personnel of the Indian Artillery, except 
tor some British Officers and N.C.O. instiuetors, are Indians and are enlisted from 
Sikhs, Maharattas, Ahirs and all Punjabi Muslims besides the classes enlisted 
in 1935. 

I. E. M. E. 

In the present war its gunners have been in action and have inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy in North Africa, Burma, Sicily and Italy. 

The Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers is the youngest 
Corps in the Indian Army. It was formed on May 1, 1943. Its present strength 
stands at over 2,500 per cent, of its pre-war level. It embodies approximately 1,800 
officers and 80,000 other ranks with some 20,0(X) civilian craftsman of all trades. 
The floor space occupied by the Corps static workshops now nears five million 
square feet. 

The Corps’ chief function is the repair and recovery of all the technical 
equipment of the Indian Army, such as tanks, vehicles, guns, wireless sets, 
instruments, small arms, searchlights and refrigerators, all of which have to be 
maintained in the highest possible state of efficiency. Buch a responsibility calls for 
efficient technicians, expert supervision and well-equipped workshops. 

To deal with the complicated nature of the many varied types of equipment a 
staff of over 100,0(X) technicians is required, comprising no fewer than 43 different 
trades. Three Corps Recruit Training Centres have been established to cope with 
1,000 new craftsmen a month. Supervision is carried tout by British and Indian 
technical officers known as Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, British Warrant 
and Non-Commissioned Officers, Indian Armament Artificers and Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned Officers promoted from among Indian Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Craftsmen. 

The I.E.M.E. have taken or are taking part in campaigns in Africa, Italy and 
South-East Asia. Through the Burma jungle from the Arakan to Kohima, the men 
of I.E.M.E, carried out many outstanding feats of recovery, local repair and impro- 
visation without proper tools and often within sight of the enemy* 

Indian Signal Cobfs 

The Indian Signal Corps, formed in 1922, required a vast expansion on the 
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outbreak of war in 1939. The recruit signalman had then to learn the intricacies of 
modern wireless sets, telephones and telegraph communication equipment. Today 
its strength stands at over 50,000. In addition to campaign requirements, hundreds 
of signal units have been raised to provide communications inside India itself. 

Indian Other Ranks are operating and maintaining today the most modern 
and complicated types of equipment. When occasion arose signalmen have also 
fought. Men of an Indian divisional signals gallantly defended their divisional 
headquarters against attacks by the Japanese somewhere in Burma. 

Paratroop Battalions have been raised and Indian and Gurkha troops are 
showing themselves well suited for the service. Together with a battalion of the 
Fifth Mahratta Light Infantiy, two companies of the State forces and British and 
Indian gunners, men of Indian parachutes formation denied the plain of Imphal for 
six days to the oncoming Japs and thus won a valuable respite in which the 
relieving Fifth Indian Division could be flown in from Imphal. The parachutes 
have been made in India from Indian silk. 

On the mountainous and jungle-covered Indo-Burma border, where roads are 
scarce, considerable numbers of animal transport units have been raised in addition 
to those retained on the North-West Frontier. The Indian Army Remount Depart- 
ment has brought over 60,000 animals in India for active service in this war. 
Extensive horse and mule breeding is encouraged by the Army and every three out 
of every five animals at present serving the 14th army are Indian bred. 

The Indian Army Medical Corps was formed in 1943 by amalgamating all 
branches of the Indian Military Medical {Services, the Indian Medical {Services, the 
Indian Medical Department and the Indian Hospital Corps. By the middle of 1943 
more than 300 major field Medical Units had been raised in India. They are fun- 
ctioning wherever Indian Army units are serving. Large hospitals have been built 
and stafifed, and many new medical training schools ha\e been opened. Women 
doctors are now recruited, with full liability for service in and out of India. The 
Army Nursing Service has been raised for work with the new medical units and 
hospitals. By 1944 the incidence of malaria was reduced among troops in Assam by 
at least 50 per cent. 

Every month 200,000 tons of stores passthrough Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
depots located all over India. 'J'hey are made up of 300,000 items as compared with 
40,000 before the war. Field activities of the Corps have developed with the fu ther 
supply of field parks, which are in fact small ordnance depots on wheels, mobile 
cinemas and mobile laundries. 

Indian General Bee vice Corps 

Speaking 13 difierent languages and hundreds of dialects nearly 55,000 comba- 
tants and non-combatants of the Indian General Service Corps are today serving in 
all theatres of war. They serve over 2,000 units and formations. More than 1,600 
of them are prisoners of war. T'he Corps was formed In 1939 to provide a reservoir 
of men ready to tackle the many and varied jobs of modern war, not falling within 
the sphere of specialist corps. 

Many wartime units grew up under the aegis of the I.G.B.C. e.g., Indian 
Observer Corps, Coast Defence Battalion, Garrison Companies, Intelligence Corps 
and Censor Units ; in the raising of these units 11,000 men were trained and per- 
manently transferred away from the I.G.S.G. 

Women's Auxiliary Corps (India) 

A Women’s Auxiliary Corps numbering over 10,000, of whom more than 1,000 
are officers, had been formed to release soldiers and lechiiicians for more active duty. 
They work as switchboard operators, wireless operators, clerks, dispensers in hospitals, 
etc. The ofiicerB also replace stafi* officers in the large headquarters. A naval wing 
of the W.A.C. (1) has been formed for duties with the Royal Indian Navy. 

Nearly 430,000 members of the Indian Army have been sent overseas. They 
have served with distinction in the defence of East Africa and the {Sudan, in Eritrea, 
Abyssinia the Western Desert, Tunisia, Italy, Syria* Persia, Iraq, Malaya and the 
East Indies, Burma and Hongkong. A small detachment of animal transport units 
served in France. 

Awards for Gallantry 

Indian troops have shown conspicuous gallantry wherever they have served. 
Up to April, 1945, 21 Victoria Crosses, one George Cross, 142 Distinguished Service 
Orders and three Indian Orders of Merit (let class) had been won by officers and 
men of the Indian Army. Out of the 21 V.Cs. three were won by Englishmen and 
the rest by Indians, Other awards won by the Indian Army include 561 Military 
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OroBses, 941 Indian Distinguished Service medals. 2 Distinguished Conduct Medals, 
one George Medal and 518 Military Medals. 

Awards to the Indian Army and the Indian States Forces during the war so 
far total 2.468. In addition, there have been several thousand mentions in despatches 
and gallantry certificates. 

India stands second in the number of V.Cs. won during this war. Up to 
December. 1944, the 116 V.Cs. won in World War II had been distributed as follows : 
— 'U. K. 75, India 18, Australia 11. New Zealand 7, Canada 3, South Africa 1 and 
Fiji 1. 

The 4th Indian Division has had an up-paralleled record. It formed part of 
Wavell’s small army in 1940 ; played a prominent part in the Abyssinian campaign ; 
returned to the defence of the Egyptian frontier against Rommel ; saw hard fighting 
in Syria ; took part in General Auchinleck's 1941 offensive ; held Benghazi when 
Rommel struck back from El Agheila, and during the fighting withdrawal several 
times repulsed superior enemy forces. At El Alamein it attacked on the Ruweisat 
Ridge, helped pursue Rommel to the March Line and forced the Halfaya Pass on 
March 15. 1943. In 1944 it was fighting with the Eighth Army in Italy. Indian 
troops form a large part of the 9th and lOlh Armies at present stationed in Persia 
and Iraq. 

The Eighth Indian Division has had the honour of leading the Eighth Army’s 
main assault in Italy where they succeeded in breaking the German winter line. The 
Fourteenth Army, the bulk of which has been drawn from the Indian Army, is 
fighting the enemy at every possible point on the Burma border. 

Royal Indian Navy 

The Royal Indian Navy is now more than 20 times as big as it was at the 
outbreak of the war. The Service has been greatly expanded in personnel, ships and 
training establishments. The personnel has increased from 1.200 officers and men at 
the time of the outbreak of war to nearly 30,000 by the beginning of 1944. 

During 1943-44 well over 1,750,000 miles were steamed by His Mkjesty’s Indian 
ships of all classes. Escort duties on the coastal and ocean passages accounted for 
the largest share, keeping Indian warships at sea 85 percent of their time. 

Two major naval bases have been built and three minor bases fitted with the 
needs of a modern naval base. The Royal Indian Navy’s Dockyard at Bombay refits 
vessels, makes repairs, builds fiight craft and carries out the degaussing and arming 
of merchant ships. Indian shipyards have contributed several new warships to 
the fleet. 

With the movement eastwards of the naval centre of gravity, heavier responsibi- 
lities were cast on Indian warships helping to escort merchant ships with reinforce- 
ments and equipment, it is estimated that there are 2,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping in the Indian Ocean at any given moment; and His Majesty’s Indian ships 
played their part in protecting this vital traffic. 

Indian warships have taken part in actions against enemy submarines, while at 
the approaches to our ports Indian minesweepers have laboured constantly to keep 
channels clear for shipping Ranging far down the Burma coast the little ships of 
the R.I.N. Arakan Coastal Forces harassed the enemy’s sea flank and assisted the 
advance of our land forces. They destroyed Japanese craft carrying troops and bom- 
barded shore positions. 

R. I. N. Landing Craft 

From December 1, l943, to April 1, 1944, little ships of R.I.N, Coastal Forces 
steamed more than 30, operational miles on 43 separate missions firing 26,000 
shells at the enemy from point blank range along 250 miles of Japanese held coast. 

The Royal Indian Navy can now boast of its own Landing Craft Wing, its 
Coastal Forces and Women’s Service— the W.R.I.N.S. Indian Navy has every type 
of technical training school needed for a fighting navy. The number of new training 
establishments started since 1939 has now risen to sixteen. A new torpedo school 
and a new anti-submari.ie school, the largest in the British Commonwealth outside 
the United Kingdom, have been built. The school of Naval Gunnery has been en- 
larged since the war and the number of rating taking the gunnery course has in- 
creased—fif teen-fold. At combined Training centres located on the coast of India, 
Naval officers and ratings in conjunction with Indian troops and R. A. F. are train- 
ing strenuously in amphibious warfare. 

When Malaya was invaded, ships of the Royal Indian Navy were busy in the 
Malacca Btraits and the Java Sea. The sloops Jumna and Sutlej, which had spent 
the first part of their commission on convoy work in the Atlantic, were in the 
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Gunda Straits where the Jumna survived a day-Jonp; battle with dive-bombers, shoot- 
iiiK down four for certain and receiving the congratulations of Vice-Admiral Fitzher- 
bert for her fine work. The Sutlej destroyed five aircraft in another engagement in 
defence of a convoy. 

H.M.I.S. “Bengal” 

The Royal Indian Navy did particularly good service off the Burma coast in 
support of operations on the Arakan front. Ihe evacuation of 40,000 Indians from 
Burmese ports was organised and carried out when that country was invaded. 'Jhe 
Indus was sunk in Akyab haibour by Japanese bombers In 1943 the Royal Indian 
Navy took part in convoy operations escorting the Eighth Army reinforcements and 
supplies to Sicily from North Africa. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty told the House of Commons that there was 
no finer story than that of the minesweeper, H.M.I.S. Bengal, In November, 1942, 
she was escorting the motor-vessel Ondtna when the raiders Ktkoku Maru (10,000 
tons) and Kumkavm Maru, (6,863 tons) were encounteied. Each was believed to be 
armed with six 5.5-inch guns, torpedo tubes and two catapult aircraft. The Bengal 
immediately steamed into the attack ; many hits were scored on the larger ship, 
followed by an explosion, and she finally went down by the stern and sank. The 
minesweeper was herself hit, but only slight damage resulttd and no casualties were 
suffered. 

H. M. I. S. “Bihae” 

During 1943-44 an enemy submarine was sunk in the Indian Ocean by three 
warships of the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Australian Navy. 
For H.M.I. Hhi[)8 part in the successful operation her Commanding Olliccr was 
mentioned in despatches. Good work was done by ll.Ml.?^. Bihar in rescuing 191 
survivors from a torpedoed merchant ship at night. . . . i 

Within a few years, the Indian Air Force (which has now designatea the Royal 
Indian Air Force) has risen from a strength of 200 to 27,000. 

Beginning this war with only one full Hciuadron, the R.T.A.F. now has more 
than 10 allot ahich have aeen active acrvice aKalnat the .laiianeae, and Rome have 
alao been on operations anain in the North-West Frontier. Mainly (•onatiluted as 
•Fichter KeconnaiRRaiice’’ Squadrons, they have proved themaelvea to be "Ome of the 
finest in action. I’heir deeds have done much to enhance their hi^h repuNi'On. 
Manv R. I. A. F. personnel have received decorations and awards, including a If.h.U., 
a D.F.C. and bar, eiuht other D.F.Cs. and one A F.O. in addition to tbeir normal 
“Figliter Recce” duties. R.A.F. pilots and aircrew have been cngaRed in the vital task 
of air supply in Burma. 

Empiue Aik Training Scheme 

The first batch of trainees from India went to Canada under the _ Empire Air 
Training Scheme in 1943. The l.AF. by the end of 1943 had 17 technical and non- 
technical schools. These schools catered for all trades connecKd with Ihe I A.F. 
Besides these technical schools there are Flying Training Centres. Over 50 percent 
of the instructors at these centres are Indians 3here is hIho an 
aviation training scheme designed initially to turn out 300 pilots and ...,000 ground 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme has been extended to cover all the 19 
Indian Universities, including three Universities in the Indian htates. 

India have now an opportunity for preparing and training for a career in the flying 
branch of the Indian Air Force while they are at their regular studies. 

The Coastal Defence Wing of the R.LAF. has been expanded and ^ 
of its personnel is Indian. Since its formation in 1940 

sands of miles escorting the huge supplies of men and materials that India is sending 

*^*^‘^**^‘ R.I.A.r. Over Burma 

Squadrons of the R.I.A.F. operating from India have been fighting Bnr®a 
since 1942. They have helped to support the Land Forces througbont the ad van^ 
from the borders of India to the Irrawaddy and through Arakan and from 
Imphal into Central Burma. They took part in the invasion of Akyab and Kamree 
and continue to give full support to the other fighting forces. During 
season, the R.I.A.F. squadrons did upwards of 7,600 sorties, amounting to 10,500 
hours and dropped more than 1,000 tons of bombs. , 

The R.I.A.F. is equipped with modern Idicraft, both fighters and bombers, and 

its personnel is almost entirely Indian. 

36 
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The rulinp; Princes have supplied over 375,000 recruits for the fighting forces of 
India. For the first four and a half yeaisof the war approximately 300,000 recruits 
from the States have been enlisted for the various services in India. Bigger States 
like Patiala have provided as many as 33,000 recruits. Smaller States have also 
contributed their own quota. In ttie comparatively small State of Sachin, for in- 
stance, about 8 per cent of the total male population is serving outside the State 
in various services connected with war effort There are about 63 States forces units 
serving outside the States, in addition to about 38 Indian Army units raised by the 
States. 

All the States have readily adopted the various war measures introduced by the 
Central Government, including those which affect industry, commerce, finance and 
manpower. The maritime States have collaborated in all measures connected with 
the economic war and have adopted the Government of India’s measures for the 
control of exports and imports and contraband control. 

Many of the States have released military forces for service outside their terri- 
tories. Troops from Alwar, Bikaner, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, 
Jind, Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Kashmir, Maleikotla, Nabha, Patiala, Rewa and Tripura 
have assumed special duties in British India or are undergoing training in associa- 
tion with the new field armies. 

States’ Forces 

The Kashmir Mountain Battery, the 1st Patiala Infantry, the Jind Infantry, 
the Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, two Jaipur Battalions, the Tripura Rifles and theTebri 
Garhwal and Malerkotla Sappers and Miners have all served with distinction in 
various theatres of war. Nepal has sent over 8,0o0 men of her army to India to aid 
the Allied cause, in addition to meeung all the Government of India’s requests for 
recruits to Gurkha units 

Several States are raising new war battalions, a number of their cavalry regi- 
ments have been mechanised and they are helping to recruit and train men tor the 
Indian Army. State Flying Clubs are co-operating with the Central Government 
scheme for training air reserves, and a number of the States are co-operating in the 
training schemes for mechanics and skilled artisans in munition factories. Certain 
Indian Princes have placed at the disposal of the Army large jungle tracts as jungle 
training areas where formations can train intensively under couditions similar to 
those in Burma. 

Technical Works 

Large numbers of men from States have also been recruited to non-combatant 
ranks including many for skilled or technical work. Indian States have also pro- 
vided labour units for the construction of roads and aerodromes. From Travancore 
and Cochin in the South, over 70,000 men have travelled north to carve out roads 
to be traversed by the fighting soldiers. 

A recent appeal to the States for road-making machinery received so over- 
whelming a response that all requiremeuts were met, and not a single State took 
advantage of the Government’s offer to pay the machinery or its transport. Labour 
units have also been provided by the States for the construction of roads and air- 
fields in all parts of India. 

Indian Princes have also provided aircraft, water-craff, buildings, machinery, 
training facilities, medical aid, donations and gifts of every sort and description. 

" Every State has placed its resources and industries at the disposal of the War 
Department. Larger states have supplied a variety of goods. 

Mysore’s Steel Works 

An arms factory has been started in the Hyderabad State with the Nizam 
Government's co-operation. Mysore is producing 24,000 tons of steel per annum, in 
addition to large quantities of cast pipes. This State is now erecting a 25-ton steel 
furnace which will almost double the State's steel output. 

Mysore has also recently installed an electric furnauce which is making ferro- 
silicon for steel making. These will meet about half the total demands of India. 
Also, an aircraft factory in Mysore State is playing an important part in India’s 
war effort. 

Thousands of army blankets and many thousands of yards of woollen cloth 
and hosiery goods have been supplied from States like Hyderabad, Kashmir 
Jodhpur, Jind and Nawanagar. Kashmir and Mysore supply valuable silk for 
parachute manufacture. Gwalior has made a free gift of the only mill in India for 
the manufacture of webbing cloth, producing Rs. 800,000 work of cloth per year. 
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A very large proportion of India's supply of chemicals comes from the States. 
Rubber products have come from Travancore, Baroda and Mysore. Travancore's 
contribution of many million pounds of rubber last year has partially made up for 
the loss of British possessions in the East with their immense supplies of rubber. 

For various purposes the States have supplied approximately 215,000 tons of 
timber, as against the total timber production in India for war purposes of 396000 
tons, in 1941-42. 

Other Important Supplies 

Among other important supplies, 250,000 tons of cement were produced in 
Hyderabad alone last year. Over 7,000 tons of oil were obtained from States* mills 
last year. Thousands of tons of food supplies have also been provided by the 
States. 

The investments by the Princes and people of the States in war loans amount 
approximately to Rs. 37,50,00,000. The total financial contribution from the States 
have exceeded Rs. 65,000,000. 

About half the total contributions to the Viceroy's war funds have come from 
the States, as well as many other gifts of material and money. J'he Mizam of 
Hyderabad has contributed a corvette to the Navy and bomber squadron to the 
Royal Air Force, together with a large sum for its maintenance and equipment. 
This squadron has operated on the Italian front and in Burma. The Hyderabad 
“Hurricane" Fund raised money for other aircraft and there are now three R. A. F. 
Hyderabad Squadrons. Two others are named after Baroda and Mysore, whose 
rulers made gifts for the purchase of complete fighter squadrons. 

Indian Prisoners of War 

There are 9,944 Indian Prisoners of War in the hands of Germans and 42.374 
confirmed and 22,036 believed to be prisoners of war in the hands of the Japanese. 
On September 8, 1943, there were 5,110 Indian prisoners of war in Italy, of whom 
773 had been released. As to the rest when Italy was invaded by the Allies the 
enemy transferred most of the prisoners to Germany. Some of them who were not 
BO transferred escaped. 

There are now 29,499 enemy prisoners of war held in India, of whom only six 
are Germans. 

There were about 400,000 Indian evacuees in India from Burma and 5,0C ■ f**om 
Malaya. There were about one million Indians in Buima before December 1941, 
and about 800,000 in Malaya, 

TLe number of evacuees of all nationalities in India is 405,093. The number 
of evacuees and dependents of persons stranded in enemy -occupied territories main- 
tained in camps or assisted financially is about 150,000. 

Amenities for Troops 

In order to look after the servicemen’s welfare and amenities a Directorate of 
Welfare has been established with a large organisation. E.N S A. has been operating 
in India since November 1943, and is responsible for the proviHion of entertainment 
for British troops. By September, 1944. E.N.S.A. bad a dozen parties touring India. 

For making provision of entertainment for Indian troops, Faujt Dilkhush 
Sabha, the Indian counterpart of the British E.N.S.A., was established in April, 
1944. At present it has 28 parties touring India and seven overseas. Its Controller 
IB an Indian Army Officer and the staff consists of Indian civilians. Provision for 
soldiers’ recreation includes games, reading, resting, wireless sets, cinemas and 
swimming pools The scheme costs Rs. 24 lakhs » year. 

Indian Soldiers’ Boards came into existence at the end of the last war to assist 
demobilised soldiers to take their places back in civil fife. In 1938. there were 79 
District Soldiers’ Boards; today there are 135 in British India and another 28 in 
the Indian States. This organisation looks after the interests of Indian servicemen 
and their dependents. 

Broadcasting Programmes 

A new scheme for the welfare of servicemen’s families-— the Fuwjt Sevadarni 
Scheme — has been started by the Indian Army, This is in addition to the civilian 
District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board and the Civil Liaison Organisation — 
Fauji Sevadarni (Indian Military Women Welfare Workers) have been employed 
in certain districts to contact female relatives of absent servicemen who might be 
reluctant to ventilate their grievances to male welfare workers. 

Broadcasting for Indian troops has now been developed as one of the most 
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active welfare services of the Indian Army. For Indian soldiers who may not 
always be able to read newspapers or books the wireless has been a special boon 
and full advantage of this opportunity has been taken. 

Delhi station of All India Radio broadcasts a daily programme for Indian 
servicemen in India, Burma, Ceylon and overseas. Broadcasts for Indian troops 
are also made from Colombo, Baghdad, Beirut, Teheran, Bari (Italy) and Cairo. 

Ten minutes are daily devoted to purely local entertainment for troops from 
selected areas. Individual messages for servicemen abroad from their relatives and 
friends at home are also put out by All India Radio. 

News concerning towns, villages, welfare associations, cattle, fields and other 
domestic affairs gathered by recruiting and liaison oihcers and correspondents are 
also broadcast. 

Although 4,831 lease-lend sets have already been distributed I to British and 
Indian units, there is still a heavy demand for wireless sets. 

At Christmas. 1943, a monetary grant per head for the purchase of extra 
Christmas fare for both British and Indian troops was authorised in India and gifts 
in kind were sent to all Indian troops serving overseas. Funds, amounting to Rs. 
13 lakhs, for the Christmas Gifts Scheme were provided by donations from the 
Viceroy, Provincial Governors and the Indian public. 

Relatives of Indian or British troops who are reported to be dangerously ill in 
hospitals in India may now visit the men free of charge. The return fare for the 
journey will be given to two persons, one of whom must be a relative, wishing to 
see an Indian Other Rank who may be ill. Relatives of British Other Ranks and 
officer cadets are entitled to the concession. 

The Directorate of Resettlement formed in March. 1944, has formulated a 
scheme for assisting in the re-employment of ex-servicemen on demobilization. A 
scheme for resettlement of W.A.C (1) personnel is also being evolved. Schemes for 
resettling and training disabled men are also under preparation. 

Civil Training Centres (controlled by Labour Department) which are now fully 
occupied with the training of service personnel and civilian war workers, with a 
capacity of nearly 30, (XX) places, will become available for the post-war vocational 
training of service personnel awaiting demobilization. 

A number of women medical graduates have been recruited for medical service 
with full liability for general service in and out of India. 

The Indian Military Nursing Service recruits Indian and European nurses for 
military hospitals apd units attached to the Indian army. Hundreds of Indian 
nurses of the service have been volunteering for service overseas. 

The Auxiliary Nursing Service organised in September, 1941, to form a reserve 
of trained nurses for the regular Indian Military Nursing Service, recruits Indian 
women who are not experienced and trained nurses and trains them. 

Thirteen per cent of the entire labour force, which is turning out war 
material from Indian factories, are women. 

Indian Red Cross 

The Fauji Sevadarni or Women Military Welfare Workers consists of Indian 
women, mostly wives of serving Indian officers, who have pledged themselves to 
safeguard the welfare of military families. 

While in 1939 the Indian Red Cross organisation spent Rs. 5 lakhs, in 1943 
they spent Rs. 150 lakhs, only ten per cent, of which was spent on administration. 
The rest goes towards purchase of materials. They cater for the sick and wounded 
in hospitals not only in India but also abroad and our eastern frontier. They 
also send help to our prisoners of war in enemy hands. 

There are about 400 different items that they supply to hospitals, consisting of 
clothing, blankets, surgical equipment, ward accessories, hardware, certain food 
comforts, games, musical instruments, wireless sets, stationery, books, toilet requisites 
and many miscellaneous articles. 

In 1942, on behalf of the Indian Comforts Fund (London), Mr. Amery sent 
over 540,(X)0 food parcels to Europe through the international Red Gross at Geneva, 
at a total cost of £200,000, which was paid for entirely by the Indian Red Cross 
Socie^. 

On the St. John Ambulance Association side, their voluntary and trained 
nursing personnel have increased from under 500 before the war to over 4,000 now. 

Indian Divisions Hastened African Victories 

Essential prelude to the conquest of Hitlerite Europe was the purging of Nazi 
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and Fascist influence from North Africa. It was from here that there came the 
first rumblinj^s of the great storm which later broke upon tlie German people. 
Here, in 1940, assembled a gallant Allied army in the Nile valley that was first 
to defy and then to destroy utterly Nazi dreams of world domination. 

From all corners of the Empire they (‘arne — Indians, men from the United 
Kingdom, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africaub and others; all joined 
together to bar the road to the German and Italian alike. 

Producers of this stout-hearted army were the men of two of India’s greatest 
formations, the Fourth and Fifth Indian Divisions. 

Both leapt into fame in the summer of 1940, when the Italian jackal sprang 
upon the bleeding corpse of France and the French colonial forces were no longer 
available to help us. Against Marshal Gniziam’s Libyan army of 300,000 men, 
another 250.000 in East Africa, a little Allud toice, under the command of FieW 
Marshal (then General) Wavell, marched into the Westein Desert and fell u])On 
the Italian hordes. In one hour and 25 minutes, in the midst of a sandstorm, our 
troops, the Fourth Indian Division in the van, captured the Italian camp at Nibeiwa 
with thousands of prisoners, many guns, loiricb and vast quantities of stores. 

Italian Disaster at Sidi Barkani 

There followed the great Italian disaster at Sidi Bairani. where in December, 
1940, over 20,000 Italians capitulated and the fate of Italy’s Empire was dedded. 
Wavcll’s men then swept on the tSollum, Bardia, Tobiuk, Derna and Benghazi. 

In the mean VI bile the Filth Indian Division was smartening up the Italians 
further east, where an army of 250,000 men was testing the might of India's arms 
at Gallabat on the Sudan border in November. 1940. Eaily in the New Year the 
Fifth drove the Italians from Gallabat, Gedaref and Bntana Biidge and then, with 
the Fourth, continued the pursuit deep into Eritrea. 

Great victories at Barentu and Ad Teclesan paved the way for our astonishing 
feat of arms at Keren, where the Italians turned at bay. Here, in some of the 
most difficult hill country in the world, handfuls of Indian troops clung desperately 
to the steep, craggy sides of toweling peaks and after two weeks of bitter struggle 
compelled the Italiaus to hoist the white flag. 

The Fifth went on to Asmara, Massawa fell to them and then in May came 
the crowning triumph when the Viceroy of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba AUgi, 
Italy’s Afiican Empire was now a dream. 

Back again to the Western Desert went the Fourth and Fifth ludian Divisions 
in June, 1941, to meet a new menace— Rommel’s panzers. 

Offensive AT El Alamein 

Those were days of bitter disappoiutmtnt, relieved only by the gallantry dis- 
played by the Empire’s troops. Under the command of General Auchiuleck our 
forces contested despeiately every yaid of the German advance. But we were slowly 
pushed back to Mersa Mntrub and the liuits of months of hard campaigning 
seemed lost; Benghazi was cut oil, Tobruk fell. Well might Mussolini prepare for 
a triumphant entry into Cairo itself. 

But at El Alamein in June, 1942, came the turn of the tide. It was the 
Fifth’s last action before leaving for Iraq en route to India and they signalled it 
by capturing, in a counter-attack cn the Ruweisat Kidge, no fewer than 2,()00 
prisoners. 'Ibey weie lelieved by the Fourth, whose fortune it was to play a great 
part in chasing the Germans right out of Africa. 

At the Maretji Line 

On October 23, 1942, we passed to the offensive at El Alamein. A few days 
later with a roar from hundreds of guns, the Fourth Indian Division’s Fifth Biigadp 
forced its way through the enemy's defuiccs and opened up a way for our aimour 
to pass through. The avalanche had started, to come to a halt only on the other 
side of Africa. The man who was lesponsible for the German debacle had only just 
succeeded General Auchiuleck and later, as Field Marshal Montgomery, was to 
strike other lusty blows agaiust the Germans in Europe. 

Romraers mighty host was rolled back out of Egypt, then across Cyrenaica 
and towards Tripolitania. The old year died, January and Febiuary of 1943 came 
and went and the retreat continued. At the Mareth Line the enemy decided to 
make a stand, but his defences ciumbled against the Eighth Aimy, the Fourth 
Indian Division among them, and he retreated still further west. 

There followed the Fourth’s brilliant action m the Wadi Akarit area, where 
Subedar Lalbahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, won the Victoria Cross on the 
Fatnassa massif^ and the pursuit of the Germans weut on. 
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Bfax was by-pasBed, Sousse was occupied in the middle of April, and the stage 
was Bet for the final showdown. At Qarci, peak effort of the Fourth, the Germans 
once more turned to fight. The men of the 6th Bajputana Eifles will ever remember 
Garci, for it was here that G mpany Havildar-Major Chhelu Bam won the Victoria 
Cross in circumstances of great gallantry. 

Our advance progreBsed relentlesely. The Eighth Army linked up with the 
British First Armv, and together they buret open the gates of Tunis in the middle 
of May. In this final action the Fourth Indian Division, switched overnight to 
effect a surprise assault on the First army Front, played a prominent part. Jt was 
a fitting climax to the whole campaign that General von Arnim, who took over 
from Bommel as commander of Axis forces in Africa, was compelled to surrender 
to this Indian formation. 

, Deeds of Valour 

These Indian troops bad travelled far— 'thousands of miles — and in their 
odyBsey they had helped to let loose the storm that was gathering fast to burst 
finally in Germany itself. Many were the deeds of valour th^ey had performed. No 
fewer than four Victoria Crosses came to them, for in addition to those already 
mentioned the supreme award was bestowed on 2/Lt. (now Major) Premindra Singh 
Bhagat, Bombay Sappers and Miners for his gallantry in Abyssinia in February, 
1941, and posthumously to Subedar Bichpal Bam, 6th Bajputana Bifies, for his 
fortitude at Keren the same month. 

Bo these warrior sons of India did what they set out to do— cleanse the African 
continent of the Nazi plague. They did more. They added fresh renown to their 
country’s martial traditions. They added to her prestige in the eyes of the world. 
They deserved that the people of India should strain every nerve, put forth every 
ounce of energy and make a united efTort to complete the good work of our soldiers 
in the West hy destroying the enemy in the East. 

Indian Army Helped to Liberate Europe 

In the liberation of Europe Indian troops have played a worthy part. By 
their exploits in the hard*fought Italian campaign, they have proved to the world 
that the valour of Indian troops is second to none. They have also shown other 
great qualities— ability to continue steadfastly in action despite severe wintry condi- 
tions and capacity to campaign for long periods in difficult mountain country 
calling for a high degree of physical endurance. 

The Italian campaign brought new honours to three of India’s most famous 
divisions — the Fourth, Eighth and Tenth. High Allied service chiefs, including 
liieut.-General Mark Clark, have praised the Indians and last year His Majesty the 
King himself went to Italy to see them in action. 

The pictuie in retrospect of what has been achieved by men of the Indian 
Army in Italy is bright and full of colour. To the tune set by Field Marshal 
Alexander they have played their assigned role in that majestic symphony of bravery 
and endurance — the American Fifth and the British Eighth Armies. 

Ably led by Major-Generals Holwortby, Dudley Russel and Denys Reid, the 
Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions, forming a miniature but weighty ludia, 
have rolled on slowly but surely, for a distance of 400 miles through the so-called 
“soft under- belly of Europe”— really a mountaiuous spiue — smashing in their wake 
several natural barriers and many more cleverly constructed artifical obstacles. 

“Hun Hunting” *n Italy 

During the months of ’^Hun bunting” in Italy the bonds of friendship that 
had been established with other Allied troops south of the Mediterranean have been 
greatly intensified. The Canadian Indian combination is perhaps the closest approach 
to the ideal conception of brotherhood in arms. No facile turn of 
phraseology can describe the mutual respect and genuine friendship of the ”jawan ” 
the “Tommy”, the “Yank” and the “jock”. 

To the New Zealanders Indians have been tried and reliable comrades of whom 
only the best could ever be expected. Having arrived at a correct esiimation of the 
fighting worth of Indians, the Yanks would say “We are sure happy to know that 
Indians are in our vicinity.” The exploits of the Indian Infantry with the South 
Africans were praised by the Bpiiugboks. Before the French iroov>B left Italy to 
fight for the /iberation of their own country, it was fo the Eifi:btb Indian 
lL>\v\a\ou that they headed over a part of their sector. li\ that “blood bath*' 

called CasBino, close association with the Poles was estsblisbed. 

Houours as well as hazards have come the way of Indian troops in Italy, 
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Three Victoria Grossea were won in less than one year in Italy. What the twenty- 
year-old Gujar boy Kamal Ram. V. 0. of the 8th Punjab Regiment, did on the 
Kapido front will live in Indian military hietory. The determination and cool 
courage displayed by the late Mabratta Naik Yeuhwant Ghadge, V. C. of the 5th 
Mahratta Light Infantry, in one of the battles south of Oitta di Gastello was worthy 
of the highest traditions of the Indian Army. The supreme gallantry exhibited by 
the late Gurkha Rifleman Slier Bahadur Thapa, V. 0. of the 9tb Gurkha Rifles, 
during the rapid advanre into San Marino State will be hard to parallel. 

The Indian Army^s score in Italy opened with the entry of the Eighth Indian 
Division gradually into the line on October 19, 1943. Having crossed the Biferno 
River before the end of the month it accomplished in November the more difficult 
crossing of the Trigno River despite bitter opposiiioii by crack German paratroopers 
holding strong positions on 2,000-foot high hill tops 

The Division s next water jump was the crossing of the Sangro. After one 
brigade had gone over in a diversionary attack, the main assault was made with 
tank support on Novenibor 27, 1943. The Sangro was crossed and was followed by 
systematic winkling out of Jerry hum houses, wine cellars and dug-oiirs in the 
key village of Mozzagrogna. 

After breaking the German Winter Line by capturing Lanciano, this Indian 
Division had to get past the Moro River, where the enemy decided to make a stand. 
Consequent on the grand job done by the divisional engineers who put up the 
^impossible bridge” against heavy odds, tanks, and infantry crossed over. The 
winter months were spent in the Orsogna sector. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Indian Division entered the arena on December 8, 1943. 
Following a short spell in the Orsogna and Maiella sectors, it was shifted to the 
Oassino front in mid- February, 1944. 

Spearheading the American Fifth Army’s second and third offensives to get 
past Oassino. the “Fighting Fourth” added one more glorious chapter to its history. 
From February 14, to the last week of March, 1944, some of the fieicest battles of the 
war were fought by this Division, storming of point 593, the grim fight for 
points 444 and 450 and the holding of point 435, the sinister “Hangman’s Hill” in 
the lace of fantastic odds stand out as highlights of this operation. 

In April, 1944, the third of the trio, the Tenth Indian Division formed in 
Ahmednagar in February, 1941, and having seen active service in Iraq, Persia and the 
Western Desert, came in to relieve a Canadian Division in the Adriatic sector. The 
Division had to do patrol work for the first few weeks as the front was static due 
to winter conditions. 

When the grand offensive for breaking through Casrino started in May, the 
Eighth Indian Division was assigned the most vital role — that of crossing the Rspido, 
south of CasBioo. Commencing with a terrific artillery barrage on the night of May 
II, 1944, a memorable battle was fought with a high degree of integration and co- 
ordination between machine-gunners, engineers and sappers and infantry. The tax 
set was accomplished to the wonder of the world, and the name of the Eighth Indian 
Division featured on the front pages of newspapers. Cassino was outflanked 
and fell. 

With the fall of Rome the three Indian Divisions were aosigned new roles. 
The Tenth quit the Adriatic sector and appeared towards the end of June, 1944, in 
the Perugia-Tiber area. In the last week of July the Eighth took oyer the Certaldo- 
Poggibonsi sector from the French. After clearing Pescara and Chieti the Fourth 
Indian Division began beating the Boche along the Upper Tiber and Arno valleys. 

Attack on Gothic Line 

While the Eighth crossed the Arno river, entered Florence and proceeded to the 
Sieve valley after fighting several battles, the Tenth maintained a steady rate of 
advance clearing the Boebe from a succpseion of hill featuies dominating the upper 
reaches of the Tiber. All this time the Fourth was moving stealthily forward, travell- 
ing “incognito” to the Adriatic to spearhead the Eighth Army’s all out attack on the 
Gothic Line. 

Opening with secrecy and speed behind a thin screen of Italian forces, the Fourth 
Indian Division struck the first blow at the Gothic Line near Cagli. Urbino was 
captured and the Foglia River reached on the night of 29/30 August, 1944. Putting 
to speedy nee in formation brought in by a patrol elements of this Division which 
bad caught the Jerry on the hop were firmly established 2,000 yards inside the 
Gothic Line ; the Division swung northwest, forced a bridgehead through the Marano 
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Breaking OF Gothic Line 

In the breakinf; of the Gothic Line the other two Indian Divisions also played 
a decisive part. Under the command of the Fifth Army the Eighth Indian Division 
went through Mount Giovi, crossed one more river—the Sieve— captured after a model 
attack Mount Verucka, and ended up by occupying a fortress feature called Femina 
Morta. The storming of the Gothic Line by the Eighth Indian Division was due to 
the tactical skill and dash of junior commanders, together with fine co-ordination of 
artillery, tanks and infantry. 

While in the ‘.mountains overlooking Bologna, the Division was called upon 
shortly afterwards to avert a menacing situation in the Rerchio valley in the West. 
Moving with maximum possible speed units of the Division went into action. Speak- 
ing of this operation Lieut-General Mark Clark said. “We sent the bulk of the Eighth 
Indian Division there. They held part of the line and jhelped to slop the German 
offensive.” 

Meanwhile, faced with another tough assignment the Tenth Indian Division 
kept moving against stubborn resistance eliminating the enemy from cliff after cliff, 
blazing trails for tanks, mules and jeeps. Going past Pietrolunga and Alpe di Catania, 
M. Filleto was taken in a frontal night attack after bayonets had clashed with 
machine-guns. Moving in a north-easterly direction Farneto was taken before parti- 
cipating in the battles of the Adriattc sector early in 1945. 

Gen. Mark Clark’s Tribute 

Altogether, the Indian jawan has covered himself with glory in the 
Battle of Europe. In the words of Lieut-Geneal Mark Clark, Commanding 
General, Allied Armies in Italy : “The achievements in combat of these 
Indian soldiers are noteworthy. They have carried on successfully in grim 
and bloody fighting against a tenacious enemy helped by terrain particularly favour- 
able for defence. No obstacle has succeeded in delaying them for long or in lower- 
ing their high morale or fighting spirit. 

•‘The bravery of Indian troops is attested by the battle honours and decorations 
awarded. The Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions will for ever be associated 
with the fighting for Cassino, the capture of Rome, the Arno Valley, the liberation of 
Florence and the breaking of the Gothic Line. I salute the brave soldiers of these 
three great Indian divisions.” 

RJ.N.’S Part in the Defeat of Germany 

Under the burning African sun. in the storm -swept Atlantic and in. the enemy- 
infested mediterranean, ships of the Royal Indian Navy have contributed gallantly to 
victory in the west. 

They helped to make the Mediterranean “Cunningham’s Pond”, played a large 
part in eliminating Axis influence in the Red Hea and Persian Gulf, and during the 
battle of the Atlantic escorted convoys and operated in U boat “killer groups’’. 

In 1940, a number of H.M.I. ships were placed under the Naval Commander- 
in-chief. East Indies, for service in the Red Sea, Gulf of Aden and Persian Gulf. 
During the dark days following the fall of France it was necessary for our forces to 
retire temporarily from British Somaliland, and in covering the troops’ withdrawal 
H.M.I. ships co-operated with the Royal Navy. The same vessels supported the 
combined operations which led to the reoccupation of the colony in 1941. Having 
escorted the assault force to the coast, the Navy reconnoitred the reef-strewn approach- 
es to Berbera and with a heavy bombardment silenced the Italian batteries. A 
lauding was made almost without opposition. 

During our troops’ advance into Eritrea, ships of the Royal Indian Navy co- 
operated in offensive action against enemy ports and coastal positions, conveyed men 
and supplies and swept for mines. H.M.I tS. Ratnagiri assisted in the landing at 
Mersa Taclai, and when the final assault on Massawa took place His Majesty’s Indian 
ships Hindustan, Indus Siwd Par vati formed part of the Naval force. 

H. M. I. Ships’ Part 

The entrance to the Italian Naval base was heavily mined, and H.M.I. ships 
helped in sweeping and buoying a channel through the mine-fields. In the first 
attempt to enter, one ship passed through two minefields and eventually steamed into 
a section where six mines were cut by the sweeps in a few seconds. A moment later 
one sweep was blown up and the other disabled. With unswept mines in front of her 
and six floating mines near her stern, she had anxious moments but managed to 
ease out of danger. A clearer passage was then found, and H.M.l.B. Hindustan 
triumphantly led the way into the captured port. Action against the enemy-held 
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base of Assab was largely undertaken by Ratnagiri while other H.M.I. 

ahipB joined in reducing Italian strong-holds elsewhere on the coast. In this way 
India's Navy helped to overthrow the Fascist regime in Italy's North-East African 
colonies— the first step towards its destruction in Italy itself* 

In the Persian Gulf operations, necessitated in August, 1941, by Nazi intrigues 
in Iran, British, Indian and Australian ships landed troops at Abadan and Bandar 
8hahpur. Royal Indian Navy officers and men helped to save seven out of eight 
axis merchant ships from being scuttled by their crews. Two Indian Naval Officers 
received the D.S.C., and three D.H.Ms. for ratings were among other awards to 
the R.I.N. Up to this stage in the war the R.I.N. had lost two ships in action, 
a small loss when the magnitude of the operations is taken into account. In both 
cases most of the ships' companies were saved. 

Several sloops built for India in the United Kingdom, including H.M.I.S. 
Jumna and Sutlej, were temporarily lent for service in the Atlantic from 1941 on. 
Escorting convoys through waters made hazardous by German submarines and air- 
craft, officers and men gained valuable experiences put to good use later in the 
Far East. Other H. M. 1. warships built in British ship-yards had their share of convoy 
work in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. The experiences of H. M. I. S. jK’wwuow 
and H.M.I.S. Kathiawar were typical. After a period in Scottish waters they 
spent six weeks on convoy duties to and from Gibraltar. At times they were 
less than 40 miles from the First Army front in Tunisia, where the Germans 
had a considerable number of aircraft with which they were bombing Allied 
ports and convoys. U-boats in wait along the North African coast had to be 
hunted, and Kumoon was officially credited with one submarine possibly damaged. 
These two warships thus represented the R. T. N. at the final liberation of North 
Africa, one of the turning points in the war against Germany. On proceeding 
to India they escorted more convoys, and on many occasions had to contend 
with the known presence of U-boats along their route. 

Sloops of India's Navy formed part of the screen of escorting warships for 
the Eighth Army when it landed on Sicily. They were there on “D” Day 
guarding our troops against attack by submarines and aircraft, and subsequently 
escorted convoys carrying reinforcements and supplies. One sloop was at sea for 
25 days except for a break of a few hours. During that time she made a double 
crossing of the Mediterranean, out into the Atlantic and back to a Levani port, 
a distance nearly one-third the way round the globe. While in Augusta harbour 
she helped to repel an air attack on the port. 

H.M.I.S. Kistna, another sloop built in the United Kingdom, was the principal 
anti-air-craft escort of the first convoy to be heavily attacked by glider bombs. 
Earlier, this same convoy had been assailed by a U-boat pack, and Kistna was 
officially credited with one U-boat “probably slightly damaged." 

Another sloop, H.M.I S. Oodavari, was a member of an Atlantic U-boat "killer” 
group which made itself famous for its toll of Germany’s underwater craft. On one 
occasion this group sank two U-boats and probably two others. H.M.I.S. Godavari 
was honoured by a visit from the King-Emperor while in British waters and after- 
wards led the Battle Fleet out on manoeuvres. 

Ships of India's Navy have thus been in the thick of the sea war in the West, 
and it is fitting to end with the tribute paid to the Service by Admiral Ramsay, 
the Allied Naval Coromander-in-Chief during the Normandy invasion. 

"In this war”. Admiral Ramsay said, "the Royal Indian Navy has 
worked side by side with the Royal Navy and the Navies of 
other countries. It has taken part in the battle of the Atlantic as well as serving 
in the seas around India. Although no ship of the Royal Indian Navy served under 
my command in the assault on German-occupied Europe, the Indian Navy has 
helped indirectly by its vigilance in other waters. 

"Once more the Navies have shown that control of the routes across the oceans 
bring victory and that failure to control them inevitably brings defeat, however 
carefully the aggressors may have prepared for war on land.” 

India’s War Finance — A Creditor Nation 

At the end of hostilities in Europe, India can look back with pride on her 
achievement in the field of war finance. She has borne the steadily increasing 
financial burden of the war, which has risen to nearly six times the peacetime level. 
The total expenditure charged to revenue in 1938-39, the immediate pre-war year, 
was Rs. 85.15 crores; for the year 1944-45 (Revised) it amounted to Rs. 512.65 
crores. Tltis burden at one time strained Indian economy almost to breaking point, 

37 
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But effective counter-meBBureB were adopted, which checked ihie dangerouB tendency 
and restored the economy to wartime equilibrium. 

In the beginning, reliance wbb placed mainly upon increased taxation to hnamce 
the war. Wartime borrowing was on the small side, but gradually took precedence. 
And aB Sir Jeremy Kaieman stated in his last two budget epeeches, borrowing has 
become the Bheet-anchor of India’s wartime finances, not only for securing funds 
to finance the war but also effectively to counter the forces of iiifiation. 

Role of Taxation 

The last two budgets can be characterised as anti-infiationary budgets, since 
the taxation and other financial measures adumbrated therein bad, as one of their 
main objects, the countering of the inflationary tendency in the first half of 19411. 
Price became more or less stabilised at comparatively lower levels in 1944, a 
tendency which still prevails. 

Direct taxation has begun to play an increasingly important role in the tax 
structure of India. The aggregate of taxes on income, including corporation tax, 
has increased from Rfl. 17.^8 crores in 1938-39 to Ks. 210 00 crores (Revhed) in 
1944-45, or a twelvefold increase. While the yield of customs revenue has, in spite 
of the imposition of a general surcharge of 20 per cent., decreased generally as a 
result of wartime difliculties of supply and import restrictions. 

Excise revenue has been buoyant. Not only has it cx})flnded but new sources 
have been tapped. In 1938-39, for instance, Uie yield of Central Excise duties 
amounted to Rs. 8.66 crores; in 1944-45, Ks. 39.07 crores (Revised). Cuslonis 
revenue showed an appreciable increase in 1944-45 and is ox])eccd to show subs- 
tantially better lesulls during the current financial yesr, the (stimate for 1945-46 
being Rs. 55.25 crores. 'J'his is i>artly because of the geneial easing of the shipping 
position and also because incLeasing imports of consumer goods have latteily 
become possible as one of the measures to counteract inflation. 

The total revenue derived during the war peiiod is indicated in the following 
table : 


Pre-War Year 
1938-39 
War Period 
1989-40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 (Revised) 


(l7i crores of Rs.) 
84.51 

94 57 
99.S8 
134.57 

176.88 
249.95 

356.88 


Total 1,112.73 

The total revenue realised during the first six years of war amounts to Rs. 
1,113 crores. If revenue had accrued at the rate of the peace-time level of Rs. 94.57 
crores a year, the aggregate for this period would have been Rs. 567 crores. The 
difference between these two figures — viz Rs. 546 crores — rej)reBents mainly the 
increase in wartime tax revenue, either due to natural expansion of revenue or to 
new measures of taxation. Thus, the aggregate revenue realised during the period 
has increased by about 100 per cent over the figure calculated for it on the basis 
of the pre-war level. 

It is difficult to tell how much of this increased revenue is due to natural 
expansion and how much to new taxation. After the adoption of the slab system, 
Income-tax has shown a progressive tendency. Moreover, expansion or business 
activities has brought in more assessees and more tax revenue from them. Similarly, 
Excise revenue has increased owing to increased industrial output. Taking these and 
other factors into consideration, one would not be far off the mark in assuming that 
at least two- thirds of the above amount represent the proceeds of extra taxation 
during and the rest normal growth of revenue in the war period. 

A brief account of the new taxation measures adopted during the war may 
now be given. In the 1940-41 budget, the Excess Profits Tax was introduced for 
the first time in the Indian tax system, the rate being 50 per cent. Other taxation 
measures adopted during the year were raising of the Sugar Excise and Import 
Duties from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. and raising the Petrol Tax, both Excise and 
customs, from As. 10 to As. 12 per gallon. A supplemantry budget was introduced 
in November, 1940. It provided for a 25 per cent surcharge on all taxes on income, 
including Super-tax and Corporation tax, and a limiud increase in poetgl and 
telegraph rates and telephone rentals. 
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The 1941-42 budget raised the Excess Profits Tax from 50 per cent, to 66J 
per cent. The Central surcharge of 25 per cent, on Income-tax and Super- tax was 
raised to 33i per cent. In the field oi indirect taxation, Excise duty on matches 
was doubled. A new Excise Duty of 10 per cent advalorem was introduced on 
pneumatic tyres and tubes. The alternative specific import duty on artificial silk 
yarn and thread was increased from 3 annas to 5 annas per lb. 

In 1942-43, the taxable iminimum for Income-tax purposes was reduced from 
Re. 2,000 per annum to Rs. 1,500. The surcharge on income-tax was raised from 
33jr per cent, to a scale which ran from 6 pies in the rupee on incomes between 

Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000 to 9 pies in the rupee on the next Rs. 5000, 1 anna 2 pies 

on the next Rs. 5,000 and 1 anna 3 pies on the balance over Rs. 15,000. The surcharge 
on the rate of Super-tax was raised to 50 per cent, and, at the same time. Corpora- 
tion Tax was raised to 1^ annas in the rupee. While E.P.T. was retained at the 

6G^ per cent, level, as an incentive to economy in business administration, the 

Government agreed to contribute an amount up to one-tenth of the E.P.T. paid to 
a reserve for the re-equipment of industry after the war, provided the assessee 
deposited double this amount. 

The main indirect taxation was the levy of an emergency surcharge of one- 
fifth on all Customs imports duties, the only exceptions being: (>) raw cotton, the 
duty on which had already been enhanced by 100 per cent, for a special purpose* 
(;t) petrol, the excise and customs duties on which were raised by 3 annas a gallon, 
and (iti) salt. The excise duties on silver and kerosene were equated to the new 
import duties and certain posts, telegraphs and telephone rates were further increased. 

In 1943-44, a number of measures were promulgated which had the dual 
purpose of bringing in more revenue and checking inflation. The surcharge on 
Income-tax was raised on incomes above Rs. 5,000 ; the effect of the change was to 
impose a surcharge amounting uniformly to 66^ per cent, over the basic rates of 
Income-tax. As regards super-tax the surcharge was increased uniformly by C pies 
in the rupee on slabs of income between Rs. 25,000 and Rs. lakhs. The resultant 
aggregate rates of super- tax, including surcharge, ran from two annas in the rupee 
on the lowest slab to 10^ annas on the top slab. Corporation tax was also raised 
by half an anna to two annas in the rupee. 

As regards indirect taxation, two new Excise duties were introduced, one on 
tobacco and the other on vegetable products. Tobacco excise was anticipated to 
yield a revenue of Rs. 10.50 crores during the first year. The duty on vegetable 
products was at the rate of Rs. 5 per cwt. and was expected to yield Rs. 100 lakhs. 
There were further increases in certain postal and telephone rates, anticipated to 
yield Rs. 120 lakhs. 

In a similar manner, the financial measures of 1944-45 were designed not only 
to increase the revenue for war and post-war needs but also to check inflation. To 
absorb surplus money, provision was made for advance payment of tax on incomes 
from which tax was not deducted at source. While no change was made in the 
E.P.T., the compulsory deposit proportion was increased to 19/64 of the tax in 
the cases of companies, and 17/(34 in other cases, which immoblised the entire 
excess profits remaning after E.P.T. had been paid thereon and income-tax and 
super-tax paid on the balance. 

Relief was given to persons whose incomes were below Rs. 2, COO by raising the 
taxable minimum from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000. On the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Ks. 
15,000 the surcharge was increased by 2 pies, from 16 to 18 pies over the basic rate 
of 24 pies; and on the balance above Rs. 15,000 it was increased by 4 pies, from 20 
to 24 pies over the basic rate of 30 pies. The super-tax was further increased by 
half an anna in respect of the surcharge on slabs between Rs, 35,000 and Rs. 2 
lakhs. Similarly, Corporation tax was increased by one anna to three annas; but a 
rebate of one anna in the rupee was given on so much of a company’s total income 
as was not distributed in dividends other than dividends payable at a fixed rate. 

In respect of indirect taxation, the Excise duty on tobacco was further 
increased so as to bring in an additional revenue of Rs. lO crores. Three new 
excise duties were levied, namely, on betel nut, coffee and tea, at annas two a pound. 

The total estimated additional revenue from all these sources amounted to Rs. 
23^ crores, while from the point of view of their anti-inflationary effect, the new 
measures were estimated to bring in approximately Rs. 90 crores. 

There was not much increase in taxation in 1945-46. The surcharge on slabs 
of income above Rs. 15,000 was increased by 3 pies, the estimated yield being about 
Rb. 4 crores. The Excise duty on the highest class of flue-cured tobacco was further 
raised at varying rates so as to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 360 lakhs, 
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Import duty on unmanufactured tobacco was also raised correspondingly to yield 
Bs. 240 lakns. There were a few changes in inland postal parcel rates and surcharge 
on trunk telephone calls and telegrams, anticipated to yield Bs. 135 lakhs. 

Principal Sources of Revenue 

The following table gives the principal sources of revenue (in crores of rupees) 
during the war period : 

Taxes on in- 
come other 


Years. 

Pre- War , — 

OuBtOIDB. 

Oentral 

Excise. 

Corporation 

Tax. 

than Corpora- 
tion Tax. 

Salt. 

1938-39 

War Period 

40'01 

8-66 

2*04 

16*24 

8*12 

1939-40 

45‘88 

6-62 

2*38 

16*99 

10*86 

1940-41 

37’80 

9-49 

4*14 

21*79 

7*67 

1941-42 

37’89 

13-15 

11*66 

32‘40 

9*20 

1942-43 

26-12 

12-76 

31*40 

54-36 

10*91 

1943-44 

26 67 

24-94 

61*28 

77*86 

8*34 

1944-45 

40‘00 

39-07 

106*11 

103*89 

9*30 


Customs touched a low level of Bs. 25 crores — about 40 per cent, below the 
pre-war level— in the very year in which a general surcharge of 20 per cent, was 
levied on all Customs duties. Except for a slight break in 1942-43, Central Excise 
has progressively expanded. Taxes on income, including Corporation Tax, show a 
spectacular rise — from Ea. 17 crores in 1938-39 to Bs. 210 crores in 1944-45. Salt 
has been more or lees steady. 

In addition to higher realisations from expanding revenues of new taxation, 
certain Commercial Departments of the Government, like the railways and the 
Posts and Telegraphs, have made substantial increased contribution to the general 
revenues. The following table, for instance, gives details of the net contribution (in 
crores of rupees) by the P. and T. and the Railways: 


Year 

Pre-War 

Posts and Telegraphs' 

Railways 

1938-39 

War Period 

.19 

1.37 

1939-40 

.89 

4.33 

1940-41 

1.25 

12.16 

1941-42 

3.41 

20.17 

1942-43 

4.52 

20.13 

1943-44 

9.03 

37 64 

1944-45 

9.82 

32.00 

Total 

28.44 

126.43 


Wartime Expenditure 


The aggregate expenditure charged to revenue during the first six war years 
i.e., from 1939-40 to 1944-45, amounted to Bs. 1,598 crores, details being as under 
(in crores of rupees): 

Pre-War 


1988-39 

86.15 

War Period 


1939-40 

94.57 

1940-41 

114.18 

1941-42 

147.26 

1942-43 

289.05 

1943-44 

439*85 

1944-45 (Revised) 

612.65 

Total 

1,597 56 


On the basis of the expenditure for the pre-war year 1938-39, the total expen- 
diture for the period should be Be. 511 crores; but the actual revenue expenditure 
was Bs. 1,598 crores, which represents a threefold increase or an increase of Bs. 
1,087 crores over that basic figure. This increase can be attributed to expenditure 
connected with the war, mainly Defence expenditure. 

Defence expenditure increased from Rs. 46.18 crores in 1938-39 to Bs. 397.23 
crores in 1944-45 (Revised). This represents more than an eightfold increase. The 
yearly details are as follows; 
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Defence Expenditure (Net) in eroree of Rs. 

Pre-War 

1938- 39 46.18 

War Period 

1939- 40 49.54 

1940- 41 73.H1 

1941- 42 103.93 

1942- 43 214.62 

1943- 44 358 40 

1944- 45 (Revised) 397 23 


Total 1,197 33 


The aggregate Defence expenditure amounted to Rb. 1,197 crores during the 
European war period On the basis of the pre-war level, the normal expenditure 
for this period would be Rs. 227 crores. 

It has been observed before that the increase during the war period in the 
aggregate revenue expenditure was Rs. 1,087 ciores. Of this the increase in Defence 
expenditure accounts for Rs, 920 crores; the rest, namely Rs. 167 crores, can be 
accounted for by increases in the expenditure on Civil Departments and the 

aggregate of other increases. The high-water mark of Defence expenditure viz., 
Rs. 397 crores — was reached in 1944-45. The estimates for the current year have 
been placed at the slightly lower figure of Rs. 394 crores. 

An innovation has been made from 1942-43 in the presentation of Defence 
expenditure. This has been divided into two portions, namely, revenue and capital. 
The figures given above represent revenue expenditure, while the capital portion 
was as follows: 

In crores of Rs. 

1942- 43 52.51 

1943- 44 37.46 

1944- 45 (Revised) 59.41 

The capital portion consists ot expenditure of a capital nature against most of 
which tangible and valuable assets are held. 

The total Defence expenditure brought to account in Indians books is much 
more than what is indicated by the above figures. A substantial portion of this 
total expenditure has been borne by His Majesty's Government under what is 
known as the Financial Settlement, concluded between the Government of India and 
His Majesty^s Government in 1939 regarding the allocation of total Defence 
expenditure brought to account in India’s books between the two Governments. 
This total amounted to Rs. 2,722 crores till the end of 1944-45 of which India’s 


share was Rs. 1,198 crores and 
details. (In crores of rupees); 

H.M.G.’s 

Rs. 1,374 crores. 

Following are the 

Year, Total Defence Expenditure. 

India’s Share. 

H.M.G.’s Share 

1939-40 

54 

60 

4 

1940-41 

127 

74 

53 

1941-42 

298 

104 

194 

1942-43 

573 

215 

306 



+ 52* 


1943-44 

774 

368 

378 



+ 38* 


1944-45 

896 

397 

439 

(Revised) 


60* 



iotal 2,722 1,1985 1,348 1,374 

- 1 - 160 )* 

In addition to the above share of the total Defence expenditure* brought to 
account in India’s books, H. M. G. have incurred capital expenditure amounting to 
crores of rupees in implementing the recommendations of the Chatfield Committee. 
They have further undertaken to supply India, without charge, large quantities of 
aeroplanes, guns and other equipment required in connection with the expansion of 
India’s air force and army. The total value of such free supplies cannot be readily 
estimated, but certainly runs into many millions of rupees. 

Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid 

From 1942, India has been admitted to the benefits of the Lend-Lease of the 
XJ. S. A. along with the United Kingdom and other members of the Commonwealth. 

* iV.i?,--These figures represent Defence Capital Expenditure. 
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To ensure that India participated to the fullest possible extent in these facilities, an 
Indian Purchasing Mission was established in the United States. India received or 
is receiving from America, under Lend-Lease, medical stores, ordnance stores, motor 
vehicles and spares, steel, provisions, lubricants, machine tools, machinery, electrical 
equipment. A.R.P. stores, radio sets, oil pipeline and machinery, ferro alloys, loco- 
motives, dock and harbour equipment, aircraft parts, chemicals, scientific instru- 
ments, etc. India is giving Reciprocal Aid to American forces stationed in India. 
Although she has not entered into a Mutual Aid Agreement with the U. B. A., as 
other members of the United Nations have done, she has wholeheartedly accepted the 
principle of mutual aid and is giving all possible help. The goods and services relating 
to this aid take, broadly speaking, the following three main forme : 

(1) Reciprocal Aid to U.B. forces in India in the shape of rations, clothing, 
ordnance and other stores, the constructon of accommodation, airfields and 
connected works and the provision of transportation, communications and 
maintenance facilities of various kinds. 

(3) Reciprocal Aid to U. B. shipping using Indian ports in the shape of port 
dues of all kinds, ship repairs, etc. 

(3) Available raw materials and available foodstuffs such as tea, requiied by 
the U.B. Government directly for war purposes. 

The total amount of supplies and services made to India under Lend-Lease 
arrangements up to the end of 1944-43 is esiimated at Rs. 315 crores ; the value of 
those which India, but for Lend Lease, would have had to provide at her own expense 
is roughly Hs. 150 crores. The amount of Reciprocal Aid which India hasrendeitd 
to the U.B.A. is about Rs. ILM croiesfrom the beginning of the war up to the end ot 
1944-45. The table (below) gives the Revenue and Expenditure (met from Revenue) 
position during the war period : 

During the war period, the total deficit on Revenue account amounted to Rs. 
477 crores, which was mainly met by borrowing. Borrowing has thus played a large 
part in financing the war. Total borrowings from the beginning of the war to the 
end of January, 1945, aggregated to Rs. 833 crores. I'ho cheap money policy, which had 
succeeded in the pre-war years, was continued during the war period, and wartime 
borrowings have been on a 3 per cent basis. 

Different types of loans were floated to suit the needs of difierent types of in- 
vestors — short-term, medium dated and long-term loans. Special efforts were made 
to tap the resources of the small investor. Mention should be made in this connec- 
tion of the 12-Year National Bavings Certificates, which cairy a slightly higher rate 
of interest with a view to attracting thereby these investors. 

Kllbrts to stimulate small savings met with a good response from the public, 
thanks to the active co-operation of the Fiovincial Governments and non-otlicial 
organisations. The results are reflected in the net deposits in the Post Office Bavings 
Bank Accounts and the 12-year National Savings Ceitificates. Net investments in 
these and other forms of small savings continue at the satisfactory rate of about Rs. 

3 crores a month. 


REVENUK 4ND EXPENDITURE 

( In croreg of Rs. ) 

1938-39 1939'40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-46 

(Revised) 


Revenue 


Principal Heads of Revenue 
Other Miscellaneous Sources 

76*11 

84*09 

82*01 

106*16 

136*57 

191‘61 

301*32 

of Revenue 

Net contribution of P. & T. 

8*34 

8*06 

16*39* 

12*23 

26*66 

31-27 

40*80 

to General Revenues 

Net contribution of Railways 

•19 

*89 

1*26 

3*41 

4*62 

9-03 

9*32 

to General Revenues 

1*37 

4*83 

12*16 

20*17 

20*13 

87‘64 

32*60 


86-01 97'36 111*81 141-96 187*78 269*45 883-44 

Deduct share of income- 

tax payable to Provinces 1*60 2*79 4*16 7*39 10*90 19*60 26*66 


84*61 94*67 *10T6& 134*67 176*88 249*95 366*88 


Total Revenue 
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Expenditure (From Revenue) 

Defence Services (Net) 45-18 49*54 73*61 103-93 214*62 358*40 397*23 

Civil Expenditure 38*97 45*03 40*57 43*33 74*43 81*45 116*42 


Total Expenditure (From 

Revenue) 85*15 94 67 114*18 147 26 289*06 439*86 612*65 


Deficit *64 ... 6*53 12*69 112*17 189*90 155 77 

•Includes 7*77 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund. 

The fioatinp; debt, which was Rs. Ill crores at the end of 1943 44, stood at Rs. 
93 crores on January 31, 1945. The Government’s ways and means position, from 
the strictly budgetary point of view, must be regarded as comfortable. 

Government’s effort to absorb surplus funds has also been successful. BurfJus 
money has been immobilised not only through borrowing but through compulsory 
deposits, mainly relating to E.P. T. and the system of Tay as-You-Earn’ relating to 
income-tax. Although a substantial measure of success has been achieved in the 
diiection of closing the inflationary gap, the problem still exists, as 8ir Jeremy 
Kaisman pointed out in his last budget speech, and, judging from recent indications, 
may call for increased vigilance and control. 

At the end of 1944-45, the total Public Debt of India (interest bearing obliga- 
tions) amounted to Rs. 1,799 crores. This was covered by interest-yielding assets to 
the extent of l,004 crores. It was further covered to the extent of Ks. 312 cioies by 
cash and securities held on Treasury account. Ihe balance of inteiest-bcaring obli- 
gations not covered by any of the above assets thus amounted to only Rs. 483 crores. 

India— A Crkditor Nation 

One of the outstanding results of the war is the emergence of India aa a 
creditor nation. From the debtor position which she had long occupied previous to 
the war, this change was rendered possible by the acquisition of large sterling 
balances in the U. K. as a result, fiist, of her increased favourable balance of trade 
during wartime with the U. K. and other countries which is cleared through sterling : 
secondly, of the military expenditure incurred on behalf of H.M.G. and other United 
Nations for which payment is made in sterling ; and thirdly, of a number of mis- 
cellaneous items of expenditure made by the Government of India on behalf of H.M.G. 
which are refunded by sterling credits. The required rupee finance was arranged 
through the Reserve Rank of India. 

Sterling thus acquired soon accumulated at a rapid pace and attained big 
proportions and it was resolved, with the co-operation of H. M. G., compulsory to 
repatriate this sterling debt. The Debt amounted to Rs. 396.60 crores before the war 
(1938-39) ; it is now barely Rs. 14 crores, consistiug of securities which do not come 
under the vesting orders of either India or the U. K. In lieu of the sterling debt, 
India has accumulated sterling balances which stood at Rs. 1,363 crores on March 
30, 1945. The repatriation of the sterling debt has immeasurablyli’Strengthened India's 
economic structure and raised her status. The real gain to the country lies in the 
liquidation of external obligations, which may have pioved an embairassment in the 
future, and their replacement by internal debt. India has completed the transition 
from a debtor to a creditor country in a very short time and liquidated within the 
brief space of three years accumulation over decades of its public indebtedness to the 
United Kingdom. 

The sources of supply of sterling and its disposal up to the end of January, 
1945 are shown in the following table : 

Crores of Rs. 


1. Sterling Assets held by Reserve Bank, August, 1939 64 

2. Sterling purchased by the Reserve Bank up to January, 1945 633 

3. Sterling Payments by H.M.G. ... 1,246 


Total 1,942 

4. Sterling amounts involved in repatriation 400 

6. Other sterling commitments ... 238 

6. Sterling holding of Reserve Bank at the end of January 1945 1,304 


Total 1.942 

In the disposal of the sterling balances, the sterling debt repatriation scheme has, 
of course, play^ a notable part. A few other methods were also employed with the 
same object in view, the important ones being : 
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Funding the Railway annuities and redemption of 
Railway debenture stock : £62 million ; 

2 . Purchase of company managed Railways ; £28 million ; 

3 . Repayment of Ghatfield Debt : £8^ million , and 

4. Conclusion of an agreement with H.M.G. regarding 

the allocation during the war of non-effective charges : £l5 million. 

Utilisation, in the post-war period, of the sterling balances which have accumulated 
to India’s credit has now become an important question. Sir Jeremy Raisman had 
preliminary talks with H.M.G.’s Treasury officials during his visit to the U.K. last 
year. These conversations were necessarily directed towards exploring the back- 
ground for future discussion and ths indication of a suitable time-table for more 
definite negotiation. 

International Monetary Conference 

A delegation from India consisting of Sir Jeremy Raisman, the then Finance 
Member (Leader), Sir C. D. Deshmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. Dr. 
Sir Theodore Gregory. Economic Adviser to the Government of India, Sir Shan- 
mukham Chetty and Mr. A. D. Shroff (with Dr. Madan of the Reserve Bank as 
Secretary) attended the International Monetary Conference, held at Bretton Woods 
in July, 1944, to consider the International Monetary Fund proposals ( previously 
circulated to the United Nations) and proposals for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Bank. The Indian delegation pressed for partial multilateral clearing or war 
balances through the machinery of the Fund, in the interests alike of promoting 
economic development of backward countries and assisting the broad objectives of the 
Fund to secure the expansion of multilateral trade. The I'roposal, however, was nega- 
tived by the Conference, primarily on the ground of the limited size of the Fund in 
relation to the magnitude of the war balances The question, therefore, remains one for 
settlement in direct negotiation with the U. K. The report of the delegation will be 
placed before the Central Legislature in due course. The conclusions of the Con- 
ference will be reviewed in the light of the action taken on them by the chief 
member countries concerned, in particular by the IT.8.A. and the U. K. 

Problems connected with the financing of post-war social and economic develop- 
ment plans of the country are engaging the attention of Government. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman stated in his 1944 budget speech that, granting the maintenance by con- 
certed international effort of full production and employment, a reasonably rapid rate 
of demobilisation and a determination on the part of Governments to utilise to the 
full the taxable capacity of the country, after one or two deficit years, revenue 
surpluses rising to the order of Rs. 100 crores per annum could be expected in the 
fourth or fifth year after the war. 

With all-out borrowing continued in accordance with the technique developed 
during the war, he said, it was possible to visualise total resources approximating 
Rs. 1,000 crores, for the purpose of financing post-war plans, during the first effec- 
tive quinquennium after the war. This excluded any direct private investment, 
which was estimated at another Rs. 500 crores during the same period by the Second 
Report of the Reconstruction Committee of Council. There were, besides, the 
resources of Provincial and States Government. 

Sir Jeremy was of the opinion that estimates for subsequent 5-year periods 
could be related to the actual results of the first quinquennium in a sort of geometric 
progression. He emphasised that sound finance was necessary for proper planning. 
Individual schemes should be designed to be as remunerative as possible and priority 
should be given to those schemes which could contribute directly to an increase in 
material wealth and prosperity and thereby reinforce the public revenue. 

In his last budget speech. Sir Jeremy further elaborated his views on problems 
of post-war finance. He indicated the following possible additional sources of post- 
war taxation : 

(1) Estate Duty on property other than agricultural property. 

(2) Agricultural income-tax. 

(3) Customs receipts may soar to unprecedented heights in the immediate post- 
war period. They may decline thereafter but will remain buoyant for a 
number of years. But with the growing industrialisation of the country, 
this source of revenue can hardly be expanded and may even appreciably 
contract. 

(4) Increasing reliance on Central Excise and 

(5) Expansion of the sales to turnover tax. 



The Political Conferences 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee— New Deihl— 20tli & 2 1 at. January 1945 

India’s Fotdrb Constitution 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha met 
at ISew Delhi on the 20th & 2l8t. January 1945 and decided to send a delegation to 
Great Britain, U. 8. A., U. S. 8. K. and China to “counteract the anti-Hindu 
and anti- Indian propaganda which is being carried on in England, America and 
other countries and to educate public opinion in the said countriee on right 
linea with special reference to the ideology of the Hindu Mahasabha.” The 
President was authorised to nominate the personnel of the delegation. 

The Committee reviewed the present political situation and reiterated that there 
could be ^^no Hindii-Muslim settlement in Bindusthan without reference to and 
without the consent of the Hindu Mahasabha and that the Mahasabha is the only 
representative organisation competent to speak on behalf of the Hindus and to 
safeguard their rights and interests.” 

The resolution, inter-aha, said ; “The Working Committee views with great 
concern the attempts that are being made in some quarters for the appeasement of 
the Muslim League by the suirender of the just rights and interests of the Hindus. 
The Hindus will not accept any composite government which will give undue 
weightage or disproportionate strength to the Muslims or other minorities in excess 
of what their proportions in the population justify. 

The Working Committee demands dissolution of the present legislatures both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre which have long outived their terms and have 
ceased to be representative of public opinion in the country. The Committee 
demands the election of fresh legislatures and the formation of representative gov- 
ernments at the Centre and in the provinces and urges steps to be taken for 
convening a Constituent Assembly for framing the constitution of Free Hindusthan.” 

Three other resolutions passed by the Working Committee directed the Provincial 
Sabhas to “preach and propagate the ideology of the Mahasabha and make a drive 
for enrolment and mobilise in particular the Kisan and Labour populations in their 
areas,” requested the Governor-General to commute the death sentence of Chimur and 
Ashti prisoners; and deplored ”tbe state of afTairs in Hyderabad 8tate with regard 
to the export and import trade and distribution of foodstuffs in the State and urged 
the Government of India to make proper investigation.” 

Dr. Mukherjeb Explains Mahasabha Stand 

The fundamental difference between the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha 
was explained by Dr. Shyama Prosad Mook^rjee at a press conference on the 2lBt. 
January. Dr. Mookerjee said : ''Our fundamental difference with the Congress is that 
we refuse to surrender on the basic principle of India’s integrity nor do we Bubscribe 
to pandering to intransigent communalism.” 

Dr. Mookerjee referred to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s move to forge a “fresh Congress 
League settlement” and expressed the opinion that the Hindu-Muslim problem 
would never be solved by the spokesmen of the Congress bartering away the rights 
of the Hindus and agreeing to increased percentage of representation to the Muslim 
League in the Central and Provincial Governments. The Hindu Mahasabha president 
commended the draft constitution framed by the Mahasabha and the decisions taken 
by the Bilaspur session to the Indian public. 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said : “The resolutions adopted at the Bilaspur session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha on the Indian political situation and the future constitu- 
tion are of a far-reaching character and their significance requires to be explained 
to all sections of the people. The stand of the Hindu Mahasabha is wholly con- 
sistent with our national welfare and advancement and gives the fullest scope to 
all classes and sections of the people to develop themselves according to their just 
rights and potentialities. We stand for one united and undivided India and there can 
be no compromise on this issue. We recognise that the provincial boundaries may 
have to be readjusted on cultural and linguistic basis but there must be a central 
government in India having paramount powers, lhat government will be the residu- 
ary legatee in the constiluticn.” Eeferring to the draft cenatitution Dr. Mcokeijee 
said: “The Hindu Mahasabha dees not staid fer any narrow communal and 
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Bectarian advantages. We envisage a free India where the rights of man and the 
right of citizenship will be fully respected and protected and citizenship will not be 
dependent on the practice of profession of any particular religion. The constiiution 
will be based on adult suffrage—one man, one vote— and ]oint electorate. There may 
be reservation of seats if minorities so desire it, but it should be on population 
basis. Further, the constiiution shall guarantee the protection of religious and cul- 
tural rights of all, including the minorities. 1 ask our critics to analyse any 
constitution in the world and they will be satisfied that the constitution we have 
outlined is based on the truest principle of democracy and freedom. We have not 
shirked the economic issue and the fundamental rights of a free Indian citizen have 
been fully guaranteed in the constitution. Ours is not an utopian scheme. We 
have recognised the existence of the minorities’ problem in India and we have 

P rovided adequate safeguards for their religion, language and culture.*’ Explaining 
is difierences with the Congress, the Mahasabha President said: **Our fundamental 
difference with the Congress is that we refuse to surrender on the basic principle of 
India’s integrity nor do we subscribe to pandering to intransigent communalism. 
We must have the courage to face stern reality that the Congress policy of 
appeasement has merely widened the breach between Hindus and Muslims, has 
weakened the national resistance and has gravely jeopardised the legitimate rights of 
Hindus as such. The C. R. Formula, though powerfully backed by Gandhi ji, failed 
to produce any result as it was nothing but a compromise with an untruth. 
*'We hear again of a move for a fresh Congress-League settlement through the 
efforts of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, though the detailed plans are not officially known to 
us. Let me say this unhesitatingly that the Hindii-Muslim problem will never be 
solved by the spokesmen of the Congress bartering away the rights of the Hindus 
and agreeing to increased percentage of representation to the Muslim League in 
the Central and Provincial Governments either on a higher basis than their popu- 
lation justifies or on a scale higher than what Muslims are en tilled to even under 
the present constitution. Hindii-Muslim settlement can only be achieved by Hindus 
and Muslims as such and not between a party swayed by communal passions alone 
utterly oblivious of the country’s welfare and another that owes its strength and 
popularity to Hindu support but openly declares that it does not represent the 
Hindu community. “We have offered a just and fair basis for a political settlement 
between Hindus and Muslims. If Hindu opinion is correctly and widely mobilised 
there will be no occasion for any non-Muslim organisation to run after the Muslim 
League for a temporary and patched up solution. The Muslim community is 
bound to discover the folly and unwisdom of its own leaders and come to an 
agreement with the Hindus on a just and equitable basis. It is clear to-day that 
British Government will not easily part with power in India. Our goal is complete 
independence for India. The present constitution stands suspended in the majority 
of Indian Provinces and the executive government at the Centre owes no responsi- 
bility to any elected legislature.” 

Welcoming Mr. Rajagopalacbari’s suggestion regarding the implementation of 
the Federal scheme, Dr. Mookerjee said: “Although we have differed fundamen- 
tally from Mr. Rajagopalachari, 1 welcome his latest suggestion that the Federation 
Scheme under the Government of India Act of 1935 should be brought into action 
immediately. Let me state here unequivocally that this cannot be an end in itself. 
India’s right of complete political liberty is irresistible and must be achieved at 
any cost, but it is of fundamental importance to recognise that the present Fascist- 
cum-bureaucratic regime in India must cease as soon as possible and also the 
present constitution must not be allowed to function only to keep the Muslim 
League in power in some parts of India, acting detrimentally to the interests of 
Hindus aim to the national cause itself Our demand is that constitutional 
government should function in India even in a restricted manner as envisaged in 
the Government of India Act of 1935, but only as a first step towards the fuller 
advance for achieving full Indian freedom. Let the present legislature in the 
Centre and in the Provinces be dissolved and, on the basis of the newly elected 
legislature the entire constitution embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1935 function in the Centre and in the Provinces as a preliminary step for fram- 
ing the constitution of a free India. We put the British Government to this acid 
test and let us see bow they respond.” 

In conclusion. Dr. Mookerjee said : ‘T confidently ask my countrymen to study 
the plan and programme ol the Hindu Mahasabha as outlined in the Bilaspur 
aession and extend to it its fullest support and co-operation. Freedom will not come 
as a gift from any foreign country nor will it follow patched up agreement based ou 
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blind policy of surrender to communal fanaticism. The Mahasabha aims at mobilis- 
ing true nationalist opinion throughout the country, and the country’s freedom and 
real communal harmony can be achieved only if this campaign is successful with 
the goodwill and support of as large sections of the Indian people as possible. 

**By a strange and powerful combination of reactionary elements, both in the 
country and abroad, the true voice of India is to-day sought to be choked but believ- 
ing as 1 do in the righteousness of our cause, no power can either crush the Hindus 
or resist India’s claim for freedom only if we ourselves realise our own strength and 
unite for achieving our national goal.” 

Working Committee — Calcutta — 12th May 1945 
Sapru Proposals Criticised 

The Working Commitee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at its meeting in 
Calcutta on the 12th May 1946 adopted a resolution expressing satisfaction at the 
termination of the war in Europe but adding that until India was declared independ- 
ent she could not wholeheartedly participate in the victory celebration. 

The resolution demanded ''the liberation of Hindusthan from alien bondage 
both political and economic as an essential sine qua non for world peace and the 
establishment of world order based on justice and humanity.” 

The resolution further called upon the representatives of the Great Powers to 
demonstrate to the world that the blood and sacrifice of Indians would lead to the 
liberation of their own motherland and mark the end of the period of subjection and 
exploitation. 

By another resolution the Committee repudiated “the vicious principle of parity 
of representation between caste Hindus and Muslims as recommended by the Sapru 
Committee in the Constitution -making body Legislature and Executive Council as 
the same is unjust, unfair, and destructive of the fundamental principle of demo- 
cracy and nationalism.” *‘Such a proposal,” added the resolution, ‘‘is the outcome of 
an attitude of pathetic submission to the policy of appeasement in order to placate 
the intransigent commiinalism of the Pakisthanists. The Hindu Mahasabha re- 
affirms the principle that the constitution of free Hindusthan should be based on the 
democratic principle of 'one man one vote’, with adequate protection of the religion 
and culture of minorities.’’ 

The Committee also expressed the view that the proposal to divide the caste 
Hindus and the scheduled castes would widen and perpetuate cleavage and was 
calculated to bring about the disintegration of the Hindus. 

The BengeJ Hindu Sabha Conference 

Jalpalgnri — 24th. and 25th. February 1945 

The All-Bengal Hindu Sabha Conference held its two-day session at Jalpaiguri 
on the 24th. & 25th. February 1945 and adopted half a dozen resolutions on political 
and other problems including Pakistan and the administration of the Bengal 
Ministry. Mr. Khaparde moving the resolution on Pakistan, appealed to the people to 
make up their mind not to want Pakistan and resist the Pakistan proposal by all 
means. He warned that a civil war might arise in case this was brought into 
being. 

Mr. N, C. Chatter jee moved the resolution on the political programme and 
said, “We have our differences with the Congress and the League, but Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues should know that we are agreed on one point, that India must 
not continue to be subjected to domination and exploitation.” 

Enumerating various charges against the League Ministry in Bengal, the Con- 
ference demanded its dissolution and requested His Excellency the Governor to hold 
general elections without delay. It added that, “the Ministry had aggravated the 
untold miseries and sufferings of the people of this Province by bungling the admini- 
stration during the famine and its aftermath failed to check profiteering and hoarding 
or to supply essentials of life and interfered with the religious rights of the Hindus,’’ 
The chargee included, "reckless extravagance’’, and “administration on communal 
and party lines”. 

The Conference by another resolution reiterated its demand for recognition of 
Hindusthan as an independent Btate freed from fetters of British imperialism and 
called upon the Hindus to implement the resolutions passed at the Bilaspur session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha on the Free Hindusthan constitution and funda- 
mental rights of citizens. 

Protesting against the proposed Bengal Secondary Education Bill, the Conference 
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demanded eeparate boards for both secondary and primary education, for the Hindus 
and others and also allotment of adequate financial grants, if the Ministry persisted 
on proceeding with the Bill. 

The Conference condemned the agitation alleged to have been launched by the 
Muslims and the Muslim League Ministry against the line system in Assam and 
demanded that uncontrolled immigration of Bengal settlers in Assam be stopped. 

While protesting against the Draft Hindu Code, the Conference did not express 
the view that the Hindus should maintain an attitude of adherence to the status quo 
but opposed interference with the Hindu religious and social customs by a legislature 
set up under a constitution designed to maintain domination of alien interests. 

No fundamental changes, according to the Conference, should be introduced in 
the Hindu Law until there was a referendum of Hindus and a legislature was 
elected with the mandate on the vital issue of the Hindu Code. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee^ President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
inaugurating the Conference called upon all peoples and parties who believed in the 
goal of a free and united India, in which all would enjoy equal rights of citizenship, 
to come forward at this supreme crisis in the history of the country and 'create a 
public opinion which bureaucrats or empire-builders would not dare resist. “There 
can be no permanent peace in the civilised world with India as a slave country,” he 
said and added : “but India will attain her goal not by receiving gifts from the 
imperial table : she must wrung her dues from the unwilling hands of her masters”. 
Declaring that the Hindu-Muslim problem would never be solved by surrendering to 
the intransigent communal demands of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Mookherjee said : “The mis- 
chievous efforts of Mr. Kajagopalachari which received great prominence due to the 
support of Gandhiji have been condemned by all right-thinking persons throughout 
India belonging to different parties and viewpoints.” 

The AU'Frontier Political Conference 

lat. Session— Peshawar — 2tst, to 23rd. April 1945 

The first All-Frontier Political Conference since August 1942, opened in 
Peshawar on the 2l8t. April 1945 within one month of the assumption of otiice by 

the Congress in the N. W. F. P. Dr. Syed Mahmud presided. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud's Address 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, presiding over the conference, said that he was sure that 
Dr. Khan Habib had formed the Ministry to serve the poor kisans and mazdoors of 
the Frontier Provinces and not for the love of any Ministry itself. He was a brave 
man. The Ministry was not a big thing for the Congress and the moment he 
realised that he could not serve his people. Dr. Khan Sahib would leave it at once. 
His very first action was to launch a fight against corruption. Dr. Mahmud paid 
a tribute to the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and said that the Frontier 
people under his great and eelfiess leadership bad played a glorious part in freedom's 
battle and had written an epic in the non-violent struggle. He said that the 

Frontier people had always been in the vanguard of the struggle for freedom and 

when it came they will be its defenders too. Dr. Syed Mahmud said that Hindus 
and Muslims could not be two nations. For several centuries past they had 
developed great social and cultural contact. Efforts had been made to divide them 
but now proofs were coming to show that under Moghul rulers Hindus and Muslims 
lived very amicably. Dr. Mahmud referred to Lord Wavell's mission to London 
and hoped that he had not gone on a pleasure trip or to consider the fate of post- 
war Germany. He said that it would be the greatest blunder on the part of Lord 
Wavell and other British statesmen if they did not settle India's question to the 
satisfaction of the Indian people. India iwas bound to be free. If India was not 
freed, then the seeds of another war would already have been laid in the midst of 
the present one. Referring to the events of 1942. Dr. Mahmud said that those who 
thought that the Congress was weakened or dead through repression were living in 
a fool's paradise. He added that the Congress was very much alive and kicking. 

Khan Ghaffar Khan's Speech 

Clarifying his policy and programme in the light of the present circumstances 
in the N. W. F. P., Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan addressing the conference said: Com- 
plete Independence for India is our final aim, but our programme may change to 
achieve our objects, as in the army, a general advance or retreat according to the 
varying situation in the field. If we have not achieved our object so far, I am 
9 ure, we will be daily coming nearer to it." Proceeding, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
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Baid : ‘‘This country does not only belong to the Khudai Khidmatgars, but equally 
to all of UB, When we wish to enjoy the fruits of freedom, all of us should make 
necessary sacrifices as the Red tShirts have done. 1 am personally a man of 
action, and do not believe in either talks or prayers. Our strength is not yet 
finished, but we shall have to exert in order to eradicate the apparent sluggishness 
which had taken root. 

{Speaking in Pushtu, Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan said : *'Our achievements 
will directly be proportionate to the courage and sacrifices of the people. There 
is no defeat in non-violence and only the vanquished fail to understand the real 
meaning of this word. I am a revolutionary and not a pailiamentarian. Ho, 1 do 
not attach much importance to the formation of a Ministry. I am not in favour of 
Assembly elections. 1 have already declared that I am not enamoured of the present 
constitution under the 1935 Act, as it lacks real power. When 1 was told that a 
parliamentary party can serve the people of N. W. F. P, in a better way, I did not 
like to stand in its way. It is also my conviction that no Government with such 
limited powers can run smoothly for a long time. But as I myself believe in social 
service, let them also have their chance to serve the people of this province.” 

Resoluilons— Faith in Gandiiiji Reaffirmed 

The conference adopted a resolution declaring complete faith in the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and assured him that the Frontier people would carry out hia 
Constructive Programme The resolution declared that the voice of Mahatma Gandhi 
was the voice of all India and that the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi was the opinion 
of the entire country. 

'J'he resolution further pledged Gandhiji the support of the Fiontier people and 
stated the under his instruction and guidance, the Frontier people would consider 
no sacrifice too great for the cause of the country’s freedom. 

Demand for National Government 

A demand for a National Gevernment at the Centre responsible to the Central 
Legislature and the immediate release of national workers, was pressed through a 
resolution passed unanimously at the Conference. The following is the full text of 
the resolution : 

"Now that the European war is coming to an end and the attention of the 
world is turning towards peace after the war, it is the desire of the war-worn world 
that a new order should be set up in which small or big nations can live a life of 
peace and equality and that no powerful nation can resort to aggression against any 
small nation. 

"This Conference warns the Allied Powers in General and particularly the 
British Government that no world organisation for peace would ever be successful 
until the millions of Indian people are contented and India is a completely free 
nation. 

**Tbis Conference is of the opinion that as an immediate step towards Indian 
freedom, all the national workers now in prison be forthwith released and a National 
Government be set up in the Centre responsible to the Central Legislature". 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s Speech 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desat^ moving the resolution in a sixty-minutes oration in 
English* said that the assumption of ofiice by Dr. Khan Sahib was in way a reversal 
of the Congress policy. It was to show that the real representatives of the people 
were entitled to govern. He added that Dr. Khan Hahib undertook the responsibility 
of the Government so that corruption and mal-administration might be removed from 
the Frontier Province. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referring to the latter part of the resolu- 
tion on National Government said: "It is true that there are now proposals before 
His Majesty’s Government for the formation of an Interim Government at the Centre. 
1 hope these will be accepted by Britain and approved by our friends whom we 
certainly desire to be among us to assist in the solution. But if such a Government 
is formed. Britain has got to declare that the Government or its representatives will 
in all world affairs, conferences and organisations, be equal to the representatives of 
the other Governments and will act as if India were completely free to come to its 
decisions and to act accordingly.” Mr. Desai referred to the resolution passed by the 
conference expressing complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, and said: “Mahatma Gandhi and Badshah Khan are undoubtedly the 
source of inspiration and courage and hope of the people of this country and while, 
therefore, the ideal which they aim at must be the ultimate objective, in the world as 
it is now constituted, some immediate steps have got to be taken conformable to the 
existing human natures and human institutions. Therefore, in that lesser sphere^ we 
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have got to act in the best interest of the country and our activities are really to co- 
ordinate parts of the whole.** 

Mr. Desai referred to the place of parliamentary activity in the Congress pro- 
gramme of work and said : '*1 do not conceive there is anything inferior in what is 
sometimes described as Parliamentary activity for, after all, when we are free we 
shall have to have Parliamentary activity to govern overselves through our own 
institutions. Hence we shall continue to work in complete co-operation and under- 
standing. Let us not be too critical ; we are passing though a crisis, it is time that 
India takes responsibility at the Centre even though with'.restricted powers so that 
we may find true representatives to the Peace Conference.** Mr. Desai next dealt 
with the question of assumption of ofiice by Dr. Khan Sahib. He said : S*The 
immediate situation in this Province calls for a few words. It does not involve any 
issue as to the general policy of the Congress because in the immediate past before 
Dr. Khan Sahib assum^ office, Section 93 of the Government of India Act was not 
in operation. Therefore, the only question is which of the elected members are men 
in whom the Province has confidence and men who will govern the Province in the 
interests of the people without oppression and without corruption. It is not a Hindu- 
Muslim issue because the majority of the Province is Muslim and Mussalmaus from 
among themselves have to find out persons who command the confidence of the 
majority of the House and naturally, such persons have the right to govern the 
province. The present Ministry has accepted office not as a job but as a duty 
which in any free country will be the obligation of those whom the people elect to 
represent them in the Legislature.’* Mr. Desai then referred to that part of 
the resolution which relates to the new world order and said: "The answer to 
this question derives its full support from the posthumous message of the late presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ])arti(‘ularly freedom from fear and freedom from greed. The domina- 
tion of half of the world by the other half has got to go if there has to be freedom 
from fear, for fear involves subjection and subjection involves in addition to tyranny 
and exploitation. Therefore, if there is genuine application of the principle of free- 
dom from fear and freedom from greed, all subject races have got to be free.** 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyuin^ the only elected member of the Central Assembly from 
the Frontier Province and Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, speaking on the 
resolution, demanded unconditional release of political prisoners. He said that 
their imprisonment was a complete repudiation of the claims of Britain and her 
Allies that they were fighting for the preservation of the democratic rule. He 
deplored that the British propaganda machine was working at full speed in America 
to convince public opinion there that the Indian people were incapable of being 
invested with sovereign righis in view of their acute differences. He said that the 
Congress-Loagne coalition in the Central Assembly was inflicting crushing defeats 
on the Government and this should be an eye-opener to the world and convince 
it that the Indian people were not so divided as was being made out. He added 
that the Viceroy’s Executive Councillors had tried to snap this co-operation but 
had miserably failed. 

Second Day—Resolutions— 2Srd. April 1845 

At its second sitting on the 23rd. April, the Conference passed a resolution 
declaring that the persons chosen by the present Government of India to represent 
India at the San Francisco Conference and such other Conferences were not the 
true representatives of the Indian people and had no right to represent them at 
such world gatherings, where measures for securing the future peace of the world 
would be considered. ^ 

In another resolution, the Conference strongly condemned the continued 
bombing of Waziristan and described it as extremely barbaric and uncivilised, and 
urged the Government to stop the bombing without delay. 

Khan Jlmeer Mohammad Khan^ Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, who 
moved the resolution on bombing asked the Government not to destroy by bombing 
the little mud homes and cattle of these tribesmen. 

Pir Shahen Shah said that Wazlris and other tribesmen had all along been free, 
and the British would never succeed in subduing them by bombing. Waziris would 
never be slaves. They were prepared to sacrifice their last man and child to retain 
their freedom. He asked the Government to desist from this uncivilised method of 
oppressing the tribesmen in Waziristan. 

San Francisco Conference 

Pat Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna^ moving the resolution on the San Francisco 
OoRference, said that Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar and Sir Feroz Khan Noon had 
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no right to represent India at the Conference, who, in his opinion, would only serve 
as tools of the British Government. Only leaders like Maulana Azad end Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru could speak in the name of India at this Conference as true 
representatives of the people. Referring to Mr. Amcry’s remarks in the House of 
Commons on the Frontier Ministry, Mr. Kbanna declared that if the National 
demand was not conceded, the Frontier Ministr:^ might even go to the extent of 
resigning the office. Dr. Khan Sahib was not at all willing to form the Ministry, 
much less become the Premier but as a loyal and disciplined soldier of 
beedom he abided by the party decision and the wishes of the people of the 
Province. 

Sheikh Abdullah ^ the Kashmir leader, said that it was most audacious and 
unjust on the part of the British Government to send two officers to h^an 
Francisco to represent India. They represented none but thcniBelves. He said 
that Mr. Jinnah lacked the essential element of freedom and the time had come 
when Muslims must freely declare by the beat of drum where he went wrong and 
where he was right. 

Joint Electorates for Municipal Elections 

The Conference passed a resolution congratulating the Congress Ministry 
on the decision to hold as early as possible elections to the Municipal Commi- 
ttees and District Boards in the Fiontiei* Pi evince on the basis of joint 
electorates, Dr. Syed i/a/; recommending the resolution to the Conference, described 
it as being of great significance not only for the Frontier Province but the country 
as a whole. 

The Conference also passed a resolution inviting the attention of the Congress 
Committee and the Red 8hirt Organisation to the constructive programme of Mahatma 
Gandhi and urged them to carry it out. 

The Conference passed another resolution, urging the Provincial Government to 
appoint a Committee to report on the industrial, agricultural, mineral and iriiga- 
tional resources of the Province and to implement the recommendations. 

The U. P. Sikh Conference 

Sixth Session — Cawnpore — 29th. and 80th. April 1945 

The position of the Sikh community in the future constitution of India, 
especially with reference to the Sapru Committee Proposals and the duty of the 
Sikhs to the country just now, were dealt with by Master Tara Singh in the course 
of his presidential address at a two-day session of the Sixth U. P. Sikh Conference 
held at Cawnpore on the 29th and 80th April 1945. 

Sardar Inder Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address dealt 
briefly with problems, such as National Government at the Centre, Sapru Commit- 
tee’s Recommendations, and other problems. 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of his Presidential Address, asserted that the 
Sikhs wished to maintain their independent entity in the present condition. The 
Sikh community did not want to be ruled nor did it like the idea of ruling anybody. 
As practical men. they must face facts as they were and must airive at a solution 
however temporary it might be. “The world opinion is in favour of our liberty,'* 
he said and added, “We must take advantage of it to-day for, no one could predict 
the future. It is said by the Government that there are two obstacles in the way 
of attainment of our liberty — the communal disunity and the Biitisb Government’s 
treaties with the Indian Princes.” As regards the first obstacle he said : “the 
responsibility is ours. The communal pioblem must be solved either with or 
without the help of the British Government.” Master Tara Singh did not attach 
much importance to the second obstacle on the ground that the Indian Princes 
were “puppets in the bands of the British Government.” The speaker said, “We 
must admit that the Muslims would not accept pure unadulterated nationalism for 
fear that would mean Hindu rule in another garb. For similar reason, the Sikhs 
would refuse to accept Muslim majority.” He suggested that an interim govern- 
ment be formed with no single community ruling anywhere. 

Referring to Desai-Liaquat talks, the President said that it would have been 
much better if proposals had been drawn up to distribute power between the Hindus 
and the Muslims instead of the Congress and the Muslim League. Enumerating the 
recommendations of the Sapru Committee, Mastar Tara Singh expressed surprise as 
to why the Committee did not consider it necessary to state definitely that the 
statutory Muslim majority in the Punjab should be well-balanced. If the Hindu 
majority in the Central Legislature could be done away with for the sake of the 
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Muslims, why could not something be done for the Sikhs in the Punjab ? He 
characterised *a minority commission’ as recommended by Sapru Committee as a 
‘farce.’ The Sapru Committee, he said, completely ignored the interests of the 
Sikhs in the army. Finally, he said, the Proposals with regard to the interests of 
the Bhiks in the U. P., Sind, North-West Frontier Province and other Provinces 
were not at all mentioned in the resolution of the Sapru Committee. But he hoped 
that something might have been said in the Report of the Sub-Committee on 
minorities adopted by the Sapru Committee. 

The Frontier Akali Conference 

Peshawar-— 5th. and 6th. May 1945 

President’s Address 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), in his Presidential Address, at the 
Frontier Akali Conference held at Peshawar on the 5th. and 6th. May 1945, welcomed 
the assumption of oflice by the Congress Ministry and asked the Sikhs to lend their 
support to it. He said: “An all-party interim Government at New Delhi is not 
only the immediate political requirement, but is an urgent economic necessity, so 
as to effectively plan the post-war life of the country. The present Government of 
India cannot undertake even the A. B. C. of planning, which is an utter impossibi- 
lity without popular support. The recent announcement from New Delhi to take 
over the control of certain industries by the Governments sounds like going back 
to the days of the East India Company. Unly a national Government can take 
such steps and carry out the plan for national reconstruction. “To take suitable 
steps to set up such a popular Government at New Delhi, therefore, is a question 
which should receive first priority at the hands of both the political parties and 
His Majesty’s Government who alone can take the initiative in this matter. The 
Indian political parties instead of blaming each other, should put Itheir heads 
together and hammer out a satisfactory communal settlement, which is undoubtedly 
their responsibility. The Sikhs will, I am sure, make their due contribution to 
such an effort. The great obstacle in the way of mutual understanding is the fear 
entertained by the minorities of communal domination by the one or the other 
community. It should, therefore, be laid down that no single community should 
be allowed to enjoy a statutory communal majority either at New Delhi or at 
Lahore, so that the administration of the country may be shared by all communities. 
In this connection, the proposal of the Sapru Committee regarding the make-up of 
the Central Government should be welcomed and a similar formula should be 
applied at Lahore and the Government of the Punjab should be equally shared by 
all the three communities and the offices of the Premier, the Deputy Premier and 
the Speaker should be held by the three communities by rotation. “As for the 
protection of the rights of smaller minorities in other provinces, a uniform formula 
should be laid down which should equally apply to all communities all over India.’’ 

Speaking about the Congress-Akali relationship, Sardar Mangal Singh said : 
“The Shiromani Akali Dal bad always worked baud in hand with the Congress 
during the last quarter of a century. Akalis participated in the fight for freedom, 
safeguarding their political and religious rights under circumstances where aggressive 
communalism reigned supreme. He suggested that the Shiromani Akali Dal should, 
as before, he permitted to run its own candidates on the understanding that barring 
matters pertaining exclusively to Sikhs, the Sikh members would always co-operate 
with the Congress in general political matters. He reminded his audience that 
both the 1934 and 1937 elections to the Central and Provincial Legislature were 
held more or less on these lines and the arrangement had worked satisfactorily. 
The same arrangement should be continued in the future. Referring to the San 
Francisco Conference, Sardar Mangal Singh said that India bad only a nominal 
repreeentation at the Conference in so far as her representatives were not elected by 
the people. He hoped that the Conference would raise its voice against this 
grave injustice. He welcomed the passage of the Sikh Gurdwara Act, which was 
the outcome of the efforts of Sardar Ajit Singh, (m.la.) and which bad placed all 
the Sikh Gurdwaras under Tantbic’ management. He stressed the need of unity 
among the Sikhs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution, declaring that the existing Indian cons- 
titution is detrimental to the economic and social interests of the country and unless 
a National Government is formed at the Centre, there is no likelihocd of any 
improvement under the present condition. The Conference also demanded the 
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release of all political prisoners and detenus and urged the Government to give an 
assurance that the demand for Pakistan will not be conceded in the future consti- 
tution for India and that no particular community will dominate over the others 
in the Punjab. 

Another resolution demanded at least 30 per cent representation for the Sikhs 
in the Punjab and one Sikh Minister in the Frontier Cabinet. 

By a third resolution, the Conference demanded the commutation of the death 
sentences passed on Ashti and Chimur prisoners. 


The All India Christian Conference 

Hyderabad (Deccan)— 26th. & 27th. March 1945 

Presidential Address 

The immediate grant of Swaraj for India, unconditional release of Congress 
leaders and opposition to the division of India were the main features of the 
presidential address delivered by Mr. -S'. Balasingam Satya Nadar of Madras, at 
the All India Conference of Indian Chrislians held at Hyderabad (Deccan) on 
the 26th. & 27th. March 1945. 

The President said: “Our community does not desire to witness the spectacle 
of a divided India ; we like to see all nations of India united into one unified 
political body. If we do not aim at that we have no right to claim Swaraj. I 
ardentl> desire that everyone of us, be he a Hindu or Mohammiidan or Christian, to 
be united with each other in the common bond of brotherhood and fellowship,” 
He added : Our loyalty to the country demands that we should agitate for the 
immediate grant of Swaraj to the Indian people, India should have allocated to it 
an honoured and independent place in the British Commonwealth of Nations.” He 
pointed out that impiisonment of Indian leaders was a serious blunder and was of 
the opinion that they ought to be released immediately unconditionally. Referring 
to the position of Indian Christians, the President said that while they were 
prepared to lend support to all legitimate endeavours to attain Swaraj, they could 
not shut their eyes to the special demands and needs of their community. The 
Indian Christian community, far from being in depressed condition, was in bis 
opinion being really oppressed. Their grievances were many. They laboured under 
great disablities, and many of their legitimate demands had been flouted. He 
appealed to the Government to recognise their demands and redress their grievances. 
He appealed for unity among different sections of the community. 

Nawab of Chh atari’s Speech 

The Nawab of Chhatari, President of the Nizam’s Executive Council, 
inaugurating the Conference, said that the Nizam and his Government had always 
evinced keen interest in the welfare and progress of the Christian community in 
the Dominions. As one of the most progressive and loyal communities in the State, 
specially beiug a minority community, the Christians had a primary claim to 
Government consideration, which always had been forthcoming. The door to State 
employment and all professions, high and low. technical or otherwise, had always 
remained open for Christians without distinction or discrimination. 

The Nawab of Chhatari referred to the activities of Christian Missions in the 
fields of medicine and education and said that these activities would always 
continue to be regarded with esteem, and assured them that the State would always 
give such financial and other support as might be possible. Speaking of the 
blending in Hyderabad of the best of the old and the new. the Nawab of Chhatari 
said : 'T)ur social life is itself a mirror of that blending and of the essential 
harmony which still prevails, despite all that influences us from outside, between 
various communities. That is an asset well worth preserving and is based on the 
conception that the State is the indivisible heritage of all who inhabit it.” The 
Nawab of Chhatari told the Conference : “By all means, organise yourself in 
the sense of betterment and protection of your rights, but in doing so, avoid 
communal islands or creation of gulfs which may divide happy unity or destroy 
the sense of a single home.’' He referred to the Nizam’s regard for the senti- 
ments of his Christian subjects, which was symbolised in his well-known poem 
on the birth of Christ. Bimilar regard for the religious sentiments of all his 
subjects inspired the Nizam’s policy of religious toleration, be said. The Nizam’s 
interest in the welfare and progress of bis people as a whole led to the remarkable 
progress made by the State during the period of his rule. 
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Resolutions 

A proper representation of Indian Christians on the Viceroy’s Council, Fede- 
ral Public Services Commission and on committees which the Government have 
set up or may set up, to carry out post-war schemes is demanded in a resolution 
adopted at the Conference. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that in any future constitution of 
India the fundamental rights of individuals and communities should be 
guaranteed. 


The National Liberal Federation 

Silver Jubilee Session — Lahore — I7th. and 18th. March 1945 

Presidential Address 

The demand for an immediate declaration by the British Government granting 
the status of a Dominion to India was made by Mr. T, R Vcnkatarama Sastri, 
presiding over the Silver Jubilee Session of the National Liberal Federation which 
opened in Lahore on the 17th. March 1945. Mr. Sastri urged the release of political 
prisoners and Congress detenus, including the members of the Congress Working 
Committee for a solution of the Indian deadlock. In the course of his address, the 
President said : **The Government must declare immediately that India shall have 
the status of a Dominion at the end of the war. Her millions have fought in the 
battlefield for the cause of the United Nations. The Cripps Ofifer contained that 
declaration and the answers of Sir Stafford Cripps to the questions put to him 
made clear that the status of India shall be the same as that of the other Dominions, 
and that India shall have the same right either to remain within the Common- 
wealth or to go out of it. “The declaration must be made forthwith and implement- 
ed BO far as may be by the British Government. While they are devising measures 
for the reconstruction of Italy, Poland and Greece they can have no legitimate excuse 
for postponing the freedom of India. The intricacy of the problems in the countries 
mentioned above did not bar them from taking steps even when the war is n, and 
the Indian problem presents no features more difficult to resolve than the problems 
they are solving now elsewhere. ’T should say that the Governor-General should 
have released the political prisoners and the Congress detenus long ago. During times 
of war, the Government may have to be clothed with extraordinary powers. In the 
interests of public security, the liberty of the individual may have to be curtailed 
but that very concession means that it is only so long as public security demands 
detention, it can be justified. As soon as it is reasonably clear that y>ublic security 
no longer demands their detention, the detenus ought to be released. Neither the 
public peace nor the safety of the State any longer requires the detention of these 
persons ; and the continuance of their detention is wholly unjustified. They should 
be immediately released. “Even for a solution of the present deadlock mutual con- 
sultation between the members of the Working Committee of the Congress is nece- 
ssary and their continuance in jail and the refusal of the Government to allow 
mutual consultation between them only added to the difficulties in the way of finding 
a solution.” Mr. Sastri dealt at length with the problem of minorities and said : 
“Pakistan is no solution for the problem of the minorities. The creation of separate 
sovereign States does not really get rid of the minority problem altogether. There will 
be a large proportion of non-Muslims in the Muslim areas so separated and com- 
paratively a small proportion of Muslims in the Hindu areas. Definite and satis- 
factory safeguards for the non-Muslims in the Muslim areas are offered. If such an 
offer is just and fair to minorities of over 40 per cent in those provinces, would it be 
impossible to devise safeguards for the protection of the essential cultural features of 
all groups in binding the Muslims withiu a united India ? “What, again, of the expense 
of defence which each independent State will have to maintain ? And would the 
defence organised by the separate States be adequate in the event of aggression ? Will 
the four States in the north-west agree to join and belong to one State ? Will the 
Punjab agree to look after their financial needs and requirements ? Will the non- 
Muslim areas in the Punjab desire to remain in an independent Muslim State or 
claim to form a separate State of their Own ? If separate independent States are 
formed and they have their own armies, will joint action invariably result when 
emergencies arise ? May they not be turned against each other in a fratricidal war ? 

“The Muslim League appeals to the principle of self-determination. This 
principle is a much misunderstood one. It is a principle which in the 19th century 
yifSB appealed to in an integrating force for bringing about the creation of single 
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coherent nation States such as Germany and Italy, out of a mass of smaller snarling 
units. If a group of people are already included m a State along with other groups, 
they cannot seek to get away from it in the name of self-determination. It is a case 
of secession from an existing State to which that principle does not apply and should 
not be applied. It has been recognized that it is impossible to grant independence to 
a section of the population unless they had a territoiy capable of sustaining the 
economic and political framework of a nation.” Mr. Sastri continued : “Whether Mr. 
Jinnah who has so far made the concession of Pakistan a condition of any dis* 
cuBsion. constitutional or other, can now bring himself to put aside Pakistan and 
discuss the terms of a Federal Constitution is more than anyone can say. It might 
be a vain hope. Still, I see no harm in saying that Mr. Jiunah who has demon- 
strated his power to hold up must now demonstrate his power to solve the Indian 
problem. If it is in the power of any one to persuade him, it must be in the power 
of his colleagues and fellow religionists. The problem of Indian unity was posed 
first in this Province and it must here receive its final solution.” The President 
suggested the adoption of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference formula for resolving the 
Indian deadlock. He said : ^If the Muslims, the Congress and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the other parties in the country are unable to agree upon any satisfactory 
solution the recommendations of the Sapru Committee will I hope further the basis 
for a constitution for a United India. As already stated. Sir l ej Bahadur Sapru has 
strongly urged that the integrity of India should not be broken. Subject to that one 
condition, ample safeguards might be provided for protecting the culture, religion and 
language of the Muslims. The Government in power cannot divest themselves legiti- 
mately of their responsibility of finding a peaceful solution. Sir Muhammed Zafrullah 
Khan made a valuable suggestion when he said that if within one year after the war 
the political parties in India did not arrive at an agreed solution, the British Govern- 
ment must devise a machinery for lesolving the present deadlock themselves. “In 
the recent Dumbarton Oaks Conference a formula was evolved for the solution of 
international confiicts by negotuitum, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement or other peaceful means to be chosen by the parties to the conflict. Failing 
that, the conflict will be referred to tne Security Council. Though this formula deals 
only with international conflict, its principle may be applied for resolving the Indian 
deadlock.” 

Mr. Venkatarama Sastri then touched upon the problem of Indian States. He 
said : “The time has come now when the States should have Representative Govern- 
ment, and the people of the States should be given their due share in a popular 
Government. In the Federal Legislature, not only the Rulers of the States but also 
the subjects of the States should be represented. Referring to industrialisation of 
India, the President remarked : “The industrialisation of the country is a matter of 
primary importance. The improvement of its agriculture demands no less attention. 
There have been many plans drawn up or in the process of being drawn up. 1 will 
not attempt to assess their exact value. The plans involve expenditure in astronomi- 
cal figures. How they can be worked out is a matter of the experts to consider. “But 
all seem to agree that without a National Government it will be impossible to put 
into effect any large-scale plan of economic policy. Here again the conclusion is 
forced on us that for the industrialisation of India, for the relief of poverty, disease 
and unemployment among the masses and for many other large-scale programmes 
like sanitation, transport, etc., it is necessary that there should be a united India 
pooling her intelligence and her resources in one concerted attempt to raise the 
standard of her people. The war has involved the masses in untold suffering and let 
them without the elementary needs of life. The tragedy of the Bengal famine is only 
an extreme manifestation of the general distress prevailing in this country. 

Mr. Sastri next referred to the plight of Indians overseas. He said : “The plight 
of Indians in the Colonies and especially in South Africa deserve our active sympathy 
and help. Their ancestors were specially taken to develop the country : they settled 
there and most Indians of this generation were born in that country. And to them 
India is a strange land. They have not become a part of South Africa with rights of 
citizenship. When they become entitled to rights of citizenship like any South African 
our interest in their political welfare may cease. Till then, it must remain part of 
our national concern. There must be empire citizenship. It is tragic irony that 
while the U.S.A. is willing to admit Indians on a quota system pd give them rights 
of citizenship, South Africa should deny that right to the Indians settled there. 
The Government of India should take such steps as might be necessary to protect 
them and the British Government should see to it that this grave injustice is reme- 
died and further embittermeut averted,” On the subject of Indiauisation, Mr. Sastri 
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said: ** Recruitment to the Bervices just now has an alarming aspect and needs our 
close attention. It is regrettable that the process of Indianisation of the services has 
not been accelerated. The recruitment to the olhcerB cadre in the army is still dis- 
appointing, The foreign and political departments are still largely kept a close pre- 
serve of the British. A large number of Europeans who have been recruited in the 
key services during the last six years lead Indians to suspect that foundation is being 
laid for decades of domination. No change in the composition of the services till a 
new constitution is agreed to is spurious and untenable as an explanation.” Mr. Sastri 
concluded : 'There will be no peace so long as Imperialism lasts. As for Britain’s 
attitude to the future of India, words promise but action denies. Words uttered in 
adversity are forgotten on the turn of the wheel of fortune. Conduct seems to rein- 
force the assertion **What we have we hold.’ But some leaders of thought in Eng- 
land have deplored this attitude and have urged the need for giving independence to 
India. An independent India will be an asset even in the present war against Japan. 
''Everything plainly indicates the need for unity and united effort of all parties on 
India. None but the wilfully blind can fail to see it.” 

Resolutions— -D emand for National Government 

The following is the text of the resolutions : 

(1) The National Liberal Federation of India expresses its great satisfaction at 
the success of the Allied arms on all the fronts and at the splendid contribution made 
to it by the Indian forces by their acknowledged valour and heroism in the various 
theatres of war and hopes that complete victory will soon crown their efforts. 

(2) (a) While adhering to its opposition to any division of India into Hindusthan 
and Pakistan, the Federation is of opinion that without prejudice to the different 
viewpoints on controversial issues relating to the ultimate form of the future Indian 
constitution, the Congress, the Muslim League the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
important political parties and interests should during the period of war, unite and 
co-operate with a view to the formation of a National Government both at the centre 
and the provinces and urges on the British Government the necessity of forming such 
a Government at the Centre and creating it on the same footing as a Dominion 
Government. The Federation is convinced that the formation of such Government 
would help to clear away misunderstanding and promote mutual confidence and lead 
to the solution of many urgent and important domestic problems pertaining to the 
national economy of the country. 

(b) The Federation deprecates the policy of the British Government in assuming 
the role of passive spectators and urges them actively to participate in the solution of 
the present political deadlock and take constructive steps to promote the establish- 
ment of National Government both at the Centre and m the provinces composed of 
important political parties and interests, 

(c) The Federation urges the British Government to announce without delay 
that they would be prepared to implement their promises to India on the basis of 
an agreement between the various political parties and interests or on the absence of 
such agreement if necessary, by themselves enacting a Dominion constitution for 
India within one year of the cessation of hostilities. 

(3) The Federation deplores the continuance of the political deadlock in India and 
regrets that the Government of India have not released all the members of the Con- 
gress Working Committee and the other Congress leaders so as to enable them to 
make their contribution to the satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 

Government must End the Deadlock 

Mr. B, D, Rallia Ham, moving the mam resolution, on the political situation, 
strongly protested against the "sii- tight” policy of the British Government and 
said that all are agreed that the question of self-government for India can no 
longer be postponed. He said it was the Government’s responsibility to resolve the 
deadlock. *Tf purposely or by design they go to the wrong people they cannot find 
any solution,” he added. 

"Principal C. L. Anaftd, seconding the resolution, said Britain must confer 
Dominion Btatus on India. Mr. M, D. Altekar said it was a big joke to be told 
we must come to an agreement, it was merely an excuse on the part of the British 
Government not to part with powei. The British, instead of deploring the deadlock, 
seemed to be exultant over it. An agreed opinion was impossible so long as there 
was a third powerful party to disturb it. The resolution was passed. 

Demand for Relbabe of Leaders 

The resolution demanding the release of Congress leaders was moved by Mr. 

Af, Habib, Mr. Kodanda Rao said that the release of Congress leaders was 
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esBentlal for a solution of the deadlock. It was extremely unwise on the part of 
the Government to keep them in continued detention. He said : **We Liberals feel 
very bitter indeed at their incarceration. Even if there was some iustiiication for their 
detention in 1942, there is none to-day. Congress leaders must be released to take 
part in the public life of the country and in post-war development. Government 
must not be guided by a desire for revenge and thus crush the spirit of the people.*' 
Mr. Burjor Shroff (Bombay), said that the British Government had locked up its 
conscience by locking up the Congress leaders in jail. He wondered why *‘Lord 
Wavell had not yet opened the mental bag he had brought from London to India. 
He maintained that it was in the interests of the British Commonwealth to release 
the national leaders. 

Economic Sanctions Against S. Africa 

The Federation also passed a resolution demanding for Indians in South Africa 
full citizenship rights. 

Deploring the failure of the Government of the Union of South Africa to 
abolish the Pegging Act, the resolution stated in part : * In view of the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the Government of Bouth Africa towards this legitimate demand 
of India, this Federation feels that it was a mistake on the part of the Government 
of India to have sent the High Commissioners to South Africa and it urges the 
Government of India to recall the High Commissioner forthwith and to adopt all 
fiscal and commercial sanctions against South Africa until the Pegging Act is 
abolished.” 

Str Cowasji Jehangir, moving the resolution, said that India was unanimously 
agreed on this question. The new High Commissioner should never had been sent 
to South Africa. This school of thought, he maintained, was propounded by every- 
one including even Europeans. It was unfortunate that the Government of India 
should not have seen their way to accepting this unanimous proposal. 'J'his was a 
gesture which could not have charmed any one. Government should have bowed to 
the opinion of the people in this couiitiy. Urging economic sanctions against South 
Africa, Sir Cowasji said that our countrymen in South Africa were prepared to 
undergo the hardships and losses following the application of such a measure against 
the South African Government. As a matter of tact they themselves had suggested 
this. A certain amount of inconvenience might be caused to some industries in this 
country with regard to imports of certain things from South Africa but this was a 
question of the honour of our country and no small considerations should come in 
our way. Concluding he said that the Government of India must respect the wishes 
of the people of India in this matter and apply economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

The Federation passed a resolution expressing satisfaction at the success of 
Allied arms and at the contribution made to it by the Indian forces “by their ac- 
knowledged volour and heroism.” 

Working Defence of India act Criticised 

Another resolution expressed deep regret and concern at the “misuse of the 
Defence of India Act and Rules on numerous occasions.'* The resolution stated that 
civil liberties were being invaded without adequate justification and for political 
ends. 

The Federation also deplored racial prejudice existing between the white and 
non- white peoples of the world and suggested that “unless a determined effort is 
made on a world scale against the course of race prejudice the non -white peoples of 
the world who are now fully conscious of their rights are bound to revolt against the 
tyranny of the whites and imperil the cause of world peace.” 

The Federation pressed upon the Rulers of Indian btates to declare full respon- 
sible government as their policy as rapidly as possible and assured the people of the 
States of its full support in their constitutional methods for securing reforms and 
the redress of their grievances. 

The Federation expressed concern over the continued recruitment to the Indian 
services from outside India and stronly urged upon the Government the necessity for 
stopping all future recruitment to these services from outside India. 

Food Situation 

The Federation, in another resolution, expressed profound concern at the food 
situation in the country “which, though somewhat improved, is still tar fiom satisfac- 
tory.” It urged the Government to euvolve a more satisfactoiy policy and admini- 
ster it etiieieutly so as to save the people from all avoidable hardships and distress. 

The Federation unanimously passed a resolution demanding that in the 
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Imperial and International conferences, India should be represented largely, if not 
wholly, by non-official public men commanding the confidence of the people “until 
such time as a National Government can appoint its own proper accredited repre- 
sentatives.” 

Deffncb Bbrtiobs Most be Nationalised 

Demanding complete nationalisation of India’s Defence services within a short 
period, the Federation also urged that India’s status as envisaged in the post-war 
world and her future role as a bulwark of peace in Asia required a radical change 
in regard to her defence policy. The Federation suggested that the Defence port- 
folio should be entrusted to an Indian Member commanding the confidence ot the 
public and that a policy of Indianisation in all grades of the army, navy and air 
torce should be expedited. It further suggested that Indian emergency commission- 
ed officers should not be demobilised after the war and that the army should be 
recruited from all provinces and classes to a much greater extent than at present. 

The Sapru Committee Proposals 

On India’s Future Constitution 

The Conciliation Committee which met at New Delhi under the presidency of 8ir 
Tej Bahadur Bajuu concluded their linal session on the 8th April 1946 and passed un- 
animously littcen resolutions which together gave a lucture ot what they though should 
form the oroad basis ot the future constitution of India. The Committee presented 
this picture more with a view that it should form the basis for discussion by men 
ot goodwill belonging to various political groups in this country as well as Great 
Britain and l)y Jiis idajesty’s (iovernment, each ot whom will have some say in the 
shaping ot the future constitution than with a view to laying down unalterable 
principles and details, hiiice the Committee’s resolutions represented the largest 
measure ot agreement between different interests represented among the member- 
ship of the Committee they naturally hoped that their resolutions would commend 
themselves to a large measure ot public sympathy. 

The Bapru Committee’s proposals proci’cd on the basis of parity between 
Hindus other than Scheduled Castes on the one hand and Muslims on the other in 
the constitution-making body, the future Central Legislature and in the Executive, 
the over-nding condition being that the unity of India and joint electorates 
are accepted. 

The Committee has em])hatically declared itself against Pakistan. Mr. N. M. 
Joshi dissents from this declaration, as also from the corollary that no Jhovince 
may elect not to accede to the future Indian Union or secede therefrom. 

The Committee envisages the transfer of paramountcy to the Indian Union and 
recommends the appointment of a Minister in charge of functions in relation of 
Indian Btates, with whom a body of three Indian States Advisers is to be 
associated. 

A declaration of Fundamental Rights, the setting up of a Minorities Commission 
and special proposals tor minorities in the l^unjab aie included in the Committee’s 
recommedations. 

These proposals arc in addition to those already published for the interim 
period. 

The Committee says that it would have preferred that the recommendation 
appeared simultaneously w’lth the rejiort giving their lull implications and setting 
out in detail the reasons which led the Committee .to adopt them, but it may take 
some time for the report to the prepared and published In the meanwhile, the 
Committee states, thi’re is the risk ot the publication ot inaccurate forecasts and 
garbled versions. The Committee has therefore, unanimously decided to release at 
once the text of its recommendations. It, however, would lequest the public to 
suspend their final judgment in regard to any of the recommendations until they 
have seen the report. “It is needless to say that the recommendations do not 
constitute a full blue print for the future Constitution. They merely indicate the 
outlines which the Committee feels would suit the conditions in India. They are 
essentially suggestions made for the Constitution ot the country at large. 

“These proposals are confined to British India only. When the Indian Btates 
decide to come into the Union, as the Committee hopes they will, it it obvious that 
arrangements will have to be made in consultation with them for necessary adjust- 
ments and addition.” 

The recommendations of the Bub-Committees on Scheduled Castes and Abori- 
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ginal Tribes and on Minorities adopted by the Committee will soon be published 
separately. 

Constitutional- Making Body 

The constitutional-making body shall be constituted in the manner prescribed 
in Clause of the Draft Resolution of His Majesty’s Crovernment brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, subject to the following modifications : (1) The total strength of 
the body shall be 160 distributed as follows : Special interest, vtz , Commerce and 
Industry, Land-holders, Universities, Labour and Women 16 ; >Iindus, excluding 
Scheduled Castes. 51 : Muslims 5l ; Scheduled Castes 20 ; Indian Cliristians 7 ; Sikhs 
8 ; Backward Areas and Tribes 3 ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Europeans 1 and others i . 

(2) It is because Clause ^D’ of H M (I’s Declaration ])rovides for cl('(*l,ion by 
a joint electorate composed of members of all the Provincial Legislature under the 
system of Proportional Representation that the Coraraitice has decided to recommend 
that in spite of the disjiarity in the iiopulation strengths between Muslims and 
Hindus other than Scheduled Castes tfie Hindu community should in the interests 
of promoting communal unity, agree that the representation ot the Muslim commu- 
nity on the constitution-making body shall be on a par with that givim to Jlindus 
other than Scheduled Castes. 

(3) No decision shall be valid unless it is supported by ^ths of the members 
present and voting. 

(I) His Majesty’s Covernment shall enact the Constitution on the basis of the 
valid decisions ot the constitution-making body, supplemented whereviT necessary 
by its own award on matters in which the requisite majority for decision was not 
forthcoming. 

Division of India Opposed 

The Committee having considered carefully the resolution of the Muslim League 
passed at Lahore in l940, tne various othi'i resolutions ol tin? Li’agiie and (he 
published version of the talks between Mr. Jinn ah and Mahatma (hindhi and having 
also considered the C. R. and (landhi proposals, is empJiatically ol opinion that 
any division of India into two or mOiC se])arate indejiendent sovereign States is un- 
justified and will endanger the peace and orderly jirogress of the whole couniTy 
without any compensating advantage to any community, and that the political unity 
of India should tncrefore be maintained. 

Indian States 

Provisions should be made in the C/onstitution for the accession from time to 
time of Indian Btates as units of the Union on such terms as may 1) agreed upon. 
The establishment ot the Union should not, however, be made' contingent on the 
accession of any Indian Btates or ot any minimum numbin- ot Indian Btates The 
Union should be brought into being and should commence to function at tlie 
earliest possible date ev<Ti if no Indian Btate has acc.eded to it as a unit by then. 

Non- Accession and Becebsion 

No Province of British India may elect not to accede to the Union, nor may 
any unit— whether a Province or a Btate which has acceded— be laititled to secede 
therefrom. 

Provincial Boundaries 

While it IS not desirable that the new Constitution sliould be delayed by the 
re-alignment of provincial boundaries on linguistic or cultural considerations, the 
Constitution Act shall indicate the machinery and prescribe the jirocediire for such 
re-alignment of old Provinces and tor the creation of neiv Provinces after it has 
come into force, and on such realignment or creation of Provinces, all consequential 
amendments may be made in the Constitution. 

The Committee submits the accompanying suggestions for the consideration 
of the constitution-making body. They have been placed before the Committee by 
one of its members who has great exjierience of the administration of Indian Btates 
and of the working of the Government of India Act (1935) m relation to them. 
As the Indian Btates are not represented on this Committee and as the suggestions 
are of a very vital and far-reaching character, the Committee has thought it 
desirable to express no opinion on the merits of the several alternatives suggested 
beyond stating that a clear definition ol ^‘a Head of the Btate” is necessary, as the 
several resolutions adopted by the Committee assume the existence ot a Head of 
the Btate and the exercise by him of certain powers and functions. The member 
responsible for these suggestions agrees that they or any variant of them, involving 
the participation of the Indian States, cannot be finally adoiited except with the 
consent of the Indian States. 
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Head op the State 

(1) There shall be a Head of the State Union in India) who shall be the 
repository of (a) all such powers and duties as may be conferred or imposed on 
him by or under the Constitution Act, and (b) such other powers as arc now vested 
in His Majesty the King of England, including powers connected with the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States, provided that, 
in relation to his powers, the Head of the State shall conform to the traditions, 
usages and conventions, which arc binding on the constitutional head of any 
State. 

(2) The office of Head of the State shall have a tenure of five years and 
ordinarily no person may hold the office for more than one term. 

First alternative'. The Head of the State shall be elected by an Electoral 
College, composed of the membiTs of the two Houses of the Union Legislature 
cither without any restriction as to their choice, or subject to their choice confined 
1.0 the Rulers of Indian States, having a minimum population or revenue or both, 
to be named in a schedule on the Constitution Act 

Second alternative : (3) The Head of the State shall be elected by the Rulers 
of the Indian States referreii to above from amongst themselves. 

Third altei native The Head of the State shall be apiiointcd by His Majesty 
the King of England, on the advice of the Union Cabinet, either without any 
restriction as to his choice, or subject to his (*hoice being confined to the Rulers of 
the Indian State referred to above. 

(4) In case the third alternative in Para 3 is adopted and a link with the 
British Crown is maintained, the Secretai’y of State for India togetln*!- with all the 
control that he or tlu; British Cabinet exercises over Indian Aministration should 
in any case, be abolished. 

(5) The Head of a Unit, other than a Indian State, shall be appointed by the 
Head of the State on the advice of the Union Cabinet. 

Union Legislatdee 

(A) The LTnion Legislature shall consist of the Head ot the State and two 
Chambers— the Union Assembly and the Council of State. 

(B) The strength of the Union Assembly shall be so fixed that there shall be 
on the average one member for every million of the population. 

(C) Ten per cent of the total strength shall bi; reserved for the representation 
of the following special interests : Landholders ; Commerce and Industry ; Labour ; 
Women. 

(D) The remaining seats shall be distributed among the following communi- 
ties : (1) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes ; (2) Muslims, (3) Sikhs, (4) Indian 
Christians, (fi) Anglo-Indians, (6) Other communities. 

(E) (1) In case ol the Muslim community on their iiart agrees to the substi tu- 
tu tion throughout of joint electorat(‘s with reservation of seats for separate commu- 
nal electorates and in that case only this Committee w^ould recornnnmd that, in the 
interests of promoting national unity, the Hindu community shouhl agree that in 
the strength of the Central Assembly, excluding the seats allotted to special interests, 
such as Commerce and Industry, Landholders, Labour, etc., Muslim representation 
from British India shall be on a par with the represimtation given to the Hindus 
(other than Scheduled Castes) in spite ot the great disparity in their respective popu- 
lation strengths 

The Committee desires to emphasize its view that if this recommendation is 
not to be implemented in its entirety, the Hindu community should be at lib rty 
not merely not to agree to the claim for parity of representation but to ask for a 
revision of the Communal Award. 

(11) The Committee considers that the representation given to the Hikhs and 
Scheduled Castes in the (lovernment of India Act is manifestly inadequate and 
unjust, and should be substantially raised. The quantum ot increased representation 
to be given to them should be left to the constitution-making body. 

(F) For the United Assembly there shall be adult franchise, for scats other than 
these reserved for special interests. 

(G) For the special interests, there shall be special constituencies. There 
shall be direct election to the Union Assembly. As for election to the Council of 
t:?tate, the question shall be decided by the constitution-making body. 

Distribution of Bowkk ^ 

Lists of the matters, in iv sped of which the power of making laws for peace, 
order and good government and the functions pertaining to the administration of 
those laws shall fall within the spheres respectively of the Centre and the Units, 
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fihall be embodied in the Constitution Act. The detailed drawing up of these lists 
should be left to the constitution-making body. The Committee, however, would 
recommend that the following principles, among others, should guide the constitu- 
tion-making body in the distribution of powers and functions between the Centre 
and the Units : 

(A) The powers and functions assigned to the Centre should be as small in 
number as possible, provided that they shall, in any case, include (i) matters of 
common interest to India, as a whole, such as Foreign Affairs, Dctcncc, Relations 
with Indian States, Inter-unit Communications, (bmmcrce, Chistoms, CHirrency, Posts 
and Telegraphs ; (ii) settlement of inter-unit disputes ; (iii) co-oidination, where 
necessary, or the legislation and administration of different Units ; and (iv) such 
other matters or action as may be required for ensuring the safety and tranquility 
of India or any part thereof or for the maintenance of the jxffitical integrity and 
economic unity of India or for dealing with any emergencies 

(B) While all matters not assigned to the Ci'iitre exclusively or concuriently 
must be declared to fall within the sphere of the Units, a list of these siiould, for 
greater certainty, be given in the Constitution Act with the rider lhat all resi- 
duary powers — those not included in either of the two lists — shall vest in the 
Units. 

(C) All Customs barriers between one Unif. and another shall h(‘. abolished, and 
there shall be free trade within the Union, provided that, lyheiH' the abolilion of 
existing Customs barriers affects [ireiudicially tin* finances of a Unit, it shall be 
entitled to adequate compensation out of the revenues of the Union. 

Union Exkcdtive 

(A) Bubject to the provisions of Clause (H), the Executive of the Union shall 
be a Composite (Cabinet in the sense that the following communities shall be 
represented on it viz , (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled CksU^s ; (li) Muslims ; 
(iii) Bcheduled Castes ; (iv) Bikhs ; (v) Indian Christians ; (vi) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representation of these communif.ies in the Executive shall be, as far 
as possible, a reflection of their strength in the* Legislature. 

(C) The Cabiiud. shall be deemed to be constituted, notwithstanding the 
absence from it tmuporaiily of representatives of any of the communities mi'iitioncd 
in ('Jjause (A), where on account of a whole community iidiising to joi > or 
remain in a (/abinet, that community goes wntliout represi'iitation therein, the 
vacancies may, pending the availability of members of that community, be tilled by 
appointment of members of other communities and the (’abinet commence or con- 
tinue to function, provided it commands a majority in the Legislature. 

(D) The Cftbiuet shall be collectively responsible to the Legislature. 

(E) The Cabinet shall be led, guided and held together by a Prime Minister, 
who shall ordinarily be the leader of a party which by itself or in combination with 
other parties, is able to command a stable majority in the Legislature. A convention 
should be created that the offices of the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime 
Minister should not be monopolised by any community. 

(F) The other members of the Cabinet shall be appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. 

(G) One of these Ministers shall be designated Deputy Prime Minister and it 
shall be a standing rule that the Deputy Prime Minister shall not belong to the same 
community as the Prime Minister. 

Alternative 

(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause (B), the I^xecutive of the Union shall 
be a Composite Cabinet in the sense that the following communities shall be re- 
presented on it, viz,, (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes : (ii) Muslims, (iii) 
Scheduled Castes; (iv) Sikhs; (v) Indian Christians, (vi) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representation of these communities in the Executive be as far as 
possible, a reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(C) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be duly constituted notwithstanding the 
absence from it temporarily of representative of any of the communities mentioned 
in Clause (A) where, on account of a whole community going without representa- 
tion thereon, the vacancies may, pending the availability of members of that commu- 
nity, be filled by appointment of members of other communities and the Cabinet 
commence or continue to function, provided it commands a majority in the 
Legislature. 

(D) The Cabinet shall be elected by the Central Legislature in a joint session 
by the system of the single transferable vote* The elected Ministers shall bold ofiSce 

40 
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for the duration of the liegialature. The Lcgisiature shall elect from amoiiK: the 
MiiiiHteiH a Piesident and a Deputy PieBidcnt.who shall not both btloii^ lo the 
BA me community. 

Minister for Indian States 

There Bhall be a Minister in eharji^e of the functioiiB in relation to Indian Blates 
and with him shall be nsnociated a body of persons not less than three and not 
more than five in number, who shall be called Indian Staten’ Advisers ami viioshull 
be chosen in the manner agreed upon with the Indian SiaicB. 'i'he Ministei hIihH 
consult the Indian Stale Adviseis on all important matteis and Hhall obtain their 
concurrence in respect of certain matters to he specitit d in the Constitution Act. 

Judiciary 

(1) There shall be a Supreme Court for the Union and a High (^.ourt in each 
of the Units 

(2) The strength of Judges in ea<*h of tlu’so courts at tlvo inception of the 
Union as well as tlic salaru's to lx; paid to them shall be fi\(‘d in the Constitution 
Act and no modilication in eitlier sliall be made (‘\c(‘])t on tlu' iccommcndation ot 
the High Court, the (ioveniment concerned and the Su])remc tVmrt, anduitli the 
sanction of the Head ol the Stati* (a Covcinor-lk'ncial or Tresident as the case may 
!)('), providcil, howi'vcr, that the salary ot no .ludge shall be varied to Ins disaihan- 
tage during his term of ollice. 

(J) (a) The ('liiid Justice of India shall be apuointi'd by the Head of the State 
and the other .hulgiis of the Supreme Court shall be ai)])()iiited by the Head of the 
State, in eonsiiltation with the CUiioi Justice of India (b) The Ckiici .lustice 
ot a High Court shall bo a])i)ointed by the tlcad of the Mati' in consultation with 
the Head ot the Unit and the C'hu'f Jiistiee of India, (c) Othtr Judges ot a Higli 
Court shall Ix' a])i)oint(id by the Head of the State, in consultation with the Head 
of th(‘ Unit, tlie Chiel .lustie- ot the High Couit concerned and the Chiet Justice 
of India. 

(4) A Judge of a High Court or a Supreme Court shall be appointed tor ld‘e, 
subject to an age-hnnt jircscribed by the Constitution Act, but he may by resigna- 
tion addicsHcd to t-he Head ot the State r(‘sign his oJice. 

(')) A Judge of the High Court may lx* removed from olliee by the Head ot the 
State on the ground of misbehaviour or ot iulirmity ot mind oi body, if on reference 
Ix'ing made to it by the Head of the State, tJie Supreme Court report that the 
Judg(‘ (lUglit on any such grounds to be removed. 

(b) A Judge oi the Supreme Court may be removed from ofliec by the Head 
of the State on tlu' ground ot misbehaviour or ol inlirmity of mind or body, if on 
reterenee, being made to it by the Head of the State, a speeial Tribunal a])point(‘(i 
tor the purpose by him reports that the Judge ought on any such grounds to be 
lemoved. 

(G) As regards other matters connected with the appointment and function of 
the .ludieiary, the iirovisions embodied in ])art IX of the (kivernnuMit ol India Act 
of lOJo s(‘(’m suitable with such modiheatioiis as may be required tor being fitted 
into the framework of the new Constitution. 

Defence 

The Committee strongly recommends that under the new Constitution tluTC 
should be a Portfolio ot Defence, which should be held by a MiriistiT responsible to 
the Legislature and that the actual control and discipline ot the Army should be 
))laced 111 the hands of a Commandcr-in Chief under the new Covernment. 

The Committee further recommends that a National Army should be 
created and develojied as rapidly as possible. It is unable to suggest at this 
stage what the strength of this Army should be as this will depend, apart 
from the vital question of finance, on a number of other factors, such as, the 
nature of the post-war world settlement and the eilieacy of the international 
organisation for the maintenance of world jieace. Among the mcasurcb which 
should be adopted for the creation of such an Army, the Committee recommends 
the following : 

(1) (a) 8uch British Units as temporarily may be required for the elRcieiit 
d(’fenee of India and such ollieers as may be needed for oificering the National 
Army until an adequate number of Indian Officers becomes available, shall be 
obtained by a treaty or agreement entered into by the Union (lovernmeiit and 
His Majiesty’s Government, siiecilying, among other things, the terms and 
conditions of their re-emidoyment by the Union, (b) As soon as the w\ar is 
over, all direct recruitment of British officers to the Indian Forces should cease 
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Such British officers as do not belong to the Indian Army and are not required 
for specific appointments should be reverted to the British Army establishment. 

(2) An institution should be established for the training in sullieient numbers 
of officers of all the three arms — air, land and sea— and all dehets existing in the 
present system which prevent rapid Indian ization or the creation of Indian Officers 
capable of assuming leadership should be forthwith removed. 

(3) If it is found that the present educational system does not produce a 
sufficient number of young men suitable in every respect for a military career, steps 
should be taken at once to remove this defect 

(4) The University Officers’ Training Ooips should be established where they 
do not exist and largely expanded and measures taken not only tor ensuring supply 
of officers to fill vacancies in ])eac,e“time but for the rapid exjiansion of the cadre 
in the event of a military threat to India. Such measures should aim at 
creating a reserve of young men with service training, who can be rapidly alisorbed 
as officers when expansion takes place. 

(5) The Committee would emphasise that the maintenance of law and order is 
essentially the responsibility of the Unit Governments and that they should, if 
necessary, by increasing the strength of their police forces, equip themselves 
adequately for the discharge of this responsibility. The Committee would, however, 
make it clear that the sei vices of troops on the Union Army establishment should 
be available for being requisitioned only when the civil power finds itself unable to 
cope with any particular situation. 

The Committee further recommends that a balance should be maintained 
between the respective arms and that special attention should be paid to navy, 
air force, mechanized units and such other branches as may from time to lime be 
developed 

The Committee recommends that steps should be taken even before the coming 
into being of the new Constitution to adopt and give effect to the measures as far 
as practicable. 

Repeesentation jN Public Bervices 

(3) The orders now in force at the Centre regarding the representation of 
the communities in public services may continue in operation till the Union Gov- 
ernment under the new Constitution comes into being. The Committee, however, 
recommends that the Si per cent of the seats now ^Hotted to the Sikhs, the InUiBii 
Christians, and the Anglo-Indians and Farsis may be split up between the Sikhs, 
the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and Farsis in the proportion of 3^ per 
cent for Sikhs, 3 per cent for Indian Christians, and 1 5/6 per cent for Anglo- 
Indians and Farsis. The special provisions relating to AnglO'lndians in certain ser- 
vices under Section 242 of the Government of India Act of 1935 are not to be 
affected by this recommendation. 

Public Services Commission 

The Chairman and members of the Union Public Services Commission shall 
be appointed by the Head of the State in consultation with the Fiime Minister. 
The Chairman and members of the Public Services Commission of Units shall be 
appointed by the Head of the Unit, in consultation with the Prime Minister of 
the Unit. 

Fundamental Rights 

A comprohrnsive declaration of Fundamental Rights should be incorporated in 
the future Constitution of India assuring (a) the liberties of the individual; (b) 
the freedom of the Press and association; (c) (quality of rights of citizenship 
of all nationals, irrespective of birth, religion, colour, caste or creed; (d) full 
religious toleration, including non-interference in religious beliefs, practices and 
institutions; and (e) protection to language and culture of all communities. It 
should further contain specific declarations on the lines indicated in the reports of 
of the Scheduled Castes and Minority Sub-Committees, for the comr)lete abolition of 
disabilities imposed by tradition and custom on the Scheduled Castes and the 
safeguarding of special religious customs like wearing of kiri^ans by the Sikhs. 
The precise formulation of these rights should be undertaken by a Special Committee 
of experts at the time of the framing of the new Constitution. 

Minorities Commissions 

(A) The Constitution Act shall provide for the establishment at the Centre 
and in each of the Provinces an independent Minority Commission, which shall be 
composed of a representative for each of the communities (not necessarily a member 
of that community) represented in the Legislature. 
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(B) Subject to the posseBsion of such qualifications or experience as may be 
presciibcd, the member representing each communiiy who need not necesBarily 
belong to the same community, shall be elected by members of the Legislature 
belonging to that community. 

(C) No member of the Legislature shall be eligible for membership of the 
Commission. 

(D) The term of ofiice of members of the Commission shall be the 
same as, and synchronise with the term of ofiice of members of the Legislature 
concerned. 

(E) The functions of the Commission shall be (i) to keep a constant watch 
over the interests of minority communities in the area; (n) without attempting to 
deal with stray administrative acts or individual grievances, to call for such 
information as the Commission may consider necessary for discharging their 
functions; (iii) to review periodically — for example once every six months— the 
policy pursued in legislation and administration by the Legislature and the Executive 
111 regard to the implementing of non-justiciable lundameutal rights assured by the 
(constitution to minority communities and to submit a report to the Prime 
Minister. 

(F) The recommendations of the Commission shall be considered by the 
Cabinet and the Prime Minister shall, as soon as possible, place the report of the 
Commission before the Legislature with a full statement of the action taken or 
proposed to be taken in pursuance of the recommendations of the Commission. In 
ease any of the recommendations are not accepted wholly or in part, the statement 
should also contain full explanations of the decisions taken by the Government. 
Facilities shall be provided to the Legislature for a discussion of the report and the 
decisions of the Government thereon. 

Minoeitieb in the Punjab 

The Committee recommends that the case of the Bikhs, the Hindus and the 
Indian Christians relating to their representation in the Punjab Legislature should 
be examined with the utmost care by the constitution-making body. 

Amendment to the Constitution 

The intention to make a motion in the Union Legislature for an amendment 
of the Constitution shall be notified to the public and such motion shall not be 
taken up for consideration by the Legislature until the expiry of at least six months 
from the date of such notification. It shall not be deemed to have been approved by 
the Uuit Legislature unless it has secured the support in each of the two Chambers 
of a majoiity of not less than two-thirds of its sanctioned strength. Further, such 
amendment shall not have effect unless it is also approved by the Legislature of not 
less than iwo>thirdB of the Units, provided that no amendments shall be made at all 
for a peiiod of live years from the coming into force of the new Constitution in 
respect of vital provisions of the Coustituiiou, which should be listed in a schedule 
to the Constitution Act. 

Amendments of a purely formal character may be decided through the ordinary 
process of Union legislation. 

Appeal to the Country 

The Committee recommends that the principles here enunciated constitute a fair 
and efiectivo basis tor political settlement in India. It stiongly recommends to all 
communites and parties to accept them, and in particular to the majority parties in 
the provinces now administered under Section 93 of the Government of India Act of 
1935 to assume constitutional responsibility. In the event of these proposals being 
unacceptable to tbe various communities and parties and their failure to reach an 
aggreement on any other basis, His Majesty’s Government should set up an Interim 
Government in India and proceed to establish mncbineiy for drafting the new Cons- 
titution generally on the basis of the principles underlying these proposals, enact it 
In Parliament and put it into operation at the earliest possible date. 

The Justice Party Confederation 

1 6th. Session — Madras-^Tth. and 8th. May 1945 

Bir Shanmukham Chbtty^s Address 

Presiding over the 16th. S. I. L. F. (Justice Party) Confederation held in 
Madras on the 7th. May 1945 Sir R. K, Shanmukham Chettiar drew attention 
to the problems facing the Party and said that they could not accept any constitu- 
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tion which did not provide for separate electorates for the Non-Brahmin com- 
munities in South India.” He emphasised also that the Party must firmly take 
the Btand in relation to the Self-respect Movement, that *'reli|>ion was a matter of 
individual conscience and no one had a right to use the forum of a political party 
for any propaganda dealing with religion”. 

Thanking the delegates for electing him President, Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetti said at the outset of his Presidential address that they were meeting at a 
time when strife and conflict were everywhere in evidence. India itself was filled 
with discord and mutual suspicion. Their own party had not escaped horn this 
disaster. They missed on this occasion some familiar personalities with whom they 
had worked for many years. It was his hope that ere long all of them, who had 
the same common cause at heart, would be brought together again. After tracing 
the history of the Non-Brahmin Movement, Sir Shanmukham said that for nearly 
14 years, the Justice Party, which was the political organisation of the Non-Brahmin 
movement, had shouldered the responsibility for the administration of this province 
under a constitution full of difficulties. It had always been their policy that the 
quickest way of making political advance was to utilise every opportunity provided 
by the constitution in force for the time being, notwithstanding the limitations 
imposed by that constitution. That policy had been vindicated by the attitude 
taken up by some at least of the leaders of the Congress in subsequent years. 

The triumph of the Congress at the General Elections of 1937, the President 
continued, was looked upon by some people, as the death-knell of the Justice Party. 
The Justice Party, as a political organisation, had undoubtedly suifered defeat at 
the polls, but that did not mean that the Non-Brahmin movement had been killed. 
The long period during which the Justice Party held political power in the Presi- 
dency was in itself a sufficient reason for the change brought about by the 1937 
elections. Besides in a subject country struggling to wrest power from the foreign 
rulers, a left-wing party always had an advantage. A radical programme, though 
confined only to paper, always made an appeal to the people as against a construc- 
tive and constitutional programme, pursued in a spirit of moderation. Added to this, 
the Congress Party exploited the undoubted hold which Mr. Gandhi had secured 
over the caste-Hindu population. The alliance between the Brahmin community in 
general in South India and the Congress, irrespective of the political faith of 
individual Brahmins, also contributed to the influence which the Congress to-day 
wielded in this part of India. It was not anything inherently unsound in their 
political programme that bad resulted in the eclipse of the Justice Party as a 
political force. So far as the ultimate political objective was concerned, they stood 
as much for the freedom of India as the most radical nationalist, 'ihey wanted 
political freedom, not for the privileged few, but for the masses of this country. 
Ail their outlook and their programme must necessarily be influenced by the 
dominant motive. Proceeding, Sir Shanmukham Chetti said that the educated 
liidian had imbibed so much of the philosophy of democracy as understood in the 
West that he took it for granted that those western devices which had secuied 
freedom for the people would produce the same results in India also. Universal 
suffrage and adult franchise with the doctrine of one vote for every individual had 
no doubt produced the desired results in western countries. Unfortunately it did 
not work that way in India. The rigid social systen of India had really set ihe 
pattern in the working of all their institutions. No compartment of life had 
escaped the influence of this social system. It was no doubt very desirable that 
this separatist tendency should altogether disappear from their scheme of life. ISo 
long as it existed, however, it must be recognised, and suitable adjustments must be 
made to neutralise it tendencies. That was the crux of the communal problem. 
Only when their nationalist politicans recognised the inexorable logic of this factor 
could they arrive at a satisfactory solution of their political difficulties. The Non- 
Brahmin problem was but a manifestation of this stark reality. The simple western 
electoral device had not altered this fact by one iota. Unless some radical adjust- 
ment was made, the dominance of a minority would be perpetuated. Tyranny over 
a majority was inconsistent with the spirit of democracy. The a^ortionment of 
seats in the legislatures in proportion to the population of the dinerent commu- 
nities in separate communal electorates and communal representation in public 
services on a similar basis were the only two methods that their intelligence could 
device for getting over the undemocratic facts of their life. To the Indian 
nationalist communal electorate was anathema and their present day political 
difficulties could be traced to the persistent effort of some of the politicians to 
do away with the communal electorates. The latest effort in this direction was the 
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proposal contained in the recommendatioiiB of the Sapru Committee. Whatever 
might be the temptation held out, the minority communities and the politically 
weaker commuuitieB could never accept joint electorates. Practical experience had 
demonstrated that the fears of these communities were not imaginary. It was 
unlikely, therefore, that either the Muslims or the Scheduled Castes would accept 
a joint electorate in the future constitution. The Non-Brahmin community 
of South India stood in an identical position. 

The Non -Brahmin Party must therefore make this their main plank in their 
political programme said Sir Shanmukham Chettiar. They could not accept any 
constitution which did not provide for separate electorates for the Non-Brahmin 
communities in South India. Whatever might be the pattern of the future consti- 
tution of India, it would determine the destiny of the country for many years to 
come. If the Noii-Biahmins failed to safeguard their position at such a time their 
political future would be doomed. It was taken for granted by the Congress and 
by the constitution-makers and even by the Biitish Government that the Congress 
and the Muslim League were the only two entities that counted in India. They 
must make it plain that so far as South India was concerned, the interest of the 
Non -Brahmin communities and the Scheduled Castes should be adequately sale- 
guarded along with the Muslim and other minorities and politically weaker 
communities. Analysing the causes which had led to a sense of frustration and 
despair in the country ; Sir Shunmukham Chetti observed that it was the negative 
policy followed by the Congress duiing the last 25 ^ears which was largely lespon- 
sible for the present state of affairs. It was an admitted fact that the Congress, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, had brought about the political awakening of 
the masses of India. Whatever might be the measure of credit that must be given 
to the Congress for this maBs-conaciousnesB, the value of that woik must be judged 
by concrete results. Mass awakening in itself was of no use unless it led the 
the country to progress in all directions. The negative policy of non-co-operation 
with events and facts was bound to fail, and that was what had happened to the 
policy pursued by the Congress during the last few years. 

Referring to the passing of the Government of India Act 1985, the speaker 
said that if only the federal constitution had been inaugurated in time, the most 
difiicult of their political pioblems, namely the problem of the Indian Htates, 
would have been solved in a satisfactory maiinei. By opposing this constitution, 
the Congress had really played into the hands oi the enemies of India’s freedom. 
If the Indian Federation had been inaugurated before the outbreak of the war, 
even with the kind of Government that was provided for in that Act, the real 
represcniativeH of India would bo wielding full political powers to-day. 

The next great opportunity came with the Cii])pH Offer. The ofier was rejected 
on the ground that the Government contemplated at the Centre was not rebponsible 
to an elected legihlalure, but to the Viceroy who was aimed with poweis of veto. 
Legally this criticism was coriect. In practice, however, the Indian Government 
envisaged in the Cripps Offer would have had real power. In the midst of a woild 
war of the most colossal magnitude, no Viceioy would have daied to excicisc his 
veto against the unanimous decisions of such an Indian Government. In njccting 
this ofler, the Congress had not merely succumbed to meie logic, but bad failed to 
show a spirit of confidence in the people of this country. The rejection of the 
Cripps Ufier was nothing short of a political tragedy in the history of India. If 
the rejection of the Cripps Offer by the Congress was unwise and unstatesman-likc, 
the subsequent action of the British Government was thoroughly unjustifiable. 
Taking advantage of the attitude of the Congress, the Briiish Government had con- 
solidated their own power and had been governing the country without any regard 
to popular sentiments and feelings. The fact that one paity, however powerful it 
might be« had rejected the offer was no justification for withdrawing it. It was the 
Bubsiquent action of the British Government that had created a feeling of distrust 
and dismay. Real statesmanship on the part of the British Government would 
have led them to put the terms of the offer in operation with the help and co- 
operation of the other group and parties in the country. Id justification of the 
action of the Government it was stated that the Congress was the only organisation 
which represented the people and that the rejection of the offer by such an organi- 
sation was tantamount to a rejection by the people as a whole, and that there was 
no responsible body of men to whom the offer could be made in the alternative. 
This hue of argument was inconsistent with the oft-repeated statement of responsi- 
ble British statesmen that in spite of the opposition of the Congress, the real India 
WRB whole-heartedly participating in the war effort. The only conclusion to which 
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one was driven from the course of events during the last four years was that the 
British authorities were only too anxious to take advantage of the intransigence of 
the Congress to consolidate their position and power. 

The problem with vvhich they were faced was re41y the problem of the future, 
said bir Shanmukham Chetti. He referred in this connection to the suggestion made 
recently by him that the Indian political problem must be solved by an international 
tribunal. The suggestion implied of course that there would be agreement amongst 
all the principal parlies in India to refer the problem to such arbitration Jf they 
could not agree even on this ultimate solution, then it was clearly the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to devise a constitution notwithstanding the failure ot Indians 
to arrive at a general agreement. There was nothing strange or new in such a 
procedure. During the whole period of British connection with India, the constitu- 
tion of the country from time to time had been imf)OBed by the will of the British 
Parliament. In contemplating such a C(*nr6e, he whs not unmindful of its ical 
implications If a constitution was imposed on India by His Mwj'^Hty^H Government 
i! inevitably followed that His Majesty’s Government would letain in tlieir hands 
certain extraordinary powers to guarantee the woikmg of the constitution. How- 
ever hitler such a thought might be to every patriotic Indian it must be realised that 
it was an inevitable corollary of their own disunity. In the event of the British 
Government being placed under the necessity of imposing a constitution on India 
they should make it clear that the extraoidinary powers reseivcd in the hands of His* 
Majesty’s Government would be abrogated at any time when there was a general 
agreement amongst the different elements in the country. 

Nebd for Large-scale Industrialisation 

Turning to the economic problems facing the country, the President refened to 
the Constructive Programme of the Congress and said it was impossible for a country 
of the size of India to organise its economic life on the hasis of cottage industries 
and self-contained village units. If India were to survive as an econominally power- 
ful country, they inuBt adopt a policy of large-scale industnalisation. A plan of large- 
scale industrialisation for a country of the size of India involved the tackling of 
problems of vast social significance. The Government of India had recently published 
a statement in which they had given broad indications of the central cr»ntrol of 
industry and the nationalisation of certain industries. The principles enunciatc^^ in 
this statement must he generally accepted as sound. In their actual application how- 
ever. they were bound to raise innumerable questions of detail on which * there 
would be acute difforeiices of opinion. One welcome feature of the statement was 
that a serious attempt would be made to adopt a rational ]>olicy in the distribution 
and location of industries. Houth India, for instance, had not got so many industries 
ascertain parts in Northern India, They must press strongly both upon the Provin- 
cial Government and the Central Government the need for giving a high priority to 
proposals for the establishment of industrial coiicerus in South India. The leaders of 
the Justice Party would find a vast and fruitful field of service in this direction. 
Their Party must also support a rational policy of nationalisation and state control* 
of industries. Referring to the social programme of the Parly, Sir Shaumnkham 
Chetti said that none of the political parties in India bad done anything beyond pay- 
ing lip service to the cause of the Depressed Classes. With separate electorates and 
proper safeguards, the Scheduled Castes could have made more lapid progress than 
they had done hitherto. It was a matter for rejoicing that the leaders of the 
Scheduled Castes had now become alive to the real problem and would not allow 
themselves to be hood-winked by any political party or individual. The Justice 
Party should always be prepared to offer the fullest co-operation to all organisations 
of the Scheduled Castes and support them in their endeavours for the political 
economic and social advancement of these communities. 

The Self-Respect movement in South India, the President continued, was really 
an off shoot of the social programme of the Non-Biahmin party. He was himself 
associated with this movement from its very inception. Unfoitunaiely in the name 
of the Self-Respect movement, propaganda had been carried on in a manner winch 
if allowed unchecked, would disrupt the Non-Brahmin communiiirs. qiie S<lf- 
Respect movement to-day was mainly directed towards destroying belief in the fxist- 
tence of God and demobilising the Hindu religion. If certain entbusiasts felt that 
their mission in life was to undertake work in this direction, he had no quairel with 
them. Unfortunately they had used the platform of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation for this propaganda. They must firmlv take the stand that religion was 
a matter for individual conscience and no one had a right to use the forum of a 
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political party for any propaganda dealing with religion. This question had created 
a eeriouB dissension in their ranks and he would earnestly appeal to all those who 
really had the Non-Brahmin cause at heart not to complicate matters and create 
disunity amongst the Non-Brahmins. It was with a view to permit men of all faith 
to work together on a common political platform that the Executive Committee bad 
thought it wise to place before the Confederation proposals for embodying suitable 
provisions iu the constitution for this purpose. So far as he was concerned, said 
Sir Shanmukhan, he confessed he was a believer in God and a Hindu by religion. 
A great deal of propaganda had been done to the effect that the Hindu religion 
was an Aryan religion and that the vast bulk of the Non-Brahmins who were 
Dravidians in their origin should have nothing to do with this religion. He totally 
disagreed from this view. The speaker was not in the least ashamed to confess that 
thousands of years ago this great stream of Dravidian civilisation mixed with the 
great stream of Aryan civilisation and the blending of the two had produced Hindu 
civilisation. The fact the Hindu religion had a distinctively Aryan origin was no 
justification for thorn to disown it. They must have the courage to recognise that 
there were a great many practices in Hindu religion which deserved the strongest 
condemnation. Notwithstanding these defects let them have the courage to admit 
that no Hindu need be ashamed of his own religion. Concluding^ Sir Shanmukham 
Chetti said that the agony through which the world had been passing duiing the 
last six years would be followed by a period of difficulties and troubles of a difierent 
nature. The shock of these years had produced a revolution in men's thoughts and 
their outlook on the problems of life. The problems of peace would be even more 
difficult than the tragedy of the war. Let them not be disheartened by the fact that 
their organisation could not boast of great numbers. Even a handful of men filled 
with enthusiasm could work miracles. ]f they had any belief in the justice of their 
own cause let them get on with their works irrespective of its consequences, in the 
faith that action was their duty and the fruit thereof was not their concern. 

Resolutions 

Formation of Composite Governments Urged 

A resolution urging that for the next ten years at least no form of government 
other than a Composite Government should be allowed to function both in the provin- 
ces and the Centre, was adopted at the ti.I.L.F. Confederation on the 8tb. May. tiir 
B. K. Shanmukham Chetti presided. 

After a song (on the Justice Party) by Kumari Padma, the Chairman moved a 
resolution congratulating the United Nations on the complete victory achieved 
over Germany and the end of the struggle in Europe and expressing pride in the 
achievemeuts of the valiant sons of India who had contributed to this great victory. 
It was not merely due to the great might of the United Nations but to the essential 
justice of their cause that the war was won. The lesson that justice would always 
triumph, must be borne in mind by them. The Justice Party bad suffered setbacks. 
They should consider the 1937 elections as their Dunkirk. He would ask them to go 
forth in the fullest belief that there was justice on their side. 

A condolence resolution on the deaths of Messrs. C. D. Nayagam, K.Bubramania 
Pillai, M. C. Bajah, V. Dharmalingam Pillai, S. B. Rajan, B. P. Jayaram Nadar, 
Bubbarayadu and C. Basudav and Dr. Mathuram was adopted, all standing. 

The Conference placed on record its sense of sorrow at the irreparable loss that 
the world had suffered in the passing away of President Roosevelt in whom the 
world had found one of the greatest champions of freedom ana democracy. The 
Chairman, who moved the resolution, said that it could be said without exaggeration 
that if to day they celebrated the Victory Day, it was President Roosevelt who was 
mainly responsible for the achievement of this end. 

Attack on the Congress 

Mr. M. Damodaram Naidu then moved a resolution recording the opinion that 
the Congress under its present leadership and directive was **the greatest obstacle to 
political progress in India'^ and viewing with great concern “its continued and 
declared hostility” to other political parties and communities. The resolution 
expressed the feeling that by its ‘'short-sighted, precipitate, clannish policy” the 
Congress had created a situation iu India wherein large sections of the people and in 
particular the Muslims, Indian Christians, Scheduled Classes and the bulk of the 
Non-Brahmins felt that it would not only be unsafe but dangerous to the growth of 
democracv and to the peace of India and of the world at large if powers were once 
more to devolve on such an organisation. It viewed with disfavour the tendency on 
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th6 pftrt of the British Government to support and favour the Congress and its 
allied agencies, thus heavily loading the dice against other political parties which 
Bt 9 od for the masses and for their genuine political progress. Mr. Damodaram ISlaidu 
said that the British Government would be wrong if they thought that the Congress 
was the only political party with which they had to deal. They should see that all 
political parties in India were satisfied. The resolution was passed. 

Demand for Self-Government 

The Conference next adopted a resolution calling upon the British Government 
to implement forthwith the proposal for a self-governing India and warning the 
Government that no proposal would be acceptable which did not take into account 
the needs and demands of all the political parties and communities which formed 
the bulwark of real India. Mr. B. Narayanaswamt Naidu, moving the resolution, 
said that the Justice Party was also as anxious as any other party for the freedom’ 
of India. Mr, R. Sahramantam also sui^ported the resolution which was adopted. 
Separate Elections for Non-Brahmins 

On the motion of Mr. R. Madanagopal Nai<hi, the Confederation passed a 
resolution expressing the opinion that “in view of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in South India and for the eflective protection of the politically weaker communities, 
the Constitution must provide for separate electorates for Non-Brahmin Hindus and 
Scheduled Classes.’* Mr. Madanagopal Naidu said that they should take into con- 
sideration the present state of affairs in the country and added that separate 
electorates alone would bring what the community wanted. He appealed to the 
monied members of the community to come forward and help in the achievement 
of their objective. 

Rao Bahadur P, Rangaswamt Naidu moved that (1) the principle of the 
Communal G. O. of the Madras Government must be extended to all the services, 
including All-India Seivices for which reciuitment was made in this Presidency; 
(ii) for purposes of recruitment the communities in this Presidency must be classi- 
fied as (a) Non-Brahmin Hindus, (b) Scheduled Classes, (c) Muslims, (d) Indian 
Christians, (e) Brahmins and (f) other communities; and (iii) the representation 
of the communities must be approximately on the population basis; andia recruiting 
men for civilian services from those returned from war services the principle ci the 
Communal G. O. should be strictly observed. 

The Scheduled Caste s’ Federation 

Bombay — 6th. & 7th. May 1945 
Presidential Address 

Dr. J5. R. Amhedlcar, addressing the Scheduled Castes’ Federation held in 
Bombay on the Cth. May 1945, suggested a new approach to the communal problem 
and put forward a new solution which, he claimed, was better than Pakistan. His 
solution was based mainly on the piinciple that a majority community “may be 
conceded a relative majority of representation but it can never claim an absolute 
majority.” This principle is applied both to Provinces in which Hindus are in a 
majority and to Provinces in which Muslims are in a majority. In either case 
the representation given to the majority does not exceed 40 per cent.” 

Raising two preliminary issues. Dr. Ambfdkar declared, fiistly, that if Indians 
wanted Dominion status, they could not escape the responsibility of framing their 
own constitution. “A constitution, framed by the British Government and imposed 
upon Indians, sufficed in the past. But if the nature of the future constitution 
Indians are clamouring for is borne in mind, it will be clear that an imposed con- 
stitution will not do.” Dr. Ambedkar added: ‘It is useless for the British to frame 
for India a constitution, which they will not remain to enforce. The flame result will 
ensue if the constitution is imposed by one powerful section or a combination of 
such sections on other sections.” Secondly, Dr. Ambedkar emphatically opposed the 
proposal of a constituent assembly. “It is absolutely superffiious”, he declared. “So 
much of the constitution of India has already been written out in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, that it seems to be an act of superarogation to appoint a con- 
stituent assembly to do the thing over again. All that is necessary is to delete those 
sections of the Government of India Act, 1935, which are inconsistent with Dominion 
Status.” Explaining the necessity of a new approach, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
attempts so far made at a solution of the communal problem were either in the 

41 
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nature of a coward’s plan to Kotow to the bull]^ or the bully’s plan to dictate to the 
weak. NoLhiny; could be more absurd than a policy of eternal appeasement hitherto 
followed. It was a policy of limitless demand followed by endless appeasement. 

Dr. Ambedkar attributed this position to the fact that no principles had been 
accepted as authoritative and binding on the parties to the communal question. 

The approach he was making was, therefore, based on two considerations, firstly, 
that in proceeding to solve the communal problem, it was essential to define the 
governing principles which should be invoked for determining the final solution and, 
secondly, that, whatever the governing principles they must be applied to all parties 
equally without fear or favour. 

Dividing the communal problem into three categories of representation in the 
Legislature, in the Executive and in the Services, Dr. Ambedkar laid down principles 
which, in his view, sbould govern each. As regards the Services, he said that all 
that was necessary was to convert the present administrative practice into statiiloiy 
obligation. As regards representation in the Kxe<‘utive, be said tliat the representatives 
of the Hindus, the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes should he (qual to the quan- 
tum of their representation in the Ijegislature. As regards other minorities, a seat 
or two should be reserved for their representation and a convention established that 
they would get a fair portion of representation in the corps of parliamentary secre- 
taries that would have to he raised 

On the nature of the Executive, he laid down a number of principles. P'irstly. 
the system under which a party which secured a majority at the i>oll was deemed 
entitled to form a government on the presumption that ii had the confidence of the 
majority, was untenable in Indian conditions. The majority in India was a commu- 
nal majority and not a political majoriiy. That being the difference, the presumtion 
that arose in England could not lieregaided as a valid picsumptiou in the conditions 
of India. Secondly, the Executive should cease to bo a committee of the majority 
party in the Legislatuic, It sbould be so constituted that it would have its mandate 
not only from the majority but also from the minorities in the Legislature. Thirdly, 
the Executive should be non-parliamentary in the sense that it shall not be remove- 
able before the term of the Legislature, audit should be parliamentary in the sense 
that the members of the Executive shall bo chosen from the members of the Legisla- 
ture and shall have the right to sit in the House, speak, vote and answer questions. 

Electon of Prime Minister 

Dr. Ambedkar laid down other principles, namely, tliat the Prime Minister as 
the Executive Head of the Government should have the confidence of the whole 
House ; the person representing a particular minorit.v in the Cabinet should have 
the confidence of the members of the community in the Legislature ; and a member of 
the Cabinet shall not be liable to be removed except on impeachment by the House 
on the ground of corruption or treason. Following these principles, he proposed that 
the Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet from the majority community should 
be elected by the whole House by the single transferable vote and that the repre- 
sentatives of the different minorities in the Cabinet should be elected by the single 
transferable vote of the members of each minority community in the Legislature. 
Dealing with represen lotion in the Ijegislatures, Dr. Ambedkar provided for the follow- 
ing percentages in the Central Assembly : Hindus, who formed 54.68 per cent of the 
population, should get 40 per cent repieseutation, Muslims 28 5 thirty-two per cent, 
Scheduled Castes 14 3 twenty percent, Indian Christians 1.16 three per cent, Sikhs 
1.49 four per cent and Anglo-Indians 0’5 one per cent (percentage of population is 
taken after deducting the number of aboriginal tribes from the census figures). In 
Bombay, Hindus who formed 76.42 of the population would get 40 per cent repre- 
sentation in the Legislature ; Muslims 9.98 twenty-eight per cent. Scheduled Castes 
9,64 twenty-eight percent, Indian Christians 1.75 two per cent, Anglo Indians *07 one 
per cent and Parsees ’44 one pe.* cent. In the Punjab, Muslims who formed 57*06 
would get 40 per cent representation in the Legislature, Hindus 22*17 would get 28 
per cent, Shikhs 13.22 twenty-one per cent. Scheduled Castes 4.39 nine per cent and 
Indian Christians 1.71 two per cent. 

Principles Governing Representation 

Dr. Ambedkar said the distribution was made on the following principles : 

(1) Majority rule is untenable in theory and unjustifiable in practice. A 
majority community may be conceded a relative majority of representation but it 
can never claim an absolute majority. (2) The relative majority of representation 
given to a majority community in the Legislature should not be so large as to enable 
the majority to establish its rule with the help of the smaliest of minorities; (3) ihe 
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distribution of seats should be so made that a combination of the major minorities 
should not give the combine such a majority as to make them impervious to the 
interests of the minorities. (4) The distribution should be so made that if all the 
minorities combine they could without depending on the majority form a Govern- 
ment of their own. (5) The weightage taken from the majority should be distributed 
among the minorities in inverse promotion to their social standing, economic position 
and educational conditions, so that a minority which is large and which has a better, 
social, educational and economic standing gets a lesser amount of weightage than a 
minority whose numbers are less and whose educational, economic and social posi- 
tion is inferior to that of the others. The representation provided by him. Dr. 
Ambedkar claimed, was a balanced representation. No one community was placed in 
a position to dominate over oihers by reason of number. The Muslim objection 
to the Hindu majority and the Hindu and Sikh objection to the Muslim majority 
were completely eliminated, both in the Centre as well as in the Provinces. 

“My proposals are for a united India,'* Dr- Amedkar i)roceeded. “They are made 
in the hope that the Muslims will accept them in preference to Pakistan as provid- 
ing better security than Pakistan does. 1 am not against Pakistan. 1 believe it is 
founded on the principle of self-determination, which it is now too late to question. 1 
am prepared to give them the benefit of the principle, on condition that the Muslims 
do not deny the benefit of the principle to the non-Miislim residents of the area. 
But, 1 believe, 1 am entitled to draw the attention of the Muslims to another and a 
better plan of security. I claim that my plan is better than the plan of Pakistan. 
Let me state the points which tell in favour of my plan : They are: (1) Under my 
proposal the danger of a communal majority which is the basis of Pakistan is re- 
moved : (2) under my proposal the weightage at present enjoyed by the Muslims is 
not disturbed ; (3) the position of Muslims in the non* Pakistan Provinces is greatly 
strengthened by an increase in their representation which they may not get if 
Pakistan comes and which will leave them in a more helpless condition than they 
are in at present.’* 

“The Rule of Unanimity” 

Tn “a word to the Hindu**, Dr. Ambedkar said much of the difficulty over the 
communal question was due to the Hindus’ insistence that the rule of majority was 
sacrosanct and it must be maintained at all costs Dr. Ambedkar drew attention to the 
other rule, the rule of unanimity, applied to tiiul by jury, in which the decision was 
binding upon the jugde only if the verdict of the jury was unanimous. 'I'he rule of 
unanimity was also accepted in the decisions of the League of Nations. ' It is ol)vious 
that if the principle of unanimity was accepted by the Hiiuius as a rule of decision 
in the Legislatures and in the Executive, there would be no suc h thing as a commu- 
nal problem in India.” 

Dr. Ambedkar proceeded: “It may be open to the Hindus to ask Mr. Jinuah 
why in 1930, when he formulated his fourteen points he insisted upon the principle 
of majority rule to such an extent that one of the points stipulated that in granting 
weightage limits should be placed whereby a majority shall not be u-ilnccd to a mino- 
rity or equality. It may be open to the Hindus to ask Mr. .Tinnab, if he is in favour 
of a Muslim majority in Muslim Provinces, why he is oiq^osed to a Hindu majority 
in the Centre The Hindus must, however, realise that these posers may lead to 
the conclusion that Mr. Jinnah’s position is inconsistent They cannot lead to the 
afilirmaiiou of the principle of majority rule. The abandonment of the ])iiuciple ot 
majority rule in politics cannot afl’ect the Hindus very much in other walks of life. 
As an element in social life, they will remain a majority. They will have the mono- 
poly of trade and business which they enjoy. They will have the monopoly of property 
which they have My proposals do not ask the Hindus to accept the principle of un- 
animity. My proposals do not ask the Hindus to abandon the piinciple of majority 
rule. All I am asking them is to be satisfied with a relative majority. Is it too 
much for them to concede this? “Without making any such saciilice the Hindu 
majority is not justified in representing to the outside world that the minorities are 
holding up India’s freedom. This false propaganda will not pay. For the minorities 
are doing nothing of the kind. They are prepared to accept freedom and the dangers 
in which they are likely to be involved, provided they are granted satisfactory safe- 
guards. The gesture ol the minorities is not to be treated as a matter for which 
Hindus need not be grateful. It may well be contrasted with what happened in 
Ireland. Redmond, the leader of the Irish Nationalists, once told Caison, the leader 
of Ulster : 'Consent to united Ireland. Ask for any safegiiaid and they shall be 
gi:iiDted to you*. He is reported to have turned round and said : ‘Damn your safe- 
guards, we don’t want to be ruled by you.’ The minorities in India have not said 
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that. They are ready to be eatUfied with Bafeguaids. I ask the Hindns : 'Is this not 
worth a Mass V I am sure it is/* 

Resolution s—Tth. May 1945 

Constituent Assembly Proposal Opposed 

The Federation, at its resumed session on the next day, the 7th. May, passed 
a resolution expressing opposition to the plan of Constituent Assembly, as 
suggested by the fcJapru Committee. 

This plan, the resolution said, placed the Scheduled Castes at the mercy of the 
Hindus and Muslims in the matter of constitutional safeguurds without making any 
provision that the decisions of the Assembly affecting the Scheduled Castes should 
have the support of the Scheduled Castes. The Federation was opposed to the very 
idea of a Constituent Assembly. 

pooference reiterated its determination to stand by the resolutions passed at 
the Working Committee meeting held in Madras in September last and called upon 
all members of the Scheduled Castes to insist on the provisions contained in those 
resolutions as constituting “an irreducible minimum of the protection essential for 
the safety and security of the Scheduled Castes “against the tyranny and oppression, 
which is sure to follow in the wake of the rule of the Hindu communal 
majority.” 

Government’s Industrial Policy Welcomed 

The Federation next considered the Government’s recent statement of industrial 
policy and expressed the opinion that the policy by recognising private enterprise as a 
basic fact was calculated to do grave wrong to the toiling masses of this country. 
The Federation was firmly of the opinion that State ownership of industry and 
State ownership of land was the only way which would prevent industrial policy 
resulting in making the rich richer and the poor poorer. In view of the recent 
famine in Bengal, the resolution urged that Government should forthwith undertake 
the woik of nationalising hind in Bengal, in order to insure that such calamities do 
not recur. 

The Federation also passed a resolution evincing anxiety for the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes demobilised after 
the war. 


The All India Trade Union Congress 

2l8t. Session — Madras— 20th. January 1945, 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the 21st annual session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
held in Madras on the 20th. January 1945, Mr. Fazal-Elahi Qurhan stressed the 
necessity for the establishment of a national government and the release of national 
leaders. He said that post-war planning should take into consideration the condi- 
tions of the working classes and the plans must be such that the workers’ standard 
of living would be raised to the level existing in other countries. He also appeal- 
ed to the workers in India to strengthen the Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Fazal Elalu Qurhan^ speaking in Urdu, thanked the delegates for electing 
him as President of the present session, and said that the seeds of the Labour move* 
ment were laid in Madras. Tho Congress had now a membership of over five lakhs 
and representatives of every industrial undertaking were among its members. 
He was glad to learn that delegates from places as far as Ceylon and Baluchistan 
had come to the session. 3ince they last met at Nagpur, the President stated, the 
Congress had grown in strength. The main question of the minimum wages had 
not, however, been settled. Even according to statistics supplied by the Government 
of India, the average wage for a worker was less than Rs. 25 whereas the cost of 
living had risen to twice and thrice than that before the war. The dearness 
allowances given were not in proportion to the rise in prices. The Chairman 
appealed to the workers to strengthen the Congress in order to force the Govern- 
ment to redress their grievances. He said that at this juncture there was need for 
a truly national government in the Centre. Their lesders were in jail and they 
must be released im medially and power must be transferred to the hands of the 
people. There was also need for unity among the different communities in the 
country. Congress-League unity was essential and it was their duty to see that it 
ivas brought about. Regarding the plans for the future, the President said that al] 
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planning must take into consideration the working classes in the country. Unless 
the workers were satisfied and there was a general rise in the standard of living, 
the country would not progress. He was afraid that until there was a national 
government, there could not be any real planning intended to benefit the working 
classes. A national government, though not socialistic in their outlook, would see 
that the poor working classes were bettered in all respects. The President next 
referred to the progress made in Soviet Russia and he sought permission of the 
Congress to send a message of greetings to the victorious Red Army. 

Need for Increased Basic Wages 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary, prestnted the annual report. He said the 
membership in the Congress had increased considerably. Theie were now 413 
unions afliliated to the Congress, with a membership of over 500,000. During the 
period under review, the cost of living had inci eased considerably and the dearness 
allowances granted to workers had been found to be very inadequate. The basic 
wages must be increased in proportion to the increase in the cost of living. Owing 
to shortage of coal, a large number of industrial undertakings had permanently 
closed down and the number of unemployed had increased. 'I bis had put a great 
strain on the Trade Union movement in the country. They were also to be 
watchful about the future. Unless they made the Trade Union Congress strong, 
there was no hope for them in the future. Moved by Mr. Af. K, Bose and seconded 
by Mr. P. /?. AT. Sarma^ the report was adopted. 

Delegates’ Session — Madras — 21st January 1945 

RESOLUTIONS 

At the Delegates* session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, held on the 
2l8t January 1945, at the Wall-tax Theatre, Park Town, Mr. FazaUElaht 
Qurban, presiding, a comprehensive resolution strongly protesting against the 
failure of the British Government to accede to the unanimous demand of Indians 
of all shades of opinion for immediate transfer of power to the Indian people, 
stating that this policy of holding on to power autocratically, despite the declared 
wishes of the people of India, ran counter to the auti-Fascist and drmocratic 
professions of the Britisth Government, demanding the immediate establishment of 
a National Government at the Centre, responsible to the people of the country 
and giving whole-hearted support of the working classes of this country to efforts made 
by political leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah to end the 
deadlock, was adopted. Mr. V, V. Qtri moved the resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. V, P. Kalappa^ and supported by Messrs M, K, Bosf>, Somnath Lahn 
and Dube, 

The main difficulty that faced the session was the question of the language in 
which the proceedings were to be conducted so as to enable the delegates from all 
parts of the country to follow the proceedings. Eventually, English or Hindustani 
speeches which covered the major part of the proceedings were translated into one 
or two vernaculars. 

Affiliation Fees to be Enhanced 

There was a good deal of discussion on the recommendation placed before them 
for the enhancement of affiliation fees of trade unions. U'his proposal was opposed 
by a resolution sponsored by Mr. B. AT. Mukherjee and supported by Mr. Shir Roy 
who said that most of the unions were weak numerically and that they should make 
it a point not to enhance the rates with a view to enabling the unions to come into 
the Congress. Prof. Kabtr characterised the proposal to enhance the rates as unfair 
and said that if they wanted to increase the resources of the Congress the rates for 
bigger unions might be increased. After some others had spoken, Mr. Mukherjee 
withdrew his opposition and the original proposal was carried. 

A' number of other amendments to the constitution were then adopted. 
By these the General Oouncil was authorised to determine the list of trade 
groups from time to time by addition, amalgamation or omission. The minimum 
membership for a trade group was fixed at 2,000. Where membership in unions 
in a group did not come up to 2,000, the unions would be included in the General 
Group. 

The Congress, by another resolution which was passed by the entire gathering 
standing, gave its salutations to the martyrs who had fallen in the struggle for 
Indian freedom. The session appealed to the Governor of the C. P. and H. £. the 
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Viceroy to commute the death sentence paBsed on the Ohimur and Ashti case 
priBoners. 

Delegates’ Greetings 

Mr. Shanmugha Das (Ceylon) then conveyed to the seBsion the greetings of 
the Ceylon Trade Union Federation. He said that 16,000 workers were organised 
under the banner of the Federation. He said that close ties bound the people of 
Ceylon and India together and they of Ceylon had done everything to the famine- 
stricken people of Bengal. The people of Ceylon, Mr. Das added, were being kept 
in bondage by the same imperialist power which kept the Indians in bondage and 
the speaker would like to assure them that realising fully well that the independence 
of India meant the independence of Ceylon, the people of Ceylon had pledged their 
whole-hearted support for the cause of Indian independence. He would take away 
with him one lesson and that was the trade union unity which they were able to 
achieve. Unfortunately, they in Ceylon were still divided and there were three 
different trade unions. It would be his endeavour to bring about unity in trade 
union ranks in the island. 

Janab Dawood Khan, a delegate from Baluchistan, addressing the meeting in 
Hindustani, conveyed the greetings of the workers of his country and said that the 
workers in Baluchistan were still largely unorganised. They knew that the T. U. C. 
was the real organisation of woikers and that no union could develop outside it. 
Conditions in Baluchistan, however, were very difficult and many trade union 
workers were in jail. He hoped that, under the leadership of the Congress, they 
would progress. 

Representation at World t. u. c. 

At this stage, Mr. TV. M Josht, addressing the session, said that a delegate had 
asked for information whether the Congress received any money from the Govern- 
ment in order to send delegates to the Woild Trade Union Oongress. Mr. Joshi 
said that they had decided to send three representatives. The British Trade Union 
Congress in order to facilitate their sending delegates from India wired to him that 
the Government might be prepared to give free ]>aBBage to one delegate and the 
Government of India accordingly offered free passage to one delegate. The offer 
was accepted and this was the only help that they hud received from the Govern- 
ment and nothing more. 

Resolutions 

Mr. F.K. Qi7it ex-Minister, then moved the following resolution : 

“The A, I. T. U. C. strongly piotests against the failure of the unanimous 
demand of Indians of all shades of opinion for imiuediate transfer of power to the 
Indian people. The refusal of the (Toveiiimeiil to lespond to the offer of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Wavell’s December speech only serve to underline the fact that 
the British Uoveinment is determined to maintain the deadlock and stick to power. 
In the opinion of this sission, this policy of holding on to power autocratically 
despite the declared wishes of the people of India runs counter to the anti-Fascist 
and democratic professions of the British Covernment. 

“The A.I.'J'.TJ.C. is further of the opinion that the present irresponsible Govern- 
ment has exposed itself as thoroughly incompetent to handle even a single pioblom 
created by the complex war eouditions. Its isolation from the people has led to 
rapid economic deterioration all over the country intensifying poverty and staivation. 
In the name, theiefore, of the Indian people's right to freedom as well as to safe- 
guard India against the present unbeaitible conditions, the A.l.T.U.C* demands the 
immediate establishment of a National Government at the Centre responsible to the 
people of the Country. 

“In order to end the deadlock, efforts made by political leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Quaide-Azem Jinnah not only for resolving differences hut also for 
securing the transfer of power will receive the whole-hearted support of the working 
class of this country.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Giri said that be was glad that Trade Union Con- 
gress which was a revolutionary body bad turned into a reformist organisation. The 
fact was. he said, the British (loveinment was not prepared to part with any power. 
On the other band, it desired to strengthen its imperialist hold on this country for 
exploiting them further. Neither Soviet Russia nor America, Mr. Giri said, had 
made any declaration which would ensure them that fieedom was within sight. 
Therefore, he said, they had to secure the ^undiluted political and economic indepen- 
dence of this country.’ It would not fall from above and they must get at it by 
their own exertion. They should not be going about with their begging bowls. If 
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public opinion was to be formed in the country rep;ardinp: the >!:rant of freedom to 
India, that had to be created. They had seen the declaration of the Labour Party 
which had exposed itself in its tiue colours. There was no difference between the 
Conservative Party represented by l\lr. Chuichill and the Labour Party. Proceedinj;, 
Mr. Giri observed that ho must say that the labour oijjjanisations had not played 
their part and had not discharged their tluty correctly. Woikcrs in India fought 
more tor their dearness allowance, and other allowances and had forjiiotlen about the 
freedom of the country. He, therefore, wanted that they should not water down 
their ideals tor small matoiial benefits. By doin^ so, they had injured and they 
would be injiirinK the interests of the country. “Lot theio be no ifs’ and ‘bnts^ 
Let your determination be freedom fiist and dearness allowance next. Otherwise, 
there is no hope,” Mr. Giri declared. Concliidinf^, Mr. Gin expressed the view that 
if India were to attain her full stature in the comity oi nations, it must ho on the 
basis of a united India and not a divided India’. far as the woikeis of this 
country were concerned, a divided India was a danger. 

Mr. P. /?. Kalappa^ who seconded the resolution, said that Loid Wavell had 
asked them to trust the intentions of the British The view was also iK-inf!; can- 
vassed that it was by the will of Providence that Biitain held th«s count ly as the 
trustee for the dumb millions. 3'hcy had trusted Britain for over a cenmry and 
they had found that they j.‘,ot nothing. They should, therefore, see that the political 
organisations in the countiy came iot^elher to solve the deadlock. They foi their 
part would support any aij;reement that mi^ht be reached. 

Mr. M. K. Bose (Bengal), supportini; the lesolutton, said that no proof was 
necessary to show that the British Governmont did not want to transfer power. 
There was no use merely iiassinjj; resolutions; but they should take steps to see 
that the Biitish Government transferied power to the people, 

Mr. Sovinath Lahri said that the woikers wcie not only anxious Rpcuie 
betterment of union working; conditions and wa^ts hut, were also keenly intent utxui 
servini? the national cause. The tiade Union (Mnj^iess was anxious to establish 
unity in the country to secure ficedom. Mr. Dube then suppoited the resolution 
after which it was put to vote and cairicd unanimously amidst cheers. The session 
then adjourned. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day— Madras— 22 nd. January 1945 
SuppiiEflsiON OF Civil Liberties 

The second clay^s proceeding's of the Deligates’ {Session commenced on the 22nd, 
January at tSt. Mary’s Hall, Armenian Street. A numbei of leHolutions moved from the 
chair and explained to the deleftates in Hindustuni and Tamil weie adopted unani- 
mously. The ConKiess strongly protested against the suppression of civil liberties 
ill the country and stated that the Government had virtually abrogated the rights of 
public meeting, freedom of speech and freedom of association, put severe restrictions 
on the liberties of the Press and made those rights ‘ dependent on the whims of the 
local bureaucrats and police officeis.” ‘J'he Congiess demanded that all those 
restiictions on civil liberties should be removed and full fittdom of spee< ]i, fieedoin 
of association and freedom of the Press restoied. 

The CongrcHH extended fraternal gieetings to the wuiktis and peasanis unci the 
Red Army of Russia who had helped the cause of freedom of other iiatforis and to 
the workers of Britain and welcomed trade union delegatkios from both these 
countnes. It congratulated the Gieek people upon their htioiRin and unity in t)io 
defence of their liberty and freedom, stiongly condemned the fuilicy of the Chuichill 
Government in utilising British and Indian forcess U' suppress this fieccloin, and 
expressed warm approval of the support given by the Biitish vu^iking classes to the 
cause of the Greek people. It fervently hoped that British labour would be able to 
defeat the reactionary policy of the Churchill Government and ensure justice and 
freedom to the Greeks. 

Protection for Clerical Empi.oyees 

3'he need for legislation to be undertaken by the Central Government to 
protect clerical and administrative emidoyecs and employees in shops and commercial 
establishments and to secure for them better conditions of life and work, was 
emphasised in another resolution which urged the inclusion of this class of woikirs 
in all measures of social security, eepccially in the schemes for Health insurance. 

The Congress viewed with concern the involuntaiy unemployment of thousands 
of industrial workers in various parts of the country and urged upon Government to 
take effective steps to secure to the affected woikeis prompt and adequate compensation. 

The redress^of the grievances of woikeis engaged in the jute, plantation and 
bidi induBtiies and the abolition of the contract system of labour in Government 
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ftnd quBBi-Oovernment institution, CorporatiooB and local bodies. Ports and Railways, 
was urjjed in other resolutions, adopted by the Conpress. The resolution relating 
to the Jute workers (in Bengal) pointed out that as the workers* request for the 
appointment of an adjudicator within a reasonable period had not been acceded to 
by the authorities, they should consolidate their ranks to resort to direct action at 
the opportune moment. 

Condition of Women Workers 

The Congress in another resolution, drew the attention of the Governments, 
Central and Provincial, to the condition of nearly five lakhs of women workers in 
the country, employed in coal mines. Jute, cotton and rice mills and urged among 
other things that equal pay should not be required to work underground in coal 
mines and maternity benefit should be paid to all women employees earning below 
Rs. 200 a month. 

Demand for Leaders’ Rei.easb 

A resolution strongly protesting against the continued detention of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee and of thousands of Congress members and trade unionists 
and demanding their immediate and unconditional release was passed unanimously 

Moving the resolution urging the release of leaders, Mr. T. Ranadive said 
that since the incarceration of the national leaders in 1942 when the Government 
suddenly pounced upon them, in spite of disappointment, despair and confusion, 
the working classes in the country through their trade union organisations had been 
repeatedly rising iii defence of the liberties of the Congress and urging the release 
of the national leaders. Neither international opinion nor national opinion believed 
that Pandit Nehru’s presence in the country could be dangerous to the conduct of 
the war. Every honest man in India or in any country knew that the detention of 
the leaders was part of a frontal ofTensive against the aspiration of the Indian 
people. Mr. B. K, Mukerji, seconding the resolution, said that there would have 
been no need for a resolution of the type if the working classes bad been well 
organised as thereby they would have secured the country’s freedom long ago. 
Mr. V, R, Kalappa^ supporting the resolution, said that no one could pretend to 
have a greater bold over the masses of this country than Gandhiji and if he wanted 
the release of the leaders by direct action of the workers he would have been the 
last man to *Tunk” and he would have been the last not to advise them to do so. 
It was true that following the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders in August 1942 
there were disturbances in the country. But it was not only misrepresentation of 
Mahatma Gandhi, it was doing the greatest possible injury to the country if any- 
body said that the disturbances were due to any resolution of the Congress or the 
direction of any leader of the Congress. The resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 

Ban on Congress Activities Criticised 

Mr. N, M. Josht moved the resolution protesting against the continued ban on 
the Indian National Oongress and its activities. The resolution stated that the ban 
constituted an attack on the democratic rights of the people and had aggravated the 
eifects of the economic crisis by stifling the normal political life of the country. 
The resolution demanded that the ban be immediately lifted and full freedom of 
organisation and activity be restored to the Indian National Congress so that the 
present helplessness and paralysation of social life in the country could be ended 
and the National Congress once more enabled to serve the people in the present 
period of political and economic crisis, Mr, Joshi said that the Congress organisa- 
tions were declared illegal in 1942 even before they started the Civil Disobedience 
movement. It was true some Congressmen had now been released and ou the 
advice of Gandhiji had begun a constructive programme of work on the lines 
suggested by him. Mr. Joshi was glad to say that one of the important items of 
that programme was labour organisation. But although Congressmen bad started 
a constructive programme of work they could not do the work in the name of the 
Indian National Congress. The Trade Union Congress stood for full civil liberty 
and so they demanded that in this country there should be full liberty of thought, 
speech and of the Press. They must also have full liberty of organisation. Con- 
gressmen were now deprived of this and the Trade Union Congress must insist 
that the present ban should be lifted and Congressmea permitted to work in the 
name of their organisation. Mr. Bankim Mukerji, seconding the resolution, said that 
BO long as the ban remained, public life in the country would not be real. He said 
there would not have been a famine in Bengal if the leaders had been free to carry 
on their work for the people. The resolution was duly carried. 
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The OongrcBB adopted a number of reaolutionB relating to the redresBal of 
gnevanceB of workers in the handloom industry, textiles, the PresB. mines and to 
the conditions of work for workers in the Tata steel industry. 

Aims of Post-War Planning 

A comprehensive resolution on planning was adopted by the Congress, The 
resolution declared that complete planning of social and economic life could only be 
achieved under socialism after the abolition of private production, the final aini of 
all planning being abolition of poverty and exploitation of man by man. The 
resolution expressed the view that there was scope for a planned development of 
India’s resources and industries even during the transitional stage and fully sup- 
ported the demand for the immediate establishment of heavy industries as the 
basis of future planned economy in the country 

The Congress reiterated its faith in a Socialist State which alone, in its view 
could ensure the real material well-being of the people by exploiting all the resources 
of the country solely for the purpose of equitable distribution. 

The labour policy of the Government of Madras came in for criticism in 
another resolution which called on the Government to modify their policy in such 
a manner as to ensure to workers their right to organise and realise their just 
demands. 

Suggestions for the avoidance of delay in adjudication and conciliation, a 
proper system of rationing for industrial wokers, fixation of proper dearness 
allowances and basic wages to workers, redressal of giicvances of workers in 
municipal and local bodies, legislative protection to private motor drivers and 
workers and statutory protection to domestic servants were indicated in other 
resolutions adopted, 

Railwaymen’s Demands 

The Congress fully supported the demands formulated by railway workers on 
the questions of dearness allowance revision of scales of pay and increase in basic 
wages of railwaymen and condemned the persistent refusal of the Railway Board 
and the Government of India to grant these just demands. The resolution directed 
affiliated unions to observe the next Budget Day as an All-India Railwaymen’s day 
with a view to realise their demands. 

Resolutions urging improvement of conditions of work in the Kolar Gold 
Fields and the Kheura Salt Mines were also adopted. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, the session concluded with speeches from 
the delegates and the newly elected President, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose. 

Mr. N, Af. Joshi thanked the Reception Committee and others who had made 
the Congress the success it had been. They had 963 delegates attending the present 
session who had come from all over India. The Trade Union Congres had developed 
into an unique organisation — an all-comprehensive, all-party, all-India Trade Union 
Congress. He exhorted the members to maintain this unique character of their 
organisation and not to allow it to become a National Congress-cum-Trade Union 
Congress, a Muslim League-cum -Trade Union Congress, and the like. The slogan 
of the working Classes was “Workers of the world, unite.” Therefore, they should 
not allow the workers of India to be divided. Their second object was to secure the 
freedom of this country. The country had suffered terribly on account of disunity. 
For that purpose also they should be united and be an example to other 
organisations. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose^ the newly elected President, next addressed the dele- 
gates thanking them for the honour done to him and seeking their co operation in 
the performance of the tasks ahead. He said that the Trade Union Congress, like 
the Indian National Congress, should be made a fighting organisation, in order to 
wrest power from the capitalists. He also urged the working classes to learn the 
value of discipline. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

At the delegates’ session the names of the office-bearers for the coming year 
were announced. They were : — President, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. A. Dange, V. Chakkarai Chettiar, B. S. Mirajkar, P. 0. Bose, and Juggan 
Khan; General Secretary, Mr. N. M. Joshi. Co-opted Members: Messrs. V. V. Giri, 
B. T. Ranadive, Fazal-Elahi Qurban, N. Mukerjl, B. Bannerjee, Buresh Chandra 
Banerjee, R. S. Ruikar, Hariharnath Sastri and Yusuf Meherally. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Coaimerce & Industry 

18th Annual Sesaion—New Delhi-- 3rd & 4th March 1945 

Presidential Address 

The Annual seBsion of the Federation of Indian CbamberR of Commerce and 
Industry, which beii^an in New Delhi on the 3rd* March 1945, was attended by 
respresentativeB of the various Cham here of Commerce and Sir Jeremy Kaisman, 
Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Sir Azlzul Haque, Sir A. Kamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Bhulabhai 
J. Desai and membeis of the Central Legislature. 

Mr. J, C. Sctaivad, presiding over the session, declared the British statesmen 
must recognise that to get India’s fullest co-operation, two things must be done, 
namely, the release of the political leaders and the establishment of a National 
Government in India. The trade and industries of India would never prosper unless 
India got her rightful place as a self-governing unit. 

While dwelling on the food problem, Mr. Setalvad referred to the kind of work 
that a National Government could do in creating further sources of food supply, 
and said : “There is no reason why the Government should not carry out experi- 
ments in co-operative and collective farming in various parts of the country.” He 
suggested that after the war they should consult Soviet experts by arranging a visit 
to India of selected men with technical knowledge to study our conditions and apply 
their experiences to our benefit. 

Referring to the question of the sterling balances, Mr. Setalvad said he must 
throw back into the teeth of the London critics the charge of Indian profiteering. 
He reminded these critics of the forced purchases and the terms on which those 
purchases had been made and of the self denying ordinance that India had practised 
to the great hardship of her civilian population in making enormous supplies 
available at controlled prices to suit the convenience of the United Nations. 

Mr. Setalved said that the Hydari Mission had something to do with the coal 
situation. He feared that it was the intention still further to curtail the operating 
capacity of some of our big industries, such as steel and chemicals; which required 
large supplies of coal and to replace the reduced output by imports from abroad, 
particularly from the United Kingdom. Mr. Setalved. on behalf of the Federation, 
registered a most emphatic protest against any such action on the part of the 
Government of India and demanded that the Indian public should be taken into 
confidence regarding the Hydari Mission. 

Resolutions— India’s Sterling Credits 

After the address of the President, Mr, A, D. Shroff moved a resolution on 
the International Monetary Fund and India’s sterling credits. The resolution stated: 
“The Federation, while appreciating the policy adopted by the Government of India 
in appointing Indian non-ofiicial businessmen in their Delegation to the International 
Monetary Conference held at Bretton Woods for considering the proposed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank, notes with regret that the Indian 
Delegation at the Conference were denied an opportunity of securing a solution 
through the International Monetary Fund, of India’s sterling credits, which have 
arisen in the United Kingdom as a result of the operations of the United Nations 
in India, and that India was not offered a permanent seat on the proposed 
Executive Board of the International Monetary Fund. The Federation is firmly of 
opinion that, while the post-war monetary policy in India should be one of co- 
operation in general objectives and broad policies, with any International Monetary 
Organisation that may be set up, India, in offering such co-operation, should guard 
against any diminution of sovereign powers, inherent in a nation, to pursue an 
Exchange and Currency policy suited to her own particular national needs and 
interests without subordinating such interests to British policies in the post-war 
period. It further reiterates its view that participation of India in the International 
Monetary Fund or the Bank should not be agreed to unless India is given a 
permanent seat on the Executive Board of the International Monetary Fund and 
unless a solution of India’s Sterling credits in the United Kingdom, satisfactory to 
Indian interests, is arrived at between H. M. G. and the Government of India. 

*^The Federation views with grave concern the increasing strain imposed upon 
India’s economy through the ever-growing purchases of the United Nations in India 
without being paid in a manner best suit^ to India’s interest and urges the Gov- 
ernment of India to take immediate steps to relieve India of any further burden by 
entering into an agreement with H. M. G. providing for easy convertibility of 
Sterling balances into dollars and other foreign currencies to facilitate import of 
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plant, machinery and materials for the economic development of the country, and 
to secure an undertaking under the agreement for compensation in the event of the 
depreciation of Sterling. The Federation urges Government to take the public 
into confidence regarding the operations of the Empire Dollar Pool i^hich in the 
opinion of the Federation, should be dissolved henceforth, and to credit to Indian 
account all dollars as an when they become available through trade balances or 
otherwise with the U.S.A. 

Work of Indiak Deleqatiok to Bretton Woods Cokfereece 

Mr. A. D. 8hrofft who was a member of the Indian Delegation to the Breiton 
Woods Conference, biiefly reviewed the work of the Indian Delegation which, he 
said, worked as a harmonious team. He paid a tribute to Sir Jeremy Baisman who 
led the Indian Delegation for his fair-mindedness and reasonableness in all matters 
affecting the fundamental interests of our country. The Indian Delegation was the 
only delegation that was led by a non -national and Mr. Shroff urged that in future 
Indian delegations to inter-national conferences should always be headed by Indians 
themselves. 

The Conference, Mr. Shroff proceeded, was influenced primarily by those 
countries that had military might and secondly by those who wielded political power. 
Though the question of India’s sterling balances was excluded from the purview of 
the conference, the Indian Delegation had talks with the British Delegation, and the 
latter had declared that the United Kingdom’s obligations would be fully honoured. 
In this connection, Mr. Bhroff pointed out that our sterling balances were not in the 
nature of credits, but should be treated as cash in the current account. Unless the 
question was satisfactorily solved in the interests of India and an arrangement 
reached for the harmonious and orderly liquidation of the sterling balances, Mr. 
8hroff said, India would be well-advised to be in no hurry it) join the International 
Monetary Fund. He urged that negotiations between Bis Majesty's Government 
and India should be started forthwith to settle the question. The position was 
strange. They forcibly linked the rupee to the sterling, and said that since we bad 
substantial interest in the Sterling Bloc, we must strengthen it. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. C. Sefihachalani (Andhra), Mr. A. i?. 
Bhatt (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce) and Mr. Begraj Gupta (Bombay) and 
carried unanimously. 

Demand foe National Government 

The Federation adopted, among other resolutions, moved from the chair, one 
urging the release of political prisoners and the establishment of a National 
Government. 

The Federation deplored the fact that there bad been no improvement in the 
political situation in the country and also *'the studied and persistent disregard of 
Indian public opinion, both by the Governments in India and the United Kiiigdom 
for the immediate resolution of the political stalemate.” The Federation declared 
that the continuance of such a situation was not only detrimental to the political and 
economic stability of the country, but was also not conducive to an early Buccessiul 
conclusion of the war. 

Anti-India Propaganda in U. S. Deplored 

A resolution moved from the chair, protested against the systematic propaganda 
carried on in U. B. A. against India and the Indian national cause by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India under the camouflage of imparting infor- 
mation regarding India to the citizens of America.” The Federation urged early 
steps to make India’s Agent-General in U. S. A. independent of the British Em- 
bassy “and to counteract such mischievous propaganda by giving Americans a true 
picture of the country and its people.” 

War Bisk Insurance 

In regard to War Bisks Insurance schemes, the Federstion asked that in view 
of the retreat of the Japanese forces from the eastern frontiers of India and in view 
of the prospect of an early termination of the war, Government should reduce the 
present rate of one per cent in respect of premium payable under the War Bisks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme and the rate of Bs. 0-1-3 per month under the War 
Bisks ((^oods) Insurance Scheme to a nominal rate. 

Ship-Building Industry 

On the question of shipping, the Federation urged the Goveinment to give 
every encouragement and assistance to the development of an Indian ship-building 
industry in India under Indian capital, control and management. 
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Anti-Pbofitbering Ordinance 

The Federation requested the Oovernment of India to amend suitably Rule 122 
of the Defence of India Act and orders issued under it, so that only those persons 
who were in the actual management of concerns might be proceeded against under 
the Hoarding and Profiteering Ordinance. 

Import of Consumer Goods 

Mr. R. M. Birla moved a resolution on consumer goods. The resolution 
protested against the policy of the Government of India, apparently designed to 
check inflation, of importing consumer goods from abroad, which were competing 
with the production of Indian industries that were handicapped in maintaining or 
expanding production in the absence of any concerted and serious efiort on the part 
of the Government to import the necessary plant and machinery, chemicals and 
other raw materials from abroad. 

Urging rapid industrialisation of the country to increase the standard of living 
of the people, the Federation believed that that could be secured by the maximum 
utilisation of the country’s industrial capacity and natural resources and by tempo- 
rarily securing from abroad only the balance of such consumer goods as might be 
required to meet the scarcity of such goods iu the country. The Federation further 
urged Government to make use of the Sterling and Dollar resources for procuring 
capital goods and the necessary shipping space, provided that such imported goods 
were appropriated by Government for military requirements, and the output of 
indigenous manufacture was made available to the fullest extent to civilian consump- 
tion and not for export purposes. 

Mr. Birla asserted that plans were being worked out to flood the country with 
consumer goods, and some of the new Industries that had been started during war 
time were lacing serious trouble. Government had, it appeared, taken no steps to 
protect such industries. They should have at least prohibited the export of consumer 
goods to neighbouring countries. 

Sir Srt Ram regretted that, while members of the Government of India found 
time to listen to the complaints of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, at the 
session of the Federation, even the Secretaries of the various departments found it 
difficult to be present. He asked how Indian industries could flourish if they were 
not given adequate transport facilities and coal. Sir bri Ram added that Indian 
industries were capable of much greater production to meet domestic demands. He 
pointed out how, in one year, the textile industry increased its output from 3,200 
million yards to 4,800 million yards. He was confident, if the textile industry was 
given the necessary facilities, it could step up production even upto 6,000 million 
yards. Continuing, Sir bri Kara said that a deputation on behalf of the Federation 
had waited on the Commerce Department, and represented that certain industries 
in India were capable of fully meeting the country’s demands, and yet orders for 
the articles had been placed abroad at a higher rate than those that prevailed in 
India. The deputation was told that there had been a mistake, but Sir Sri Ram said, 
some Indian industries would have to suffer for that mistake. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Future of India’s Export Trade 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay) moved a resolution on the development of 
India’s Export Trade. The resolution asked the Government of India to take 
energetic steps to enable Indian industries not only to maintain their present 
position in the foreign markets, but also to secure an increasing share of those 
markets in the post-war period. *'The Federation is gravely concerned,” adds the 
resolution, “with the disruption of the normal export trade channels during the war, 
which were available in the foreign markets for the agricultural produce and raw 
materials of India, and is of opinion that, with a view to securing a proper place for 
India’s exportable surplus of raw materials, the Government of India, in consulta- 
tion with the interests concerned, should devise measures to counteract the effects 
arising out of the subsidised exports of raw materials by other countries in foreign 
markets, and to secure a more advantageous position for such of India’s monopoly 
in raw matersals as raw jute, raw cotton, mica etc.” Sir Chunilal pointed out that in 
the pre-war year 1938-39, the empire countries absorbed 52 per cent of our export 
trade, but in the year 1943-44, it rose to 64 per cent. There had been a definite 
shift in the direction of our foreign trade during the war. If India desired to 
industrialise at the pace envisaged by the different proposals under discussion, India 
would have to make large purchases and for that foreign exchanges would be 
necessary. Continuing bit Chunilal explained how, during the war, a situation had 
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arisen by which the old connections of Indian exporters were slowljr disappearing. 
The main reason for that was the activity of the UKCC and some oi the countries 
of the world centralising their purchases in India through their own agencies. It 
was unfortunate, he said, that, in spite of all the efforts of the Indian commercial 
community to have an aseurance from the Government of India that the work of 
the UKCO would be terminated after the war, no such assurance had been forth- 
coming. He deplored that the Government of India, up till now, seemed to have 
taken no steps either to maintain the present export markets or expanding the same. 
The desire of U. S. A. and the United Kingdom to increase their export trade was 
well known in order to maintain their present standard of living. If countries like 
the U. S. A. and U. K., the standard of living of whose people was far higher than 
that of the Indian people, proposed not only to maintain their export trade, but also 
wanted to increase their expoits, India, with a view to improving her standard of 
living, required more pressingly that her export markets were not only maintained, 
but were expanded. Mr. J. B. Patel stressed the need for a National Government 
at the Centre, which would effectively fashion the economic development of the 
country. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Oilseeds Order 

The Federation adopted a resolution urging the Government to cancel the 
Oilseeds Forward Contracts Prohibition Order, 1941, and permit hedge trading in 
oilseeds with suitable safeguards if necessary during the war period in a few oilseeds 
as an experiment if not in all oilseeds. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Kilacliand and supported by Mr. 
Ramdeo A. Podar and Mr. K. L, Narasiniha Rao» The resolution on the subject 
while appreciating the various control measures taken by the Government of India 
to arrest the upward trend of commodity prices in 194B, invited the attention of the 
Government to the continued closure of hedge markets in oilseeds for more than 20 
months and the resultant hardships to agriculture, trade and industry, despite 
changed conditions in the country. The Federation drew the attention of Government 
to the fall in prices of oilseeds to a level considerably lower than what they were 
prior to the imposition of the prohibition order. The Federation asked the 
Government to permit hedge trading in oilseeds just as it was now being permitted 
in the case of cotton. 

Income-Tax Administration 

Income-tax administration reform was the subject of a resolution which the 
Federation adopted. It was moved by Mr /. J, Kapadia (Bombay) and was 
supported by Mr. Mangaldas B, Mehta (Bombay). The resolution inter alia asked 
for the publication of the decisions of the Income-tax tribunal, of the Income-tax 
Manual from lime to time, together with the instructions issued by the Central 
Board of Revenue for the guidance of officers and the transfer of the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner to the administrative control of the Law Department. 
Income-tax officers, it was urged, **8hould be permitted to exercise proper judgment 
without interference from higher authorities.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — ^New Delhi — 4tb. March 1945 
Declaration of Industrial Policy 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to-day passed a 
resolution urging the necessity of an early declaration of Industrial Policy by the 
Government of India on three points, namely, the role of the Htate in the future, 
the measure and extent of protection, to be extended, against internal and external 
competition, to Indian industries both in existence and those that may be started 
hereafter ; and India’s participation in any international arrangements which may 
impede the fullest utilisation of India’s resources. 

Mr. Gaganvthari L, Mehta (Bengal), moving the resolution, described how in 
countries like Australia and Canada, war needs were being used to provide peace 
opportunities. He mentioned that Australia to-day was the third biggest country 
in the world as regards ship- building, the fourth biggest country as regards Civil 
Aviation and Air Training, whereas, because of the difficulty in getting some 
essential raw materials plant and machinery, India’s industrial development had 
been handicapped in many respects, at least as regards heavy and defence industries* 
Mr. Mehta dwelt on the effect of international agreements and arrangements oo 
India and the working of cartels and combines, and suggested that it was time that 
the Government of India instituted a thorough comprehensive and Impartial inquiry 
into the ramifications, the operations, the effects and rules and regulations of these 
cartels and combines, because it was impossible for any indigenous Indian industry 
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to come into existence unless the activities of these cartels 'VFere controlled in India* 
Speaking ot the absence of co-ordination in the Government of India, Mr. Mehta 
referred to the story of the young boy who bought a pair of socks and found them 
four inches too long. So, he went to his mother, aunt and sister and requested 
them to shorten the socks; but each of them pleaded they had no time — probably owing 
to work for the Red Cross. Eventually, however, they relented, and when the boy 
was asleep each of them in turn, shortened the socks by four inches, with the result 
that, when he got up in the morning, he found the socks had become too short, 
and remarked this was what was called co-operation without co-ordination. 
(Laughter). On the question of Commercial Safeguards, Mr. Mehta commended Sir 
Ardesbir Dalai’s spetch in the Assembly as “conciliatory”, but observed that if these 
Safeguards were unprecedented and stringent, then, there should be no question of 
an interim arrangement in regard to them. They should be abolished altogether, 
and only when a proper Government of India was established, should a fresh 
agreement be negotiated between Britain and India. "We do not want the Govern- 
ment of India to bind themselves to any new fetters while trying to get rid of the 
old ones.” Mr. Mehta went on to emphasise that before we thought of nationalising 
our industries, we had to think of nationalising our Government. Under existing 
conditions, he added, nationalisation would mean distribution of posts and services 
and even contracts and tenders, not always on considerations of efficiency. 

Mr. O. A. Acharya (Mjsore) declared that mining leases were being given to 
foreigneis, and this was just the time to ask the Government to declare its policy 
openly. In south India, he said, during the years 1032 to 1042, they had exported 
enormous quantities of manganese, chromite, mica and magnesite, and be asked if it 
was conceivaole that the nationals of any other country would have allowed such 
export of ineplaceable minerals from their country. Mr. Mordjt J, Vaidya, Mr. 
N, N* Rakshd and Saidar P. 8, 8odhbans supported the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Govt.’s Taxation Policy Ckiticised 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution declaring that the war-time taxation 
policy of the Government of India in respect of industries tended to hamper the 
post-war industrial development in the country. It left inadequate reserves to meet 
the post-war requirements of industries for necessary renewals, replacements and 
expansion of their capital assets and thereby undermined their stability and com- 
petitive strength vis-a^vts industries in other countries. The Federation urged upon 
the Government the necessity of so formulating the tax structure as to positively 
encourage and accelerate the industrial progrcFS of India. 

Mr. Khaitan said that, in the interests of the country, it was necessary that 
as many industiies as possible should be started. What would have been our fate, 
he asked, if we had not the textile industry and the cement and the Iron and steel 
industry ? They bad been established before the war, and bad stood the country 
in very good stead during limes of stress. He pleaded for a relaxation of the 
various control measures which affected the proper growth of industries. Mr. 
Ramnath Podar, who seconded the resolution, said that the rise in the incidence of 
taxation in India was very high compared to taxation in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. Government’s policy should be such as to foster Indian industries. 
Mr. D. N, Sen said that the structure of taxation that had been haphazardly built 
up during the war, should be replaced by one which, while yielding adequate 
revenues, would conduce to the rapid growth of an expansionist economy. The 
resolution was passed. 

Coal Production 

Lala Karamchand Thapar moved a resolution expressing concern for the 
prospects of further industrialisation of India unless increasing production of coal 
was assured by Government taking all possible steps at an early date to explore 
new sources ot supply by undertaking an extensive geological survey of India; by 
rationalising the existing resources, and by the railways offering such prices for 
coal as would ensure continued operation of the collieries and provide for their 
proper development. Ihe resolution also urged that low volatile coal should be 
conserved for the metallurgical industries, and should not be frittered away by 
supplying bunkering coal at Indian ports for the requirements of Allied nations. 
Mr. Thapar traced the troubles of the coal industiy to the acquisition of collieries 
by railways, which, he said, were using them as a lever for dictating prices. In 
this policy, the railways were joined by the iron and steel works. Even though 
Rs. 4/4 per ton for good quality coal was an economical price, he said, the Industry 
kod, for many years, been getting prices as low as Rs. 2 per ton. Thanks to this 
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policy, the industry had been struggling for bare existence. The neglect of technical 
developments had resulted in frequent (ires in the coal mines all over the Jharia 
Goal Fields, consuming large quantities of metallurgical coal worth crores of rupees, 
which would otherwise have been sufficient for iron works for forty or fifty years. 
Detailing the steps taken by the Government of India to increase the output of 
coal since the middle of 1943, when it was discovered that production was only 16 
million tons as against an average output of 22 million tons, Mr. Thapar said that 
if Government continued to take the same interest, the industry could safely expect 
to raise 26.000,000 tons of coal, which was the immediate target. 'J'he resolution was 
seconded and supported by Mr. M, M, Bhatta and Mr. /. K, Dholakia respectively, 
and was carried. 

Indians in South Africa 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi (Calcutta) moved a resolution on the anti-Indian 
legislation in South Africa, and immigration restrictions on Indians in East Africa. 
The resolution urged the imposition of economic sanctions against South Africa, as 
well as the breaking of diplomatic relations with that country, if no relief was given 
to India regarding the violation of the Cape Town Agreement. *‘If the Government 
of India fall in this logical sequence of their protest even at this stage’', the 
resolution said, **the Federation feels that the Government of India will always 
stand condemned before the world for having jettisoned the ultimate interests of 
India.” The resolution urged that, in view of the continued and persistent attacks 
on the rights of Indians abroad, the Government of India should secure an 
assurance, both from the East African Government and from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that in the post-war period the rights and privileges of Indians in 
colonial possessions would be fully safeguarded on an equal footing with all other 
communities. Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi quoted Dr. Khare’s assurance in the 
Central Assembly, four mouths ago, that the ^‘Government of India have been 
considering most actively the question of enforcing economic sanctions” “1 am 
sure Dr. Khare really wants to do it” observed Sir Abdul Halim. "But he has 
forgotten some of his limitations ever since he has come to the Treasury Bench. 
He has to serve two masters. One is the White man in India, and the other is 
the Secretary of State for India. If they agree, then Dr. Khare can carry on. If 
they do not, he cannot carry on”. The speaker also criticised the Government of 
India’s appointment of a new High Coromissioner in South Africa. Haji 2)< tcaod 
Hajee Nassarmayii (Bombay), who seconded the resolution, said that Dr. Khare was 
doing bis best, bnt suggested that if Dr. Kbare failed, all the Indian members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council should resign as a protest. Indians should also 
boycott South African goods and stop their trade with that country. The resolution 
was passed. 

Rights of Indians in Burma 

The Federation passed a comprehensive resolution on the subject of Indians 
in post-war Burma. Mr. A, M, M, Vellatjan Chettiar, who moved the rosolution. 
said that Indians had always co-operated with the people of Burma in their political 
aspirations. Indians were not seeking any special privileges and rights which were 
not enjoyed by any other community in Burma. The resolution urged the Govern- 
ment of India to secure such immediate facilities and arrive at such efiective 
arrangements with the South-East Asia Command as would enable Indians, 
like Britishers, to go at the earliest possible moment to the libeiated parts of Burma. 

On the Blue Print for Burma, the Federation says : — I’he attempt made in the 
Blue Print to placate the Burmese at the expense of the Indian interests, the feeling 
of great relief and satisfaction expressed therein at the exodus of Indians after the 
occupation of the country by the enemy having solved the alien problem in Burma, 
and proposal to take advantage of the absence of the records showing title to land 
of Indians and to expropriate them as owners of land in Burma by paying them 80 
per cent in cash as a fundamental feature of the new land policy, are suggestions 
and recommendations which are not only ethically wrong, economically harmful and 
politically mischievous as regards the interests of Indians in the post-war period, 
but are also such as violate all established standards of international justice and 
fair-play. The authors of the Blue Print have ignored the important fact that the 
evacuation of the Indians from Burma was at the instance of and encouraged by 
the authorities. It is also most significant that while more than 50 per cent of 
Indians have remained behind and are suffering the hardships to-day, hardly any 
European has stayed back in the face of the Japanese invasion. The Federation 
appealed to the Government of India to use all their influence and to take all 
possible steps to ensure that no action was taken in post-war Burma, in accordance 
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with such recommendationB, as they would prove aerloualy detrimental to Indian 
interestB in that country in the future. 

The Federation was Btrongly of the opinion that Burma should have a 
National Government at the earliest date possible after the war and assured the 
Burmese people of its fullest co-operation in men, money and material in their 
endeavour for securinp; self-government for Burma and for the rehabilitation and 
prosperity of their country in the post-war period. 

Mr. S. N. Haji, seconding the resolution, said that India had a vital part to 
play in the future of South-East Asia. Geographically, she was placed in an advan- 
tageous position. India had a great stake, having regard to the iuture movement of 
her population, trade and commerce, in the South-East Asia countries. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Working of Trade Controls 

Earlier the Federation adopted a resolution moved by Sir Badridas Goenka on 
the industrial development. The Federation expressed its concern at the working of 
the numerous controls imposed by the Central and the Provincial Governments, 
from time to time, relating to import and export of commodities, procurement, 
purchase, distribution, transport and movement of commodities from place to place, 
as those controls had resulted in bribery and corruption and had not only dislocated 
smooth and efficient working of the normal channels of trade, but had also failed 
to produce the desired results. The Federation was further of the opinion that the 
system of controls which should have been designed and worked so as to accelerate 
production rapidly, had, in the main, been restrictive and injurious, and had created 
arti6cial difficulties in the conduct of trade and industiy by imposing undue 
restrictions on the floating of new cot>«erns and on the grant of import licences for 
raw materials, plant and machinery for increasing industrial production. The 
Federation believed that, in any ec)ieme of Government control, the association of 
non official, commercial and industrial interests should have been a sine qua non of 
its imposition and working, if inefficiency, delay and failure were to be avoided. 
It urged the Government to review the administration of all controls, revise and 
rationalise them so as to encourage industrial and agricultural expansion and 
facilitate smooth and quick distribution through normal trade channels. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohd, Ilussetn Hasham Haji^ Vice- 
President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, Mr. Lalji Mehrotra (Karachi), 
Mr. Jeotendra Mohan Day (Bengal) and Mr. P. N, Jajodta (Bombay). 

The Federation decided, by a majority, to increase the subscription of member- 
bodies from Ks. 200 per year to Rs. 5(X). 

Sir Badridas Goenka was unanimously declared elected as President and Mr. 
N, R. Barker as Treaburer of the Federation for the coming year. 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

4th Plenary Session — Calcutta — 7th & 28th January 1945 

Presidential Adi>rebs 

The fourth plenary session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
opened at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 27th January J945 with Mr. S, A, Brelvi, 
the President, in the chair. A large number of delegates from all over India were 
present. Mr. Hemendra Promd Ghoshs Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates and appealed to them to ' follow the light and do the right.” 
Delivering the Presidential Address. Mr. Brelvi said: 

Friends, — You have done me a great honour by re-electing me your President 
for another term. As 1 said last year, to any individual no honour can be greater 
than that conferred on him by his own peers. Your renewal of confidence in me 
has over-whelmed me. I am deeply grateful to you for it and can only hope that, 
with your help and co-operation, 1 shall be able to discharge the responsibilily of 
the office in a manner that will justify the confidence that you have reposed in me. 
Though this Conference was brought into being four years ago to meet a grave crisis 
that faced the Press in this country, it has come to stay and I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that not only will it continue to exist after the war but 
it will also have a great and increasingly useful role to play in the future in helping 
the Press in India to become one of the great forces contributing to the extension 
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of the boundH of human freedom, knowledge, progress and happiness. By its very 
composition it belongs to no particular party. It seeks to achieve objects which 
every newspaper must consider as it own. It has a large membership and the 
number of its members is steadly increasing. May I take the opportunity of appealing 
to those newspapers which, owing to indifference or other reasons, have not yet 
joined this Conference, to do so as soon as possible ? This Conference has, during 
the brief period of its existence, became a great power. It can become a greater 
power for the service of the country and its Press if it continues to receive the 
active and loyal adherence and support of newspapers in the country. 

The objects of our Conference, as defined in our constitution, are : 

(1) To safeguard the high traditions and standards of journalism : 

(2) To safeguard the rights of the Press in general and in particular the 
freedom of publication of news and comments. 

(3) To secure facilities and privileges to the Press for the due discharge of its 
responsibilities ; 

(4) To represent the Press in India in its relations with the public and public 
institutions and particularly in its relations i^ith Government and to set up 
Committees which would act as liaison bodies between the Government and the 
Press as a whole : and 

(5) To establish and develop contacts with Associations having similar objects 
in other countries. 

To consider the last-named object first, owing mainly to difficulties created by 
the war, we have not established any contact with Press organisation in other 
countries. In our last session at Madras we passed a resolution according our 
wholehearted approval to the American Editors* proposal that the Peace Conference 
should guarantee freedom of the Press throughout the world. {Speaking on your 
behalf last year, I ventured to declare that we, the editors of India, fully associated 
ourselves with the editors of the United {States in the move they had made — with 
this addendum that, when the Peace Conference guaranteed Freedom of the Press 
and other freedoms to all nations of the world* the guarantee for India should not 
be on paper alone. During the year American {Society of Newspaper Editors has 
carried the matter a step further and has put forward a proposal for a News Charter 
for the world ensuring the removal of all political, economic and military obstacles 
to the freedom of world information in peace times. 

Freedom of News 

It has noted with satisfaction the recent statement made by Mr. Btettinus, the 
new U, IS. Secretary of State, that the U. S. plans exploratory talks with other 
nations to secure international understanding guaranteeing that there shall be no 
barriers to interchange of information among all nations. It has acclaimed the 
statements of this principle of freedom of news which has been made by President 
Roosevelt by both the Republican and Democratic Parties and by the Congress. 
Encouraged by these statements it has urged that the Governments and other 
organisations in other countries as well as in the U. B. A. should implement a 
programme for furthering freedom of information having the following goals : 
First, recognition that complete friendship with any other sovereign Power is 
dependent upon, among other considerations, freedom and abundance of exchange of 
information between the peoples. Becond, recognition that any printed matter, film, 
broadcast or other media of public information paid wholly or in part, directly or 
indirectly, by a Government organisation or person shall carry conspicuous labels 
as to the source. Third, recognition that any Government or private monopoly of 
media of information is inimical to the public interest and incompatible with freedom 
of expression and competition of ideas on which well-informed public opinion is 
based. Fourth, refusal to recognise the right of any Government organisation or 
person to (a) discriminate against any media of information ; (b) infringe upon 
freedom of information or expression ; (c) place any barrier — technical, political, 
legal or economic— against free exchange of information between peoples of the 
world : and (d) censor information in time of peace except obscenity or fraud.” 

No public organisation in the world will more enthusiastically welcome this 
programme and more zealously contribute its endeavour to see that it is carried out 
than this Conference. This Conference will also whole-heartedly co-operate with the 
Committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors which is now touring 
in different countries to confer with '^appropriate Governmental bodies, press 
associations, newspaper and radio executives’’ regarding the American-sponsored 
programme for free e^^chan^e of information and which is expected to visit this 
43 
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country also very soon. The need for a world Nows Charter has been broujj;ht 
home to the American Editors by the reulisation that freedom of the press and free 
exchange of world information can most effectively guarantee peace. Hitler, by 
controlling news and radio services, prepared the German people for the war as 
they were prepared for the first Great War through the German news agency, 
Waif Bureau, now known as D. N. B. The militarists of Japan also followed 
similar tactics. But, as Mr. Kent Cooper, Executive head of the Associated TresH ot 
America, pointed out, ‘‘What is not generally known and what must he fully 
understood, if there is to be any success in purifying the flow and counterflow of 
international nows and information, is that what the Nazis did is only an extreme 
form of what has gone on steadily throughout most of the world uuder our very 
noses.” He complains that even as recently as dining the years immediately 
preceding this war, in many countries rarely world news from the United States 
could be found unless it were an item dealing with a Chicago gangster killing or 
a Hollywood divorce case. 

This was largely the result of the working of the monopoly, in the purveying 
of news enjoyed by British, French and Germuii news agencies controlled or 
influenced by their respective Governments. The rise of the American news agencies 
did something to break this monopoly and mitigate its evil effects. The war, 
however, has brought about a change. Reuters is now owned co-operatively by the 
newspapers of Great Britain and the constitution ot this news agency, accoiding to 
Mr. Christopher Chancellor, its General Manager, guarantees its integrity and 
independence of Government control or political interest ot any kind We hope it 
will be able to maintain this integrity and independence in matters where the 
interests of British imperialism conflict with those of Indian freedom. The Havas 
Agency of France has ceased to exist and it is hoped when this and other news 
agencies in Europe are revived they will be independent of Government or financial 
infiuence. Russia, too, now that it has consolidated the results of its revolution, 
may be expected to support the word-wide movement of fiecdom of the Press and 
information. The other day in Ottawa leaders of Canada’s major political parties, 
including the Prime Minister, issued statements declaiing that world- wide freedom 
to exchange news was essential to the well-being of mankind. These statements 
were issued in response to a resolution passed unanimously by the board of direc- 
tors of the Canadian Press calling for an international pact to protect world inter- 
change of news. 

Task of Indian Press 

Nothing could be more welcome to us than this world movement for a guarantee 
of freedom of the press written into peace treaties in definite and unequivocal 
language. But bitter experience has taught us to beware of fine phrases which are 
not translated into deeds. Few countries have suffeied in the past and still continue 
to sufler more than India from systematic and purposeful distortion, perversion 
and choking of news channels. Not only has India been grossly misrepresented 
abroad but she has also not known a genuinely free press at home. More than 
the free nations of the world we in India have a vivid realisation of the truth that 
peace among nations cannot he maintained unless true democracy is established in 
every part oif the world and that true democracy itself cannot exist without those 
vital freedoms of which freedom of the Press is the most important. P'or countries 
like India a News Charter, even if embodied in peace treaties, will not be worth the 
paper on which it is written unless the i)eace treaties usher in the dissolution of 
imperialism as well as the destruction of Nazism and Fascism. The Press in India 
has thus to work both for its own freedom and that of the country. We stand, first 
and foremost, for the political freedom of India. We stand for freedom of the 
Press. We stand for the emancipation of the radio as well as all other channels of 
information from monopolistic control either of Government or private agencies 
While we shall co-operate with our American friends in the task they have 
set out to accomplish, we cannot forget that we have an urgent problem 
of our own to solve and we must insist that, in the meanwhile, the Press 
in India should be placed on the same footing as is the Press in Britain 
and in the United States. In the United States freedom of the Press is 
guaranteed by the First Amendment to the Constitution. The British Press 
is in fact as free as the Press in the U. S. A., though there are no positive 
statutory provisions guaranteeing such freedom. 

In our own country not only is freedom of the Press not guaranteed but it is 
also, seriously restricted. The laws which fetter the firedom of the journalist are 
as formidable as they are numerous. It is true that the Press Act of 1910 of odious 
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memory was repealed in 1922. But, unfortunately, not a few of its sinister provisions 
continue to be embedded in the Press Emergency Act and the Princes Protection 
Actf not to speak of the onerous provisions of the Indian Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and the Customs, J*ost Olficcs and Registration of Books Acts. 
The time has come when we should demand the immediate repeal of the Press 
Emergency and the Princes Protection Acts and the necessary amendment of the 
Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and other Acts so as to make the 
Press Law in this country no more restrictive than is the J'ress Law in the 
U. B. A* or Great Britain. 

NeKD for revision of PR KBS LAWS URGENT 

I have dohbcratcly rotrainod iroiu luaking a rdi'reiicc to tin* ot India 

Rules and the Press Jnstiiictiuns issn(‘d in jiursuanee ol Uies(‘ lules. We recognise 
that, in tim(‘s ol wai, Ireedoin ol the Press must lie leslrieteil so as to ])revent the 
publieation ol news \alual)lt‘ to tiie enemy and our agie mcMit ^Vlth th(' (hiveinim'iit 
of India, known as the Delhi Agreimient, is based on the rc'eogiiition oi this vital 
laet. We have agieed not to impedi* ^^ai (‘llorl, but at the sami* time we Jiave 
made it jdain that we eannot and we will not be a paity to tin' siiiipression ol 
normal ])olitieal activity in the name ot w'ar Oin complaint aeainst tlie Dovitu- 
ment is that they havi', on many occasions, used the jiowi'is given to them under 
the Di'lence ol India R.ul(‘S not strictly and cxclusivi'ly to stvnic the uidiam})(‘rcd 
prosecution ol the w'ai but to siive tlnai own political ( iids by supjucssing news 
and views not jialatabh* to thmn Th(‘ Didiaice ol India Rules wi^n; punnulgated 
live years ago and so witc th(‘ Press Jnstrnclions based on tlnnn Many ol these 
rules anil instructions are drastic enough to ('liable lli(‘ ({oveinmi'iit to deal w^th 
any wulings inthei‘iess whiidi may be valuable to tin* « nemy ui are likely to 
impede war ellorts and do not nei'd a ri'soit to tin* Fauiigeucy Act which 

must, thercloiT, be ri'peah'd immediately Rut th(‘re an* a numbei ol thess lult's 
and instructions which, in view ot the altered aspect ol the war and tin* internal 
situation in the counliy, have ])eci'*ne either unn(*c. ssai> oi unduly icsirntive of 
the legitimati* lunctioniug ol tin* J’less Bimilaily tin* ]H)litical situaliou in the 
countiy has so completely chaiigi'd as to justify a levision ol tin* Bombay Itcsolutioii 
so as to h*ave the lYess comiiletcly unl(*tt(‘r(‘d to vi iitilalt* legitimate giu'vances 
regaiding, for instanci*, the tieatnient ol iiolitical ])iisoneis and di*t(‘nus am ,lic 
misuse oi their iiowa'rs by tin* jiolice. Tin* lexisionol tin* Rombay lb solution and 
the modilication oi India Jlulcs and iTess rnstructions do not brook delay ami may 
I sugg(*st that this Coni(‘rence should a]»j)Oiiit a committee to sugg(*st tin* diicctions 
in which the revision and modilication may take ])laee oi ask the Standing Com- 
mitt (3 to deal with the mattoi as soon as jHissiblc ? May J also (*\pi(‘es tlie hopi* 
that till* members ol the Central Legislature and other imblic organisations will give 
urgent attention to the nei'd in the interests oi the country as W(‘ll as tin* Puss, loi 
the repeal oi the Press Kim'igency and Prima*s Protection Acts and the amend- 
ments to other noimal and w'aitime Press law s ? 

Working of Consultative machinery 

It wo succeed in this attempt to make the Press in India as Iree as is the 
Press in Britain and the U. H A., w's shall have taken a very great stej) foi w^ard i?r 
achieving the second object of oiii Confcri'iicc, which is to salcguard the light ol 
the Press 111 general and 111 particLilai tin* freedom ol ])ublicalion ot news and 
comment. This and another object ol our Coiitercnce, namely, rc'presenting the 
Jh'C'ss in its relations with (Jovernment, avc have been so far seeking to aidueve 
through the consultative machinery established as a result oi the Dcllu Agrecmi'ut. 
This machinery has been functioning in most jiiovinces and you will be glad to 
know" that during the year, the Government ol Ihhar 'lucl the Government oi 
Orissa also agreed to the establishment oi JTovincial Advisory Committees in their 
respective provinces and these Conimiitees have been formed I tiiist both these 
Governments will sec that the fullest possible use is made ot these (.’ommittoes to 
secure the harmonious working ot the Delhi Agreement in thi*ir iTsjuetive provinces. 
Mr. Tushar Kaiiti Ghose and Mr. \V. C Wordsw^orth were deputi'd by th(! standing 
Committee to interview the Governor of Orissa in connection wuth the establish- 
ment ot the JToviiieial Advisory Committee. They also met the r(*))]‘cs(*ntatives of 
the Orissa Press. The formation of the Onssa Ih'ovincial Advisory Committee is, 
in no small measures, due to then efforts, and on your behalf I take lUis opjiortu- 
uity of expressing our appreciation ol th(*se ellorts. In the IHinjab tin* consultative 
machinery has been more or less in a stati^ ol suspended animation When a nn^ct- 
ing of the standing Committee of the Coiiieienee was held in Lahore in October 
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last, an opportunity was given to the members of the Committee to have dis- 
cussions with the Premier of the Punjab and his colleagues in the Ministry and 
also with some representatives of the Punjab Press. I am glad to inform you that, 
as a result of these discussions, there are hopeful prospects of satisfactory working 
of the consultative machinery in that province and that very soon the reconstituted 
Punjab Provincial Advisory Committee will begin work. During my recent visit to 
the North-West Frontier province, I had interviews with the Covernor and Premier 
of that Province both of whom expressed their agreement to the establishment of 
an advisory committee and I have every hope that in this province, too, a 
committee will soon begin to function. 

The establishment of the consultative machinery is one thing : its satisfactory 
working is, however, a different thing. Last year this Conference noted with regr(‘t 
that this machinery was not uniformly helpful in all provinces and that there were 
complaints from several provinces that the J*ress Advisory Committc'c were not con- 
sulted and that where their advice was sought it was sometimes ignored without 
suiiicient justification and that li the l^ress Advisory System was to endure, there 
should be greater regard and respect shown to the recommendations oi the Com- 
mittee by Uoveriiments. Though the jiosition has improved since we nu t last, the 
improvement has not bi'eii very appreeudile and neither the policy nor thi‘ proce- 
dure regarding this matter is uniform in all provinces. The Coverniiient of India 
hold the view that tlu' only way in which good r(‘lations can be maintained, and 
existing relations imjiroved where necessary, is loi reiiresenta lives of Provincial 
Committ es to establish personal contacts with high officials of the Provincial 
Govern men ts and to impress on them, the genuine desire of the I'ress to co-operate. 
This IS, however, only a one-sided view. The obligation to establish personal con- 
tacts and the desire to co- 0 ])erate should be recii>rocal The fact that, in spite of 
the persistent demand on our iiart, it has takdi some of the Jh*ovincial Governments 
nearly tour years to agree even to the establishment of Provincial Advisoi y Com- 
mittees in their provinces, is a suliicieiitly eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which the Delhi Agreenu'iit has be(‘n implemented, h^ome officials, who have to 
dc’al with tlie Press, evtm seem to be unaware of the (‘xistence of the Afireement. 
There ar(' some other officials who Iiold a strange notion about the co-opeiation that 
we and the (ioviTiiment di'sire should exist between us for carrying out, in the 
letter and the sjnrit, the Delhi and Bombay Agreements. They seem to think that 
the whole object of the consultative machiiuTy is to harmonize relations betwa'en 
Government and the J‘ress, in order to promote war effort and they would like to 
penalise newsiiajx'rs which fail to supiioit war eflorts Under the Delhi Agreement 
1#iis Conli'rence has certainly agreed that the Press will not impede war efioit which, 
however, is not the same thing as saying that it has undertaken to promote war 
effort. The distinction may be a fine one, but it is theie and failure on the part 
of some officials to bear it in mind has led in the past and is likely to lead in the 
future to the violation of the Agreement. 

Some officials misinterpreti'd the Delhi Agieemcnt and the Bombay Resolution 
by seeking to ju-event the imblication of statements of some Congress leaders even 
if they did not contravene thi*ir provisions. The standing Committee therefore, at 
its meeting in March last ye ar, passed a resolution making it quite clear that under 
the Delhi Agreement and the Bombay Resolution the Press was tree to })ublish 
statements by any iiolitical leader so long as they did not contravene the terms of 
the Agreement and the resolution and it protested against the imposition of 
restrictions in this respect on the basis of the character of the organisation to which 
a particular person belonged. 

Instances of violation of Ageeement 

Unfortunately, the most flagrant violation of the Agreement between the 
Government and the Press was made by the Chief Cbmmissioner of Delhi, the seat 
of the CJovernment of India. In January last year the National Call and the 
Hindustan Times published a report of a press conference held by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, a member of the Congress Working Committee. There "was nothing in the 
report wffiich was repugnant to the Delhi Agreement or the Bombay Resolution 
and the Central lT(ss Advisory Committee, which was consulted, held that no 
action was called for and yet orders of pre-censorship were served on these two 
]>apers. The obnoxious chaiactm- of these orders was aggravated by subjecting 
comments also to pre-ceiisoiship Nor was that all. The circumstances in which 
the Orders were passed suggested that jiress advice was obligatory. The standing 
Committee, therefore, while demanding the immediate withdrawal of the orders, 
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considered it necessary to reiterate that press advice was not obligatory on editors 
and its rejection by itself did not constitute an offence. The orders were allowed 
to continue for some time and then withdrawn. 

Similarly deplorable was the order served on Mrs Sarojini Naidu prohibiting 
her from making statemimts of any kind, whether prejudicial or otherwise, to the 
Press. This was not moiely an inexcusable misuse of the powers vested in the 
Executive under the Defence of India Rules but were also an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the liberty of the Press. 

The Cfoveriiment of the Central Provinces forfeited the security of the Nagpur 
Times and also ordered the prosecution of the Editors’ Assistant Editor and 
Publishers of that paper and the Hxtavada without consulting the Press Advisory 
Committee. The action of the CoverniiK'nt in prosecuting the Assistant Editors, 
who are not legally responsible for what is pulilished in a newspaper, was most 
extraordinary and constituted a d(‘]>lorable breach of the universally recognised 
conv(‘ntion of the journalistic profession that responsibility tor any publication 
should be hxed only on the Editor, the Printer and the rublisher and not on any 
subordinate member of the editorial staff 1 trust that, in future, (h)vcrnment will 
see that this convention is respected. 

There have beiai occasions wdien Provincial ( Governments have either forfeited 
or demanded 8ecuriti(‘s from newspapers when in the oiiiiuon of Piovincial ITess 
Advisory Committees such drastic action was not called for. May I suggest that 
111 the interests of good relations betwetni the Covernment and the Press not only 
should such orders be cancelled but that all other cases in which securities liav' 
jjeeii held by ( Govern iiient tor a considerable time should be leviewed and the 
securities ri‘turned i 

Soon after the arrest of (Gandhiji in 1942 the (h)veinment of Bombay took 
possession of the Navjivan JT ss where the Hartjan was published and valuable 
old flies of Hartjan and other important papers and documents were di’stroyed liy 
a subordinate oilicer acting under Coveinment instiuction. The standing Com- 
mittee, at its meeting held at Ka'*achi in .luly, having before it the c(*rrespondencc 
b(‘tween Mahatma (Gandhi and the Bombay (Government narrating the circum- 
stances which led to this act of vandalism protested against it and asked (xovern- 
ment that in future, in no circumstances should ordeis be given to damage or 
destory old files of newspapers and documents which were in th(‘ nature of ic^oided 
history The Committee’s demand is so reasonable that no Uovernmjiit which has 
respect lor decencies of public life should refuse to satisfy it. 

The AiiLAHABAi) Order 

In October without consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee 
an order was served by the Allahabad District Magistrate on the Amnia Hazar 
Fatrika and the Leader requiring these papers to submit all matter printed in 
them to scrutiny by a Sub-Inspector of l^olice. Under the Agreemt'nt between the 
CGovernment of India and this Conference while editors have undertaken to bi‘ th(‘ir 
own censors, (.Government have, on their part, undertaken not to impose general 
orders of precensorship on newspapers. Tiie Allahabad order was a gross violation 
of this agreement besides being an affront to responsible editors who were sub- 
jected to the indignity of submitting their writings to the scrutiny of a Sub-Inspector 
of J’olice. The fact that this order was withdrawn within twenty-four hours is no 
guarantee against such stupid orders being issued by other odunals unl(*ss the 
Uovernment of India take effective measures to prevent panicky bureaucrats from 
running amok. The District Magistrate of Wardna issued instructions to the local 
Telegraph authorities to sumbit all Press telegrams to him for approval. ISuch 
instiuctions constitute a clear abuse of the piovisions of the Indian Telegrajih Act 
which empower telegraph authorities to refer only such messages as they consider 
objectionable to the J)istrict Magistrate for approval. 

In April last year a terrible tragedy overtook Bombay as a result of explosions 
in the docks. The Bombay Benttnel partly as a protist againt what it regarded as 
misuse of censorship and partly for technical reasons, published one of its pages 
with blank columns with a caption. The CGovi'rnment of Bombay took a needlessly 
panicky view of this and ordered the suspension of the paper. Some days later 
largely as a result of the inteivention of the ITovincial Press Advisory Committee 
the order was cancelled. 

The National Herald of Lucknow suspended publication in 1942. Last year 
its proprietors wanted to resume publication but the (.Government of 8ir Maurice 
Hallet for reasons of their own seem to have made up their mind not to allow this 
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paper to be published. This is a most arbitrary and indefensible exercise of power 
vested in the Executive under the Defence of India Rules. The National Herald 
as a nieinbei ol this C'onh'rence is a party to the latter’s cement with the 
(ujvernnient. ho long as the paper adheres to that Agreement, (ioviuninent have no 
right to continue the ban against it especially in view of the altered political situa- 
tion in the country. 

I n spite of the protest of the Standing Committee of this Conference the baa 
on Mr. Louis Fisher’s articles still continues. 

Need FOR Uniformity of Policy 

1 have no desire to take a gloomy view of the working of the consultative 
machinery. There is a briglit side to the picture. The consultative machiiiiTy, 
wlKTcvei it has been given a lair and lionest trial as esp(‘cially in IJonibay and 
Madras, has diunonstiatt'd its ))0 ten tiahtics lor good both to tin' J'less aiul the 
C'overniuent As J stated last yeai, though \vv have not securi'd }>ositiv(‘ gams in 
the sJiajie of (‘iilaigenn'iit ol our li(‘edoin, wi* hav(‘ lieen able to pi event much 
harm being done to tin* Press by bnieaiiciats ol uhoin aie prom* to act 

ailntrarily and luthlessly and not seldom, vindieti\ely Tin* contact l)etAV(‘en the 
1 ii'ss and (unerninent ollieials established by thi' macluneiy has also not been 
Without its good ellect on some, at leart, ol the ollieials tlumis hi's who noAV have 
a betb ‘1 eoneeidion tJian tin*} had belon'ol the iunetions ol tli(‘ Press and a better 
ap])nnalion ol its dilheultns and i>o\vei. P.ut miidi bettm* results can bv‘ si'ciikh] 
trom tile i)oint ol tin* (Joviinment as Will as the Puss il tliesi* oliinals wlioha\(‘ 
to d(‘al NMlli tlu‘ I’li'ss lull) giasp the signiiieanct* ol the ( U'ntlc'm.in’s AgnuMmait 
betwei'ii this ConieiiiKn* and th<‘ (u»v(‘inmi‘nt ol India and tli(‘ latlei st‘(' tliat uni- 
lorimty ol ptdu y and proeeduii* olitains m all ]>rovinces in imj)i('ni(‘nting that 
Agn'cment It was witii this I'nd in vu'W that on bilmll ol th(‘ Standing CVunmittee 
1 suggi'sted to the ( uiviTiiment ol India to airangi’ a eonlmenee ol n'presentatives 
ol I’lovineial Press Advisory ( ommittees and i^ovineial Press Advisers and other 
Covernnu'nt ollieials eoneeined It is i(*gii'ttabl(‘ that th(‘ ( lo\ (Tnment liave not 
agreed to this suggestion. 1 tiust the (aivi'inmeut ol India a\i11 r(‘-eonsid(T then 
decision bci aus(‘ 1 iia\i no doubt that many dillu ultus and niisunderstandinos m 
regard to the woikmg ol Pioviiu lal I less Ailvis(U) C'iMUuuttei's and the a])|)!jca- 
tion ot Delenee ol India Rubs and Press lavtuielious wouhl be unuoved il siu h a 
conlerenee w'as held 

Newsprint PiLunoN 

Th(' nt'ws))iint situation, Irom all aeeounts, b.is imiuovi'd consubTably and 
stocks in ineieasing quantity are accnmnlating l)ut in ]>ropo]t1(m to this inqu’ovi*- 
numt the aetioii lulo ii by tin' imvemnient in hxing cpiotas ol newsprint is mv'd- 
li'ssly halting and niggaidi) Tlie lavd loi juiuh nee in this niattei is olivious, but 
it sliould not la* < aiiud luithei than the ii* eissities ol tlie situation ri'iiiiire. 

Dnder oui eonstitution individual iiew'spapi'rs ])ii])lishod in Indian States 
cannot be admitted as meinlHTS of this ConliTcnee but organisations of Editors m 
Indian Stab's having obji’c ts similar to our own can lieeome Associate Membeis. 
TIutc has been a demand lor a eliange lii'ing made m our Constitution so as to 
permit individual neAVSi)a])i'is in Indian Kab's being admitted as oiu im inbers The 
question pii'sents some obvious dillieuitn's, but 1 have no doulit the Sub- 
Coniniittee a))]jointed by the b landing Committee to dial with it AVill devisi' sonu* 
nu'ans of satislying the iiemand ol newsi»apiis in Indian States 1 need hardly 
assure those associated AVjth tJie Pn'ss in Indian Stabs that we wish it to be not 
less free and poweilul than we desire the J'less in Jhitish India to be. 

Plea for Fair Deal to Journalists 

Last year referring to the first object of our Confeience, namely, preserving the 
high tiaditions and standards of journalism, I ventured to urge that if our tradi- 
tions and standards were to bo preserved at the highest levels, the Press must 
coiumually attract to its service men who, in their mental and moral equipment, 
represented the best that our country produced and that the Press could not attract 
such men to its service unless it made it worth their while to work for it, 1 pleaded 
for a fair deal to be given to the working journalists and for the enforcement of 
minimum standards of payment and conditions of work, especially in view of the 
present propitious time when the newspaper industry was fiiu.uciuliy m a much 
stronger position than ever before. Nobody realists more keenly than J do that, as 
in other countries, it is only the powerful Banction which working journalisls can 
evolve through an organised trade union of their own that an improvement in their 
economic status and working eondilious according to their desires and needs can be 
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brought about. But Editors, to whom journalists working under them look for 
guidance and protection, cannot shirk their responsibility in this mutter. This 
Conference, at its last session, directed the Standing Committee to appoint three 
members to confer with the proprietorial orgniiiHativ>iiH and formulate proposals for 
the improvement of the economic conditiim of woiking jomnaliHts. Accoidingly, a 
Committee consisting of Mr. M. Subiamaniam (Corivcnoi), Mr. J. K. Cowley and 
Mr. B. Shiva Rao was appointed to deal with the question. Tliis Committee circulated 
a questionnaire among associations of woiking joninalists and formulated proposals 
of Its own on the basis of replies to that questionnaire. These proposals it formally 
diBciirised separately with committees appointed by the Indian and Eastern Nin\8paper 
Society and the Indian Language Newspaper Association and the disiuissions resulted 
in agreed proposals as a compromise, i'he Standing Committee of this Conference 
at its meeting held in Lahore in October last endorsed ihiso pioposals. Mr. 
Subraraaniam and his colleagues had a very ddlicult and unenviable task to perform 
and their painstaking and devoted eiroits in its r>erformance cannot he too highly 
appreciated. May I also take this opjiortuiiity of expiessing, on yoiu behalf and 
iny own, our tlianks to the Presidents and inombeis of the ComraitUes of the Indian 
and Eastern Ncv>8papers Society and the Indian Language Newsjisper Association 
lor the spiiit of goodwill and co-operation in which they have tried to deal with 
this question? 

The standing Committee has come in for a good deal of strong criticism by 
Journalists’ Associations all over the country on the question of minimum salaiy 
and the distinction made as regards this miiiimum between the English and the 
Indian language newspapers. In the discussion which the ISubrainaniam Committee 
had with the committees of the proprietorial oiganisationH, it was urged on 
behalf ot the latter that, it the same minimum basic salary was accepted for both 
English and Indian langaiige newspapers, a great many papers })ublished in the 
Indian languages would find it very diflicult to airuid paying the minimimi. l^et 
me, on your behalf, assure the working journalists that the distinction made between 
the minimum salaries in English and Indian language iiews])apeis is neither of the 
Editors’ seeking nor accords with their desire, and they would heartily welcome its 
immediate abolition. Let me also make it quite clear that the plea of inability to 
pay of a large number of Indian language newspapers was the sole consideiation 
which weighed with the tstanding Commitlee when it inissed its Lahore resolution 
and nothing was farther from the minds of its membets than to suggest that the 
journalists working on the stads of Indian language newsiiapers were in any way 
inferior to those woiking in English papers i^peaking for nijself 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that the Indian Language J'less in ihc very ncai future will become 
the more flourishing, the more influeiitial and the moie dominant member of our 
journalistic family. I am fully conscious that whatever impiovemeiit has been 
achieved, largely through the efforts of the Conference, in the economic position of 
the working journalists is much less than is due to them. As soon as it is possible 
the minimum salary must he increased, a time-scale of increment miist be intiodnced 
and the just claims of correspondents of iiewspapeis must be Haiisficd. J hope 
newspaper pio)>iietoi8 will not only immediately implement the agreed proposals 
legarding iiiovident fund and leave rules but will also deal promptly and gcneiously 
with the questions of minimum salary, aniiuul increment scale and payment to 
correspondents and avoid the odium of refusing to shaie, in athquate measure, their 
present prosperity with men who have hitherto cheerfully contented themselves with 
very meagre salaries without the hope of a pension or the secnriiy of a I’rovident 
Ennd- They must deal with these questions promptly and geneioiihly because the 
improvement of the standaids of journalism in our country and the incicasing 
iliiciency of the rress as an instrument of national ju ogress depend largely on 
whether the working journalists are paid adequately or not. 'Ihey also depend on 
how the working journalists dischaige their o>vn responsibihlicB. A Free Tiess is a 
mighty engine. Our main occupation will be to make our Tiess fiee. But whether’ 
we shall use this freedom for good or evil will dtq)end entirely on onrstlves 3 he 
opportunities of manifold services to the people which a Fice India will give 
to the Press will be unprecedented in the history of the Press. We have* to be 
worthy of using these opportunities by ensuring for journalism rising standards 
of competence, reBponsibility, iutegiity, objectivity, disinterestedness and chaiity. 

Resolutions of the Subjects Committee 
WoKKiNQ OF Delhi Agreement 

After the addresses of the Chairman and the President were read, the open 
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session of the Conference converted itself into the Subjects Committee. The follow- 
ing arc some of the important resolutions passed by the Committee : 

(1) “Resolved that, in order to secure greater satisfaction and efficiency in the 
working of the consultative machinery, devised in pursuance of the Delhi Agree- 
ment, and to ensure uniformity of policy and procedure with regard to the im- 
plementing of this Agreement, the Bombay Resolution and the application of the 
Defence of India Rules and the Press instructions issued in pursuance of these 
rules, a joint conference of representatives of the Htanding Committee, the Central 
Press Aavisory Committee and Provincial Press Advisory Committees and Provincial 
Press Advisers and other Government officials concerned, should be called by the 
Government of India, at an early date.” 

(2) “As, since, the Defence of India Rules with regard to the Press and the 
Press instructions issued in pursuance of these rules were promulgated, the war 
and the political situations have changed considerably and some of these instruc- 
tions have become obsolete or require modifications, this (inference appoints a 
committee to suggest necessary alterations in these rules, and instructions. 

This Conterence also directs this Committee to suggest directions in which the 
resolutions passed by the Conference in October I9d2, require revision and modifi- 
cation, in the light of the altered situation.” 

(3) “This Conference demands that the Press laws in India should be brought 
into line with the spirit of the l*ress laws in Britain^ and the United States of 
America and that, with this end in view, the Press (Emi'r^ency Powers) Act and 
the Princes’ Protection Act should be immediately rep(‘nled and the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code and the Indian Criminal IToccdurc Code and other legal 
enactments be suitably amended.” 

(4) . “This Conterence urges upon the Government of India, that, in view of 
the improvement in the newsiinnt situation, the quotas fixed two years ago be 
revised and those newspapers who have been persistently clamouring for increase 
in the quotas, be granted additional increases provided there and grounds enough 
to justify their demands.” 

Specific Covenants in Peace Treaty Uroed 

(5) The All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference endors(‘s the demand made 
by publicists in the United States that, in the peace treaties which will be concluded 
on the termination of the present hostilities, there should be specific covenants, to 
which all nations would agree, which will give all responsible press representatives 
of the nations signing the treaty the same access to information at the source, 
secondly, give the same right to transmit news without censorship; thirdly, grant 
the same access, to communications, facilities; and fourthly, charge the same rates 
for communications 

(6) A resolution urging the Governments concerned to release Mr Deshbandhu 
Gupta of the daily Tej ot Delhi and Mr. Virendra of the daily Pratap of Lahore who 
were detained without trial, was also passed. 

KesolutloDS— 2nd. day — Calcutta — 28th January 1945 

Newly Elected Standing Committee 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of ri'solutions which 
were passed earlier by the Subjects Committee. At the end of the session, the ITcsident 
announced the names of the members of the newly elected Standing Committee. 
The following are the members : 

Mr. A. 1). Maui {Hitavada) ; Mr. Kasturi Srinivassan {The Hindu) ; Mr. Su- 
resh Chandra Majumdar {Hindusthan Standard) ; Mr. C. R. Srinivasan 
{Swadeshnntram) ; Mr. Joachim Alva {Forum) ; Mr. K. Srinivassan {Commercial 
India) ; Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghose {Amrita Bazar Fatrika) ; Mr. Devadas Gandhi 
{Hindustan Times) ; Mr. Vidya Bhaskar (A^) ; Mr. Amritlal 1). 6eih {Janmabhumi) ; 
Mr. A. S. Bharatan {Associated Press of India) ; Mr Ian Stephens {Statesman) ; 
Mr. J. N. Sahni {National Call) ; Mr. Ramnath Goenka {Indian Express) ; Sir 
Francis Low {Times of India) ; Mr. llemendra Prasad Ghosh {Dainik Basumati) ; 
Mr. J. C. Himkar {Jagtit'i) ; Mr. S. Sadanand {Free Press Journal) ; Mr. K. 
Punniah {SinU Observer) ; Mr. H. R. Moharay {Samyukta Karnataka) ; and Mr. 
Kalinath Roy {Tribune). 

Repeal of Press Act 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference to-day 

This Conference demands that the laws governing the Press in India should be 
brought into line with tbssc in force in Britain and the United States of America 
and that, with this end in view, the Press (Emergency Powers) Act and the Princes 
Protection Act should be immediately repealed and the provisious of the Indian 
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Penal Code and the Indian Criminal Procedure Code and other lejjjal enactmenla be 
Buitably amended. (Moved by Mr. T. K, Qhobh and seconded by Mr. J, N, Saham)» 

The All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference endorses the demand made by 
publicists in the United States that, in the peace treaties which will be concluded on 
the termination ot the present hostilities, theie should be specific covenants, to 
which all nations would a^ree, which will give all responsible press representatives 
of the nations signing the treaty, the same access to information at the source ; 
secondly, give the same light to tiansmit news without censorship ; thirdly, grant the 
same access to communication facilities and fourthly, charge the same rates for 
communications. (Moved by Mr. A. D, Mam and seconded by Mr. A. S, Iyengar), 

This Conference protests against the manner in which the provisions of the 
Paper Control Order, etc., are used by Government for purposes other than the 
conservation of newsprint, particularly, as an excuse to prevent the growth and 
expansion of papers and periodicals whose political opinions are not to the liking 
of Government. 

In view of this and the improved situation as regards paper 8upj)Iy, the Con- 
ference urges the Government to relax control and issue quotas in ficcr and fuller 
measure specially, to enable existing weeklies and bi-weeklies which desire to convert 
themselves into dailies. (Moved by Mr. A, S, R. Chart and seconded by Mr. K, 
Satyanarayan), 

Demand for Release of Editors in Detention 

This Conference notes with rcgiet that the journalist, Dr. A, O, Tendulkar^ 
who has been detained in prison ever since 11th June, l9l0, by the Government of 
Bombay for publication of certain articles in his Marathi weekly Warta^ Belgaum, 
should still continue to be in detention without being granted a legal trial or a 
judicial inquiry as often pressed by him. The Confeience appoints a Committee, 
consisting ot Mr. H A. Brclvi. Sir Francis Low, Mr. K. Srinivasan {Commercial 
Itidia)^ Mr. J. S. Kaiaiidikar and Mi. H. R. Moharay to represent the matter to the 
Bombay Government (Moved by Mr. H. R. Moharay and seconded by Mr. Joachim 
Jllva and supported by Mr. M, B, Sane), 

This (Conference views with concern the growing deterioration in the condition 
of health of Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, M.L.A., Managing Editor of the daily 
Delhi, and Mr. Virendra, Managing Editor of the Pratap, Lahore, two members of 
the A. I. N. E. C., who are in detention without tiial in Lahore Central Jail since 
August. 194J, and idso Mr. Makhanlal Sen of Bharat, Mr. Manoranjan Guha, Mr. 
Manindra Roy, Mi. Aswini Gupta, Mr Khemendra Sen and Mr. Keshab Guha of 
Hindustan Sianduid and Ananda Bazar Patnka^ Mr. Surendranath Neogi of San- 
hatt, Mr. Madhusudaii Mahapatra of Biswa Oriya, Mr. Kamalapati 'Jripati of 
Benares, Pandit Balakrishiia Sarma and Mr. Jayant oi Arjun and urges the Govern- 
ment to release them forthwith as all the medical aid given so far in jail has failed 
to stop their condition from growing worse. 

9’he Conference also urges upon the Goverments concerned that all journalists 
who are in detention at present without trial be released immediately. (Moved by 
Mr. Devadas Qandhi and seconded by Mr. S. N, Bhatnagar), 

Review of Securities paid Ur(;ed 

The attention of the Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. has been drawn 
to cases of newspapers which have deposited secuiity which has been held indefinite- 
ly by the Government though Government have bad no occasion to take further 
punitive action. In the case of new newspapers called upon to deposit security, there 
is a provision in law which provides for a refund of the security after a period of 
three months if no action is taken against the paper in the meanwhile. This Con- 
ference resolves that Government be advised to initiate a similar review of securities 
taken in the case of older papers. (Moved by Mr. C. R, Srmivasan and seconded 
by Sir Francis Low), 

This Conference notes with coneein the tendency of newspapers to indulge in 
abusive and personal writings. Such writings have lowered the standard of journa- 
lism and corrupted public taste. It is in the interest of journalism itself that such 
writings should be discouraged. 

The Conference also passed resolutions relating to the National Herald, the 
newsprint situation and publication facilities to new journals. 


44 



The Famine in Bengal 1943 

Enquiry Commission's Findings — 8th. May 1945 

has been for us a »ad task to inquire into the course and causes of the 
Bengal famine. We have been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. A million and 
a half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circumstances for which they themselves 
were not responsible. Society, together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker 
members. Indeed, there was a moral and social breakdown, as well as an adminis- 
trative breakdown.” 

These observations are made by the Famine Enquiry Commission, presided over 
by Sir John Woodhead, in their report released for publication from Mew Delhi on 
the 8th. May 1945. The other members of the Commission are; Mr. S. V. Bama- 
murthi, 1. 0 B., Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, Mr. M. Afzal Hussain and Dr. W. K. 
Aykroyd. Mr. R. A. Gopalaswami, 1. C, S., was Secietary of the Com mission. 

The Commission was set up under an Ordinance (Mo XXVII of B)44) *‘to 
investigate and report to the Central Government upon the causes of the food 
shortage and subsequent epidemics in India, and in particular in Bengal, in the 
year 1943, and to make recommendations as to the prevention of their lecurrence, 
with special reference to (a) the possibility of improving the diet of the people and 
the quality and yield of food crops and (b) the poBsibihly of improving the system 
of administration in respect of the supply and distribution of food, the provision 
of emergent medical relief and the emergent aifangements for the contiol of 
epidemics in famine conditions in those areas and in those aspects in which the 
present system may be found to have been unsatisfactory.” 

The Commission, at its first meeting on July lb, 1044, decided to hear wit- 
nesses in camera. Besides a six-week tour of Bengal, the Commission visited 
Bombay, Walchandnagar, Bijapur, Madras City, Calient, Cochin, Travancore, Tanjoie, 
Bezwada and Magpur. The Commission interviewed jiumerous oflicial and 
non -officials. 

The present report is concerned largely with the story of the Bengal famine 
and its causes. The Gommisson propose to deal in a later report with the second 
part of their terms of reference— the development of nutrition so as to make 
recurrence of famine impossible. 

Basic Causes of the Famine 

In the first part of the report, in which the Coinmisirion review the caiises of 
the famine, the measures taken before and during the famine and responsibility for 
the calamity, the Commission summarising their main concliieionB state : 

The economic level of the population ))revious to the famine was low in 
Bengal, as in the greater part of India. Agricultural production was not keeping 
pace with the growth of population. There was no ^margin of salety” as regards 
either health or wealth. These underlying conditions, common indeed to many 
other parts of India, were favourable to the occurrence of famine accompanied by 
high mortality. 

Shortage in the supply of rice in 1943 was one of the basic causes of the 
famine. The main reason for this was the low yield of the aman crop reaped at 
the close of 1942. Another reasun was that the stocks earned over from the 
previous year (1942) were also short. Again during 1943 the loss of imporls from 
Burma was only partially offset by increased imports from other parts of India. 
It appears probable that the total supply during 1943 was not sufficient for the 
requirements of the province and that there was an absolute deficiency of the order 
of three weeks’ requirements. This meant that even if all producers sold their 
entire surplus stocks without retaining the usual reserve for consumption beyond 
the next harvest, it was unlikely that consumers would have secured their uoimal 
requirements in full. 

In the summer of 1942, that is, some months before the failure of the aman 
crop in Bengal, a situation had arisen in the rice market of India, including those 
in Bengal, in which the normal trade machinery was beginning to fail to distribute 
supplies at reasonable prices. It was necessary for the Bengal Government to under- 
take measures for controlling supplies aod ensuring their distribution at piices at 
which the poor could afford to buy their requirements. It was also necessary for the 
Government of India to establish a system of planned movement of supplies from 
surplus to deficit Provinces and Btates. There was delay in the estabiishment by 
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the Government of India of a eyatem of planned movement of aiipplies. The Bengal 
Government failed to secure control over supply and distribution and widespread 
famine followed a rise of prices to abnormal levels — to five to six times the prices 
prevailing in the early months of 1942. This rise in prices was the second basic 
cause of the famine. Famine, in the form in which it occurred, could have been 
prevented by resolute action at the right time to ensure the equitable distribution 
of available supplies. 

^ With the partial failure of the aman crop at the end of 1942, the supply 
position became serious and prices rose steeply. If a breakdown in distribution was 
to be averted, it was essential that Government should obtain control of supplies 
and prices. The measures taken by the Government of Bengal to achieve control 
of supplies and prices during 1943 were inadequate and in some instances wrong in 
principle. The Government of Bengal erred in pressing strongly for “unrestricted 
free trade” in the Eastern Region in May 1943 in preference to the alternative of 
“modified free trade.” The introduction of “unrestricted free trade” was a mistake. 
It could not save Bengal and was bound to load to severe distress and possibly 
starvation in the neighbouring areas of the Region. 

Bengal Government's Failure 

While reports of distress in various districts were received from Commissioners 
and Collectors from the early months of 1943, the Provincial Government did not 
call for a report on the situation in the districts until June, and detailed instructions 
relating to relief were not issued till August. Famine was not declared. The 
delay in facing the problem of relief and the non -declaration of famine were bound 
up with the unfortunate propaganda policy of “No Shortage” which, followed 
during the months April to June with the support of the Government of India. 
This policy was unjustified when the danger of famine was plainly apparent. The 
measures initiated in August were inadequate and failed to prevent further distress, 
mainly because of the disastrous supply position which had been allowed to develop. 
A Famine Relief Commissioner was not appointed till late in September. It 
appears that at one stage in 1943, the expenditure on relief was limited on financial 
grounds. There is no justification, whatsoever, for cutting down relief in times of 
famine on the plea of lack of funds. If necessary, funds should be provided by 
borrowing in consultation with the Reserve Bank or the Government of India. 
This principle bolds even when, as in the Bengal famine, food was more urgently 
required than money for relief purposes. The medical relief provided during 1943 
was also inadequate. Some of the mortality which occurred, could have been 
prevented by more efficient medical and public health measures. 

Between the Government in office and the various political parties, and in the 
early part of the year, between the Governor and his Ministry, and between the 
administrative organisation of Government and the public there was lack of 
co-operation which stood in the way of a united and vigorous effort to prevent and 
relieve famine. The change in the Ministry in March-April 1943, failed to bring 
about political unity. An “all-party” Government might have created public 
confidence and led to more effective action, but no such Government came into 
being. It may be added that during and preceding the famine, there were changes 
in key officers concerned with food administration. In 1943, there were three 
changes in the post of Director of Civil Supplies. 

Due weight has been given in our report to the great difficulties with which 
the Bengal Government were faced. The impact of the war was more severe in 
Bengal than in the rest of India. The “denial” policy bad its effect on local trade 
and transport, and in particular affected certain classes of the population for ins- 
tance, the fishermen in the coastal area. The military demands on transport were 
large. There was a shortage of suitable workers available for recruitment into 
Government organisations concerned with food administration and famine relief. The 
cyclone and the partial failure of the aman crop were serious and unavoidable 
natural calamities. But after considering all the circumstances* we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that it lay in the power of the Government of Bengal, by bold 
resolute and well-conceived measures at the right time to have largely prevented 
the tragedy of the famine as it actually took place. While other Governments in 
India were admittedly faced with a much less serious situation than the Government 
of Bengal, their generally successful handling of the food problem, and the spirit in 
which those problems were approached, and the extent to which public co-operation 
was secured stand in contrast to the failure in Bengal. 

India Government Must Share the Blame 

The Government of India failed to recognise at a sufficiently early date the need 
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for a syetem of planned movement of food-p;rainR» including rice ae well as wlieat 
from surplus to deficit provinces and States; in other words the Basic Plan 
should have come into operation much earlier than it did. 

The Government of India must share with the Bengal Government responsibility 
for the decision to de-control in March 1943. That decision was taken in agreement 
with the Government of India and was in accordance with their policy at the time. 
By March the position had so deteriorated that some measure of external assistance 
was indispensable if a disaster was to be avoided. The collect course at the time 
was for the Government of India to have announced that they would provide, monih 
by month, first, the full quantity of wheat required by Gieatei Gulcutta, and secondly 
a certain quantity of rice. It would then have been poKsible for the Government of 
Bengal to have maintained controlled procurement, sml secured control over pupy>ly 
and distribution in Greater Calcutta. The Government of India eired in deciding to 
introduce “unrestricted free trade” in the Eastern Eegiou in 1943 in preference to 
^modified free trade.” The subsequent proposal of the Government of India to intro- 
duce free trade throughout the greater part of India was quite uiijnstified and 
should not have been put forward. Its application, successfully resisted hy many 
of the iirovinces and States particulurly by the Government of Bombay ami Madras 
might have led to serious catastrojihe iii various parts of India. 

By August 194.3, it was clear that the Provincial Administration in Bengal was 
failing to control the famine. Deaths and mass migiation on a largo scale were 
occurring. In such circumstances, the Crovernment of India, whatever the constitu- 
tional position, must shiuo with the Provincial Government the responsibility for 
saving lives. The Government of India sent large siipplies of wheat and rice to 
Bengal during the last five months of 1941, but it was not till the end of October, 
when Jlis Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, visited Bengal, as his first duty on 
taking otfice, that adt<iiiate arrangements weie made to ensiue that these BU])pliea 
were properly distributed. After his visit, the wliole situation took an immediate 
turn for the better. 

Wo have criticised the Government of Bengal for their failure to control the 
famine. It is the responsibility of the Government to lead the people and take 
efTective steps to prevent avoidable catastrophe. But the public in Bengal, or at least 
certain sectiona of it, have also their share of blame. We have referred to the 
atmosphere of fiar and giecd which, in the absence of control, was one of the 
causes of the rapid rise in the price level. Enormous profits were made out of the 
calamity and in the circumstances, profits for some meant death for others. A large 
part of the community lived in plenty, while others starvul and there was nmch 
indiflerence in face of suirciing. Corruption was widespread throughout the 
provinces and in many classes of society. 

Part JI of the rei>ort deals with “Death and DiBoaso in the Bengal Famine.” 
The Oommiflsioii criticise strongly the failure of the Bengal Government to take 
effective measures to check mortality from starvation and epidemics m i»43. The 
Commission observe : 

The Bengal famine resulted in high mortality the basic eanse of which was lack 
of food. The lethal epidemics of maUiia, small-pox and cholera were associated in 
various ways with the famine and its disruptive infliiencts on social life. ^J'he 
health situation which arose in 1943 was beyond the control of any health and 
medical service. The health and medical services in Bengal were, however, unfitted 
to meet the emergency because of defects in organisation and inadiquncy and in- 
efljciency of staff, and some of the mortality which occurred could have been prevent- 
ed by more vigorous and timely measures. During the famine period up to Novem- 
ber, 1943, there was almost a complete breakdown in the health services. In Novem- 
ber the atmosphere of defeatism was partially dispelled and much effective work was 
subsequently done in the medical and public health spheres. Even at this later 
period, however, there were many unnecessary delajs and failures. The story is, in 
fact, throughout one of belated efforts to bring the situation under control. This is 
said with full understanding of the numerous ard formidable difTiculties and full 
appreciation of all that was eicntiially done to overcome them. 

After dealing with the health situation in other paits of India, and the measures 
to be taken in this connection, the Commission recommends that District Health 
Officers should be brought into a provincial cadre under the control of the Director 
of Public Health. The steps being taken to provincialise hospitals at district and 
Bub-divisional headquarters were commended. The state of local hospitals revealed by 
the famine, the Commission held, indicated the need for this measure. In conclusion, 
they add that, whatever future advances are planned, the need for the existing emer- 
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^ency medical and health organiBation will persist until the end of 1945, and possibly 
for a considerably longer period. They point out that not only should there be no 
premature retrenc^hment, but that full use should be made of developments during the 
famine as a foundation for a further progress. 

Rehabilitation Measures 

In part HI of the report, the Commission deal with '*Food Administration and 
Rehabilitation in Bengal.’* 

Their main recommendations are : 

(1) The rationing of towns with a population of about 25,000 or more should 
be carried out as quickly as possible, and in the light of the experiences gained, 
rationing of smaller towns considered. 

(2) (a) Immediate steps should be taken to review licences issued since May, 
1943 under the Foodgraina Control Order, and to lemove from the register of 
liceiiBPes persons who are not traders by profession. 

(h) Cnltivators holding land exceeding a prescribed acreage limit should be 
brought within the scope of the Foodgrains Control Order. A limit of 25 acres is 
suggested as suitable. 

(3) Embargoes round the surpluB districts should ho effectively enforced; an 
adequate number of launches should be made available lor the purpose. 

(4) Requisitioning should be undertaken, as and when necessary, from traders 
and large producers, if the flow of supplies is not maintained by voluntary sales. 
Public opinion should be enlisted in support of requisitioning by suitatde 
propaganda directed to explaining the policy of Government. 

(5) An official procurement agency should be established in place of the pre- 
sent system of procurement through Chief Agents chosen from the trade. The 
pace of the change-over must iieceBsarily be a matter for practical administration in 
Bengal. It is desirable however, that there should be no undue delay in taking the 
necessary measures. The procurement of rice from rice mills should be entrusted 
to an official agency as an initial step, 

(0) The systems of monopoly procurement in force in Orissa and the Central 
Provinces should be studied with a view to the introduction of a system of 
monopoly purchase, as an experimental measure, in a selected district or districts 
iu Bengal. 

(7) (a) The respective functions of District Magistrates and Deputy Directors 
of Civil Supplies in regard to the procurement and distribution of supplies and the 
enforcement of control should be clearly defined. 

(b) The District Magistrate should be responsible for all matters concerning 
the distribution, storage and movement of supplies and the enforcement of controls 
in the district. 

(c) In those disrricts where a staff is specially employed for making purchases 
on behalf of Government or for controlling and supervising such purchases, the 
District Magistrate and his staff should have no responsibility iu regard to procure- 
ment and operations connected therewith. In other districts, the District Magistrate 
should be authorised to undertake procurement, should this prove necessary, in local 
surplus areas in order to provide supplies for other parts of the district. 

(8) The existence of a large staff under the Jute Regulation, Rural Recons- 
truction and Agricultural Deportments affords an oppoitunity for organising a 
subordinate administrative eBtablishmeut which will be of value iu enabling District 
and Sub-Divisional Officers to maintain closer contact with the villages. The 
possibility of such a reorganisation should be considered. 

(9) It Is no longer necessary to reduce prices at relatively short intervals. A 
more stable price policy is recommended. 

(10) Co-operative societies should be developed as part of the procurement 
machine. It is recommended that a beginning should be made in the utilisation of 
the marketing and agricultural credit societies in the Bakarganj district as part of 
the procurement machinery. 

(11) Vigorous action against corruption is called for in three directions. First, 
disciplinary action against officials of whatever standing guilty of corruption, 
secondly strict enforcement of controls and the punishment of those who break the 
law and thirdly, mobilization of public opinion against every form of corruption. 

(12) (a) A Provincial Food Advisory Council, composed of officials and non- 
officials should be established. Producers, traders, and consumers should be 
adequately represented on this Council. 

(b) A separate advisory body for Greater Calcutta should be established as also 
District Advisory Committees in those districts where they do not at present exist, 



Educational Progress in India 

The Indian Science Congress 

32nd. Session — Nagpur — 2nd. January 1945 
C. P. Governor’s Inaugural Address 

^'We cannot perhaps attempt to make man happy, but we can attempt to make 
him comfortable. It is in this sphere that you (scientists) can add something to 
the sum of human knowledge”, observed H. E. Sir Henry Twynam, Governor of 
0, P*, inaugurating the 32nd annual Conference of the Indian Science Congress 
Association in Nagpur on the 2nd. January 1945. 

The Conference was held in a specially erected pandal in the University 
premises. This was the third occasion it was held in Nagpur. Distinguished scientists 
from ail over India attended the session. 

Inaugurating the Conference, Sir Henry I'wynam said; “The present war has 
been rightly described ns a revolution rather than a war. It is a revolution which 
challenges all old established outlooks, and both the conflicting ideologies of 
Fascism and Communism have been laigoly influenced by the scientific approach. 
Mankind is looking earnestly townids a fuiuie in which sentiment and romance 
will be superseded by science and technology”. All of us, he added, i^ere 
keenly aware of what had been achieved in Kussia by the application 
of science and technology to countries which until recently «eie living 
in the bullock-curt age. Even in Central Asia, in Bokhara and Bamuikand, tractors 
and mechanical transport had taken the place of the bullock-drawn jilough and the 
bullock cart. Bince the war, the (vovernor went on, the pragmatical approach to the 
problems with which we are confronted, has completely driven latssez fatre from the 
field of human thought and the conferences which have taken place at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Hot Bprings and elsewhere indicate the extent to which the scientific method is 
winning all along the line. 

Bir Henry said : “We are groping our way towards a planned economy not 
only 10 the fields of agricultuie and industry but in the wider field of humau 
relationships generally. 1 for one welcome the discarding of old shibboleth and the 
substitution of new ideals based on the principle of the greatest number. We 
cannot perhaps attem])t to make man happy but we can attempt to make him 
comfortable. It is in this sphere that you, gintlcmeii, can add something to the 
sum of human knowledge. It is only thiough the application of science and 
technology in industry and agriculture that a new standard of living can be achieved 
for the muBses.” 

Welcome Bpeech 

Mr. ce Pi^ranr/c, in his welcome address, dwelt on the relation of science 
to society and said : “I'he gifts of science, like the gifts of Heaven, are always 
double-edged. Bo far as any charge of responsibility fov the horrors of the present 
war is concerned, the scientist, in my judgment, is entitled to an honourable 
acquittal.” Oou tinning, he asked : ^If science has been'>buBed, should not science ponder 
over the ways of preventing it in future ?” He suggested that some kind of 
hormone control for the Hitlers and Musholinis of the future should not be beyond 
the ingenuity of science.’’ 

Mr. Puranik added : “The material problem for our country in the immediate 
future is not so much to reach the maximum that man is capable of ; it is rather 
to reach the minimum below which no man in the twentieth century should be 
expected to live. In the midst of all the manifold plans that are being unfolded 
before us from day to day the central fact remains that the standard of living in 
India has to be pulled up with enormous concentrated vigour. That effort will 
require both goodwill and wealth, but it will also require wisdom and for this we 
confidently look forward lo Indian science. To devise the most economic ways in 
using resources that are already being tapped and of tapping resources still untapped 
and thus enable one and all to live a richer life — these are the tasks that await us 
and 1 have no doubt that they will be duly discharged at your hands.” 

President’b Address 

The Governor read a cable from Sir S. 8, Bhatnagar from Washington 
regretting his inability to attend and hoping that the experiences gained in the 
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United Kingdom and U. S. A. by hie Delegation would result in recommendations 
likely to lead to great scientific developments in India. 

Prof. S. N. Bose then read the presidential address of Sir Sbanti S. Bhatnagar. 

At the outset he referred to Professor A. V. Hill's visit and said : 

“Perhaps the most outstanding event in the scientific life of India during the 
past year was in the visit which Professor Hill ])aid to us at the request of the 
Government of India. The invitation to Professor Hill has been generally taken as 
an indication of the interest the Government of India is taking in securing the aid 
of science in problems of national development to which they are committed during 
the post-war period. It was largely owing to the insistence of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research that more financial aid should be given to science, 
that such an invitation could be conceived even during the war. 

“It is happy augury that the report made by Professor Hill had an unusually 
short incubation period. Following his recommendations the Government of India 
have already created a Department of Planning and Development and the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has been transferred to this portfolio. Other 
research activities under the Government are likely to follow suit. It is hoped that 
other far-reaching recommendations of Professor Hill will also be accepted by the 
Government of India. There is no better method of raising the standard of science 
and scientists in this country than that so ably developed and skilfully described 
in his address before the last session of the Indian iScience Congress. 

Referring to the Indian Scientific Mission to the UK, he said : 

“Everyone seems to regard our visit as a prelude to better understanding and 
trade relationships between our respective countries and as a gesture of friendship 
from the British Government, British science and British industry to India. Even 
Ireland has not insisted upon isolation and strict iieiitrality and I had a most 
pressing invitation to address the University of Dublin on Scientific and Industrial 
Research in India, and this invitation was extended to my o))poBite number in the 
UK, Sir Edward Appleton, as I pleaded that I was tied up with engagements with 
him and could not visit Ireland unless he also came with me, An important 
member of HMG’s Hospitality department told the Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Society that even Kings visiting England did not receive such a warm welcome as 
the Indian scientists have received I All this ia an indication of the keen inieresl 
people in England are taking in science and research. 

‘‘Scientific workers in England are all devoting their attention to the future of 
science in British universities. The Association of Scienlific Workers has submitted 
a memorandum to the University Grant Committee of the 'J'reasury suggesting 
what reforms in teaching and research should bo taken in hand immediately after 
the war and better provision for science should be made in the universities. 

“Some of its recommendations involve capital cost estimated to be not less than 
£30 million over a period of 10 to 20 years. The actual expenditure of the nniver- 
Bities would rise to £l5 million per annum within five years at 1039 values. It has 
been suggested that most of the money will come from the State. Fnither, it has 
been strongly recommended that the Treasury Grant to the Universities should be 
doubled in the first academic year after the war and increased to quadruple, that 
is to £9 milliou, in the fifth year. The future of science in the British universities 
would thus be assured. 

“They must serve as an incentive to our Vice-Chancellors who should ask the 
nation and Government for more grants for technical education and developments of 
sciences in the Indian universities. 

“British industry in the past relied too much on tradition. It is now realised 
that the prosperity of Britain after the war will depend us never before upon the 
efficiency and progressiveness of her industries. Happily, for it is a most healthy 
indication of things to come, industrial and scientific research is on almost everyone's 
lips now-a-days and it is certain that this will be one of the major features in post- 
war industry. In certain industries, such as the chemical industry, the application 
of science and research has reached such high levels already that even the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research has not considered it an imperative neces- 
sity on their part to equip and maintain their chemical reseaich laboratory to the 
same level of efficiency as their national physical laboratory. They mainttiin that the 
Imperial Chemical Industries conduct research on such a large and liberal scale that 
the Government laboratories ueed not compete with them. 

“If Indian industry has to rise, and rise it must to its proper stature in time, 
it must begin to devote more attention to expenditure on research. The newly 
started industiial units of India should join together and form iLdustrial HcBearch 
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ABBoeiationB and the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Govern- 
ment should subsidise Hhe orgauisationB so that they may blossom forth into 
hopeful industries of the future India. Now that expenditure on research, both 
capital and recurring, is likely to be free from the Excess Profits Tax, Indian industry 
should give a real impetus to science. Nothing will help industry and science more 
than if our firms in India becomes research-minded 

* Perhaps the most important factor which will have world-wide implications 
will be our attempt to raise the standard of living in India. Politics does play an 
important part in all events. It is obvious that the best and qiiickcst way of bring- 
ing about national development is for India to have a National Government, repre- 
sentative of the people. 'Die present absence, however, of such a Government does 
not justify that the thinking men and women of India should not devise ways of 
bettering the lot of their fellow beings to the best of their ability under present cir- 
cumstances and in view of the future. 1 am not convinced that the rich and the 
wise in the land have done all they can for the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of India. 

“It has been urged by some that the problem of India is largely biological ; 
that health, food and population are our real bottle- necks. Those who know India 
intimately are fully aware of the fact that attention to agriculture alone cannot 
solve the problem of India’s poverty. Biology must be helped by physics, chemistiy 
and engineering even by mathematics. India cannot be healthy, prosperous and 
self-respectiug, and education, medicine, and agriculture cannot play their important 
role, unless a good bit of India’s population is devoted to pursuits otW than 
agricultural. 

•‘In a previous paper I have described the orders of priority for some of the 
industries essential to India's development. In that paper the first place was 
given by me to the development of power and there seems to be now a general 
consensus of opinion that India must develop her hydro-electiic and other power 
resources as her coal resources are already severely strained. This project will 
have to be largely financed by the State, as it is far too big for any private 
enterprise iu India. The State will also have to help big basic industries and heavy 
engineering. 

*'We should, by all methods of persuasion and even threats, appeal to the 
existing industries in India to develop the by-products industries associated with 
them. For example, the great jute industry in India should take immediate steps 
to manufacture such things as jute-boards, Brattice cloth, jute felt from jute waste, 
jute containers and jute cloth for wearing purpose. 'I’he State and the public should 
insist upon these industries being developed by the jute industry itself. Similarly it 
should be the duty of the sugar industry that their by-products such as molasses 
and bagasse should not be used wastofully as at present. Power alcohol, furfural and 
its derivatives, acetic acid and all sorts of plastics and solvents can be made from 
these by-products and these should occupy the immediate attention of the promoters 
of our sugar industry. They have sufficient money to invest in these ventures which 
may not start paying dividends all at once, but they will eventually be all very 
worth-while in national planning and development. 

“If I would not be misunderstood, I would make a suggestion to those 
European and Indian friends who are interested in the industrialization of India 
not to fight for less or more to either side, but to come to terms honourable for 
both and do something to help Indian industry. 

“It is obvious that European friends in India will have to yield to the natural 
aspirations of India, namely that industry in India should be largely managed by 
Indians themselves, Indian business men should see that co-operation with the Allied 
Powers is the quickest method of developing India. If the by-product industries of 
coal distillation, the petroleum industry, Uie textile industry, the woolen, cotton, 
sugar and jute iudustries and the metallurgical and chemical industries are deve- 
loped, the country will have a difiereut complexion altogether and a co-ordinated 
programme of development in all directions will become a possibility. 

“This plea I am entitled to make as President of the Indian Science has no 
future in India unless our agriculture and our industries are fully developed: more 
food and more health are dependent upon these factors. Scientific and industrial re- 
search thrives best when it is applied to material benefit to human kind and to 
existing industries and existing agricultural enterprise. 
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D. Litt., c. I. E.. Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 

I must confess that I dislike making speeches and 1 am afraid that I never 
feel at all happy or confident when addressing an audience, the greater part of whom 
—and, if I may venture to say so, the more important part— consists of yonng people. 
Perhaps this is because I do not possess the tortunate gift bestowed on some 
speakers of being able to secure almost from their opening sentence the 

interest and sympathy of their audience : or perhaps it is because J 

remember more vividly than some of nvy contemporaries would np))ear 

to do how much I suffered from dull speakers on similar occasions when 

I was myself a student. Inspite. however, of my feeling of nervousness. I very 
much welcome the opportunity of meeting you here today and of being given the 
chance to try to enlist your support in what I believe to bo the most urgent task 
that lies before those who have the welfare of India at heart, and that is the develop- 
ment of a system of education throughout this country which will place India on a 
level with other progressive nations. Hefore doing so, however, I ought to apologise 
for departing from the normal form of convocation addresses. 1 shall make no 
attempt today to ascend the heights of philosophical speculation or of lofty idealism. 
I am of the earth earthy and although like most people I allow myself from time 
to time to dream dreams, iny main interest bus always been in those forms of specula- 
tion which lead to action of some kind. In the time at my disposal 1 shall only 
attempt to give you some idea of what the Central Advisory Board of Education, a 
body of people, mostly Indiana and mostly engaged in the prosaic tasks of day-to-day 
administration, think should be done to equip the rising generation of Indians to face 
the great responsibilities which are likely to devote upon them before the world is 
very much older. 

It is perhay>8 one argument in favour of printing convocation addresses -I can 
think of many arguments against it — that it is at any rate some guarantee that what 
the speaker has said is accurately reported. I know from bitter experience how 
easy it is for an indifi*ereut si>eaker like myselt to be misreported On these occa- 
sions. For instance, I found on my return from my recent tour in Great Britain 
and U. S. A. that some pa])ers had described me as undertaking a propaganda tour 
in those countries on behalf of the Government of India and even as reprfsenting 
the Central Advisoiy Board’s plan to be the adopted policy of the Government of 
India. I can only say that while I am anxious to seize every opportunity of doing 
propaganda on behalf of the Board’s plan, as I am doing this afternoon, I only 
addressed one public meeting while in Great Britain and none at all while in the 
U.8.A. The particular jobs which I went there to do left me no time for public 
speaking. I also displayed considerable ingenuity in evading joiirnalistB. 1 have 
always endeavoured to make it quite clear, as I hope I shall make it quite clear 
today, that the Board's plan about which I want to tell you something, has not yet 
been finally approved by the Government of India or by Provincial Goveinments 
though I have reason to hope that a final decision will be reached by the former in 
the near future aud I am glad to know that nearly all the latter are now engaged 
on preparing plans along the lines laid down by the Board. There is one other 
point that 1 want to make quite plain before 1 get down to my task and that is that 
while what I am going to talk about is not yet an official plan, it is also not my 
plan, though some misguided i>eopl6 persist in attaching my name to it. It actually 
represents the results of careful examination during the last 6 or 7 years oi all the 
main branches of education by Committees of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion and if 1 deserve any credit at all, it is only because I have urged the Board to 
use the lean years of war to prepare to meet the demand which 1 expected to come, 
and which has now in fact come, to produce a considered aud comprehensive plan 
for jjost-war development. 

The Board's report covers so vast a field that 1 cannot ])Ossibly in half an 
hour or so do more than touch briefly on its main lecommendations. If I fail to 
mention matters in which some of you may happen to be particularly intei(Ht(d, 
you must not assume that the Board have overlooked them. Please get bold of the 
two volumes which the Boaid have issnid and study them. The firht dials with 
what 1 may call the adpiimstiaBYe aspect of educational dtvtkpxniui »c^,wliat 
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ou^ht to be done and the second with the pedagOf 2 ;icBl side of the problem 
how it should be done. 

1 want to emphasize here and now and all the time that the aim of the Board’s 
Report is not to prescribe an ideal system of public instruction, but to outline the 
minimum programme of development which will place India on an approximate 
educational level with other countries. With this object in view it lays down the 
following essential requirements : — 

1. Universal^ compulsory and free education for all hoys and gtrls hetiveen the 
ages of six and fourteen in order to ensure literacy and the minimum prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 

In British India there are about 56 million children between these ages. The 
latest figures available show that as things now are two out of nine of the children in 
this age group are attending some kind of school. Of those that do enter the doors of a 
school, more than half have disappeared by the end of their fiist year and less than 
one in four stays long enough to reach the earliest stage—namely, class 4 at which 
permanent literacy is likely to be attained. You can calculate for yourselves what 
proportion of the present expenditure on primary and middle education may be 
regarded as entirely wasted. 

Apart, however, from the factor of wastage, which will of course be largely 
removed if and when an afiective compulsory system is introduced, there is asull 
more serious matter which militates against the etliciency of the instruction. In any 
country and in any circumstances, the standard of a school is determined by the 
standard of the teaching. There has always been in India and elsewhere, and it may 
be hoped there always will be, a number of people who enter the teaching piofessioii 
because they like teaching or because they regard it in the light of a vocation, but 
such people unfortunately will never constitute more than a very tiny part of the 
vast army of teachers which a national system rcqniies. The remainder will have to 
he attracted into the profession by reasonable prospects and conditions of service. 
For basic—».c. primary and middle-schools alone, when fully esta)>liHhed, about 
1,800.000 teachers will be needed. Bince the average pay of a primary teacher in 
Government schools in India is about Rs. ‘J7 (£2 Os. Hd.) i)cr mensem and in piivate 
schools is usually much lower, it can hardly be said that the teaching service in 
India is likely to attract the sort of people who ought to be in charge of the nation’s 
most valuable asset — namely, its children — during its most malleable stage. 

2. A reasonable provision of education before the age of six in the form of nur- 
sery schools and classes. 

This is important mainly in the interest of health, puiticulary in areas where 
housing coditioos are unsatisfactory or mothers usuiilly go out to woik. The Board 
propose that provision should be made for one million ))laccs in nursery schools and 
classes. Partly owing to expense and partly owing to the dearth of trained women 
teachers, who alone should be in charge of children at this tender age, facilities of 
this kind are practically non-existent in India today. 

3. Secondary or high school education for those who show the capacity for bene- 
fiting by it. 

In the Board's opinion, provision should be made ultimately in high schools of 
various types for not less than 20 per cent of the boys and girls in each ago gioup. 
On this basis and with a six years’ course, this means providing high school places 
for just over seven million boys and girls. For these, 3G0.000 teachers will be requir- 
ed. It should be made clear that this is the minimum provision, and that if any 
Province or area wants more high school accommodation there is nothing in the 
Board’s scheme which would prevent it. What, however, is essential is to secure the 
utmost variety both in types of school and in the curricula of individual schools in 
order to Suit the varying tastes and aptitudes of the individual pupils on the one 
hand and the requirements of their future occupations on the other. In addition, so 
that no boy or girl may be debarred by poverty from further education, libeiul 
financial assistance in the form of free places, scholarship and stipends must be 
forthcoming. 

4. University education, including an adequate provision of post-graduate and 
research facilities jor picked students. 

Probably, when the new high-school system has been fully established, about 
1 pupil in 15 will be found fit to proceed to a universiiy, apart from those who go on 
to senior technical institutions, training ecbools and other places for further education. 
This will mean at least doubling the number of studentH in universities at the 
moment. 1 do not propose to repeat the citicisms of Indian universities which are 
eo often made^ sometimes by people who do not appreciate the difficulties, financial 
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and otherwise, under which they are working. Nor do I wish to overlook their many 
admirable features. At the same time, it would appear to be true that Indian uni- 
versities do not make any serious attempt to relate their output to the needs of the 
community, that their examination system does not encourage original thinking and 
real scholarship, and that their general organization does not secure that close per- 
sonal contact between students and teachers from which the greatest benefits of uni- 
versity life are usually derived. The conception of a university as an Alma Mater 
in the literal sense of the word, to whom affection and loyalty are owed, is limited 
to comparatively few. 1 can only hope that those few include nearly all who are 
listening to me today. 

6, Technical^ commercial and art education. 

The amount, type and location of this will necessarily be determined to a large 
extent by the nqmreinents of industry and commerce. The provision in this respect 
has hitherto been restricted partly by the limited number of openings in industry and 
commerce, and still more by the fact that it has been the practice to fill many of the 
better openings that are available by important technicians. It is reasonable to expect 
that a very considerable development in this branch of education will be called for 
in the post war period. It has already been given an impulse in the right direction 
by the war-training schemes now in operation. 

1 am myself convinced that any substantial rise in the standard of living and the 
increased prosperity all round, which alone can finance schemes for social security, 
can only be secured by the rational industrialisation of this country. But 1 stress 
the word 'rationar, because it will be a real tragedy if India fails to benefit from 
experience elsewhere and allows industrial development to be accompanied by those 
social evils which make the history of the industrial revolution in Western coiiii tries 
such a melancholy record of man's inhumanity to man. 

G, Adult education^ both vocational and non^ vocational oj all kinds and 
standards^ to meet the needs of those who were dented adequate opportunities 
in their ealier years or recognize the importance of .supplementing what they 
then received. 

Today 85 per cent of the population of India is illiterate. We can hardly afibrd 
to wait until illiteracy is liquidated by the gradual spread of compulsory education 
among boys and girls. The Board have accordingly pepared a plan for making 
literate all persons below the age of 40 in a period of twenty-five years* This is 
where all of you can help, if you will. Many students have .already giver freely of 
their leisure to help those who have been less fortunate than themselves. I commend 
the wide extension of extra-mural activities to this and all other Universities. 

7, The training of teachers. 

Over two million additional teachers will be required for a national system of 
education, and 42 per cent of the existing teachers are untrained. The Board hold, 

1 think rightly, that every teacher ought to be trained, and adequate arrangements 
for training and for keeping teachers up-to-date after they have been trained are 
equally essential. The Board have prescribed minimum scales of pay for teachers at 
all stages from the Nursery School to the University. 

8, An efficient school medical service^ which will see that children are made 
healthy and kept healthy. 

It is a waste of time and money to try to teach a child who is unfit or conscious 
in other ways of serious physical discomfort. Health also postulates the provisions 
of hygienic buildings in suitable surroundings, the right kind of furniture and equip- 
ment, and ample facilities for physical training and games. 

Sporadic attempts have been made from time to time in different parte of India 
to provide the nucleus of such a service. This has usually confined itself, for reasons 
of economy, to inspection only. The main result has been the collection of statistics. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that inspection within treatment is of little value, 
particularly in a country where the majority of parents are unwilling or unable to 
act on any medical advice they may receive. 

Courageous attempts have also been made to supply nourishment for the 
children most in need of it, but again, owing to lack of funds, these attempts have 
been on far too small a scale to do more than^ touch the fringe of a problem which 
is extremely serious, when the homes from which so many children come are close to 
the starvation line. What is still more depressing is the fact that the school medical 
service has usually been one of the first victims^ of the economy axe. In one 
Province, for instance, such a servire has been initiated three times, only to be dis- 
continued as ohen on the plea of economy. 

The less said the better, at any rate in the lower stages of Indian education 
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about the present state of affairs in regard to buildings, equipment and other facilities 
such as playgrounds and playing-fields, which are usually regarded as essential to 
any proper school in Western countries. Very few of the Indian schools 1 have seen 
fulfil my idea of a plea where children can work and play and be happy. 

0. Special schools for children suffering from mental or physical handicaps. 

Although no accurate statistics ate available, there can be little doubt that, 
owing to under-nourishment, neglect, unsatisfactory living conditions and other 
causes, the number of children sufiering from physical and mental dtifects is un- 
usually high. Very little indeed has so far been done for them, the responsible autho- 
rities arguing that their exiguousc^esources can be more profitably spent on educa- 
ting normal children. In a universal system their claims can hardly be ignored. 

10. Recreational facilities of all kinds for people oj all ages^ to satisfy the 
craving for corporate activity and to counteract the drabness of the conditions 
in which so la^ge a part o^ the Indian people otherwise spent their lives. 

Scouting and other similar organizations flourish in many areas, but they are 
not co-ordinated as purely educational influences which satisfy the natural desire for 
corporate activity of most young people. Very few boys’ or girls’ clubs exist. in urban 
areas. The need for a youth movement on an all-lndia scale is clear, and the needs 
of older people also must not be neglected. Here is another sphere of social service 
open to all of you. 

11. Employment bureaux to guide school and college leavers into profitable em- 
ployment ^ and so far as possible to adjust the output of the schools to the 
capacity of the labour market. 

Of all the criticisms that can be brought against the Indian system of education 
today, probably the most serious is that it makes little or no attempt to market the 
articles which it produces. So far as I have been able to discover, only in the rarest 
incidences is any attempt made by the school or college authorities to advise parents 
as to the occupations for which their children are suited, to afford information as to 
the openings available in the area, or to restrict the intake into any particular 
institution or course of study where it is clear that the labour market is incapable 
of absorbing the output. 

12. An administrative system which will place initiative and authority in the 
hands of those who understand and care about education. 

Almost every Provincial report 1 have ever read has called attention to the in- 
efficiency of many of the local bodies, to which responsibility for the lower stages of 
education has generally been delegated. It is indeed strange that when it was decided 
to encourage local government in India it should have been thought desirable to hand 
over education of all subjects to the mercy of bodies whoso members are only too 
olten either uneducated or uninterested in education, or both. 

These in very brief and inadequate outline are the objectives of the Board’s 
Keport. It has received a surprisingly favourable reception from almost all quarters 
ill this country. Indeed 1 feel it has had far too much indiscriminate praise and far 
too little constructive criticism. Borne of the people who have praised it have quite 
clearly not read it and the same applies to some of those who have ciiticised it. 
There have, however, been some criticisms about which 1 may perhaps be allowed to 
say a few words. The first relates to the problem of selecting boys and girls for the 
higher stage of education. Unless it is possible to provide educational facilities beyond 
the compulsory stage for every one— and I am afraid that is not practicable as things arc, 
even if it were desirable, there must be some kind of selection to fill those places that 
are available. The Board have laid it down that the governing principle in selection 
in future should be that the places are allotted to those roost capable or most likely 
to take full advantage of it, and they are anxious to remove the obstacles which at 
the present time prevent so many boys and girls of ability from receiving higher 
education because their parents are unable to meet the cost of it. Our critics, how- 
ever, even where they recognise the good intentions of the Board, fear that in fact the 
facilities will be confined to the more fortunate sections of the community and that 
those who for various reasons have been excluded from educational opportunities in 
the past will continue by social prejudice or other causes to be excluded from them. 
If this is real danger, and I have every reason unfortunately to believe that it is, 
then clearly the responsible authorities roust take every possible care to see that the 
interests of the backward classes and communities are safeguarded and that special 
measures are taken to accelerate their educational progress. Until at last the ideal 
stage is reached when educational opportunity is open to all irrespective of the class 
or community to which they may belong, one can only hope that with the spread of 
enlightenment existing barriers will progressively be removed. After all the aim of 
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any system of education, which deserves the name of democratic must be to eliminate 
social distinctions and not to perpetuate them. 

Other criticisms are that the scheme costs too much or that it takes too long. 
In both cases the answer is the same. Everyone will agree that the success of any 
educational system must depend upon the quality of the teacher. The urgent need 
to impiove the present standard of teaching is one which no one, I think, will deny. 
It is esscMitial to provide that teachers should be properly educated and properly 
trained and that their conditions of service should be such as will attract into the 
profession the sort of people to whom the country’s most valuable asset—its boys 
and girls~cau be safely entrusted. The salaries of teachers will very largely deter- 
mine the cost of any educational system and the speed at which suitable recruits to 
the teaching profession can be obtained and trained will determine how long it will 
take. If anyone can show how, without lowering the moderate standards in regard 
to remuneration and training which the Board have prescribed, the cost can be 
reduced or the time shortened, he will be rendering not only to the Board but also 
to the country ns a whole a moat valuable service. 

What, however, has worried me a good deal since I came to this country is 
the attitude of defeatism on the part of so many of my Indian friends in regard to 
the possibility of carrying out with reasonable speed or on a sufliciently large scale 
developments about the need for which wo are all agreed. 1 am not so much 
surprised that such an attitude should exist—there are 1 know many reasons for 
it— as concerned that it should continue. The tendency to assume that movements 
which have been possible in other countries are not possible in India is, I think, a 
very dangerous one, because it leads not merely to apathy at the present time but 
is calculated to produce a habit of mind which must be inimical to future progress. 
1 have been told, for instance, that however good the Boaid’s plan may be, it will 
never succeed because we cannot depend on its being administered in the right 
spirit, 1 have no doubt that the gloomy accounts one reads in Provincial reports 
of the way in which education is administered by many local bodies have a 
foundation in fact; but 1 cannot see in this any reason lor permanent despondency. 
People who are familiar with the works of Dickens or Thackeray or other English 
wi iters in the middle of the last certury will be awaie that a hundred years ago 
the British system of local Government was full of abuses. 1 have been the servant 
of a number of local authorities in England, and 1 can only say that there has 
been a remarkable change and that most of them now consist of people who are 
honestly trying to do their best for the welfare of the community as a whole. If 
such a change has been possible in my own country, I refuse to despair of the 
same thing hapiiening here, paiticnlarly when India becomes fully responsible for 
the mfliingemcnt of her own afiairs. What, however, 1 want to suggest to you is 
that this change can only be brought about by sustained efforts on your part 
through a fairly prolonged period of trial and error. 1 cannot help feeling that it 
will be a delusion to assume that all these difliculties will disappear and that the 
present attitude of defeatism will be automatically converted into one of construc- 
tive optimism on the day when the last Britisher sails home from Bombay. 

Therefore my advice to you for what it is worth is to get ready for 
autonomy and for all the added responsibilities it will bring with it, 1 believe that 
it is coming — sooner perhaps than most of you think and also perhaps before you 
are ready. History suggests that gieat political changes may open the door to 
reactionary as well as to progressive influences. I believe we aie on the eve of one 
of these and I advise you to see that when it comes it is a move in the right 
direction. There are Indians of my acquaintance, who would regard themselves and 
would probably be regarded by you as holding progressive political views, but seem 
to me BO far as their social and economic ideas are concerned, to be looking back- 
wards rather than forwards. It would be a great pity if you rid yourself of what 
I often see described as “the chains of British Imperialism” only to find yourself 
in equally irksome fetters of local manufacture. 

You may fairly ask me how under existing conditions you should or can 
prepare for freedom, and 1 can say with confidence, “Educate yourselves”. By this, 
of course, I mean education in the real sense and not merely the passing of 
examinations or the acquiring of degrees. Try above all to understand the other 
man’s point of view and to get outside yoiirselves. India’s future problems— and I 
mean the problems she will have to solve when she is in charge of her own affairs — 
will never be solved by introverts. When you are satisfied that you are really 
educated, then go and educate others. There is an enormous field for effort where 
all people of goodwill, whatever their political .complexions, can work together to 
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prepare for the time of testing that is coming. All I ask you to remember is that 
edu(‘ntion is nut necensaiily a good thing. It ih the Bource of all power and I believe 
that it 18 also the Roiirce of all good, provided it is the right kind but the Germans 
have reminded ur what a powerful instrument for evil it may be, if it is the wrong 
kind. The same is true of democracy. 1 do not believe that you must have an 
enlightened democracy, if Lincoln’s vision of government of the people for the 
people is ever to come true. 

We are now at a stage in history when the forces of progress, if they can be 
united, have a greater chance of marching to final victory than they have ever bad 
before. Modern invention is bringing the nations of the world closer together 
whether they like it or not. National independence may be a good thing but if 
there is to be any future for humanity, there must be national iiiter-dependence as 
well. No great nation in the days that are coming will be able to shut itself up 
behind its own frontiers and ignore the outside world. Each must give as well as 
take. I have often been told since 1 came to this country that there are funda- 
mental differences between the aspirations and needs of the West and of the East 
and that what may seem or bo good to the American or the Britisher will not seem 
or be good to the Indian or the C/hincse. I am not so foolish as to ignore such 
warning but 1 still believe that the essentials which must inspire any sound system 
of education are true the world over. We all want the rising generation to bo 
physically lit, mentally alert and morally sound. “Whatsoever things uie true, 
whatsoever things aie honest, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report : if there be any virtue, and if there bo 
any praise, think on these things.” purely this advice is as relevant to India 
today as it was nearly 12000 yoais ago in a part of the world which know very 
little about India. 

I am not and never have been a politician hut that does not mean that I am 
a wholehearted subscriber to the bureaucratic cieed. 

“For forms of Government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best odministered is best. 

While the political contest proceeds, the cause of education in this country 
cannot wait. It is a field where all people of goodwill can work together and the 
call for labourers is here and now. 

I have served Education for many years. It is at one and the same time both 
my hobby and my profession. Just as 1 cannot conceive that a good physician or 
a good surgeon would be less careful of his patient because he happened to belong 
to a different race or a different political party, so I can only ask you to believe 
that it is a matter of conscience with me to do what little 1 can, while I can, for 
the cause of Indian education. It yon, who are about to set out on what may be 
for many of you a great and arduous adventure, will accept the very best wishes 
for your success and happiness from one who belongs neither to your country nor 
to your generation, then with all my heart I offer them to you. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Convocation Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon'ble Sir 
Ramaswaml Mudaliar K.G 8 .1. , Supply Member, H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
at Hyderabad (Dccx*an) oii the i:;5th January 1945. 

I should like to convey my very sincere thanks to you, Mr. Chancellor, and to 
the Senate for the honour that you have done me in asking me to take part in 
this convocation and to address the graduates of the year. 1 appreciate the honour 
very highly because in a sense I feel I am in an old familiar, not to say hospitable, 
land and can claim some right to partake in this function. If I may be excused a 
personal reference, 1 should like to say that I first saw the light of day in a town 
called Kurnool, which at one time formed part of the Nizam’s Dominions before it 
was ceded to the East India Company. The Ceded Districts have naturally many 
features in common with the now adjoining areas of His Exalted Highness’s 
territory. My earliest and most happy recolleclious are of truant school-boy 
excursions when crossing the Tungabhadra river I and my friends trespassed on 
Hyderabad territory and ate the forbidden fruit of its orchards. You will no 
doubt understand, Sir, my interest in the Tungabhadra project and my concern 
over the welfare of the people of that area. Thanks to the broad vision and 
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eagacity of your Government and the wisdom of the present Government of Madras, 
that project, long a dream of mine, is now about to be fulfilled and I should like 
to echo on behalf of the people with whom my early lot was cast our gratitude to 
you particularly for the successful outcome of those negotiations. 

There is another reason why I feel it a particular privilege to attend this 
convocation. The Osmania University is unique among the Universities in India in 
many respects. Its name and fame have gone far and wide and its distinguishing 
features have been the subject of animated interest and occasional controversy 
among educationists 'in difterent parts of this country and even in some foreign 
countries. His Exalted Highness in his Firman of April 1917 expressing his 
approval to inaugurate a University in the State declared that the object of founding 
this University was to ensure that “knowledge and culture of ancient and modern 
times may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the 
present system of education and to take full advantage of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual, and spiritual culture.” The 
Firman goes on to say, "In addition to its primary object of diffusing knowledge, 
it should aim at the moral training of the students and give an impetus to research 
in all scientific subjects. The fundamental principle in the working of the 
University should be that Urdu should form the medium of higher education but 
that a knowledge of English as a language should at the same lime be deemed 
compulsory for all students,” Let me confess that I am deeply struck by the 
farsightedness and the high policy which animated His Exulted Highness in laying 
down the objectives of the newly founded University. When it is lemembered that 
these ideals were placed before the Univeisity ere the Hadler Commission had 
reported and at a time when the object of University education were not so clcaily 
visualised as they are now, I am indeed struck by the modernity of thought in 
this unique Firman. Many glowing tributes have been paid to the arrangement in 
this University whereby all higher education is given m Urdu, and there is a 
growing volume of opinion in the country that young men cannot get the best out 
of the education unless the medium of instruction is one of the languages with 
which they are closely acquainted from their childhood. It is unnecessary for me 
to dilate on this aspect of education which has gained such general acceptance, but 
I think equal emphasis should bo laid on the second fundamental principle which 
has been streesed ni the Firman that "a knowhdge of English as a language should 
at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students.” I confess, Bir, that I am 
a firm believer in the value of a good knowledge of one of the main European 
languages, to those who take to highest foims of education in our country and 
from whom we hope to collect our loaders in ])ublic affairs and in the great 
learned professions. It must be realised that no coiinliy can bo self-contained in 
knowledge, in provocative thought and in scientific leseaiches any mom than it can 
be self-contained in regard to trade or commerce. The piinciple of autarchy in 
commercial matters has led to disaster ; the principle of autarchy in culture and 
knowledge would soon bring the country and its citizens to a state of cotii])lete 
degeneracy. To keep abreast of the times, to take advantage of educational advance 
ill other parts of the world, to contribute our own knowhdgo and culture to toreign 
countries, are the nicans by which that blending of cultiuis can bo bi ought about 
which His Exalted Highness has so properly referred to in his notable Finnan. 
Even as I am certain that these ideas and ideals have been kept steadily in view by 
the authorities of the University, even so I hoiie and feel ecriain that in the future 
also the same purpose will run thiough all the activities of the University. 

1 must here advert to one aspect of the functions of your Univeisity which 
has a largo and direct bearing on this subject and to which you have attached the 
highest importance. I refer to the Bureau of Compilation and Translation which is 
attached to this University and which has produced almost all ihe books required 
as text-books for the students of the University. I understand that books on i>aw. 
Medicine, Engineering and other abstruse sciences have been translated by this 
Bureau and that they are freely availed of by the students Tins Bureau of I'ran- 
slation cannot be considered as serving merely the students of this University. Its 
beneficent work is valued throughout the country wherever Urdu is spoken or taught. 
It is a work whose utility goes beyond the eonfincH of Hyderabad h'taie and 1 am 
certain that in course of time many of the Universities in Northern India will avail 
themselves of the results of these gigantic labours and feel grateful to your 
University. , , 

I have referred to the special features of University education in the Btate and 
to the ideals that h»ve been placed before its students but the very distiuctivenesB 
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of your University confers an added obligation on the graduates that are sent out of 
its portals year after year. The University has been in existence for a quarter of 
a century. Its graduates have gone out to various parts of the State and of the 
country and are contributing their share in various phases of the nation’s activities. 
One naturally expects that in such activities they will demonstrate the value of the 
special type of education that has been given to them. What then are those 
qualities which one naturally expects to find in a graduate of the Osmania 
University ? The moral training that is given to them, the spiritual culture which 
is imparted to them apart from the more thorough knowledge of purely educaiional 
Bubiects which they derive owing to the fact that the medium of instructions is Urdu, 
should mark them out as the alumni of the Osmania University. I do not mean to 
suggest that graduates of other Universities are lacking in these qualities but it is in this 
University that a very siiecialised effort is made to foster thcMe qualities. How then 
are your alumni to conduct themselves in their later life ? What is expected of 
the enlightened graduates of the Osmania University -you who have had a liberal 
education in arts and sciences, in the technical professions, you who have had oppor- 
tunities of conducting research activities on which your University has laid great stress 
and for which your Government has, I understand, set apart adequate resources. 
Great hopes are entertained of the present generation of young men, who. unlike 
those of an earlier period are not prepared to blindly and obligingly enter into 
grooves prepared for them by their elders or by governments. One can easily see 
and gladly admit the greater earnestness and fuller ambitions of the youth of 
today— their desire to play their part in organising the life of the nation and 
promoting the welfare of the common man. They wish to build a New World, to 
translate the promises of the statesmen of war years into action and to lay the 
foundations firmly for happier relations between man and man and between nation 
and nation. They ask themselves the question, “How better will the New World 
be r* Shall we banish wars and the causes of war, at least for two generations, if 
we cannot for ever ? Shall we remove the frictions between community and 
community, between classes and masses, between the haves and the have-nots ? Can 
the legitimate feeling of nationalism be so abated as to curb the aggressive 
activities of sovereign states ? What kind of international political order are wo 
likely to have when peace comes ? Aud what sort of international economic order ? 
In a word again, how better shall the world and our country be ? 

The answer to most of these questions is supposed to lie in that magic phrase 
“post-war reconstruction” — reconstruction of the world by international understand- 
ings and agreements and reconstruction of individual nations and countries by 
domestic plans, policies and by amicable settleraeuts. Let me contess that I do 
not like the terra ‘reconstruction’ in connection with either phase of the problem. 
We must look backward, no doubt, to prepare for the morrow but it must be 
with eyes completely open. It is a great temptation to start out by assuming that 
nothing has changed and that the events ahead are carbon copies of those from 
which we have emerged. “The tenacity with which people foeussed on the past is 
illustrated in the period between the two world wars by those economic watchwords 
that began with the prefix rc. Nations were concerned with reconstruction, retrench- 
ment, reparations, repayment of war debts, revaluation of currency, restoration of the 
gold standard, rehabilitation and recovery. ij?c-peaco will sum it all and be so plea- 
sant. But the facts of the situation, if pro))eily understood, are all against such an 
attitude of mind. Almost everything in every country will have changed by the 
time this war is over except the basic problems, the fundamental difficulties, the 

“frictions and conflicts.” - c - r 

1 would therefore prefer plans and the enunciation of policies for post-war con- 
struction, national and international. I have ventured to stress on the need for this 
new angle of approach and have sounded a note of warning against the habit of mind 
of pre-war davs because I feel that this danger is already dimly visible, even though 
largely below the horizon, in such international talks and conferences that have so 
far been held and even in some of the plans for domestic progress. 

The allied nations entered this war in a crusading spirit, in a highly exalted 
frame of mind, ready to crush injustice wherever it existed, to stamp out tyranny, to 
help the common man to gain his proper and dignified place in national and inter- 
national life, to root out the evil which the German Fuhrer had exalted into a divine 
ininnetion — the theory of a master race and its corollary, the extinction of hated 
races and peoples. How far have the leaders of nations sustained this alluringly 
altruistic frame of mind in themselves or in their peoples ? Do you alresdy see 
signs of flagging, of holy crusaders dropping by the wayside, of the old dtiuons of 
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BelfiehnesB curbing nod even killing the noble sentimentB enunciated Bome yearB 
back ? I know not and do not venture to judge* But the auguries are not auspici- 
ouB* Only the other day the great President of the United States— to whose qualities 
of head and heart adequate tribute cannot be paid, who has been like a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night to those who prayed for a better woild, for peace 
on earth and good-will among all men— the President declared to a perturbed world 
that the Atlantic Charter was not contained in any formal written document and was 
not signed by either of the declarants of the Charter. I have no hesitation in think- 
ing that what the President really meant was that the Atlantic Chaiter was not 
merely a formal document to be put aside as a valued relic in a museum of anti- 
quities but that its precepts and policies were living and vital forces in the lives of 
the men who agreed to the Charter. 

But how far the ordinary citizen will act in the same spirit and, what is far 
more important, how far leaders like the President will be in a position to demand 
and enforce among the subjects of their States loyal obediences to such principles, is 
the question which is causing anxiety to many. The gap between idealistic attitudes 
and the specific measures to implement them has not been inconsiderable even 
during the war. Will it become more dangerously wide when the stress and strain 
of war and that single objective, victory, become a thing of the past, when peace 
comes and people begin to recover ? 

Let me recall to your mind an incident which happened recently in the United 
States and which though holding tragic possibilities for the future has its humorous 
Bide. The war has brought the problem of the Negro to the fore in America and 
the fact that his services have been freely given in the forces and in the industries, 
has according to competent observers, resulted in the gap between the Northern and 
Southern attitudes towards the Negro becoming narrower, so that the tolerant North 
is approximating to the intolerant South. But this attitude is not merely of domestic 
interest or concern. It certainly may affect the unity of the Western Hemisphere 
and extend its deleterious influence over wider areas. 

The President of Haiti visited the United States and was most hospitably treated 
with all honours by the President of the American Republic and his Government. 
As be was due to leave, the Marine Band was asked to give him a farewell salute at 
the railway station when he left. The leader of the band, a Southerner, refused to be 
present but instructed the band as to what they were to play. He probably assumed 
that the “ignoraut islander'’ would not know the difference and the President of Haiti 
entered his train to the tune of “Bye, Bye. Blackbird”. But as became the gentleman 
that he is he gave no sign that he knew the tune and understood the insult. It will 
be absurd to generalise from an incident like this but it emphasises the dangers of 
the future, unless it is firmly guided and controlled by wise statesmanship. 

I am afraid, I have wandered from what more immediately is our concern, our 
domestic problems and the spirit in which we are preparing to solve them. Btatesmen, 
politicians and Government spokesmen have all declared the objectives for which this 
war is being fought. They have emphasised that the needs of the common man will 
hereafter be better looked after. They have referred to a better standard of living ; 
they have particularised the villages, the rural population, the mainstay of the nation 
whose lot they hope to better and whose happiness they desire to assure. 1 am aware, 
through your courtesy, Bir, of some of the post-war construction plans that H.K.H. 
the Nizam’s Government have prepared and hope to implement as soon as conditions 
permit. You have aimed high, but your objective is not merely idealistic. As I have 
studied them, I have certainly been struck by the practical and realistic nature of 
these plans. And my best wishes go to the government and the people of Hyderabad for 
the successful fruition of your ideas. I note too that in many of these plans 
whether for agricultural development, educatioual reform, or industrial progress, your 
government does not propose to follow a mere policy of laissez-faire but intends to 
actively interest itself in one form or another in the progressing and execution of the 
ideas. 

I believe personally that the reBponsibilitieB of the Btate towards post-war deve- 
lopment and progress will increase and not decrease. The main funaamental, and 
indeed the really vital, objective of all these schemes is to raise the standard of living 
of the common man and to ensure for him a happier life than at present* All 
other aims are subsidiary or rather auxiliary to this objective. The industrialisation 
of India is often put in the forefront of all aims for reconstruction, I believe myself 
that a balanced economy cannot be attained unless a very Bubstantial industrial 
advance is made in the near future* But it is not because one desires to feel a sense 
of pride that India produces its own Bhips, aeroplanes, or motor cars, but because 
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such industrial development will make for a better living to the rural or urban 
worker that one is anxious to promote it. 

And here let me say that we should avoid some of the evils that have flowed 
from the capitalistic system in some of the countries of the West. We talk quite 
freely and fr^uently today of the total national wi alth and the average annual in- 
come of the individual. We talk of achieving our objective, namely, doubling or 
trebling them. Let me, as a very lay man claiming no knowledge of economic 
theories, state that this is a dangerously misleading aim by itself. I realise the 
value to the economist and the flnaneier, to the framer of government budgets, of the 
indications given by such figures. But if the lay man believes implicitly that statistics 
showing that the average income has doubled indicates a corresponding improvement 
in the position of the ordinary citizen, he is greatly mistaken. The capitalistic 
system in the West has come to be scorned and ridiculed just because there are 
towering heights of prosperity on the one hand with unbelievable depressions of 
poverty on the other. Goldsmith has aptly stated what is even more true today, — 

'Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay*” 

Governnienta therefore have a more onerous duty than to merely bring about a 
rapid industrialisation of the country. In the regional development of industries so 
as to give citizens in all areas equal chances of industrial prosperity, in ensuring a 
system of fair wages to industrial labour, in preventing the growth of monopolies 
and cartels and in assuring to the consumer a fair and reasonable price for the com- 
modities, lies a task for government at least as important as that of fostering industrial 
and agricultural development. And am I indulging in vain hopes when I think that 
in this happy Btate of Hyderabad, more than elsewhere, these objectives have been 
clearly visualised and will be firmly followed and that those who have been blessed 
with the world’s goods in a greater measure realise their obligations to their lees 
favoured brethren and are ready to make the peaks look less formidable and the valleys 
less depressing ? 

I am afraid, Mr. Chancellor, that I may be accused of wandering far from the 
main theme of my discourse, and of indulging in irrelevancies. 1 trust, however, that 
I shall be able to show that what I have stated in regard to post-war construction, 
national and international, has a very direct bearing on the future activities of the 
graduates of your University with which I was concerned. I asked the question what 
was expected of these young men when they cross the portals of this campus and 
enter that unknown bourne called Adult Life which is dominated by hopes aud 
aspirations, fears and failures, passions and prejudices, alluring prospects and dis- 
heartening achievements, exalted ideals and incongruous activities. 

I have placed before them what I conceive to be the broad objectives for which all 
of us, young and old, should strive. How can these purposes be achieved, these ends 
attained ? What is the frame of mind which young graduates fortunately endowed 
with an inspiring and liberal education, should possess to attain their purpose ? 

The one great gift that this University has given them is the capacity to 
think for themselves. To disentangle the confused issues of the day, to assess the 
true value of purpose and action, to be courageous enough to cling under all circums- 
tances to intellectual honesty, to resist the temptation to command the applause of 
listening crowds by echoing meaningless slogans and exalting false shibboleths-— are 
not they the qualities expected of those who have bad the benefits of that blending 
of cultures, that spiritual and moral education which His Exalted Highness has 
enunciated as the true objective of their education 7 

The value of discipline has been emphasised in all educational institutions and 
rightly so* 1 place the highest value on that discipline and I trust that nowhere 
will the students show greater sense of discipline than in this University which 
fortunately is situated in the comparatively placid atmosphere of a happy State. 
But this discipline which is so highly rated is the discipline in action and not the 
discipline in thought. Indeed all education while stressing the need for discipline 
in action, strives continuously in so far as it is conducted on right lines, to promote 
freedom of thought and independence of intellectual persuasions and convictions. 

Are our educated men in danger of losing this most precious gift, the capacity 
to think for themselves on great problems that aflect the lives of themselves and 
their countrymen ? Is intellectual freedom being gradually lost ? Is it being 
cribbed, cabinned and confined by what apparently is a great virtue, national or 
party discipline? It will be an evil hour indeed to our country if such a calamity 
were to occur. For such was the process by which Fascism and Nazism were born 
and such indeed was the atmosphere in which they grew aud thrived. We have 
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not been end are not etill free from these great dangers. Too many of our older 
intellectuals have succumbed to the allurements of dictatorship and have become 
victims to the regimentation of their thinking faculties. And even as Fascism and 
Nazism have demonstrated in a decade that the ultimate result of such doctrines is 
the ruination of their countries, so even here is it being proved that regimented 
and disciplined thinking by those who ought to be leaders of public opinion, results 
in the postponement, if not the abandonment, of our hopes of a great future for our 
country. 

Let me refer to one concrete fact by way of an illustration. When the New 
Constitution— the 1935 Act — was passed, it was the subject of undiluted condemna- 
tion. It was described as a disease that infested the land. Wo were invited to a 
barmecide feast, a feast of shadows. It transferred power not to Indian hands but 
to Indian tools. It was a mirage, and a mockery, a fraud, a delusion, and snare. 
It should be killed, destroyed beyond recognition, erased from the statute book. If 
words could have killed it, Hoare-archy, as it was described, had been thrice dead 
and damned beyond redemption. 

So the three wise men of the east declared while all the world wondered. And 
it was a mark, as much of patriotism as of intellectual virility to follow the 
sagacious lead of the wise men and exercise this evil spirit, the New Constitution 
with bell, book and candle. And then, what then? Where do we stand today? Do 
you hear some of these wise men lisping newly discovered truths declaring that the 
country may start on the foundations of that constitution and build up a great and 
ultimately a free country? Is it not a fact that for the very few among the old 
wise intellectuals who make such open declarations, there are thousands who in 
their heart of hearts realise that they have been led astray and made to wander 
into blind alleys or sandy wilderness? It is said that the wheel of fortune con- 
tinuously revolves and those that were at the Nadir may find themselves at the 
Zenith. But we are today witnessing the unusual phenomenon of the wheel of 
progress not rolling on and taking us further, but so revolving on its axis that 
leaders who thought they had started on a great mission and had advanced far, are 
back after a decade at the starting point again. 

I plead therefore, Mr. Chancellor, and plead strongly for freedom of thought 
and courageous expression of such thought. I plead that we should not become 
slaves to the thinking faculties of any single individual or a small clique of 
individuals, however great, exalted or revered they may be. Discipline of action- 
yes— but after a full and free exchange of independent and virile thinking has 
resulted in devising a common line of action. And is it a vain hope that I am 
indulging in, when I say that 1 expect the graduates of this University to be the 
pioneers in such clear and independent thinking? So doing, they will contribute 
most to the solution of the nation’s problems and to the resolving of that perpetual 
and perplexing anxiety the relations between class and class and community and 
community. 

Mr. Chancellor 1 I was dealing with the problems of post-war construction 
and have stated what 1 conceive tone the correct frame of mind in which young 
graduates entering the threshold of life, should attempt to deal with such problems. 
Greatly daring and possibly with enexplicable foolishness, may I venture to express 
a thought of how I conceive that men like you, Bir, bolding high and responsible 
positions may have to deal with such problems. These issues are urgent and have 
to be dealt with now and not in an Utopian future. Time and tide wait for no 
man. Neither do the problems of the transition from war to peace economy, the 
positive and constructive plans for raising the standard of living of the common 
man, improving his miserable lot, await leisurely ideas of constitutional perfections. 
The great thing is to do whatever one can nov^ lest the opportunity be missed for 
ever. It may be that a perfect set-up, composed of saintly individuals, who are not 
fashioned so much by that which is of the earth, may find wonderful political 
penicillins and cure-all plans and policies. But the best can easily be the enemy of 
the good. 

Is it then right for those in responsible positions— positions which enable and 
entitle them to plan and work for a better life for the common man — to sit idly by 
just discharging inevitable routine duties and to think of themselves merely as 
caretakers of a golden future? Shall they go about proclaiming that they are but 
political John the Baptists with no better mission than to herald the advent of 
political Messiahs ? To do your duty, to plan and prepare as best you can with 
the materials at your disposal, to help reorganising the lives of people who are 
today in your charge seems to me the only honest course that can be followed by 
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everyone who holds a position of responsibilUy today. Any other attitude means 
not merely a grave dereliction ol duty but inexcusable betrayal of the best interests 
of the country and its people. 

1 must now conclude. Graduates of the year. 1 have not, believe me, attempted 
to preach or sermonize to you, nor have I tried to hold forth on high philosophicBl 
or academic problems. I have tried merely to place myself in your position, have 
taken myself back 35 years and attempted to collect what my thoughts would have 
been if conditions were what they are today. 1 have indulged in nothing more than 
a little loud thinking —a dangerous process and some may say a foolish process. It 
only remains for me to wish you all success in your future lives-^success measured 
not only by the glittering prizes of place, power and wealth which may fall to you 
— and none need deprecate them — but measured even more by the happiness you 
bring to those in whose midst your lot is oast and thereby to yourself. Let us 
remember the thought so well expressed by the poet : — 

Though the mills of God grind slowly 

yet they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting. 

with exactness grinds He all. 






